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Preface 



These papcis wcLc picpaicd foi aiu! clisLiissed al die haglilh (am 
feience on Saence, Philosophy and Religion, held in Philadilphia in 
Septembei, 1947, 

In dien inviiation ihepro^fiain comimlicc asked loi Lonli ihiiiions on 
the subject “How can scholaiship contnhuie to the lelief oi mletna 
tional tensions?” They stated that 

This problem will he approached fioin ditlcicill perspeclui s. Some 
may describe what they are doing through tlieir spccifit distiphiies to 
prevent woild disunity, misiindcrslanding, and possible conllict, Soim 
will describe how ihcir special dtstiphncs, by their scry naiiire, luaki 
lor the easing ol tensions, among individuals, among groups, aiming p< 0 
pies Some may indicate how then disciphms can slutl light on ihc pioli 
lem of human lelanons in our tiiiic 
The following sciics ot cjiicslions have oiuimd to sonn ol us with 
icgard to the gcncial jiiohlein 

1 Philosophy 

A Is present-day philosophy making loi gicatei 01 hssn uiuhi 
standing among men? 

B If ihc liist, how IS It achieving ils goal’ 

C II the hitler, how can that condiiion ht umulud’ 

D. It some philosophies aic making loi gicaiiT uiuk ist.indiiig, ,md 
others arc hot, what is the csplanainm ol this pliciuimc non’ 

2 Alt 

A Arc the modem tendencies in irt making loi grialii 01 lessei 
nation, il sanity and mlcrn.uioii.il coinieralioii ? 

B If the former, what can be done to stiimil,Uc them luiiliei ? 

C If the latter, what can he done to alter the siui.uion? 

3 Music 

A Are there any indications that music being iiucrn.Uional, iiiiii 
cultural, IS advancing causes of mutual uiideislamling.’ 

B Is the tendency ol modem music towaul ga.uei 01 lesser na 
Uonal samly and mieinalional coopi uUion’ 
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C. Which trends in music point in one direction, and which in the 
other? 

4, Letters 

A Is modern literature making for increased or diminished na- 
tional sanity and international cooperation? 

B If there are various tendencies, can they he identified, and if so, 
can the positive ones be encouraged and can the negative ones 
be discouraged ? 

5 Natural Science 

A What elements in modern science are making for national sanity 
and international cooperation? 

B Can science be more useful as a means for the attainment of this 
goal? 

C Are the methods of science of value toward the attainment of 
this goal? 


D Is the spread of emphasis on science assisting in the attainment 
of this goal? 

6 Sociology and Kindred Sciences 

A Has recent progress m social scientific theory shed any light on 
the problems of national sanity and international cooperation? If 
so, what? Is there any consensus on the subject? 

B Which social sciences are especially important in the attainment 
of new insights m this matter? 

C How can social science be utilized to further the trends toward 
national sanity and international cooperation? 

D Does social science itself need to be further developed in order 
that It may contribute toward this goal? If so, what areas show 
most promise? 

7 Psychology 


B 


Are the advances being made in psychology of use in the develop- 
ment of national sanity and international cooperation? If so 
how can they be implemented? * 

Is sufficient known about individual and social psychology 
iffa^?"^ mternational 

Economics 

A Does present economic theory shed any light on the prospects of 
mcreased national sanity and mternational cooperation? 

idemSd ? 7 ”" be 

, 7 favorable ones be encouraged, and the 

unfavorable ones be discouraged? If so, how? 
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9 Commerce, ladusLry, and Labor 

A Arc the trends in commerce, industry and labor today making 
ior greater or lessei national sanity and inteinational cooiicw- 
tion'’ 

B If the former, wh.it specific trends can he identified, as leading 
to the desired go.ils? How can they he slinnilaicd^ 

C II the latter, what specifie trends can he identified as hai infill, 
and how can they be impeded? 

10 Law, Goveimnent, and Aclmuustraiion 

A Have law, government, and administration any suggestions to 
make regarding the promotion of national sanity aiul interna- 
nation.il cooperation'’ Is there anything to be learned ill tins 
regard from the experience of large business houses nr 1 thor 
unions or other institutions'’ 

B Are the tendencies in government today making ior greater 
or lesser national sanity and international tooperation? ('I Ills 
question refers not to specific adminisiraiion, hut to the lieiuls 
of development within the state, which are iiulcptiukiu of tin 
paiticulai parly in power ) 
ir UNESCO 

A What IS It UNESCO can do or promole winch will cstililish ,i 
cultural climate stulahlc to sustain liaiiiioiiious iiiienritional 
relations, which will link peoples together in a lommoii efTori 
of advancing democratic ideals and freedoms, .uul svluch will 
provide a siifTicient common denominator of social pur|itisi 
.ind ethical values to enable the lule nl law it> be established 
as a foundation for permanent peace and security^ 

B What might be individual conti ilniuoiis to ibai ciuP 

12 Education 

A Is American education today making for national s.imty and 
mlcrnational coopcr.UioiP II so, liow can tins Itiuleiiiy be 
stimulalecP If not, how can the present condition be ebangetP 

B Are there any specific tendencies in modern education, here or 
abroad, which are making for the attainment of the goal, or 
preventing its attainment? 

C Is there a distinction to be made betsveen elementary, sei- 
ondaiy, and higher education in this regard’ 

13 Mass Education and Connmimcaiion of Ideas 

A What trends in mass education and the tomiiuimc.ituin ol ieltas 
(radio, press, movies, hook-puhlishing, maga'/ine jmhlic.uion, 
public relations, advertising) .are making for tlie lUtammciU ol 
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national sanity and international cooperation'’ What elements 
are working in the opposite direction? How can the former be 
stimulated, and the latter be retarded'* 

B Is the advancement of instruments of mass education itself 
making for national sanity and international cooperation? If 
so, how'* If not, why not, and what can be done about il? 

14 Religion 

A What are the various religious institutions (Catholic, Greek- 
Orthodox, Hindu, Jewish, Protestant, Russian-Orthodox, etc ) 
doing to promote national sanity and international coopera- 
tion'* 

B What does religion, as interpreted in specific denominations do 
to attain this goaH 

C What tendencies toward national sanity and international co- 
operation are being especially stressed by religious leadership? 

The whole subject has immediate practical implications which are 
readily perceivable. A member of our own government, for instance, 
has specifically requested that the Conference consider the implica- 
tions for UNESCO, in the hope that our members might help by 
suggesting proposals that might be urged for its consideration and also 
by indicating what then individual contributions might be 

Ihe oral proceedings of the sessions were recorded, and aUhough jt 
has not been possible thus fai to ariange foi then publication, the 
stenotype leport is available to qualified students at the Confeience of- 
fices 


Owing to their diversity in subject matter and appioach, these papcis 
follow no uniform pattern or proceduie. Funher, a majoi change m 
Conference technique begun m the Sixth Symposium, Approaches to 
Gwup Undmtandtng, has been followed in the present volume. The 
invitation for the Eighth Conference, concluded with the following 

will use each paper as a basis for a chapter, not 
necessarily following its 0ng1n.1l form in every detail No substantial 
changes are contemp ated, but rather editing in the sense of clanfy- 
mg the relationship between the various chapters that will make uo 
the volume Each author will, of course, be frL to use his paper m its 
original form elsewhere, indicating the purpose for which it was pre- 


The papers in this volume were edited ,n accotdance with this plan 
and the comments edited and placed as footnotes (alphabcuca; Ine") 
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to the lelevant paits of the texts In the table of contents the folio num- 
ber inclitates only the first comment by that author in the chaptci con- 
cerned A numbei of the comments which weie veiy helpful in prepara- 
tion foi the Septembei sessions but which did not add appictiably to 
the written iccord, have been omitted ftom the book foi tlic sake of 
bievity 

A papei entitled “Pcisonal Sccuiity and Peace of Mind" by Mi Mai 
colm Ross was cnculatcd with the otheis foi study hefoie fie[Hcni!)ci, 
1947. In view of the fact that it foimcd a ch.iptei in All Miiniici of Men, 
which was published piioi to the piesenl hook, Mi Ross's papei has hue 
been omitted 

This yeai the edilois of the symposium have sought a gieatei mcas- 
lue of integiation thiough the use of cioss icleienccs. Kdiiorial notes aie 
indicated by brackets. 

Following the decision taken at the Sevcnlb ('oiiluenu- m el 
forts weie made to cieat mteidisuphnaiy scminais at vaiious tciueis 
of learning At least two such gioups met with considerable legiilaiity 
in New York, and Appendix I lepoits on the ait I’loup ti is lioped that 
these seimnais composed of ,schokii.s of diffcieiil hackgiouiuls, will in 
the coLiisc of lime have significant coiuiibulions to make to the annual 
meetings of the Conicicncc I'hc elToiis to ueaie a sennn.u lieiween 
theoieticians on human afiaiis and men of piaclical lespoiuibilily in 
busine.ss and goveinmcnl, have icsiilied in seveial loniueiiu-s and oiu 
group meeting in New Yoik which is to be lollowcd by oibeis eailv 
in the autumn of 1948 

Skipping a year, the gioup that met ai Amliust 111 1941 and at Lake 
Mohonk m 1946, again assembled thcic in June, foi discussion of 
a numbei of suggestions that had liceii submitted to the Cuuiuil of tin 
Conference of winch Doctoi Marlow Sh<ipley has seised as chan man 
The Counul will meet again fot fiiuhci discussion m tlie autumn ot 
1948 Oihei proposals and cuticisms ol the activities ol the Confeieine 
generally will be welcome. 

The editors expiess then deep giaiitude to all who p.iuiupaied in the 
Confeience piogiam, to theese who aiiendcd tlie sessions, to tlie .iiitliois 
of comments, and above all to the oiigmal wiuus, whose woik loimed 
the basis of the Confeience meetings ami ol this volume. In ii.iitiuiLii, 
they recoitl then indelitecliicss to the ollneis ol the Anieik.iii Pliilo 
soplncal Society and its sccieiaiy, Miss Julia A, Noonan, who made 
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possible the meetings at the building of the Society in Philadelphia 
They again wish to thank Miss Jessica Feingold foi her indispensable 
help in every phase of the Conference program They wish to thank 
Mr Roger L Shinn, who was entrusted with the task of preparing the 
papers and comments for this edition 
As noted in its previous publications, the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion does not regard itself as a permanent institu- 
tion, but as existing from year to year, so long as those who participate 
in It believe it worthwhile to renew then meetings. The membership of 
the Conference, the participants of the meetings of 1947, and the authois 
of papers and comments are listed on page 662 ff 
At the close of the Eighth Conference, a meeting of the members was 
held, and the following Board of Directors was elected 


William F Albright 
Van Wyck Brooks 
Lyman Bryson 
W G. Constable 
Henry S Dennison 
Louis Finkelsteui 
Lawrence K Frank 
Philipp Frank 
Theodore M Gieene 
C. P, Haskins 
Robert} Havighuist 
Chailes W Hendel 
F, Ernest Johnson 
Harold D Lasswell 
David E, Lilienthal 
Alain L Locke 
Robert H Lowie 
R. M Maciver 


RichaiclP McKeon 
John C Muriay, S. }. 
John U. Nei 
F S C. Northrop 
Harry A Overstieel 
Wilhelm Pauck 
Anton C. Pegis 
Gerald B. Phelan 
Roy W Sellars 
Harlow Shapley 
George N Shuster 
Donald C Stone 
Geoige F Thomas 
Harold C Uiey 
Gerald G. Walsh, S J 
Luther A Weigle 
M. L Wilson 
Louis Wirth 


Doctor Louis Fmkelstem was re-elected President of the Conference- 
Professor Robert H Lowie, Professor Roy W Sellars, and Doctor 
George N Shuster were elected Vice-Presidents, Doctor Lyman Biyson 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, and Miss Jessica Feingold, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CHAPTER I 


How Can Scholarship Contribute to the 
Relief of International Tensions? 

By HERMAN FINER 

Depot iment of Political Science, Untveistty of Chicago 


The Piomotion of National Sonitv and Intei national Cvopeiatwii 

S ciiOLMvsiiip i.i\y coNHUiiuiL low.iicl ihc rclicl of inlcinulioiuil ten- 
sions by claiifvtiig clcmeiitaiy questions, but the answers ni.iy not be 
pleasant, since they may lequiie painful duties. It is noL cveiy ilillkuUv 
that can be oveicome by talking. I'hc ciucial tiuesiions will be answeicd 
mainly with the assistance of Husloiy, that i,s, by genciali/ations tiom 
the rccoided behavioi of men ovei a long past dining whith they li.ive 
been foiccd to face a vaiieiy of pioblems The compulsion deiives lioin 
a changing cnviioumciu and a ehanging composition ol minds Ilm 
“othei” social sciences coiuiibulc, lot the pioecss of lustoiy is bioken 
down sometimes to deal with .small paits of it— eias oi stages 'I he luiih 
IS here sought dynamically over a pciiod ol yeais oi decailes oi eenl lines 
Or It may be puisticd anthropologieally, that is, by the inlensist siudy ol 
some primitive community at a special stage Oi the sociologist may 
undeitakc the intensive study of what is liaidlv moie ih.in ,i single mo- 
ment in a single aspect of a single community 
The methods assist each other Foi example, one of the most impoi- 
tant problems today is the oiigin ol the State Its paiiieuLu signiricante 
IS to throw light on the instiiution of stiflieient govci nmeiit in die s\ oi Id 
as a whole to pievent wai and establish justice. Foi ihis puipose, ai Ir.isi 
thiee appioaches aie essential, thice that liiaid inio one' die hisioi a ion 
sLiuitional, the anihiopologital, .uul tlie [isvchologii.il. d he (list seeks lo 
determine the conditions of the loimaiion ol aiidioniy ovei widti ginigis 
and widei tciiitoucshy the caieftil scanning of ihepiocess, sl.igcliv st.ige, 
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But a point comes where the documents and the speculations cannot 
carry us altogether back into the State o£ Nature, and even the twilight 
fails us Then it is necessary to speculate on the basis of the anthropolo- 
gist’s knowledge of today’s very Afferent and apparently primitive com- 
munities Even this is not enough It is essential to speculate beyond the 
record on the oiigins of faith, divinity, attachment to society, the holy, 
and the myth making propensities of the human mind. The thiee ap- 
proaches together can offer considerable clarity on the natuie of state- 
hood, or nationality and nationalism. But though it is unavoidable to 
utilize the findings, since action is imposed on statesmen (and m demo- 
cratic communities on all who are citizens), there is a twilight zone in 
all three approaches, and their combination still leaves much in the dai k, 
where obscurity is the mother of political erior. 


The Problems 


The specific questions of this Conference lequire inquiries into six 
problems, to which I proceed to suggest answeis. 

I How IS “tension” to be defined 


The question asked in the Progiam of those concerned with law, gov- 
ernment, and administration, is whether their studies have "any sug- 
gestions to make regaiding the promotion of national sanity and intci- 
national cooperation ’ The gravamen of the question lies in the naluie 
of "tension” and “sanity ” 

I presume that “national sanity” is lelated to “intei national tensions ” 
If there were no tension between nations now, and if none weie likely, 
then we would not need to be interested in national sanity within the 


“Comment by Rudolf Alleis. 

‘be mme unfoUunate, butpiobably an unavoidable meta- 
phor It, phy^cal chameter is mi, leading If „ correspond, to a ccitam ext nf o o, ' 
inner experience, it becomes ambiguous wjien used in reference to ether cZlns A \ 

[Q Chapter VI by Qumey Wnlht^n^r ^ ™ f ihcn becomes that of ends 
y vumey wriglit, and comment thereto by Robert C. Angdl J 
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context of the present !nc]Uiiy. Howevei pccnluu the moie>, the w.iys of 
life of the vaiioLis national snciciies, then “sanity” woultl he only an 
object of domestic speculation 

Sanity, with leference to a icl.uionship of tension, then would mean, 
that, however diffcicnt 01 alike the state o( mind of ihe vaiious mil ions, 
the iclationship ol temper between them is not so helligeient as to lead 
to wai, 01 the expectation of and piepaiation for wai '' 

Now, in iiitci national tensions u may not lie possible to de.il wiih 
spiiilual and psycholoj’ical excess m the e\uct device that would i educe 
the tcmpei piccisely, and no more than necessary. For example, the pies 
eiu cxcicisc in the lesioiaiion of (Jeimanv and Japan to mtei national 
sanity may iccpiue measiiies l.n moie compiehcnsive. lai clumsier, far 
moie wasteful, and jicihaps even destriiciive, than llie social stieiUisi 
would lecommend ot like, simjily because social science mav be iliiinsv 
in Its conclusions, and the machincrv of efiecluatiun is iinuieldv Will 
they be peaceful il ihev ate maneuvcied into bcinjj Soviet ('omnuinisi. 
or Demociatic Socialist, or Dirnociaiic ('ajiii.ilist ’ ,\nd each o| ihtst 
three prcsuipt ions hides a multitude ol diffeicnti.i b.ach i.iises, at once, 
the ussue, whethei peace is woith havtiu; .11 the ptice the muiomil wav ol 
life (the national “sanity”) nuisi pay to seciiic that pe.ue A n.iiioii mn;hi 

''Cummciu liv Riiiliilf Mlos 

It IS qiK ■-tiiiii.ililt' M'luilio tin iiiiticiii (il "ii.iiinnil '.imu ' iiiik( 'iiim \|i|'himt ,iiis 
term m ,1 luKl (lillcioit Iidmi tint tu wliuli llu uiin ■iii;.milh IhIoiil;. In ,iIm u- iI. iIiI 
iKLiltks ,iiul tl,i[i|tt 1 s Mult IV lit il.tiiii th It II itioii K mil 111 h IV 111 ]* 111 i uii 'iiiiiiiiii, 
luit lilt psVLiiMti ht will 1h un.ilili IimIivciivi I Ir.iir V (it me III il fjisturli mu m iIk iiuhv iiIu iI 
wild (.(iiiaitiiti tins ii.itiiin WIki, ilnn, l.uks siiiio > 'Iti< n.iiinnMtul llu niiiiinlii' iiiiiliir 
litjin 11(11 inijul, It V. iiiiidt h( the vkiiiu uf .m ",iij| mii.’' iii,( im, .md n (.mnui hi (tlhorii 
1)> "fiiilctiiin il in milks 

1 urthii iniiK., In vvh.it si.mil.ml is "luinnul s.iiiiis t,i Ik i;iiij;iil |i |,, uu ihilimli in 
give .1 Siitisl Iitiiiv lUfiiiuinn III "m(iu,il III ilili" cvui vvluii ri In ling tu in iiuliviiln il Wr 
uvn.illv C.1II (.lie iiRnulh smiml whin In proves .ihli to ’'.iilinst," to loii.nn n .isoii.ililv liu 
Irmn inner uinflicts, iind to linihl iifi ,i iiioili i ints stisLisstul tsisunu Wdnitni llnsi 
lutiiii ,111 snnknnt, is nut a iimstion to In i,nvil Inn Hut L.ni su ns( ilu iiiii uniiu 
whin talking ol a puiph Whit (Ions ii mi in, in this t isi, to ''.iiliiisi,' m to Ik sii , u ssink 
It I!. Uiniiiv ihlc tint a |i(0|ih lie siiiiissliil, .it It ist lot some tinii, lis u us vsliutl olhci 
peoples will uinsiilcr iinsonmi A people, inoii(,v,i, mas I nl n, ".uhiisi, ,mil Mimnmiis 
need not ilo so, [leeansi it III.IV (.leiti its HVI n uinilituiiis ol iMstmu, is, hn iirirnu h, 
subicctmg other nations m its mh and will lint tin deli ind niinnis will ii,it u.l ihn'ih, 
viehu IS pirlicuhilv sininel 

Back Ilf dm iioinin ol "iiiiinnal saiuis ’ llnu sums to he in nha uhieh ho. Inilr n. d.. 

with Siniiv .,S nndniin. or psvehi.niv iis. the leini Am naln.ii, ipiMiiinlv, is 

sound whose hihui.n, piihtiiah lomini ii lah ind so on, iiinfiiiins in uriain 1011.1 ud ni 
wnc nidv Ik MiKe tlu-ro is iin Ikiui n.uur, tnttin uutji.il nioi.iK, Hiit ilnx iiuiinii, 

too, has us dlfllinlUes Moialilv is not less piiiii.iidv ol die mdisidnal di in saniu 
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rqect the piescnption for sanity, thus implied; some delibeiately have; 
some may be right to do so. Cticumspice! 

It cannot be ignored by the alienist diat some states of mind must be 
locked up. A candid social scientist may even have to speculate on the 
incarceration of the internationally msane, in the sense above defined: 
or the international equivalent, permanent encii clement, oi even the de- 
struction of a group of national leaders who are peculiarly self-willed. 

The international law of our time, having been shaped in the seven- 
teenth century, assumes the right of existence and independent develop- 
ment of each national society But it provides also a number of i ecognized 
devices for restoring “sanity” should national liberty be so self-regarding 
as to produce tensions intolerable to other nations Such devices aie 
Retorsions; Noii-performancc; Non-intcrcourse; the Display of Force; 
Reprisals; Pacific Blockade and Occupation, Punitive Expeditions; and 
War Non-recognition has also been used to attempt to bring another 
nation to sobriety Or a force in the hands of a single nation, foi example, 
the British Navy in the hands of the governing class of nineteenth cen- 
tury Britain, can be used to set a standard of sanity and maintain it by a 
memory or a suggestion of the imminence of its use. The analogies in 
interiiidividtial behavioi or intergroup tensions may be easily diawn 
The exodus from tension as organized by international law has, liotvevei, 
the demerit that it is not in the name of a univeisal standard suppoitcd 

by the loyalty of all peoples, The standard of sanity is set by each nation 
for Itself 


Little is to be learned from i elationships of gioups oi individuals 
within the confines of each nation of direct application to the relation- 
ship between nations. Individuals and groups exeicise within the same 
state all the varieties of persuasion and coercion, except that they may vot 

me aum What is of crucial importance is their diffeiences froni the 
relationship between nations. 

For individuals and groups in modern states possess two chaiactei- 
istics which not only relieve their tensions, but also prevent them from 

acvetop tully as they wish is restricted. They cannot become 
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insane, in ihe csLimalion nf the common supeiior, without being harshlv 
treated, up to the point, it may he, of lifelong impiisonmcnt 01 cxecutitin. 
All the technique! of cociclon they may have learned — locking men out 
of factniics, dismissing men fiom employment, lefusing to employ them, 
using factory police with weapons, ot, putting up picket lines, denying 
employment to fellow woikcis who do not belong 10 the union, exacting 
contrihutions 10 the union on pain of getting no job, and all the lesl all 
these aie cxciciscd unclei a common siipeiioi. In a national society theic 
is much voluntaiy and unconliolled and undiiccied activity; hut if it 
becomes ohnoMOu,s, that is, if it sciiously tiouhlcs the peace of the cut 11 e 
social oidei, the common supeiioi will restiain the individual's posvei 
to act The continuity, the omnipicscnce, and the imminence of the 
common supcnoi tame the individuals and the groups insiilc the sotietv 

The second charactcnsiic that icdiiccs tension m national units is tlic 
high clcgiee of common moiality within cacli scpaiale comnninitv It 
may seem stiangc to declare this in a icvoluiionarv eia Many states ate 
deeply riven by conflict legaidmg the piopci piiiuiples of govei nnitiii, 
economic rcwaid and dutv, and the geneial destiny ol mankiml In some 
counliies, the tensions apptoximatc to lltosc which have been ciuleinii m 
inteiiiational iclaiions Hut in many eonmnes, in mine ilian not, Im 
most people, a common acceptance of common ideas ol tlicii fan place 
in the communiiy, pievails. Iannis aic gtneially acknowledged hcyoiul 
which they oti^'ht not to Itansgitss m picssing ilicn claims, whethei tins 
IS the claim of a ehuieh, a liiisincss, a newspapei, a school ol ihonghi, an 
expeiimenlal coinmunity, a univcisiiy, ,m oigani/aiioii ol woikeis, 01 
even a political paity ''['hey iecogm/-c' iltc lights id ihe "coiniminilv ” It 
IS not pietcndcd that all men ccpially .shaic this acknowledgmeiu; not 
that thcic is not .something uneeilain and conimgenl .ihoiii the acknowl 
edgraeiiL, noi that it is explicit, noi iluii ii is not iintlfi siiain 'I hat it 
can be changed by open discussion, and peiliaps llie making of new law. 
through accepted, or at any i.ue, ciTeciivc msiituiions of auihoniv, is ,1 
decisive factoi in the icducUoii of tensions. II one has not pisiKC now. 
but IS not denied the assuiaiuc of it pci haps some das, ilicn lensum is 
relieved, 

Hence, some tension m socieis is ahvays (iiesenl, and nnisi lie ex 
pected. It can only he avoided if men die oui. I'oi even man is .1 ii.dl 
of cxplo.sivc eneigic's, wheihei slatic in defense ol his rnvn, oi exp.iiidiiig 
III quest of his own In a nation, as hetw'cen nations, we ,11 c deionu'd to 
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tensions because we arc promised life On the whole, and in the long i un, 
government maximizes all life though it diminishes some expi essions oi 
it And It is at once limited and maxunized, in the name of the com- 
munity or the nation, Is humanity likely to be the moderator of life 
energy and life giver in this sense as between nations ? 

UNESCO came into existence to introduce by persuasion an accept- 
ance by the people oi all nations of a common morality, of a loyalty to 
human beings wherever they may be, or of their long teim and common 
interests The essence of its teaching is the pimciple of settlement of dis- 
putes by means other than the use of force Instrumental thereto is the 
principle "to realErm faith m fundamental human rights, m the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small ” All this would still leave a place foi 
tension, angei, disappointment, and disapproval as the nations seveially 
made progress in their own way But the supreme purpose of UNESCO 
IS to open the frontiers of the mmd across the frontiers of teriitoiy 
If UNESCO’s purpose indicates the nature of tolerable tension and one 
way of overcoming group insanity, so does the life of political parties 
m the individual countries where those parties are fiee Political patties 
are separated by more or less serious diflerences of outlook Some, in- 
deed, altogether deny the validity of the basic principle of the system of 
government, its outlawing of violence and lule by a self-peipctuating 
minority party Political parties cause each other the most poignant 
pets; their policies, their programs, their personalities, then views of 
human nature-all these aiouse fears and hatred of the most intense soi t 
It IS known also that if one party gets into office it may be for many yeai s 
and that during that period the minority must submit to the maioi ity to’ 
the extent that the majority wishes 

Yet thp arc mitigating factors which leduce mterpaity tension ftm- 
accepted; ^ ,o anothe “ d "ll, 

sabastchomogenatyotcmccharacici In democratic states altlioui* 

te parttes dtffe, rn policy, often very markedly, they tnhab 'on e.t 
■o.y, then members can more from places rhel do not the m „ h 

Ilot'c a/ or economically (this has its limits)’ 

ttvei for tie » oh,oc- 
«q-.e.ce theteia, that rie ” 
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libaties, for the minoiity to peisiiade the people that the majoittv niipht 
to be turned out of office, and that tlie policy of the ma|onty oiighi to be 
tempered by the picscnL aigumenlji of the minouty ThiuS is the fuiida- 
meiual that must be -accepted if the dcmociatic system is to work, And 
in many cotintiies it docs woiU, and piojjicss is made by all despite the 
fact that great sloims ol angei aic aioused in the coin sc ol the conflul. 

In the center is the fact that panics aie vohmtmy assocititions, open 
both ways’ open to icccivc incmbcis at the wish ol tlie inenibeis, and 
open for inembens to leave and join any other, oi none, oi foiin a luw 
one, without anv penaitv. This is a treine'iidoiis advance in htiman oi- 
ganlzation and the human social mind It accepts the tenet of soci.il 
change and the majority lule method of effectuating it. In othei winds, a 
final absolute creed is not accepted as the cnlci ion ol social life; the demo- 
cratic ciccd IS that no such an aKsolulc and final one exists. Pluidiiv ol 
loyalty, and, theiefoic, a moderation of tempei oi tenseness icsiilr In 
Soviet tiommunism and m Italian Ihiscism an absolute final creed ol 
man’s dc.stinv and worth, and theicfoie ol duty, was maintained Iw 
philosophy and hv foice The naiional unit of soeieiy in imei national 
relations is m some respects like ihe cliciatoiial party wiiliin a nation' 
both ate systems of loyalty, closed to noivhehevcrs, hostile to suangtis, 
and admitting of no fiee movement in and out Political tensions aie 
possible in dcmociatic countiics hciause the paily fionlieis aie “open “ 
Parties iiucipcnetitile each olhci ' then aigumeiiis and aiipeals ociiii m 
a single tciriloual foiurn which is open to conntei aigiiment, Accejit 
ance of the punciple of demociatv, that is, tlie need to :i|)|Kal to the 
people fm legitimacy ol lulc, limits the degeneiation of imth and aigii- 
menl which might otheiwise octiir' In the lelationshiji hetween nations 
all the clai dying inciit of such a ficc svstciTi of poliLic,il mohihty, and the 
.spontaneous fclloivship that comes of voluntaiy seeking out of those 
most like oncscll, aic absent — hence the degice of tension has no ngu- 
latoi '' 

‘'Conimait In Rtilicrtll Imvii 

Alififitilicr, I .irn nut icrv h.ijiin .iltuut tin Lnnupt cf ,is int-d In 

liner iiitl hv otliir p,inici|iints m t'cnifciciucc pist .iml iirrsiiit llic oirilliu lirUKiii .ilnn- 
kiK ptmtiplcs tiC nines ,iiul ilonneritie pinms nt eiinv, if tli.u plu isr tlisipii.im Miiiniile 
Mlivieticiin, «cnn in iiif one of llu iinisl viul f<ii oeii C iiiifiKiins in llu isli inn 
''C’omiiit'in In ’llioiii.is J) Mmi 

I llk( ill! rdopiiiliiin lli.il tcri-iiins .111 nnnn.il. iimn.ilili, slimiil.niM up i,. i uiintl 
point. Also ihr )ioim th.it, ii’illnu .1 nition eiti/ens e,in eli.iiij!i ilnii p.iiiisin iIIiki.iiui 
fricK Oiih LHiUion i>f .1 fiUMi ,111(1 pioKiluir for trwhi tifufinhif' ilunu^h tlu I imul 
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Finally, theie is much if not complete homogeneity within a nation. 
Nations aie homogeneous, with small exception, in language, history, 
literary tradition, political customs, social manneis, appearance This is 
partly the result ot representative institutions, and it is certainly a mighty 
aid to the operation of democratic goveinment. It is well known that 
heterogeneity in the factors mentioned causes a sense of alienation and 
fear, may lead to ridicule, and may originate, oi exaccibate, aveisions 
When men of the same nation convene for long periods of time on the 
flooi of the same representative assembly, then, though they aie of dif- 
ferent parties, they treat each other as poisons, and a process of assimila- 
tion and concession and easing of tensions proceeds.^ 

Thus, It has been suggested that tension cannot be entirely dispelled 
while men remain alive, but that there aie institutions and ideas which 
can mitigate the tensions so that men remain creative while then de- 
structiveness IS reduced; but it is problematical whether such aiuinge- 
ments can opeiate fruitfully as between nations “ 


2 What degree of tension pievails ? 

Our problem lies in the field of the degree of tension It is cleai fiom 
events since 191^, that theie may be such a degree of tension between 
nations, that no solution is available by conference, by uncleistanding, 
by meeting of minds, by concessions. In such a case, international in- 
justice Will prevail, while the strong dominate their neighbors, 01 set up 
world encircling systems of rule. But such an ariangement is 1 datively 
unstable, as injustice will obsess all paities, and produce anxiety, fcai 
and either revolt 01 wai ■' ' 

Tension may cause such an aggravation of feais that VIOLENCE is 
the only way out The degiee of tension is a problem then of the acute- 

■U^Time has a dual aspect (i) is the tension likely to abate, and 

I^itions can produce analogous mobility on a Dianetarv Ifvr*] n « l i ^ . 

wteipatnoiic, tak-ing sides -with ot)r nr\n ^ ^ j ^ citizen could also be 

without humg to be expatriated and mu on successive issues 

^Comment by Hoben C ^ pait.sanship 

‘"’iloiiy bc- 

than I h.ve sod th.at there rs m my own papcrTsercLpt 
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(2) howlonjr IS iliL jKiiod ,i,'ivcn us 10 (iiul and tllui a pcaLcful soIuUdii ^ 
Violence will be ciiiisulcied il dilkiciucs ait V( 1 v at Lite, li ibc dilli'iciKcs 
aiccluiable; and il unit scteitK inessts, tin Itai thai Lulc ul an anlitipa- 
toiy polity may [notlntc an iniibii'.ilv bv oiu ot die paiiies conceined II 
iHs likely llial lensions will iitvei aliate, dun [lei maneiii inslitiilions m 
deal coninunnisly wiih duin niiisi be eslablished II tontlni is inki 
mittciU bec.uise lensnms vai v m dun inieiisiiv, loiUtni, and taii.si siill, 
pcitnanent instiuilinns may be essenlial, bn die tniiseiiiienu s ol siith 
aconlliti may be so mauiiallv and moiallv slunkiiyL; dial eun die initi 
vals of naiional lassiiiide and tomposiiK iiuisi be tidtd ovei b\ wodd 
institutions. 

As foi lilt jiioblem ol llit '1 ime in wliitli a soliiiion mosi be loniid, tin 
liistoiy ol social atl|usimeni ol vi 1 v divt ist kinds teat Ins bow oppu ssise 
isashoit pciiod bn tbotiuhi .ind .id)iisinK ni, bow |i.init m.iv be in 
□eased by the beliel ib.ii wiibiii .1 slioit tune ,1 solulion imisi In loiind 
It may si 1 null, 11 e ukas, bin ,is olien it stt ms 1.1 dun lo piodiu i di spi 1 ,1 
non. This is the t.ise widi die initiii,iiion,d toniiol ol ,iionm 1 neiju A 
considei.iblt mtieast in niiti iKiiion,il ii nsioii b,is otiiiiitd siiu t die liisi 
bomb w.is diop[i( d llitie iieodiii 1 tsisoiis ,dso w bit b ,u i oiini bn lliis; 
luiL tlii.s is a m.ipn Luioi.'IIhk is no tiiMinu dial il die bombs \\i u 
distiibuted the leiision would dtiii.ist ii would jnob.ibK iinii isi st 
veicly. Not c.in we now beln \ t di,ii ibt dt sii in iioii ol du bombs would 
ease tensions b'oi tin b.isn ii iilli piodin mp u nsuni m ibis it L;aid is ili.ii 
It is know'll tbai die bomlM ,111 In m,ulc 

3, HetW'een whom, spttilnall}, isUnsnm obstit.ibit, and is ilu uiision, 

thcieloie, ol ,1 special i Inii.niti ^ 

It seems to me ol niinoi v'.ibn to emisidei ilu easiiu; ol lensions in 
geneial It is essenlnil 111 .ill eases ol unsnni iliiis, psytliniiiv, pt isonnel 
iiiaiiagcmeiu jiioblems, pobin.tl p.iiii (bsei|)lme, ,iiul iiidiistiMl itliiions 
— that iL be m.itle tleai ivho.we die imbke, 01 “ms.me'' tiiiiins. .ind wbai 
IS the natuic and de_e;iee ol llieii Kiision 

In OLU own time manv iniei n.ilioii.il lensions exist, bin onl\ oiu is 
I nil actable by means insult die Limit cl N.n ions 'I ension In 1 w 1 1 n i o|o 
iiial peoples and 1 be 11 impc 1 i.il 1 nit 1 s is bt mi; mt 1 b\ ,1 1 1 1 ix.il ion 01 lot il 
witbcb.uv.il ol imptiial iiili , '1 1 nsion In iwn 11 i.iw niaitii.il noiioinns 
.iiicl t'tonomies ol inveslnunl .md c xploii.ii ion is in tin pioiess ol iin 
pioycincni by die pi nu iple ol ibt ( )pt n I )ooi lo il I t onipc 1 iioi s, .md in 
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ternational loans and technical assistance Communal conflict, as between 
Hindus and Mohammedans in free India, may be solved only by paiti- 
tion. The common education of thousands of Indians in British princi' 
pies of government, especially tolerance and impartiality, and conscious- 
ness of long term good, may avert centuries of bloodshed for the sake of 
Mahomet or Buddha (what uony of histoiyl) In Northwestern Euiope 
and even in the Mediteixauean, m the Umted States of America, Canada, 
the British Dominions, even the Latin American lands, the tensions are 
contained prudence and common values out of Chiistianity, and a long 
history together, combine to abate tensions and to make war look ridicu- 
lous as well as hideous Even their economists are bonds of union be- 
tween them 

TJie chief tension of our time arises out of nationalism; but it is one 
particular example of it that acutely piesents the issue It is the tension 
between the Soviet Union and the Western nations At basis it is a tension 
between diflerent economic systems and ideologies which suppoiL the 
political system within which the economic institutions function If ihe 
conflict weie only between a planned economy and unplanned ones elsc- 
ivhere, there is no reason to suppose that it would evei need rise to the 
point of wai 


I am at consideiable pains to deciy differences of economic systems 
pet se as causes of international conflict. For to begin with, it is easily 
demonstrable that the differences are diffeiences of degiee The Soviet 
Union IS not completely planned, not completely an example of equality 
of conipensation, the United States of Ameiica is not an example of a 
completely latssez fane system with the reign of inequality. Each has 
merits appreciated by the other side and each has demeiiis which cause 
the other country to be so happy in the belief that its aval cannot last foi 
ever, that the tension is slackened 'And beyond that, theie aie all degices 
of intermediate stages between the economies of the lespective nations 

tefiLTd IT^ '/u ""T irresoluble 

tei^ions differences of kind are anothei matter 

he essential cause of tension is not economic, but nohucal It is the 

(il:: 

P )■ tension aiises fiom the fact that each lutes the 

fCommem by Thomas D EhoU 

rclax''tensmns'^‘' ‘"ternational “SUrndmluudc" is sunioieiu to 
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other; though the demoLuitiL h.it« the despotic less than the Soviet 
rtilers hate the dcmneiatie nations*' }ioth have leasoiis loi iheir haired 
The Soviet lulcis hate tlie Westtin world bctatise this wot Id lias piae- 
titcd impel ial doniinaiion; because it itileiale.s class clilTciences ol oppoi- 
lunity, rcwaid, woik, and social iccognition; aiul because in some places 
lacial disci unination and even dovvniiglit biiiialiiv picvail They also 
hate the Western woild because it has shown hostility, at tunes lo ihe 
point of waging war on Russia, and, ii is alleged, olien ol ploitiiig with 
internal enemies toovcithiow the icgitne The Soviet lulcis nuisi liml it 
very dilhciilt to distinguish between Itostiliiv to then own ptisoiial 
powei and hostility to the social ptinci|ilcs which thev pioless 'Che tlis 
tinction IS pailictdaily dilliculi, as tlien leadci Stalin has on at hasi l\so 
occasions openly declaied that the piiiiciples ol Maivism aie outmoded, 
and It may be theiefoie iniciied that lie inleipiets as ii suits bis ouii 
whim The i ulers believe, oi alTect to believe, aiul thev ic.u h then peoph, 
that democi acy is a sham, and its kadets oppiessois and chailatans. 

On the othet hand, the Wcsitm poweis I noss ud! that miuh ol ihe 
agitation about im[)ctialisin is tinitistilied tmicli is evaggriaud in igiio 
ranee, much clelibeiately. T lies see ilu incompetciut ,md inellu utmes ol 
the Soviet lulcis’ plans lint .iliove all iliev see desiHiiisni ’1 lie Sos lei 
luleis conduct oC goverumeiu li,i|'pens to he ,i loinpleie iijuidiaiiou 
complete lo melaphysic S' ol ihedeiiioci.ilie system o| goseiiimt ni, libci 
ties, and hclicfs. Hits is a vital difhieiicc m kind I heie is .inoilu i uiiiiit 
of the greatest impoi tance. Ilu desjioiu svsiem does not ,idmit lomtiin 
nication fiecly to its pcoide, noi c,in loieign count i ic s disco vc i i he i mn se 
of policy ot its ncighlioi. T he maximum evil laii be susjHiitd, ,nid ibc 
foieign sccu'taries ol the powcis cannot take a i isk o| lelsing on nine to 
bring amc'horution foi ilieu peojdes would not loigivi them il iluv 
made a mistake 

One othei factoi is ol the highest lekvaiiic. So lai as we ,irt aide in 
judge from the histoiy of nations, the demon. itn hum is more likels, 
in the long run, iliaii a despotism to make loi a diinuiuiion ol tension 
A demociacy is a divided unit ol goxcinmcni. bn its veiv jn mcijdc is a 
tividcd suue of mind'' Iis bci-dom ol disseiii |ieimiis ,i di.ig on ihe 
'Cnmmouln UdhtnII I iiwu 

''''''''' "luilin ihiii h Inun li.im ,1 |.,i W , i,,,, 

cultuic in Hu'isi.i ilj.ui VHC vdSii 

''Cnmmciu l.y K.ilj.li 'I U'lcivdlinc' 

With till lUKSMij r,i, |i,m„^|.„, ,,, ,,, 1 ,,^ ini|.,itiiiit c. 
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caprice of government; its voluntary association foi electoial and edu- 
cative pmposes supplies a brake on goveinmcntal decision and piecipi- 
tancy, its openness of opinion and debate opens wide the way for the 
ventilation of the point of view of othei nations in the forum of the 
nation These safety valves do not exist in a dictatoiial system It may 
be that specific dictators are not wailike And yet again, it may be that 
specific dictators may really entertain principles of national and woild 
activity, which may cause such a missionary expansiveness, oi even such 
a missionary defensiveness, as to set up tensions intoleiable to then neigh- 
bors, and to maintain them in a state of “insanity” which they not only 
enjoy and indulge, but employ for further self-elation and sui vival They 
are not compelled to offer illumination to the leadeis of other nations, 
and in the daikness fear mounts 

Now no groups within a nation are so unlike in outlook and interests, 
therefoie, as the Soviet Union and the Western demociacies ‘ That in- 
dividuals mthm a nation may be as unlike and even moie so— to the 


make clear that "i tlivided state o£ mind” is one oC the important conditions of pi ogress and 
that Democracy is the only policy under which “a divided state ol mind” cm be harmonized 
Cultivated differentiation in ideas is essential in bunging superior ideas to light and has 
been the source of West! rn piogress It is the only condition in which there can be ficeclom 
of researeh Science is really the child of demociacy and has the opportunity to lelievc 
tensions by the widest international cooperation in scientific knowledge lliis interehnnue 
IS made easier by traditions already established ^ 

‘Comment by Rudolf Allers 

Mr Finer nghdj says that the essential cause of tensions is a political eausc But the ten- 
sum between Russia and the Western powers goes back farther than to the antagonism of 

duMn “‘’rr "I Trf ^ It ‘“"•‘-•ent to read, e g , Dostoievski, to realize 

that long before the West was thoroughly democratic ind the East bolshevistic them 
existed a deep distrust on the part of the Russian mind igiinst Wcstein mfiuenec nnd 

£s“s Ts^f anteeecles modem 

tarianism, just as it was such a simplification to view the eoiiflicr wirl, r ^ 

Iln single nations liLe m iirtue of^h T 'T" n-monahsm Even though 

- defer to one nit. some whidi 

they pertain to the same wider cirde'of lmtorral'"f r “'T’ ‘''’'I 

also from the ancient Mcditerrannn il i, Rlissit stems in hci Livihzjtion 

fit^enced by BvzanUu ' .td " fol Z r’ ' •* 

greater between the Chrjstiin Occid nt I that the innci closeness be 

Russ, a China tiian between the foiinci ami today's 
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point wheie they may be called “insane” — matteis Inilc I’oi, nliatcMi 
then ichosynciasics (01 thcii genius, which is an altcinalivc loiin ol c\ 
picssion), the conceited powei of noiinal socieiv is sulliciciu lu cope nnih 
then insanity. 

4 How fai distant tioni each olhci aictlic hmu'iucisol leiision' 

Unfoi innately, the iomcnlcns ol tension aic on each ollui's donisKps. 
All nations me today bouncl togethu liy lanil, se.i, .iiu! an, .iiid ilu iiiiii 
munications in the cthci If it weic possible to quai.nitint aii}’ e\i essivi K 
unlike nation, by lamparts, 01 chasms, 01 M.iguiot walls, ilicii ilii irn 
sions would be lessened, though the ins.inity naadd siill liave pl.n 'I lie 
woikl could be as tianquil as a sLockbiokei 111 his tliih, Ik'l.iusc the in.u! 
economist next door is planning blue punts in the secluded g.iidcn oJ a 
lunatic asylum 

The woild is physically inscvciable Weapons aie diasiu, disi.uius 
aic shoi 1 Theic is piesstiie of lime, lesl .leeuleiU piodiiee an iinplaniii d 
and unpicpmccl foi oiiibicak None ol these laciois seems c.i)Ml)h nl 
lehcf Stalesmcn, 01 peoples, think iiiiei ms ol the time when tin i.n.igis 
of vvai aicitpaiied, when feat, exhaustion, and pi tit It me ,11 1 ,dl diniin 
ishcd, and when the new mclttstiial, lestMieh, and ittliiioloLtu.d oLms 
aie fulfilled, 

This national tension, .aid the Soviet Wesicia itiisioii chiills, is ihi 
tension ol the iweiuieth ceiuiiiy, and it is llu tnilv out ih.ii niuh iln 
most tiigcnl attention Bill, as at piesciu cli.ignos.ihle, it isnoMobi soKiil 
by any of the teehmeiues by which the lile itnsions ol sotnius irithiii 
the nations have been ajijieascd .mtl goveined 

5 What pccLihai unpetus inliises the tension nl nui imu ^ 

Nationalism 

The phenomenon ol nationalism is uii gt/nvo .nipmuni limn the 
analogy of othei gioupings fads .it ihe vu,il point AnationisilK laiutsi 
social gioupingwithm the woild today hcanng the snpmn.uv ol |)fn\.i 
ovei all Its citi/ens, and enjoying the su.uliest assuiaiue ol lotahs aii.l 
obedience It is the hugest gioiip wlitdi can eneeiivelv oitlam and t sp,, 1 
sell-saciifice Itaeli naiioiialiiy has a long hisioi v ,1 hisiorvol dilh it nn 1 

tionhom otht, nation, limes 11 ,lu .sst.ui ol mtimitahsm snuglu m 
ICtiinimiu liv I h.iiiMs I) I |i,u 

Ilmmiion.scHM,,, i,, nu mi.I I l.,u ui..l „ il„„ p/ ( vvil] 
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the biiefest compass^ then it lies in Giace and Place By Grace I mean, 
the sense of justification of one sdifc that one s actions and thoughts are 
favored by God, that one’s person is merging in an entity which confeis 
immortality. Men yearn for these values, and cannot live without them. 
Even if we reduced men’s hopes to a level where they wcie content 
merely with their daily bread, this lesuigcnt craving after something 
moie than biead would emeige again It happens at this histoncal junc- 
ture that the yearning for value, for praise, for approval, foi Grace, is 
fixed in the Locality, the Place We have reached so far and only so far 
in the human quest for homefulness Psychologists and anthropologists 
are in a position to testify how strong and undefeated aie the yearnings 
ior attachment to family and place. They can say how the ideas of the 
divine, the holy, the gioup authority, justice, self-sacrifice, and recogni- 
tion of individual woith, aie all rooted in this local community In the 
end, nationalism is a way of life, and though some of its blossoms may be 
barrels of gasoline, its lOots are in an amalgam of elementary psycho- 
logical and physical needs The coloi, the feeling, the value, the appiecia- 
Lion, the texture of this corporate peisonahty aie local, and cannot be 
otherwise in the present state of peisonal immobility, of Aucassigheit, 
and the relative feebleness of the appeals to loyalty coming ovei the 
relatively weak media of communication fiom the rest of the wide and 
distant world. 

At this dreadful junctuie in the world’s histoiy, the woild has tiaveled 
only so far in providing the locale of Giace This is the problem to be 
solved, and chiefly for the Western pow'ers and Soviet Russia, 

6a What therapy relieves tension? 

Two chief ways of overcoming tension exist • one is the i eduction by 
persuasion, the other is reduction by mam force. It is possible that the 
present tension is not reducible except by the latter method, even though 
force IS not actually used, but is meiely kept in being as a threat 

In the category of Persuasion we encounter the appeal to Humanity, to 
Prudence, to Economic Prosperity. Much is to be hoped for m the ap- 
peal to Humanity, the idea that all men aie equally worthy. Whatever 
IS said m derogation of the effect of the Judaic-Christian creed in the 

Ch 7 ( Finer, Amaiai’s Desuny. The Micmillin Comp.iny. Ne^v Yo,k, 1947, 
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Western world, it is indubitable that the woild would be f.ii woisc nil 
without Its influence Ovei a laige pait of the woild this iiifliienec k- 
lieves national tensions for it has made Us way into the coiisiitution and 
the laws, and ciude as it may he, into social behaviot. Hut the tension ot 
our time emanates fioni the denial of the piintiple ol the dignirv and 
equality of man as a deteimmaiu of his polilii.al life.'' 'I his tod.is h.is 
come to mean almost the whole of his life, so much has society come in 
mean to the individual Thcio is an undeniable elc.iv.ige beisseen tin 
Humanity of the West and the Humanity ol Soviet Russia. Ncithci will 
yield to find a common giound foi iheii diflcicni pei suasions And, m 
truth, the Soviet nilcis’ prmeiplcs and despotie piaeticcs aie giasc lel- 
rogressions. 

Thepiinciples of Humanity may be taught hv the United N.itioiis and 
thiough its auxiliaiy oigans, if that oigani/ation can be long enough 
maintained without degcnciaUng into an aiena. II the dissensions wcu 
not so giave, and the time available w'cic long, tlicn we might cNpcit ili.ii 
which has hithcito occuuod m political icpiescnt.ilivc .isscniblics ssluii 
parties face each othci . they would lialcini/e. But let it Ik iioimd tli.ii 
this lequncs what mtci nationally docs not exist thcabilils ol tlu dilhi 
ent contestant, s to pass ovci into the camp ol the oihei side .11 ihcn ow n 
will Nations legal d those who pass ovci, Ol wnsh to, as ti.iitois Wiicu.is 
the United States of Amciica and the otliei n.ttions .it k.isi allow .ilmosi 
unfettered cmigiatirm, the lascist couiiiiies did iioi, and tin Sovki 
U nion docs not now Isveii so, so long as the Uniied Naiioiis dth.iies, .1 
body of pimciple is cnuucuitcd which one clav mas be impoilaiil ,is ,1 
netwoik to hold the svoild togeihei m a state oi ciM' tension 

By Puidcncc, I mean an mfliicntul leeogmtion ol the siii|ndiis and 
pain of losses menu eel in svai This might coiistanllv he hioiiglit hoiiit to 
all people, cvciywhcic It is no ii.se iLdiicing the tension 111 oik counlis 
when the tension in anothci is left lampani, he wlio desisis i.ihcs nsk^ 
from him who insists This implies cs.ici slatisucs ol the l.icis oi Iocs 
''Comment by Ril|)h T Flcwtlling 

I should like to sec tins iilc.i csp.iiKlol, fm pc.ilii|is il nicui wm ilniit in i lililn.b iIk 
general recognition o£ .i pliilosopliv of tlu intiiiiMC smiiiIi of (m n in in, ii iiiiclit i 'iiMi li .1 
smallci denv.igt over llio "iiuilioil" liv wliicli it i.iii lu liimuilil ,il>oul Hii •1111 plnl.. ..pm 
IS scK-conliadictory in tins tli.it wliiU .imiing to vise tlu lupin .,t wi II m i,l m p. i iii/. 11 
Itovcilooks llu iiulunililc. iil.Uiiin of llu liiglicl pnod to tlu i'|..iiik( <i| p. 1 ..ml n,. 
dom Only .is the luison cipoys llic wiilis: possiliU liluiu uiM.iiniiii nilh ilic . . 1111111..11 
ivclf.necaii he nuke his most s.ilnilili cnntiilnitinn In ihi liii 
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and their significance, put in the most graphic teims But as all negotia- 
tion teaches, flee and universal communication among the principals, 
that is the people, is a sme qua non 

Economic Prosperity is a form of Piudencc. It is essential to foiestall 
the despeiation that comes when men and then families have no liveli- 
hood, and not only lose their goods, and staive, and see then childien 
starve, but also suffer disillusion and personal mis-estecm Such despeia- 
tion may cause men to accept the leadership of adventuiers and so lead 
to national insanity of such a kind as to increase the fears of othei nations 

As the operation of both political party life and industrial relations 
show, the giving of some economic security and hope to people may 
will friends foi the benefactoi nations International institutions aie al- 
ready involved in this work. But individual countries with great eco- 
nomic prosperity must do more, even if only £oi then own sake For 
no nation is big enough today to be able to cany out its functions m the 
world balance of power without allies 

Yet It IS essential that not too gieat a weight be put on the impoitance 
of Economic Prospeuty One might conceivably arouse such anticipa- 
tions that they would be hard to satisfy. It is fai bettei to be economically 
moderate, while the icst of the persuasion is concerned with Humamiv, 
and above all, the value of civil liberties loi the well being of man 

My own view is that these elements of Persuasion aie poweiful, but 
not powerful enough ^ The degree of the tension between the two pi inci- 


’Comment bv Rudolf Allers 

not be too effective Tlie unrumeU!, put 
ai t d "'■th.n the Western fr.ime of ickuncc 

n th ’ to the rulers of nationalistic Gerin.inv They 

w an perhaps even less to those of Russia There is one element wliidi lendeis .iJI Zh cot 

slender ’ '^>'onccs of i thorough success be 

..uS.' s. *. 1 1, 

brevity’s sake, one mav cill “conversion ” But foi 
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pal dissentients is too gicat for the assuiancc of ]itace foicvti It is not 
the province of the wiitei of a scientific papei to attempt to tou sic an i- 
dents I lefci to the kind ol accidents which might convirt ihe Sosiit 
Union into a goveinmcnt witli a dcmociatkally elected and clectoiallv 
responsible executive and paihament I have to assume that ihis will not 
happen peacefully, and I judge hy the siieeclics and ai lions ol ihi pu m ni 
luleis of the Soviet Union 

Now, the whole woild might he intiinulatcd into tlie siiiicndu ol 
national pi inciples and ways of hie hy Feat A loiu liom oiiisidi laili 
nation might be so ovei whelming, in cotitempl.it ion, ih.ii 111. iin ni iln 
dearest desiies of men might he put awav Some 11.11 ions h.ise bun 
known to suiiciulei then demociatic w.iys, because a neighboi disjiosis 
of ovci whelming sticngth Is iheie ainthiiig in the uoild uhnh mighi 
make all men in all n.itions Icel a common acquit su nee m t.iie ol .1 
common feaU I cannot see such a loicc at picstni. W.u so l.n, li.is 
proved of no avail in picventmg tin lepeiiiion ol iistll nniit dtsinu 
ttvely. 

Fuithcimoic, men collcctivclv desiie m.utii.il .mil spiiiin.il 

which make them adam.int to le.ii, even aciti.il It.n in ihe midsi o| liiiih 
and bombing, and even teiiihle loiuiic Moicovti, sonn giniininuiis 
h.ivc an Intel est clillcieni liomih.iiol then peoplt , 'I he kind ol |iii\‘in 
tivcfe.u I have in mind is a feai ih u must alleci .ill innsusiHs i',ui 
.itomte waifaie and the thie.it ol hacicii.il w.nl.ne ilo noi sti m lo d.iniii 
the mind ol the n.itions, llie sti,ingesi |ihiiionunon o| out nines n. 
siiicly the light accejHaiKc of tliesc menace s I In t .11 s c.in In so shi u k iii" 
as to be unbelievable. 

The only way that lem.ims is tbecombiiud use ol lom.oi ilu* ihu.u 
of foicc in ceitam cnctimstanccs. Wlicic .1 gion|i ol luhis, m .1 ishdlr 
nation, place then own piiwei above luim, me jninciple, ii ni.ts In possibh 
to aveil then aggiessions by ollciing ihcm .1 ch.n. imnimeni ,nul o\tt 
whelming ihie.it to all then powci il ibcv d.nc to i.ike ilu n .h imns 

We aie iotced to the conclusion that one ol tin \\ .i\ s ol rt din mu n n 
ston among the nations, one ol the wavs to icsiou s.iniis, is ibe ibn it o| 
foice Is not national sot ic'tv a deal cxemplilK.iiioii ol lliis pinu iple- \\ 1 
ought not to be misled b\ pc.uc m om own n.iiional sm un, .. uiio ilu 
belief ih.it foicc is not consl.inily oper.itive ilu 1 1 in 


ihiulinH, tin .I|i|,i,u,iu.jn, iii.l ilu ill>.tis<iu' m |iiis ,i, ,,,.1 m, ||„ ,, 

oltlieWtalu. picstnul Hill siKiiKiluniil m ilu (l.uil(iiiil n,„l,l 
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6b What can the Therapy do foi our time? 

1 offer with diffidence some principles ot national therapy, designed 
to induce more sanity in governments and peoples, and to reduce inter- 
national tensions 

a. Offer the maximum amount ot aid from the richer to the poorer 
nations on political terms. 

b. Enter into the maximum number of economic arrangements across 
national boundaries, so that the value of other nations may be brought 
home continuously to the peoples who thereby benefit 

c. Maximize all cultural displays and exchanges — of art, science, and 
scholarship. 

d. Maximize the number of personal and professional exchanges to 
the extent of hundreds of thousands per year If the people of the woild 
were nomadic there would be no nationalism It will not necessai ily hap- 
pen that these exchangees will become the political leaders and teachers 
of their own countiy— but as the experience of the I.L.O and the United 
Nations and the history of the twenty interwar years of peace organiza- 
tion show, many of them will be so 

e Encourage the Voice of Each Nation to speak out ovei the laclio 
to all other nations. It it were possible it would be desirable to present 
millions of radio sets to the poorer countries If their goveuiments did 
not consider this to be subversive, and punish the recipients, as the law 
ot at least one country makes certain, a way would be found to men’s 

hearts that would make their own governments less bold, and peihaos 
less capricious. ^ 

f. Keep the United Nations in being and in continual argument If 

dSTm conditions before it toi 
debate, and introduce mtianational issues, hke the position of Indians m 

South Africa or the position of the Baltic peoples or Poland within the 
Sovie orbit, for vemilatioii Often the cure for tension is more ten.mi 1 

the heart may be unpacked with words,” and so chat the defaulter 
may be subject to social shaming cietaulter 

tr7z“ ribi “7 ■■■"■ 
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out government, with neithei common iiupciioi noi a common moi alil} , 
and that time may not allow of the effective creation of the lattci, let 
them be ready undei the dictation of a piinciplc of justice to reduce the 
insane to sanity by foicc, if alas, this should be unavoidable. l'hc\ must 
lemember that all the modern slates we know came into cMsteiice m 
this way by an act of foice of longer or shoitei dtiratioii by the majoi ity 
or mmoiity, which leainod that tensions could only be relieved in the 
aiea of a single government by sliock tieatment I'his means a single 
body, not uniepiescntativc in the end, with piepondeiant loice, which 
by Its beaiing and humanity can olTci all contestants secuiity and iian- 
quillity in their spiiitual and mateiial piiisuits, as indeed, the niodtin 
sovereignties offeied tianquillity of worship to all ctceds, to come and 
go as they liked, to take the work they could do and could get, to eiijoy 
its fruits This IS the actual history of government in a single natum.'" 

h Theie are some values wc must icinain '‘insane" about, wliaievei 
the consequences, whalevei the tension. We aie all compelled lo choose 
some spnitual basis on which to found oui lives and to suppoit those ol 
our neighbors The piinciple foi me is the one which, svuh all the impel 
lections of its doctrine and the failuics of its opei alive maclmiciy, ollcis 
the maximum uucaeiced oppoitiinuy to puisne the Tiuih and tlu de- 
velopment of Peisonality— the deinociatic sysiem ’J his is the best and 
the most viable dial man has yet eoiiceivctl. ll should lie pi esei ved, s\ hai 
evei the tension 


“Comment liy Hobert II Luwic 

Professor loner .irjriKs uiiriuly, I tliink, ih.n ini«Uin smus bur uinu min rsi.uno In 
an act ol force Coulil « not be .\r}.nit(l by such dosermiums .is ili< iircc in ItusM in uin ili ii 
It, too, will not be "unieiuesentuiVL in tbe mil - tint u rt|irisinls nurds .1 li.nKilinii il 
type ut aibiimisti.itionf 
Comment by Gottfricil .S.iloinon Del.itom 

II wc icmcmber the w.iy in wind) ".ill iiuiiUin siiiis i.mu miu imsuiuc iIu |<i,,|.btii 
seems to be when is Itussn commR of .if>e’ 1 ’iilun.s .is .1 i]iuMuin nl iiiiiin),' \n.iibl ilini li is. 
to wait for tlic InnitMum of the resolutioiwiy ixiunsKm Wlio sn. ilu bniUs’ Ibis is m 
our time .1 qiicsUon of liiRliei aiiiliooiy When tlie itriitnn.il b.uiiul nus ,irt iipsu b\ 1 m w 
nomadic expansion ,intl a world powci of Asi.uie dmiuisiims li.is 1 nioiuiimK ol i.iroi 
exercised sfiaiiist the miis qm, only an alluiice of .ill so s.ilhd pi m losmp nitinii' i in 
defend the norms and forms of tuUur.il sosistv No ippi.isi nu lit ol llii '■Suihi.iii ' i.. mil 
of McdUcriancan .uid Athiiuie Ir.uiilions .iiul no isonomis u.isons ol doiiip liiisiiusi ssitli 
tile enemy will create sonic thiiij! like .1 I’.is llin.miiii i 
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N ext ye^r marks the centenaiy of the Communist Manifesto (18^8), 
that shoit essay which contains most of Maix’s piophecies in 
stark and unembellished piose He was wilting foi the masses, not ioi 
academics, and he avoided superfluous metaphysics and esoteiic eco- 
nomics, Hence there is little room to aigue about what he leally meant 
All who can read can follow 

The imminence of the anniveisaiy makes it paiticularly appropiiatc 
to review in the light of history his major thesis— the inevitable collapse 
of capitalism In most of the world, capitalism is dying 01 dead Noi is 
there much ground for anticipating that it will be lesuiiected Appai- 
ently Maix was right even though his timing was a bit off, he did not 
anticipate that capitalism’s senescence would be so prolonged. 

But the prophecy that capitalism would die was not the heart of Mai x’s 
message A simple man can venture the guess that what is, will not foi- 
cvci remain. Marx analyzed the bases of contempoiaiy capitalism and 
deduced therefiom that the system was doomed. He aigued that a com- 
petitive economy, based on private property and free laboi, could only 
develop into an extreme form of monopoly, and in the piocess destioy 
the profitability of capital and the employability of laige sectois of the 
laboring population, The death knell would sound when all industry 
was under monopoly control, when millions of laboi eis weie on the 
scrap heap of unemployment. At that moment it would be logical and 
inevitable for the expropriated, by a levolutionaiy act, to establish socml- 


In all but a few countnes capitalism is dying 01 dead Did it die as 
larx foretold Hardly. Capitalism succumbed to wai, to the national- 
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istic fieiizies that engulfed the woild twice within a single gcneiaiKin 
And this nationalism, which has proved us viiiluy all too well, Mai\ 
disdained as an impotent anachioinsm of a piccapiiahsUc cia. 

The oilhodox will rise to a man and piotcst loi, lo then lights, the 
two wais weie an incvitahle outgiowlh of the conliatliLtions inlieuiil 
in indiistiial capitalism. But they must iccogni/e one siiiijile Kiel C oin- 
munist Russia and capitalist Amciica wcie alhcsl 

What IS meant by the statement that eapitalism is dving oi dead ' 1 he 
essence of nineteenth ccntuiy capitalism was the huge stope loi piiv.iie 
initiative in business aflaiis The game piovided gieat ineeiilives. Moii 
over, except foi piolubitions against iniudei and ouuiglu theli, the 
players weic unhampeied The incentives have liceii gieailv lediieed. ihe 
rules radically altcied Today a Britishci who cams a si/eahle iiuomi 
woiks thiee out of eveiy five days loi hi.s governimni. It he dies and 
leaves a .sizeable estate, his childien ate lucky il they leceive a lew luin- 
died pounds a year. No patent tan any longct insuit foi his tliililien .i 
life of ease Capitalism, at least as Mai\ knew it, is no nioie 

The skeptic may admit that all this is tine foi Itngkuid, pnhaps csin 
foi the lest of Etuope, but he will conitiid thal it does luu ap[il\ lo llu 
United States Have we not just teaehed the highesi level ol ii.uional 
income in oui entiic histoiy? 

Despite the obvious sliengih of Amciitan e.ipii.ihsni, ii ni.iv hi \s ell lo 
leview what has lianspiicd if only lo gam a little ptis|ieiiivt lai iisinii 
trasL 1948 With 1848 

Thepioblem of incentives is compheaied, foi u goes hevoiul ilie siiii|i|e 
question of the avciage late of leiuin em invested eapital 'lud.is i,i\ts 
exeicise a ciucial influenee on incentives He who desiits lo invesi know s 
that if he is lucky, much of his gams will go to the govei iiineiii , il lie 
loses he can secure some tax compensaiion The d.i\ ol i.ipnl aeeuinul.i- 
tion IS ovei 

There aie also the new lules A man can laise capital only within tlu 
limits piescubcd by Liw and admmisti alive agencies II 111 ihe oil, in.il, 01 
milk mdustiy, his eveiy move will have to take aeeiuini ol dei.iiled ug 
Illations How diireiciiL in 1S4S when taxes weie insignilu.uii and 
government was conspicuous by the extent to wliieli it souitlil to .issisi 
busines.s! 

Equally sigmfic.uu have been the changes on tlie lahoi Inmi I'viii ,1 
half ccntuiy ago, mdiisLiy was m a .siialegie iiosiiion. Men had to wotk 
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in order to live, by and large on industiy’s terms True, these teims were 
affected by the underlying relations between the numbers o£ workers and 
industry’s need for them, but within wide limits, industry was able to 
dictate Assuredly the individual workei had no lediess 

Today industiy operates in the shadow of poweiful unions The day 
of very large profits is over Labor, on the lookout foi its share, cannot be 
denied Noi is its influence limited solely to wages, it also exercises great 
power over pioduction No longer can management make a unilateral 
decision to install a new machine Whether the investment will pay, and 
to what extent, will depend to a very large degree on the attitude of laboi . 
No sane management will pioceed until it has taken labor into its con- 
fidence 

There was a time not so long ago when the captain of industry had to 
coiicein himself only with his pioduct and us puce If his wares were 
good and cheap, the public would not inquire into the circumstances of 
their manufacture It was interested in results, not in explanations To a 
large extent that is tiue today but with a difference Most consumers are 
members of the laboring class In addition, there are many other con- 
sumers who possess latent hostility to business If they sense that then 
values are being fiagiantly violated by industry, these groups will fight 
No longer can a businessman adopt the attitude of “the public be 
damned ’’ 


No longer sovereign in his own realm, the businessman is even less 
powerful in the world outside Maix made a poor guess when he postu- 
lated that those few capitalists who suivived the test of the market place 
would grow in power until there was none left to challenge them. 

These changes must affect the operations of the capitalistic system It 
IS contended by some that these restrictions on the businessman’s scope 
tor action have leacted adversely on the piogiess of the economy Nor 
can this evaluation be blushed aside by poiiumg to the very high level of 
national income in the United States, for those who believe that the le- 
strictions have been deleteuous will insist that the progiess has been con- 
siderably less than could have been made m the absence of the oneious 
restrictions Their attitude can be summaiizcd by saying that economic 
progiess depends on new investment and businessmen will not invest 
except under conditions that are not harassing 

the^fac^tb f b government, 

the fact that businessmen today ate forced to take account of a hos^ 
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of piessures fiom goveinment, fiom laboi, and the public-— tliese lacti ol 
lowered incentives and gicatei contiols may ccintain the explanation ol 
why investment funds ficquently go begging, why it happens that busi- 
nessmen, whose raison d'Stie is the making ol money, act as if they have 
lost inieiest m the game. 

But this explanation is not sclf'cvitlent In the eaily days ol indiistiial 
capitalism, Adam Smith pointed out that the latc ol piolit had to In 
studied in lelation to the general seciiiity ol pioiieity- the lale lx mg 
highest wheieseciinty IS lowest Hcfiulhei suggestctl tliai ctisioin plaved 
a laige role. Businessmen will not become distiessed at conditions ilial 
have long pievailed, the familiai is seldom shocking 11 Smith is light, 
the nub of the incentive pioblcm is not the late of piolil hut iatlu.i tin 
ladical changes in the late dining the past Lew yeais and the simulta- 
neous met ease m the msecuiity of piopciiy 

As fat as the change in the talc is conceined tlie lads aic Isw and 
simple Since the eaily iy?os, govcinmental action has kc[)l the mien si 
lates about fifty pet cent below then picviotis level At the same time 
governmeiUal action has mcicased taxes ladically, especi.illy m the hight 1 
brackets 

But tunc passes and “the good old days” become iiKieasingU dim 
Most men, especially most businessmen, pielei to Iivi in ilu pieseiii and 
the futuie, not m the past Howevei, at the veiv lime dial ilieii au us 
tomed scale of cainmgs is being wluiiled .iw.iv, dii gencial poliik.il 
scene has daikcnetl, adding mateiially to the mscdiiiiv ol piopiin 
Threat of wai, wai, loss of piivileged position, till L.ii ol levoliiiion, imo 
lution— these past decades have been a peiiod ol intense luiiiioil 1 aih 
upheaval biought m its wake icstiicUons and umfiscaiions ihai di|uiMil 
owneis of untold billions Adjustment undei these conditions is l.u lioin 
simple 

But business had even moie to eojic wiili Ilu poliin.,il liiinioil, to 
gether with the seaich foi equity which lies deep m mu iiadiiion, li.ivi 
led to the enactment of an inctcasing numlici oL rtgulaiions ainud .11 
conttolling the excrescences of business liveiy type ol economic mgan 
ization— even capitalism m its heyday — is loicetl to opciaic wuhin a sd 
of laws and customs which place .some limitations on the actions ol hiisi 
nessmen 

Businessmen have been comsidei alily upsd these just ytais liuaiiscilie 
fieedom that was theus has been constantly ledticcd by new .iiul urn 
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fining regulations Much of the energy that businessmen of an cailiet 
generation devoted to the search for new profits has been spent in sti ug- 
gles to recapture their lost rights Moreover, the new system of regulation 
has operated to heighten uncertainty. A man thinks twice befoic ventur- 
ing forth into uncharted teiiitory, he may prefer to wait and sec whether 
another pioneer can get through 

So we see that even in the United States, much has tianspiied these 
past decades to altei the environment in which the economy operates. 
There is no easy way to assess the full impress of the changes that have 


taken place in the sphere ol incentives, in regulations, or in the iclations 
of business to the public. There are those who hold that the basic tenets 
of capitalism have been so seriously breached that it is delusional to think 
that capitalism still lives There aie others who insist that nothing stai- 
tling has occurred; the old conflicts between capitalists and laboieis have 
not been altered, surely not eradicated Finally theie are those who fail 
to see the necessity of wringing an answer fiom histoiy, wheihei the 
changes have been superficial oi fundamental. 


These conflicting approaches have one point in common. Wiiliout ex- 
ception, they focus on the environment m which capitalism opciales. 
This environment is important; it should be studied, but theic is moie 
to the problem. Capitalism has an inner as well as an oulei life 
Marx suggested that the key to capitalism lay in its mtcinal tleveloji- 
ment His specific hunches may have been faulty, laige scale pioduction 
does not necessarily icsult in lowei costs; competition docs not always 
result m a fight to the fimsh-it frequently leads to an alliance amonu 
competitors against consumers, labor, oi the goveiument, But although 
Marx overstated the trend towaid corporate aggrandisement, he was on 
he right track Where he erred-i£ the word cii is appropiunc ni ihe 
Zh characteiisiKS of a slill 

vance redounded to his own advan aae m’ K , 
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exception o£ his bankei, £oi rare indeed was the man who could opciatc 
without financial assistance To gel ahead, he had to get the jump on his 
competitois, either by discovering how to pioduce moie cheaply, sell 
moie atti actively, oi finance himself at a lower cost His maigins wcic 
nariow, the stiuggle foi suivival was intense. He could piospei only by 
keeping out fiont Theic was much suppoit for Adam Smith’s obseiva- 
tion that the cffoits of individuals to impiovc themselves inevitably ic- 
suited in the inipiovcmcnt of society 

What do we know about the huge coipoiation today? Tiist, its veiy 
size affords it piotcction if not sccuiity Its immediate comjietitoi.s are 
fesv m numbci and moie likely than not it has been able to woik out 
Lindeistandiiigs with them. Thclaw assists by gi anting it exclusive patent 
lights. Ovei the years it has been able to put aside out of eainings sufli- 
cient to keep itself largely independent of the banks II it needs additional 
capital, It can go diiectly to the public Not the least ol iis strength comes 
from Its alliances Of cotiise competition icmains No unit is so power- 
ful as to be totally immune to the tin eat, li not to the existence, ol com- 
petition, 

But the huge concein opciatcs within comfoi table maigins In good 
yeais the pioductive capacity of indtistiy is usually madcqtiaie to meet 
the full demand; a huge fiim can scaicely fail to make a si/cxible inofit. 
And in bad yeais, it can thaw on its leseives to case the shock In the 
absence of tiaumatic ciictimstances— a levoltitioiiaiy change in tech- 
nology, a coriLipt management, an uiicompiomised stitiggle with lalioi, 
a ladical shift in constimei’s tastes— suivival no longei [loses a [iiohlem 
This fact, if It he a lact, has great signilicance, especially when one con- 
sideis It in i elation to the stiucttiic of management 

One aspect of the changing position of entiepienciiiship lias not gone 
unnoticed In then study of The Modem Coiponifion and Pi mute Piofi- 
eity, Bcile and Means called attention to the biftii cation in the modem 
corporation between owneis and managcis, whose inteiests aic not neces- 
saiily identical They also cmphasi/ed that the stiategic power lesied in 
most cases with the manageis It may be picfciable to distinguish not 
two but three levels of coipoiatc control — owneis, top management, and 
executives— for there is fieciucnlly almost as wide a gulf bciweeii lop 
management iiiul executives as between to[) man,igtnunl and owneis 

In the absence ol pioved fi.iiid oi demoiisliable inellkiency, the actions 
of top management cannot be challenged 'I'oj) man.igeinent must give 
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the owners a sufficiently large part o£ total profits when profits are earned 
— else they may seek a new management Not that owners can necessarily 
succeed in such an effort under current conditions of widespread dis- 
persion of shareholdings However, top management has discovered the 
advantages of a “live and let live” policy It can secure for itself continu- 
ing immunity from interference as long as it is willing to act reasonably 
and grant the owners an acceptable rate of return As long as the economy 
IS prosperous the large corporation with its manifold advantages is sel- 
dom hard pressed to earn a respectable profit Since owners are sensible 
people, they do not expect to receive income when the economy is de- 


pressed and most other corporations are losing money 
Able to meet without undue effort its major responsibility of placating 
the owners, top management need not concern itself unduly with de- 
tailed operations once it has taken care to find competent executives Its 
principal concern is external relations, alliances with other Uige units, 
and public relations Even its crucial functions of deciding upon the 
timing, amount, and type of new investment, are largely influenced by 
external pressures— its estimate of the public’s receptiveness to a new 
capital issue, its estimate of the advice proffered by its financial allies, and 
Its evaluation of general economic and political trends 
Top management is usually chaiacteiized by a high degree of stability 
Once elected, the key officials arc secure until retirement age Since top 
management always includes more than one individual, cliffeiences can 
always be found, for if they do not exist, they will be created in the in- 
evitable struggle for power that is the essence of gioup life This fact 
IS noteworthy if only by contiast with the entrepreneur of yesteidav 
whose leadership was absolute ^ 


Below top management are the executives, each one of whom operates 
m a specialized orbit, be it production, sales, research, personnel Special- 
ization IS the keynote Many secure their first job on the basis of prioi 

nepotism The young executive can get ahead if he is able to match the 
prevailing level of competence; he may get ahead more quickly ,f he 

T 1 "inst cater to its nossrs- 

P ays apart, for the most calculating behavior of the ambitious 
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can. be put to naught by an unexpected luin of foitunc in the uppti 
realm 

The young man who finds a berth m a laigc scale enteipusc usually 
has his eye set on the long run Every yeai that he lemains he has a lai gci 
stake in seiving until retiiement If he competes foi the fiisl piixe— a 
position in top management— 01 if he aims lowei— a good pension at 
retiiement— his path lies thiough the labyiinth of oigani/ational poli- 
tics 

Without developing this appioach any fuithci, it a[iiicais that the 
pronounced concern of most students of contcmpoiaiy capitalism with 
the changes in the external enviionment— the decline in the late of piolii 
and the incicasc in the scope of legulatoiy mechanisms — appeals if noi 
unwarranted at least cxaggciated The futuie potentialities of the system 
may depend moic on internal alteiations As fai as “big business"— the 
dominant characteiistic of our economy— is concerned, much mote atten- 
tion should be devoted to analysing the stiuctuie and functioning of 
management. 

The contiasl with yesterday is maiked Both top management and the 
executive gioup ate inteiestecl in the fiist instance in the maintenance of 
their position, secondly in advancement. Such consuleiations aie pii- 
manly mattcis of oigani/ational maneuveiing, only secondaiily of busi- 
ness competence Thci c was a time not so long ago when the only stem ily 
of an entiepicneui was in successful change But the stiength of huge 
oiganmations lies in continuity and stability 

The lationale ol capitalism used to he iiicdicaied on the fact that as 
cnticpieneurs stiovc to impiove themselves, they inevitahly conn ihutctl 
to the public welfaic Their road to success lay in developing ehesgiei and 
bettei methods of pioduction and distiibuiion Today theie is suiely no 
close coirelation between the pulling and hauling that goes on among ihe 
leaders of a large coipoiation and the public welfare d he best man does 
not always win In fact wc no longci possess adetjuatc ciiteiia foi itidging 
who is best 

Maix exaggerated when he piopounded the thesis that all mattcis of 
consec|uence deiived fiom the lelations between the ownei s of the means 
of pioduction and the lest of society He never thelcss jxised a piobleiii 
of gieat moment both foi the mateiial and the emotional well being ol 
.society. It is almost a hundicd ycais .since he put hi.s hunches on papci. 
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We now know that many were wrong, that others were only half truths 
But we know little more 

We prattle and we preach about the differences between capitali^i 
and communism, between liberty and serfdom Oui instincts may be 
good. Our knowledge surely is not. Unless we believe that we can be 
saved by faith alone, time is running out m which to increase oui knowl- 
edge But we must increase our knowledge unless we want to fall into 
the trap of our adversaiies and base our strength on our prejudices. 
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Religion and the Goals of a Statesman’s 
Peace Policy 

By ROBERT A. GRAHAM, SJ. 

Conti ibttUng editor, "Amenca" 




I N DiscussiNr, cuiutrNi' legal, govci iimental, and adminisii ativc piaciicc; 

which, applied on a vvoild scale, might coniiibiUc to icducing inlei' 
national tension, the piogiam and stiaiegy of our own State Dcpaitincnt 
in leading American public opinion away fiom isolationism ofTcis a iich 
souicc of investigation One of the .siginfieant devices employed during 
the San Fiancisco Confeicncc of t() 45, was the system of “consultants” 
thtough which icpicscntativcs of national oigani/ations wcic given an 
oppoitimily to cxpicss then views on the United Nations cmbiyonie 
Chailcr. In this papci, I limit mvsell to the paiL played by icligious 
gioups and to the possible significance of tlicii lole foi a liiiuic of ic- 
clticcd woild tensions 

One should pcihaps fiisi ask vvhethci proceduics, jiiactlccs, and meth- 
ods aic in themselves sufficient to bung about ,i gcneial icdiiction of 
tensions, at home oi abioad I wondci, foi example, liow much meaning 
the “dcmnciatic process” would have if iheie existed no “demociatic 
ideals” f Of what value aie such foimiilas as “ficedom of infoi mation,” 
“secret ballot,” “open covenants openly at lived at," unless these open 
the clooi to the huger concepts of tiuth and goodness and the dignity of 
the human pci son? Is it true that the deep piohlcms that eonvulse the 
woild can be eliminated thiough the simple liansfeicnce of teeliniqucs^ 
It would appeal that cuiieni piacliecs m govcinment can contiibule to 
diminishing woild tensions only in so lai as ihcy cany ovci into the 
svoild scene the visum and puqiosefulness that make them siucesslul at 
home 


2(J 
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A precedent of the State Department program was its opening of the 
door to forces hitherto never welcomed. As soon as the draft proposals 
ivere made public at Dumbarton Oaks on October 9, 1944, the general 
public was invited to offer its criticisms Reporting on this phase of the 
debate, Secretary of State Edward R Stettinius, Jr, said, “It is doubtful 
whether the democratic process has ever before been applied so broadly 
and so directly to a developing problem in the field of international lela- 
tions ’’ Among those who took up the challenge were spokesmen foi 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish bodies. As the opening of the Confer- 
ence drew near, the representatives of national voluntary associations 
were organized into a semi-oflicial body of “consultants.” These were 
invited to San Francisco and were kept in close contact with the cntiie 
progress of negotiations Cynics will say that this was an ingenious way 
of chloroforming potential political opposition to ratification in the 
Senate It may be debated whether the State Department wanted these 
national groups at hand in order to “tell them” or to “be told ” Officially 
at least. Secretary Stettinius reported that this system of consultation was 
not only “an innovation in the conduct of international aflaii s by this 
government, but also, as events pi oved, an impoitant contubution to the 
Conference itself.” 

It IS relevant to note that a great share of credit goes to this body ol 
consultants for the all important provisions on human lights and fun- 
damental freedoms by which the Diimbaiton Oaks pioposals weie con- 
siderably strengthened In this issue, according to the Secietaiy of State, 
the United States delegation was “effectively and stiongly suppoited by 
Its group of advisers and consultants ” 


Presumably from the viewpoint of the men in Washington, the con- 
sultants representing religious organizations were just more pressure 
groups indistinguishable, let us say, from the United States Charabei of 
Commerce or the National League of Women Voters. The National 
Githohc Welfare Conference, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, or the American Jewish Committee were not religious as 
such But by their origin and support they had their foundation m’le- 
iigious ideah And to that extent, regardless of their setup or mode of 
peration, they were spokesmen for concepts that throw important light 
on he meaning and course of public policy The action of the State De- 
partment was an implied admission that the religious forces of this coun- 
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tiy had something to say about nitei national peace in a rccogni/ed 
foium 

This decision to accord lehgious gioups a voice in the foimiiLition of 
policy is of special significance considcimg the peculiar position that le- 
ligion and the foices of leligion have previously occupied in international 
politics Ostensibly the San Fiancisco Cfonfeience was an occasion foi 
mobilizing all the foices of mankind to serve the one cause of peace. The 
breadth of outlook of the final diaft of the Chaitei is in sti iking conliast 
to the n.ai low political vision evidenced in the (Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Aiticlc i, which expresses the purposes of the new Oigani/a- 
tion, looks into every avenue of human enterprise for help in relieving 
the causes of woild conflict While the tiaditional emphasis is given to 
political and legal pimciples, a new importance is conceded to economic, 
financial, social, ciiltuial, and humanitaiian elements Later on m the 
Chaitci, education and world health get then meed of attention Out of 
these many intciests have spuing the well known specialized agencies, 
—UNESCO, WHO, the Rank and Fund, and othcis It was obvious 
that the Chaiter Fatheis did not want any stone left tintuincd in their 
iini denting quest foi peace 

Only one aica of human activity was left unmcntioned, that of religion. 
The omission is .staitling and out of tunc with the otbci wise univcisalist 
appioach ol the Chaiter Was it because lehgion had nothing significant 
to contribute to woild pcace^ Was n because of an inheicnt hostility to 
lehgion on the pait of the delegates and then governments^ Was it be- 
cause icligious concepts could not be fitted inio any practical piogiam^ 
Religion IS ceitainly at least as iclcvant to world peace as cuncncy stabi- 
lization, student exchanges, oi the exploiation of the upiict Amazon bv 
an international team of .scientists. What iccord of acliievcmcnt could 
cultuie 01 education offer that icligion could not'* No one aiose in 
plenary session at San Francisco to declare that "leligion has failed" and 
should be disiegardcd Such an asscition would haidly have been con- 
sistent with the fact that mankind was at that moment tiying to iccon- 
struct a world in which politics, economics, culture, and cveiylhing else 
had equally failed 

Among the delegations at San Fiancisco vaiious consideiatlons may 
have been opciating. Pei haps some old school diplomats of the conti- 
nental mode of thinking weic fiankly inimical to the thought of listening 
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to the voice of religion in such an international program. Or perhaps a 
considerable body of delegates would have humbly acknowledged that 
It was not their prerogative to assign religion its place in a campaign for 
world peace. 

It IS not necessary to read the collective mind of the Chartei Fatheis, 
if such existed, to conclude that the omission of leligion was not moti- 
vated primarily by any dynamic antireligious philosophy When cveiy 
human resource in the four corneis of the globe was being mobilized to 
build a new structure of peace, it is inconceivable that the deepest and 
most ancient force of all should be deliberately repudiated Ceitainly the 
attitudes of the several United Nations during the war itself would 
hardly support such an interpretation The piteous pleadings of haid- 
pressed governments during the daikest days of the war betrayed their 
momentary realization that human society is sustained by the resouices 
of religion If Britain was able to stand it alone m 1940, a large shaie of 
credit ought to be given to the appeal of BBC which piesented the war 
as essentially a struggle foi all that Christianity stood foi Even Soviet 
Russia found it necessary to give the religious motive full play when the 
Nazis were closing in on Moscow The men in the Kiemlin made peace 
with the Patriarch and ostentatiously praised the popes who took then 
place in the Red Aimy, conspicuous with the tiaditional unshoin hair 
of Orthodox priests No one would suspect the Soviets of undue fiienclli- 
ness to the Vatican Yet when Hitler, attacking the USSR, called his 
assault a Holy War, Radio Moscow replied that there could be no Holy 
War without the blessing of the Holy Father, who had given no such 
blessing. 


Such wartime episodes need not be interpieted as indicating abiding 
appreciation of religion But they aie unwilling testimony to the role 
and power of religious motivations A national catastrophe revealed to 
t ose who hold the leins of power the ultimate foundations on which 
society rested. Unforlunately the vision was fleeting and we do not yet 
know how profound y governments have been affected by then expen- 
ence m the hour of gloom. ^ 

traditmn fortunately not inherited the continental 

1st ” We d H considered the slate necessaiily “athe- 

t We did not need a catastrophe to lemiiid us that religious idLls ai e 
basic m our national life Thus the action of the State Lpaitmem m 
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consulting lepiesentalives of leligioiis oiganizations, among othcis, in 
the foimiilalion of a developing foieign policy excited no comment 
Today this system is still continued at Lake Success, unfoitiinaicly, 
however, not undei the hioadci auspices of the United Nations itscll. 
While religion has been given some oppoitunity to shed its light upon 
the cnuisc of our policymiikeis at home, it has yet to find even paitial 
scope 111 the inteinational oigamzalion Is it too much to say that inici- 
national tensions will icraain stiaincd until the insights of men of faith 
aie given a bcttci play in woild politics?" 

"Ciimmuu by Kail W Ikulsdi. 

Two bioad gioups ut questions sam likely to aiisc in coniitction with any Midi pioiioMil 
Fnsl of all, whit gioimds iic tlua to liopt that the vniu of the world's religious riigiiii' 
7itKins will be moie than iiieie lepetition of the argiimmls of their lesiteetivc goseriliiieiits’ 
What eireiimstincts have ehanged since the lirst World Wir, when I’lote slant, Cilholie, 
Orthndos, and Jewish religious Ituleis in the vaiious bdligeient eoimtiiis iiiged their 
ftillowtrs to siippoit the national wai clfoits, sonictiims even blessing then arms, cseii 
when the pohiies so suppoited clearly im|)lieel the killing of iheii eo-redigioiiisls in other 
countries^ What have the woild’s eliitiehes le lined, that may enable them now lo iid man 
kind to tnnseend anil lesolve its eurieiit eonlliets— r.itliei than merely to deepin and 
embitter these elashes? I btliese lint bopefeil aiiswtis cm be given to thew iniestiiniv, hut 
that we have to turn for them lo the leaders of religion 
The scLond einestion is this Uow eleailv elo we icili/c tint among the woild s iiii])iili- 
tion lodav the Christians foim but i miiioiitv} ])ei vvi ileaily re'di/c, tint in saying lint 
the fiitiiie peaeo must be built on Christian principles, we aii also saving tint it must liki 
wise be hiiill on Moslem, Jewish, Hindu, lluelelhist, ( oiiliieiin, hhintoist, m iihiloso|diiial 
positivist or nnteiiahst lumeiiilev, oi must it leisi not he wholly iiieompalihlc with ilieiii' 
Ought wt‘ not lo make it elesii that the minimum jiiiiuiplis of a iiist piaei ire (’hristian, 
hut tliiu the}/ ate iwl n iHowo/mfy oj Cliiistmily, but rather, heing liased on human svm|ii 
thy and reison, aie leeessdilc to adlierents of all religions as well is of all tins woielly 
philosophies which do not exdnde these basie elements’ 
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T he aim or this paper is to suggest how the ethical characteustics of 
government policies and the spirit in which they are administered 
may determine whether harmony at home and good will abioad can be 
secured I am not thinking of the substantive policies which government 
pursues— political, economic, social— but rather of the ethical values 
underlying such policies and the moial behavioi of officials in puttinn 
them into effect. ^ 


Mofally Dynamic Values 

I start with the assumption that the goal of man is to fulfil his m- 
dividua possibilities for intellectual and spiritual life and to achieve 
rotherhood in his human relationships It is my view that he succeeds 
m so far as he moves to successively higher levels of haimonious coi- 
^ u ^ove IS the cementing ingredient 

thosethn experience, as well as m the teachings of 

those who have, in a unique way, sought and found the purposes and 
God a, .hey bea, on 

Se n^rsa 177 T'"'"'' 

universe Self-centeredness, hate, prejudice, dishonesty, arrogance, 

34 
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and other destructive manifestations of human nature lead to individual 
and corpoiate irialionality, to injustice, bloodshed, and to the loss of all 
worthwhile values of life In the same way, toleiance, unselfishness, in- 
tegrity, and love produce balanced and cllccuvc peisons and societies 
If biotheihood based upon love is the ob|cctivc which we should all 
seek in oiganized life, then must we not incoipoialc into goveininental 
policies and administiation, and instill in the men who shape and cany 
out these policies those elements which pioduce brotherhood^ Contiaii- 
svisc, must wc not puige governmental administiation in so far as possi- 
ble of fiiction-ptoducing factois^ 


Mold Foundation of United State!, Demon mv 

The United States was founded on ceilain Itindamenial concepts of 
the nature ol man and God— conccjits which have a diiecl hcaiing upon 
man’s political, social, and sjniitual possibilities These conceptions aic 
wiitten into the covenants of oui caily scttleis, the Declai.ition of Inde- 
pendence, the Gonstitution, into oiii laws and oui judicial decisions. 
They have been at the hcait of the piincipal pionounccmeiUs of otii 
statesmen since the days ol the Founding Fathcis. 

The ideology of the Gout mental ('ongiess, which was destinctl to 
forge both the Dcclaiation of Independence and the Gonstitution, was 
summed tip in 1774 with this pionoiincemeni of the delegates' 

Wc aic resolved and do resolve, that it is an indispensable duly which 
wc owe to God, our Countiy, oursehes and posterity, by all lawlul ways 
and means in oiir power to maintain, depend, and jireservc those umI 
and religious rights and liberties for which many of our lathers loiiglu, 
bled and died, ,snd to hand them down entire to future generations 

This noble view led quite ualuially to these four distinct but inteiie- 
lated concepts m the Dcclaiation of Independence 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
t That all men are cicatecl ccjual, 

2 That they aic endowed by their Crc.iUir with ccitam inalienable 
lights, 

That among these arc life, hbciiy, and the pursuit of happiness; 

4. That to secure these rights, govei nments arc insuiuted among men, 
dciiving their just jiovvcrs from the consent of the governed. 
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In this declaration aie summed up the most challenging and encourag- 
ing ideas of all time Oui Founding Fathcis and the statesmen of later 
years who have helped make this country gieat, not only subscubed to 
these ideas, but they also in a remarkable way incorpoiated them into 
their individual and collective behavioi They sought purposes beyond 
man’s material and social well being They looked for something beyond 
man’s reason to aid them in achieving freedom, equality, and spiiitual 
development 

Washington defined this something beyond man’s reason in his Faie- 
well Address in this mannei : 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports In vain would that man 
claim the tribute ot patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the dunes of men and 
citizens The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
spect and lo cherish them . . Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds ot peculiar structure — reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in the exclusion of religious principle 

The mind and spiiit of Lincoln, like that of Washington, was satu- 
rated with the same values — brotheihood, justice, fair dealing, honesty, 
reverence, Moreover, it would nevei have occuiied to Lincoln that these 
virtues might be divorced from government any more than that he could 
personally follow any other scale of values A fundamental tenet in his 
political philosophy was the accountability of the nation to Almi ghty 
God 

President Wilson, speaking of the rights of men, women, and childicn, 
said m his first inaugural address that the firm basis of goveinmeiit is 
justice' 

Justice and only justice shall always be our motto The feelings 
with which we face this new age ot right and opportunity sweep across 
our heart strings like some air out of God’s own presence, where justice 
and mercy are reconciled, and the Judge and the brothers aie one 


Demoaacy m the United Naiiom 

In distinctive ways the conceptions of life suggested in these brief ,tf- 
ei dices underlie all demociatic institutions and all striving foi Hue fiee- 
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dom. We often recognize the mci it of dcmocuUic values, even though we 
ignoie then basis. 

The United Nations is a ease in point Its Chailei fails to lecogni/e 
that mankind is subject to any highci aiiihoiity than its own pm poses, 
Howevci, the C.haitei icfcis to dcsnahle conditions ol hie that icst upon 
the concepts of man as a spiiittial and moial being in a spintiial .iiid 
moial univcise. Foi esamjilc, the (Miaitei icalliims. 

Faith in lundamcntal human rights, in the dignity and wot til of the 
human pci son, m the ecjual lights of men and women and of nations 
large and small 

The signatoiy powcis also deelaic in the (Ihaitei that they will’ “piae- 
tice tolciancc and live togcthci 111 peace with one anolhci as good iic'igh- 
bois” Rcfcicnccs are made m the (-hailci to “jii.stiee,” “icspccL Ini 
human lights and for fundamental ficedoms foi all,” and "self deteimi- 
nation foi peoples ” 

It IS chlTicuk to icconcilc these .sentiments with the ahseiieL ol .iiiy 
lecogniLion that theic may he .some highei authoiiiv and tlesiiny )oi 
man than the paiticuLii measuios sponsoied hy iikIivuIii.iI deleg.iies, 
Tensions, fiictions, and suspicion have always ihiivcd wheie man has 
tended to think ol himself as CJoil. When he does so lu always .lets like 
the devil That is the way he seems to he acting with especial siiciess 
today 

In considcimg the causes of stalemate in the United Nations, wc m,i\ 
well leflect with sobciiiig thought on I'l.iiiklui’s wouK m (Icoige W.ish 
ington aftci foui weeks of lailuie m teaching .igiciinciii on aiiv issiu m 
the Constitutional Conveniion. 

I luvc lived, sii, a long lime, and ihc loiigei I live, llu inoii. um 
vincing piools I see ol ihis tiulh, dial Clod govci ns m ihc .ill in s ol nun 
and I also believe that, without liis coiinunng aid, wi sh.ill siictcid 
in this pohuc.il Inuldiiig no hcltci than the huildcis ol Ilahcl, \\i shall 
be divided hy our p.uti il, local iiUcicsis, oiu jiioicas w ill he conloumlid 
and mankind may hcrcaltci, from tins unforiimaic iiistanie, dispaii 
ol cstahhshing govcinmtm hy liumaii wisdom, and k.uc it 10 tli.mu, 
war, and con(|ucsl rtlicrcloic hcgli.ivi to inovi di.ii hciiuloiili pi.iviis, 
im|)loinig the assist.nice ol lltavtii .iiid its hk ssing on om ddihi i.nnms, 
he held m this asscinhly ivuy moiiiiiig 
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Foices Which Undo mine Denioctattc Action 


As though turning our backs on what we know is line, we deal in- 
creasingly with these fundamental aspects of life on an abstract basis Po- 
litical and administrative leadeis discuss very little today the funda- 
mental moral aspects of the policies which aie pursued, and they ap- 
proach such questions with reticence, if at all, m then discussions with 
lepresentatives of other nations Public expressions incieasingly stem 
from the divisive piinciple of self-inteiest There is little common facing 
Up to the purposes which God has foi man In political and governmental 
circles, as well as in othei areas of our national life, we too often con- 
sider truth and honesty as haviirg only relative values 
While in a democracy we operate on the principle of government by 
law, government, of course, is conducted by men The self-seeking, dis- 
honest, dissipated citizen, politician, or admmistialor will produce gov- 
einment of the same quality That community or nation which is toin 
by gioups seeking to gam the greatest advantage for then particulat 
following, regardless of the public interest as a whole, will faltei in times 
of stiess Dcmociacy cannot long enduie whcie its moral foundation has 
been corrupted 


Democratic government requires honesty in the actions of those who 
institute governments-the citizens— as well as then public officials In- 
deed honesty m one group cannot exist long m its absence in the other 
Such honesty piospers under two conditions (r) when the material 
necessities of life aie reasonably available, and (2) when people aie con- 
ditioned to honesty as a principle of life and feel that penalties inevitably 
lesult from any other course 

The world today is marked by stress and recurrent crises. The dislo- 
cations in the wake of the war, the millions of npiooted people, and 
e woeful lack of elementary necessities of life for a large proportion 
f he worlds population, place great obstacles m the way of haimony 
and integrity in public affan s The combination of economic distress and 

S'fnd Lheir spirit- 
ual and moral fibre can stand ^ 


As m aside, I would like to observe that the way in which the peonle 

sohd^ rule today The explanation in my view is the 

d moral and spiritual foundations of the Biitish people. These words 
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oC John Blight, middle nineteenth centuiy political lefoimci, might 
have been said by Walpole, Fox, Giay, Peel, 01 semes n£ oiheis of inoie 
lecenl times 

I liclievL there is no permanent greatness to a nation except it bt based 
upon morality I do not eaie for military gieatncss nr militaiy lenovvn. 
Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, stately mansions, do not make a 
nation The nation in every country dwells m the- cottage, and unless llie 
light ol your constitution can shine there, unless the beauty ol youi 
legislation and the excellence of yom statesmanship arc impiessed ihcie 
on the feelings and conditions ol the people, rely upon it, you base yet to 
learn the duties of government 

May I ask you to believe, is I do most devoully believe, that the moral 
law was not written lor mc'n alone in their individual eharaeler, hut it 
was written as well lor nations, and lot nations gieat as this ol which vse 
aie citizens 

In the wake of the woild’s worst wai politicians and adminisiiatms 
appear to lesign themselves especially to the cuirency of the maiker 
place Incieasingly m both domestic and loieign itlaiions “we do m 
Rome as the Roman, s do ” I believe that [Hiblic ollkials as a gioup aie lai 
moie devoted In .social put poses and aie less niaui lahstie llian most mhei 
gioups m the population. T he point is that .irnong oilieials a |ii wlileeiion 
to flatleiy, passion foi puhlieity, 01 inelmalion lo pcisonal stieecss is [lai- 
tieulailv seiious, because it dcstioys peispe'eiivc .iiul siciih/e's then use- 
fulness as leadens 

Social and cconoinie mcastiics mtieasiiigly have become ends in them- 
selves The icsult is lo place gi eaten and gieaien leliaiiee U|imi poliiital 
and economic systems as the answei to 0111 inohleins We foiget tlial it is 
people who make up the woild and who seivc arul aie seived, aiitl iliat 
then spun, then quality, then convictions, iheni stale ol ethical v.iliies 
aie what deteiminc social piogicss 01 icgi cession 

One Ficnch water, m analy/mg the decay ol society bet ween the two 
woi Id wars, bunds the failuie (jI politicians and adminisliaiois to pm- 
vide mmally dynanaic Icadciship as "Tteason'” 


Re^uiiniiiii a I'liiii [•'oiuulalion 

In the laec of undeimimng inllueiuc.s we neetl to leinind ouiselves - 
and this is especially applieahte to allengagcti in govcinmeiu admimsiu- 
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tioii—that actions and attitudes on the lowest day to day scale i eflect and 
determine the bioadest realities This is an impel feet world, but the 
smallest element of high purpose — even in cariying out a distasteful )ob 
— can have almost infinite ramifications for good 
It IS impeiative, therefore, that we lealize how ethical values and moial 
standards can be applied with real effect to curienL pioblems of public 
policy. In this regaid I should like to cite four rathei diverse illusliations. 

Illustration i Confusion of Ideological Issues 

The first example is the frequent failuie of the United States to express 
and inteipret adequately abroad the ideas or values foi which we stand 
and which are now being fought ovei in nearly every land The July i, 
1947, statement of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, refeiring 
to the problems of relations between the United States and Russia, says 

We believe that one cause of this increased tension, and a cause which it 
lies within our power to control, is failure to demonstrate that the Ameri- 
can people stand for a basic moral and political principle and not merely 
for selt-mlerest The cutical and supreme political issue of today is that 
of the free society vets us the police state It is not the economic issue ol 
communism veisus capitalism or the issue ol state socialism vet ms fiee 
enterprise As to such matters, it is normal that there should be diveisiLy 
and experimentation in the world By a free society we mean a society in 
which human beings, in voluntary cooperation, may choose and change 
their way of life and in which force is outlawed as a means to suppress or 
eliminate spiritual, intellectual and political differences between individ- 
uals and those exercising the police power The police state denies such 
rights In the Soviet Union such denial is sought to be justified by Marx- 
ian communism 


In standing foi the moral principles of demociacy, must we not dem- 
onstiate that we act further than for self-interest? We have done little to 
meet the Russian ideological warfare with ammunition of like, but moi e 
potent, chaiacter We cannot buy demociacy m Euiope alone with loans, 
leliet, or economic recovery any more than character can be bought in’ 
the market place Such aid to destitute countiics is essential today R ^ 
in the method of orieung the aid, the total context m which it is offeied 
and the manner in which it is administered, that the public offici.il can’ 
mate ins impression foi good 
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Illusiiauon 2 Maial ClmiaLtei a Requisite [01 Aclmuiistiativc Work 

All aclmiaisti aioi tliiough the influence of Ins pci sonaliiy <uk 1 bchavioi 
may cngciuici tcainwoik, high puipose, and ei/nir de coipi in an oigan- 
ization 

A majoi pioblein of any oigani/cd cfToil is to gel the peisons who 
compiisc the oiganiyation lo work logeihci in haimony. The adminis- 
tiatoi IS always eonfuinted with the need ol olTsciiing the peiveisiiy of 
human natuic and the disinltgiaiing clfeet ol the asscilion ol individual 
desiies, as he U les to establish coopei alive elloi l 

The gicai challenge to an admmistiaioi is to piovidc such le.uleiship 
as will pioducc spontaneous and coopcialivc elloit T he value of skilllul 
administiative lechniques will be olTsel if the adminisiiator himself is 
not icspccled by his sulioidinales Any study of the elTcLlivcncss of gov- 
cinmcntal administiatois in a dcmociaey will icveal that they will not 
scciiic the Hue lespeet of then employees 01 ol the eiii/ens seived, il 
moial integi uy is lacking 

Morcovei, they must possess ideals and pm poses ■ideiju.ile 10 cope wiih 
poweiltil toKcs which make loi iiietion within then oigani/alions and 
which seek lo coiitipL them fiom wilhoul I'he se.ile ol values which 
governs the lile ol the adinimsiiatoi nuisi itllcel the moial leciuisitcs 
that (Joel has eslahlished as die basis loi luiinan liioiheihood. II an ad- 
niiilistiatoi lues to live by any olhei scale ol values, he iiievilablv becomes 
defeated, lull of innei conllicts, leais, and liusiiaiions, and he messes up 
his lelationships, ollieial ,is well ,is peisonal d'b.ii tins is llie meviiable 
lesult tan be amply demonslialed by iisvehologieal and sociological 
.inalysis, as well .is philosophical s|)eculalion 

Ilhistiation -5. United .Si.iies ()teU|iation Piogiam m (Itimany .md 
Japan 

In Ueimany and Japan we encoimiei what might he called an aciile 
case of “mass iiiationaliiy ” The absence ol adequate moial Icatleiship 
and stalnb/mg ciilttnal ,ind icligious loices icsulled in a peiveited and 
cgocentiic socieiy which became socially dcstiuciivc, mteinallv and ev 
teinalh. 

Undei the siiiiendei leims, the Allies became the tiisiodiaiis ol the 
(icimaii and Jap.mese |)eople and of then destmv I'hc peace til ihe 
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world, as well as the requisites of sound human relationships, lequiies 
that this custodianship be undertaken in a manner which will enable 
these nations to become acceptable members of the family of nations 
Obviously, reparations and demilitarization, while necessary, will not 
accomplish this — nor can the introduction ol economic, political, and 
relief programs do so, important as these are 
Germany and Japan can become peace loving and emotionally com- 
petent nations only when enough of their citizens and leaders have de- 
veloped a philosophy and mode of life which will suppoit community 
and rfational life of an orderly character Priority number one of oui 
occupation administrators should therefore be to search out and nurture 
all evidences of moral and spiritual awakening All policies and piogiams 
should be constantly reviewed from the standpoint of appraising the ex- 
tent to which they foster in the Geiman and Japanese people highei 
levels of behavior, brothei hood, and moral purpose The “methods” used 
should likewise be geared to strengthening these desired responses. All 
educational efforts, plans for social reform, youth movements, churches, 
publications, and other programs and facilities aimed at creating a new 
spirit and change of heait should be encouraged Such a program dy- 
namically executed would also have a most constructive impact on the 
attitudes of people m this country 

Illustration 4' Behavioi of Delegates at Confeiences 


I have noticed many times how an ariogant, intolerant, insincere, and 
dissolute delegate engenders friction and dissension in an international 
conference When a delegate speaks one is pione to read into his behavior 
the charactei of his country No matter how noble the purposes of his 
country, a delegate of this type will betray them, even though cany mg 
out instructions to the letter If people back home could have a close view 
of some of their delegates in action, they would be m for a shock 
On the other hand, a delegate who tiies to see the point of vierv of 
he others, who seeks the “right answer” rather than to impose his an- 

hZbk in friendly, idealistic, and 

tunafe is th which agreement can be achieved Foi- 

reprcsentatives°'^"'^*^ selected this type of representative Such 

representatives are effective not only in advancing the aims of the,, 

coun ry, but they also lift the horizons and tone of the meetings in which 
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ihey paiticipale. They piovidc an indispensable but imfoitunaLely all 
too lacking ingredient in intci national confeiences, namely, moial 
leadciship. 


The Patenttalnv of Dvtiainic Lanlenhip 

The need ol the bout is foi political and admimstiative leadeis who 
give moic than bp service to the idea ol ilemoei acy and biotltei hood We 
must find leadeis who have woven moial con.sidei ations into ibcii in- 
dividual lives in all aspects 

The peisonabty of the adminisiiatoi, in bis vvoik at home and in bis 
negotiations abioad, becomes a symbol of the piiiposes which his gtivein- 
mciital agency oi his countiy is [uiisuing But moie than this, his pai- 
ticipation in the coiUinuuus piocess ol policy foimulation and excciilion 
enables him to have gicat innuencc on both ob|cctives and means ol 
ellecting them We live in a woikl lull of socially desti uctivc finccs, and 
It icquiies a tiemendous amount ol moial conviction and puipose on 
the pait of public olhcials and citi/eiis to cope with ihem 
Wc should not he pessimistic ovei the (lossibihty of dynamic moial 
Icadciship cmciging even out ol an imiiioial ttilluial and political en- 
vironment. Histoiy IS studded with innumciablc examples of how one 
Icadei, 01 a .small gioup, possesseil ol a dynamic idea which a|)pcalc'd to 
man’s mind and conscience, can tiansloim ihe polilic.il, soti.il, m moial 
values of whole communities and nations 
Just as a lew initial (iciman and Japanese leadeis, consumed wiih evil 
puiposc, could, foi example, cany then naiions almosi in a licii/y to the 
depths of human degiadaiion ,md bestiahtv, so, too, a hw leadeis in 
these and othei countiies, who see ihe |)ossibihtRs of man living ateoid- 
ing to a levcise scale of values, can lead then lellow citi/ens lowaid 
highci levels of human bchavioi (’liangc in the mind ,tncl sjni it ol jieople 
thioughout the vvoild is iiossible of achievement if the United State.s anti 
othci democuitic countiies iccogni/e then ic.il lesponsibihties 
Too often constiuctive leadeiship is ciiicified by those who should be 
expected to befiicnd it Jealousy and scll-i ighteotisness aic not the sms 
of the depraved Otii avowetl ptihlie policy .should at least be to ntiituic 
and encouiage moial leadciship whenevei it emeigcs, at home 01 abioad. 
In Gcimany, in Giecce, in Clhma, in any othei countiy, the Icaclei s whom 
wc .should assist need the .stimulus and cncouiagcment of knowing that 
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B nioiu wi oiiiuoui .uiswti lo ihc t|ucsii()a, “How Liin stholai ship 
(.oiiltilnuc lo iIk ichd ol iiiiciiialional ttnsKms^" u solhis appio- 
piidle Ui aUcni[tt a siaumcni ol what llic piincipal imci iiaiional tensions 
are and how llie vanoiis hiaiiches ol seiencc and .seholaiship view ihcsc 
tensions Ii is [lai lieiiLu Iv a[ipio|iiiale to discuss the suh)cci at the piesciu 
time hecatisL ihe woild is—to indtil_<;e in tiiulci statement- -thsillusioned 
and Itiphltned heiattst the e\[)celtd leliel iiom inteinLitional tension 
svhieh It was kit the end ol tiie svai would hung, has not luatcnah/ed 
The impiession is witlespiead tii.ii instead ol hemp lessened intei na- 
tional tensions have hun intensil’ieel. It is e luoui .ipiiip to note that the 
United Nations I'diieational, Seientilie and Otilitnal Oipani/ation is 
aintemplatinp a piopci on die an.ilysis and ledtietion ol tensions alleei- 
mp intei national tmdei siandinp 

The woid “tension” iistll iet|uiies some elai ilieation As the leim is 
used to lelei lo the lelations lielween nation states, it mav ilesipnale con- 
flicts lanpinp all the way liom latent ant.ipoiiisms to o[)en uailaie, liom 
lack of Lindeistandmp oi misundei standing on paitietiLu issues to pei- 
vading antagonisms involving ilie entiie economie .ind political and 
social .system, liom Liansitoiy antagonisms to chionic conlliets, fiom 
didetcnees m point ol view and inlciest, as eNhihited by the diplomatic 
icpiesentatives ol ilie vaiioiis states, to the deepseated and eoiuiiuimg 
pie|uthees and hosiihiy between peoples 
The conn tbiiiion to the lessening and management ol intet national 
tensions might bi, made on vaiioiis hvels 
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(1) The disco-veiy of scienlific knowledge about these tensions and 
about the mechanisms thiough which they might be minimized 01 le- 
solved 

(2) The dissemination of the kiaovviedge thus obtained. 

(3) The translation of this knowledge into specific piograms of action 

There aic certain unstated assumptions with which we staii One of 

these is otii belief that science and scholatship can make a contiibution 
to one or more of these phases Another is that special contiibutions can 
be made by the diffeient disciplines and that not all of science and 
scholaiship is equally relevant to all aspects of international tensions A 
third assumption probably is that the contributions that each can make 
will be enhanced by discussion of these problems among us 


The Naitiie of International Tensiotn “ 

International tensions aie strained lelations between nation slates in- 
volving misunderstandings, conflicting interests, 01 overt hostility Fail- 
ure to resolve these tensions may lead to war 01 may hinder the chances 
to develop constructively the ma.Kimum potentialities lor satisiaction of 
the nations and peoples concerned. 

Inteinational tensions should not be contused with dtffei cnees m ob- 
jective situations or conditions of existence between nations They rcfci, 
rather, to social psychological conditions, ie , to the states of mind and 
attitudes of people. There may be diffeient laies of leproduciion oi pop- 
ulation, dillerences m resources, wealth, income, standaid of living, lacc, 
re igion, language, political and economic organization, and moral, ethi- 
cal, and re igious values But these conditions occasion international 
tensions only if they are defined by individuals or gioups as deviations 
from some accepted norm or expectation Diverse peoples with diverse 
cultures, and widely differing social and economic systems, have often 

peoples had no contact with one another, or else have come to regaid the 
exisnng conditions as unalteiable oi normal Only when the actual 
conditions are felt to be contraiy to ideal 0, desirable conditions in ac- 
cordance with some noun of justice, fairness, equality, oi othei right and 
claim, do they provide the basis for tension It is only'when exisi^ con 

S::7 -''t the 
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diuoii'i aic no longci icgaidccl as inevUabic and when the nnpLilsc to 
change them is felt, that they develop into tensions Indeed, it is not even 
iieccssaiy foi actual dispaiitics to lie piesent, toi people can imagine what 
actually docs not exist and can act upon the imagined siiiiaiion as il it 
weic leal, Histoiy luinishe.s many eases ot national op[)iessi(in psyehoses 
01 infciioiity complexes to sup[)oil this asseition, 

To the extent that the vanous pans ol the wmlil aie heing Lnided 
into close! unity thioiigh moie intimate and fiequenl coiitael and to tlic 
extent that petnilc ol diveise eiilluies and status the woild ovei come to 
be affected hy the same ideas and ideals, it heeomes moieantl nioie pioh- 
ablc that diffeienees m conditions ol exisience will he tianslaied into 
lateiests and claims and will heeome the basis ol intei national tensions. 
It IS pait o£ the ptiee that we pay lot demoeiaev, fieedom ol expiession, 
and the emcigencc ol one wot Id 

The eiiieial questions coneeimng the natiue and vaiieties ol inlet na- 
tional tensions may be suceinetly stated in the lollowing leitns Who is 
tense about what, lowaid whom, and in what wavs^ h'lom tliese eiiitial 
questions ccilain othei suhsidiaiy e|ueslifins mav he (.leiivcd, the answeis 
to which should help to elaiily many eiiiei.il issues now eonlioiumg us. 

77 ie Ikaicii of liilei inifKiiitil 'I'ciiaoii', 

The hist question obviously is “Who is Unse^” 

It should not he assumed that the division ul tlie woihl inio n.uion 
states aiitomalieally leads to inlei naiumal tensions We h.ive k. lined to 
be skeptical of stalemeiUs inii jioiiing to |)oiii ly in uiulilTeieiiu.Unl hum 
the mind, the mood, tin nnnals, 01 the eh.iiaeiei ol n.ilmns (n iniini;,i)l 
couise, that iheie aie bioad and olien deejisL.iiid dilleienies in ihe 
culiuic and bchavioi ol meinbeis ol (lilleieni n.iiion.il gi mips ,is a lesuli 
of then diffcient histoiieal development am! eondilions ol Lxisieme, vet 
It IS impoilani to note that the dillei cnees wilbin model a n Uional states 
aie sometimes gicaiei than the dilTeiences btisseen such gioiips It be- 
comes ncccssaiy, iheieloie, to ask who the specilic heaitis ol llu tensions 
am. At least ihiee possihihties exist: 

(1) We' may inlei l he exists lue o( tensions lioin the heh ivioi ol die 
official spfikesiiun ol the nations eonicinee!, it , ihe powei holdeis 01 
then lepiesentalives, siith as diplomats 

(2) We may ai live , II ihe |udgnu nl that lensioiis t xisi on die h.isis ol 
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the attitudes and behavior of specific groups within respective countiies 

(3) We may infer the existence of tensions on the basis of mass 
opinions, attitudes, and behavior of considerable numbers of people of 
the countries concerned 

Just as we often suspect that the ruling gioups of some countiy othei 
than oui own do not truly lepiesent the people of that countiy, so also m 
out own country the official policy may be at variance with the populai 
will. Many instances have accumulated in lecent years of attempts to ap- 
peal directly to the people of anolhei nation ovei the heads of theii 1 ulei s 
Thus the Japanese governing gioup before the wai had counted upon a 
greater cleavage between the people of the United States and theti 
govemment than actually was the case It would be interesting to ex- 
amine the effect of the “Voice of America” as it speaks to the Russian 
people directly As mass media of communication opeiate incieasingly 
on an international scale, peoples are incieasingly enabled to speak to 
peoples There is no assuiance, howevei, that those who actually do the 
speaking truly lepreseni the people’s voice Nor is theie any assuiance 
that the audience in the receiving countiy is fiee to listen to the voice of 
other peoples 

When today we hear the oft repeated phiase, “If we only knew what 
the Russian people think of the policies of then government,” we find an 
instance of what is more or less univeisally suspected— of course, moie 
so of autocracies than of democratic legimes-that there may be seiious 
iscrepancies between the power holders and their spokesmen on the one 
Hand and the geneial population on the othei hand. SimilaiJy, theic is 
no assurance of unanimity among thepowei holdeis themselves as the 
diverse pressures of conflicting lobbying groups in connection with mtei- 
ThrfT policies, for instance, will amply clemonstiate 

Uni ed Nations and outs.de could be better undeistood, if we kneiv 
adhereiS'm eirh Th interests motivate 

point where, whether or not the masses of the people or even the 
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furnisli the life blood of domestic politics, but they not inlicquently 
uiideilie the oiicniation of the couiitiy to othei coiiniiies The old 
maxim, “when you aie weak at home, staiL a foieign wai,” has many 
histOLical pieeedents to support it It is fair to assume that a eouiitiy 
whose people aie iclativcly fiec from anxieties will have less oeeasion lo 
invent either domeslie 01 foitign scapegoats than a nation wliosc people 
are siilfeiing fiom icaloi fancied fi iistiations 


Intel nntioihil Ti'n^ton^ anil Confiuti of Inieie^t 

Having asceitained the bcaieis of intcinational tensions, it is impoi- 
tant to laise the lelcvant questions cuneeining the lactois that motivate 
these tensions Theic aic as many iactois as iheie are leal 01 imagined 
inteiesLs and liustiaied s.itisfactions whieli aie 01 can be iiuci|iieied to 
be remediable ihiotigh a change in the existing lelations betvvetn suites 
Difleiences in lesouiccs may lead ihe )ieo|ile 01 goveinois ot a pool 
country to be bclhgeient towaid a rich counliv Dispaiilics in lalio o) 
population to inhahiiable aica and nattiial lesotiices mav lead to popu- 
lation piessLue, and lend to make a national jioliev ol lice migiatioii, 
colom/tUion, and expansion acceptable even at ihe iisk ol wai. Unequal 
lates ol technological development and gieai dispaiiiies in naiioiial 
wealth and pioductivity may be picsenicd eiiliei 10 die possei gioiips 
01 to the peo[iles ol disadvantaged coiiniiics as a kgiiimaie basis loi iii- 
hancing then staiulaid ol living at ilu expense ol mote loiiunaieK siui 
ated countiics 

Gieat dispiiiitics in mihuiiv powci 01 pouiinai may had lo eiavc 
anxieties, manilcsting ihemselves in aimaminls uues, sshidi, 111 luin, 
may thicaten the slaiulaid ol living ol die people ilius biitdeiu'il lo a 
point of despeiatieni DisaelvanUigcoiis coiuliiions ol inie 1 national tiadc 
and commcice and finance impeised upon ctiiain cotmiiies mas Ic id lo 
tiggiessivc cTJiiiuci measures which will in luin acccniuaie (nc-cxtsting 
tensions. The monopoh/aiion by any countiv oi gioup ot coiiiitties of 
any sraice values is likely to give impel us to laieiii lensions 

We cannot alfoid to oveilook ilie many intangible values that eaii be- 
come the basis ol inleiiiation.il iivaliv aiul coiilliel, such as die I iclois 
associcUetl with naiionabsm iisell, the puisuii ol naiioii.il honm .md 
powei, and the bebel 111 ,1 national mission 01 dexliiiv. 

Itcpially inipoiianl may be die leal 01 alleged clash ol economic, po 
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litical, or social systems. The identification of leaders and people with 
national images which aie incompatible with the images of otliei nations, 
is widely believed to furnish the foundation for mtetnitional prejudices 
and hostilities. Religious wars have been among the bloodiest While it is 
unlikely in this more or less secularized world that they will be lepeatecl, 
their place may be taken by ideological wais, such as those between capi- 
talism and socialism, between demociacy and dictatorship, oi even be- 
tween alignments of the woild along racial and bioad cultiual divisions. 
The inevitability of the triumph of one oi another ideology oi social 
system and the possibility of the peaceful coexistence of a variety of such 
systems and ideologies in a very much shrunken world, certainly poses 
one of the crucial problems of our time 
Whatever may be the initial bases of piejudices and hostilities, there 
is ample evidence to show that in the dynamics of the international con- 
flict the original source of frustiation may be forgotten or may become 
associated with any numbei of other souice.s of anxiety and liostihiy 
What may stait out as a general feeling of insecurity and fiustiatiou 
may, in the advanced stages of conflict, acquiie a definition in teims of 
quite other grievances and be expiessed in intei national policies only le- 
motely connected with the actual situation Indeed, it has been said by 
students of war that very minor tensions may lingei and gathei foice 
until they end in ma|or conflagrations It has also been obseived that 
major isues become factors of mteinational tension only if m then un- 
folding they affect the power relations between nations 
There have been many grave international conflicts that have not led 
to war Witness the passivity of the majoi poweis m the face of the le- 
armament of Germany by the Nazis, their march into the Rhineland and 
t eir conquest of Austiia and Czechoslovakia It was not until Lhcir 
march into Poland and Denmark that Butam and Fiance legaided the 
tension as sufficiently grave to resort to wai, and even after the conquest 
0 oland, Denmark, Holland, Belgnun, and France, the United States 
retrained fiom military intervention 

intIme 'L'T' themselves, howevei profound and 
ntense, as the pneral international atmospheie in which the tensions 
.rise and must be managed, that determines the resoit to wai Wes 

grievances through aitificial manipulation of the opinion makimr in- 
dustries or thioiigh manufactured “incidents ’’ . ^ 
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Manifestations of Intcniatwiuil Ten nous 

The lliiid .lad Lusl set of cjiiestions lo be considered hcie is the lot ms 
in which tensions aic manifested. International tension, s may e\[)iess 
themselves by vaiious Jorms of behavioi, uinging fioin [ncjudiecs, avoid- 
ance, anxiety, and conlliet between individuals 01 giotips as menibeis ol 
national comiminitics, to national policies and organized collective bc- 
havioi of nation states towaid one aiiolliei 111 di[iloniacy, aligniiieiits 
with othci states, 01 thieats ol and indulgence 111 actual wailaie 

It should be possible to asccitaiii the vaiious stages of developing ten- 
sion by examination not meiely ol the incidents that aic selected to be- 
come issues fot diplomatic negotiaium, but also of the vaiious cliannels 
through which domestic opinion and ss'oild opinion aie being inllu- 
eiiced Among the questions to which .scholars and scieniisis have sought 
answers aie the following How tense must a people lie to go to war 
with anotlici people ^ Wh.it indication c.iii we get fi om state documents, 
from militaiy and political nicasuies, liom the uitciances and the be- 
havior of puwei giotips, fiom the pass and the ladio and the movies, 
fiompoptilai htetattiie, fioni wlut is taugiu m the schools and [iie.ichcd 
fiom the pulpits aud disctt.s.sed in the ])uhht louims, liom the itmiois 
and cliches that ate spiead among the people gene: ally, as to the state of 
tension between vaiious coimliie.s'* Aie the tensions between nations 
lecipiocal 01 aic they umlatciaP It may he (juiic jiossihle that the issues 
that seem impoit.mt to the goveinmeiu, the [lowci gioiqis, 01 the (icople 
of one country seem 1 datively unimpoitaiu to ilicir .ulvcis.uies It should 
be possible to meastiic lioth the mimsiiy and ibe diicction ol these 
tensions by means which liavc aheady pioved usdtil m othci ivpe.s 
of invcstig.iiion Here lies a gicai o|)|iouuniiv loi soei.il psycholo- 
gists, 


The Voiitive Role of Teinioih 

It should not be supposed that mtei national tensions aie themselves 
an evil any moic than inlet pci .sonal tensions aic always necessaiilv had 
Tensions pioduce, undei appio|)iiate ciicumsianccs, a sliivmg loj_^a, 
bcttci adjustment and thus Icatl to pcisoiial 

Most of us would not waul to live m a woiUl colupl^glyjtlkH'JlIt'f'Vjnntti- 
nalional tensions, because sill h iiwul.l .f ■ lu ' -- 5j''ipaii>'n 
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utterly static. Such a world might seek war as one way of relieving sheei 
boredom 

International rivalry may be legaided as one of the ways in which the 
so-called backward parts of the woild have acquired the appetite and 
the means for lifting themselves. We must expect, with the incieasing 
integration of the world, to meet the claims of the disadvantaged peoples 
who are aspiring to rise to the level of the poweiful and the piospeious 
and the free with gi eater resourcefulness than in the past Thete aie 
signs, such as those that have recently come from our own island posses- 
sions and from India, that these tensions can be resolved peacefully 

The widely held faith, especially among scholais and educatois, that 
lack of understanding between peoples lies at the loot of international 
conflict, IS not always justified Correlatively, the almost univeisal belief 
that better understanding would prevent the development of tensions 
or ease those that exist, may also be questioned. In retiospect it can be 
affirmed that the less we knew about the Nazis, the better wc got along 
with them Intensive contact between peoples on a univeisal scale may 
be expected to create both more understanding as well as moi e misundei - 
standing. There is a gieat dilleience between identical inteiests and le- 
ciprocal interests. People with identical inteiests may join in a common 
fight against a common enemy who is blocking the realization of these 
inteiests, but they may also fight one another foi die same reason The 
realization of mutual benefits based upon dillerent inteiests may be a 
greater source of harmonious relations between states than the puisuit of 
identical objectives 

One of the hopes of intei national oiganization lies in the pi ospect that 
the United Nations may serve each member nation to fulfil Us own in- 
terests mote effectively, as long as they are compatible with the inteiests 
of all the others, and that m case of a clash of interests all the membei 
states will have a continually incieasmg common stake m the effective 
functioning of an international authority which, in the course of time, 
will induce them to suuendei a sufficient amount of national soveieignty 
to make an international legime of law a reality 

We might as well reconcile ourselves to the fact that as long as dteie 
are national states there will be international conflict We still have con- 
flicts bettveen the states of our Union, but since the Civil Wai they have 
either not been of such an acute nature as to lead to wai oi we have de- 
veloped the machinery to deal with them peacefully, and have such tutus- 
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cendeiuiiiteicsli and faith in national unity as to coiisidci wai out ol the 
question 

With an emerging iiucinational oiganizalioii as yet admittedly in a 
feeble state, the dangei aiises that wc may become impatient because the 
United Nations has not solved the impoitani conflicts between the majoi 
powers. If they can continue to engage 111 a day to day discussion, even 011 
minor issues, and aiiivc at some compiomises, the load may be left open 
for the setilemeiit of nioic .sciious issues Mueh will depend upon the 
creation of woild public opinion and on the powci lelaiioiis between the 
two majoi constellations, At least we have the satisfaction that the con- 
tending pai ties have not peimancnily walked out. 

We will not have less tensions but moie tensions as the vaiioiis pails 
of the woikl come into ever closei lelationship with one aiiothei, and 
die supieme piohlems aie Can these tensions he mitigated 01 icsolved 
without lesoit to wai, and can they he luiiicd into constiuciive pinposes 
foi realizing the univeisal hopes ol man foi a fiee, peacclul, piospeioiis, 
andjustwoilcl society,? 



CHAPTER VI 


Measurement of Variations in Inter- 
national Tensions 

By QUINCY WRIGHT 

Ptofessor of Inta national Law, University of Chicago 


The Meaning of Tension 

ACCORDING TO THE Standaid dictionary, the woid “tension” means m 
ijsage the act of stretching or the condition of being 
stretched, and in mechanics, stiess caused by pulling, oi the condition 
of a body when acted on by such stiess In physics, the woid has ac- 
quired a more generalized meaning, as the constiained condition in the 
particles of bodies arising from the action of antagonistic foi ces in which 
they tend to return to their former condition (elastic foice), oi the con- 
dition pioducmg an electtic current of high electromotive foice (differ- 
ence of potential) The term also has the psychological and sociological 
significance of mental strain oi any strained relations, as between govern- 
ments. 

dearly, this Conference devoted to the contiibutioii which scholaiship 
may make to the relief of international tensions is using the word in the 
latter sense We are thinking of tensions in a human population, a popu- 
lation which includes more than one nation 

Can such tensions be raeasui ed 

Analogy of Social to Physical Tension 

In physics, an increase of tension up to a certain point increases avail- 
able energy The bow under severe tension or the current m a high ten- 
sion wire can be utilized for human purposes. There is, however, a 
threshold beyond which tension cannot increase. The bow breaks the 
wire melts. ’ 


54 
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As in electrical systems, it seems that thicc elements can be distin- 
guished in social systems Up to a point, the amotini of social temwii 
measures the quantity of social eneigy available, but beyond that point 
the social stmetwe breaks in war 01 revolution. These thiee elements, 
social tension, social eneigy, and social stiuctuie, may he 1 elated to one 
anothei as aie the thiec elements in an electiiuil system The amount of 
ruirent (ampeies) vaiies dnccily as the dilTcience of /lotential (volts) 
and inveisely as the resistance of the conductor (ohms) (O |’) Social 

eneigy may mcicasc with inci cases of social tension and with deci cases 
in the iigidity of the social stiuctuie. Infle.vible social structures which 
offer gieat resistance to change ledticc social energy and may bicak 
down with sudden violence as tensions become gi cat. Social tensions may 
be expected to increase as social eneigy inci eases and as social stiuctuics 
become moie iigid. 

Conditions which foster high social tensions and a social stiuctuie 
sufHciently flexible to adapt iiscll to change aie favoiablc to gicat social 
energy and to expanding individual opportiimty and human welfare 
There is a limit, howcvei, to the amount of tension which any social 
structtiie can absorb Rising .social tensions a[)]iioaching the tnleiaiicc 
point of the existing social stiuctuie give waining of iinpeniling violence 
High tension is, theicfoic, a condition which thaiacteir/es the use of 
civilization and also jnecedes the ouihicak of violence A stable and [iio- 
giessivc society iccitiiics tensions that aie high but not too high, and 
institutions sufficiently fiiin to channel social eneigy, but not too iigid. 

It IS not likely that social tensions, social eneigy, and the lesisiance of 
social institutions can cvei be mcasuied with the inecision of cleciiical 
potential, ctincnt, and the resistance of electrical coiidtictois, btii lough 
measurements may be possible 

Social eneigy may be mcasuied by the ciriciency of a gioiqi’s economy 
Continuous incicascs of population and wealth manilcst .social eneigy. 
Such a condition can exist only with continuous impiovemcnt in the 
utilization of icsotiiccs, tvhich implies inventiveness, technological skill, 
and probably the picseivalion of many ceiutis of initiative and expeii- 
ment. 

Social lesistancc may bo mcasuied by the iigulily of the gioup’s jioliiy. 
Polity lefcis to the means by w'hith a giou|) eh.mnels the activities of us 
racmbcis to picseive the gioup’s soliclaiity and achieve its common oh- 
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jectives These means include the organization of authority and the 
maintenance of law and custom The group’s polity becomes rigid as 
Its political organization becomes administratively centralized and the 
influence of the play of politics among individual or sub-group initiatives 
diminishes and its customs and laws become pervasive and unchange- 
able. These two factois — centialization and custom — may move in op- 
posite directions Thus, the modern totalitarian states, with extiaoidinary 
administrative centralization, have been able to preserve some social 
energy because they have succeeded in gieatly leducing the influence of 
custom Among the democracies, the role of custom and common law is 
greater, but administrative centralization is checked by legislative ac- 
tivity influenced by paity politics, and by constitutional lecognitions of 
local autonomies and civil liberties 


Meanireinent of Social Lennon 

Social tensions may be measured by certain statistical indices mani- 
festing social unrest, such as the frequency of litigations, stiikes, violence, 
or other forms of conflict, or manifesting psychic abnoimahty, such as 
the frequency of neuioses, suicides, or ciimes of violence Moie accuiate 
measurements might be possible through analysis of the lecoids of the 
mass media of opinion~the press, the radio, and the movies Intensity of 
public opinion can be measured by use of such records and may indicate 
the general tension level of the group More lefined measurements can 
e made of private attitudes These are the psychological phenomena of 
which opinions purport to be, but sometimes aie not, the public expies- 
sion Attitude scales have been devised which can be applied to exhibit 
not on y the direction but also the intensity of attitudes concerning o-jven 
symbols or policies Such data permit also deteimination of the trends, 

t e degree aicontimitty, and the degree of homogeneity of the attitudes 
in a group. 


oy social 1 ennon 


be superficial The in- 
y 0 opinions and attitudes may not be adequate expicssions of 
social tension, and the frequency of conflict, violenl, or l em “ 
be influenced by factors other than social tension A theory of thrca^I 
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of social cension may coiitiibutc to the development of betici ciilena of 
measurement 

Let us considci foui suggested causes of social tension. 

(1) Opinions may become out of haimony with conditions liccause 
of the lapid change ol conditions thiough invention ot contact with 
othei gioLips Adaption of opinion to sucii changes may he difficult be- 
cause of the tendency of men to ictain the opinions foimulatcd in youth, 
Thus, in a group which is inventive 01 communicating widely, a lag 
often occuis between opinions stemming liom the past and conditions 
of the piesent, giving use to social tensions. 

(2) Public opinion may be out of haimony with piivare attiiudLs, 
partly because the atuttides of some membeis of the gmiip may moie 
leaclily adapt to changing conditions than those of oiheis, and paitly 
because piopaganda may induce widcspiead vcihal acceptance of novel 
ideas and policies, imperfectly mtegiaied with the mdividtiars thought 
For many people, lellcctive thinking is painlul Opinions inconsistent 
with basic attiludcs may long icmam logcihci m the same mind wiihoiit 
the inconsistency being noticed It is piohahle that il individuals aie 
continually cxpiessingojnnions in which they do not ically bclicvt, and if 
the society is acting in accoulaiue with [iiihlii opinions which ihe pie- 
vaihng attitiidc.s no longci cndoise, ihcu will be social tension 

(3) Opinion it, sell may contain iiKonsistcnt ckments 1 lie poliiici.ms 
may give a.ssuianct to all then coiistituem, ih.it then wishes will he 
achieved, without pausing to considei the iiKompatihililv ol some ol 
these wishes with oiheis Opinions consistciii wiili iiiicestial Lustoms ,iiid 
beliefs may also hngei and be im|)eilectly .11 uim modal ed lo ctiiient ev 
periencc Opinions liased upon lation.il cxpecialioiis ol ihc luttiic may he 
verbally meiged with opinions based upon wishltil thinking With ihe 
limited capacity of social scicnee to piedici, impossible wishes and 1.1- 
tional expectations aic olten hard to distinguish h'cw can sat that any 
wish, given time, is completely mc,ip.ihle ol le.ili/ation, ,ind no one can 
say that any expectation of a somcwh.it dislaiit ItiUiie, hoiscvci leason- 
able, will actually he icali/ed Difhctilt as iiiconsisteiicies m public opin- 
ion may be to detect, then existence is piohalilv a cause ol soi lal tension 

(4) Ihe inconsistency of picvaihng o[)mions with Loiiic'm[ioi.iiv con 
clitton,s and with pi ivate .il til tides, and ihe nuoiisisiencics ol ilu eh me ills 
of a picvaihng opinion with one .iiiothei eamioi lie loicvti hidden Se 
mantic, piagmatic, and syntactic eiiois in acccpicd docliine will cseniii- 
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ally come to light. Individuals who obseive these inconsistencies tend 
to develop sub-gioups or parties about particular opinions Eveiy public 
which has an opinion, therefoie, tends to break up into sub-publics with 
dilleient opinions, and these sub-pubhcs tend to organize and to come 
into competition or conflict with one another The inconsistencies always 
to be found in the public opinion of a large gioup tend to be manifested 
by the conflict of parties, each striving to make its opinion tnoic intei nally 
consistent, more widely accepted, and more realized in piactice 

While the effort to achieve consistency tends toward a multiplication 
of paities, the effort to realize opinions m practice tends toward a union 
of parties and a building of new publics from elements of many pre- 
viously distinct publics Such an effort toward union inevitably mouses 
opposition, and the lesult is a tendency towaid polaiization of opinions. 
All pel sons and parties m any of thegioups in contact with one another 
tend to be atti acted towaid one pole oi the othei 

Either extreme diversity or complete polarization of opinion tends to 
pioduce high tension, often resulting, in the one case, m an anaichy of 
each against all, and in the othei in a war of half the woild against the 
other half Between these extremes, tension may vai v in accoid with the 
relation between the psychological, technological, and other distances be- 
tween the sub-groups 

The political, economic, social, and cultuial ciicumstances causing 
fluctuations in public opinion are the stuff of history They cannot be 
examined here, but it is believed that the fluctuations themselves can be 
loughly measured, and such measuiements may indicate the use and 
fall of social tensions 


If opinions can be raeasuied, social scientists may be able to estimate 
the degree in which they distort the reality of social conditions If atti- 
tudes can be measured, psychometiists may be able to estimate the degree 
of their divergence from prevailing opinions If public opinion can be 
described, logicians may be able to asceitain the meaning of its elements 
and estimate the degree of tlieir internal inconsistencies II the constella- 
tion of sub-groups and the degree of their polarization can be asceriamccl, 
political scientists may be able to ascertain the probability of conflict The 
sura of these factors may provide an index of social tension 

of miW ' °8served that the complete dismtegiation 

actr£ofllf“''“’ chaiacterized by panic duiing which each mdmdual 
acts for self-pieservation, is seldom far removed from the complete m- 
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tegiation ot public opinion by a dictatoi, usually ihrough displacement 
of feais and hates upon an external enemy Social disoiganizaiion is often 
the pielude to a wat ol aggiession, and failure of the lallei may piecipi- 
tite a levcision to social disoigamzation Modciate tensions lesulting 
from the contuilled competition and eoiUioveisy of many ovcilappiiig 
groups, all of whose memheis hold some opinions in common, aie moic 
consistent with stability and piogicss tlian ate e\tiemes of soeial iiitegia- 
tion or social dismtcgiation ' 


Intel gi otip DntaniCi and Tension 

This analysis has dealt with the state ol tension within a gioup Ap- 
plied to international affaiis, the woild’s population is consideied a gi oup 
and the nations tue considcicd stih-gioups whose opinions tend to polai- 
rze today with the United Stales and the Soviet Union at the poles In 
view of the fiim social stiueture of the nations and the weak social stiiie- 
ture of the United Nations, 11 might seem moie lealistie to licai the 
nations as gunips and to e\amuic the tensions betivetn nations 01 gioiips 
of nations. Intel national tensions might he mcasuied by estimating the 
technological, stialegie, psyehologieal, social, and oiIki distances between 
nations 01 gioups of nations loday the distance between the United 
States pole and the Soviet jiole miglu lx iistfnlly mcastiicd. 

Fiona this mode ol analysis, 11 appeals ih.il inieigiou|) tensions lend 
to mcieasc if the naaleiial conlaels lieiwein the giouiis ineieasc wilhoul 
integration of then instiiuiioiis, or if then institutions aiul opinions ili- 
veigc without (limiuutiou of llicii maleiial contacts - "I he analysis ol 
the dilleient types of distances hetween nations and the lelaiioiis ol 
changes 111 these clistanets to one anotlieu h.is been clahoiated into a 
complex formula foi estimating the |)ioh.ihility of wai ' 

Not only may this method ihiow light on the tensions hetween nations, 
but It may also throw light on the tensions in the family of nations as 
a whole The nineteenth ccnttiiy svas le-inaikahlc for the inciease ol 
material contaet hetween peoples m all pails of lire wmld and foi the 
development of mateiial inteide|iendciiLc At times this development 
was paialleled by ,t tendency towaid inslituiional and ideological .iccom- 

iQuiiiLy Wnjilir, A l<liiily ri/ II ill, Uiimi'.ily ,if ['liK,i);ii, C'IikiK", iv|J, |'|i i I'M IT 

-ll’itl , |i I It 1 

' 7 /w/ , PI) 1270 IT, I |S 1 (I 
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modations, Whenever the latter ptocess lagged behind the foimei, high 
tensions arose During the 1930s governments were divided in opinion 
as to M'hether tensions could best be reduced by diminishing mateiial 
contacts through isolationist policies or by increasing political and cul- 
tural accommodations thiough cooperative institutions ‘ At piesent the 
United States seems to be convinced of the lattei and the Soviet Union of 
the former 

When the social stiucture of suh-gioups, such as nations, oigani'/e the 
sub-giQups so distinctively that the super-gioup, which includes them 
all, has no public opinion 01 social structure, the analysis of distances be- 
tween groups appears to be the moie useful method for measuiing ten- 
sion, but as the distances between all gioups diminish and the siipci- 
group develops an oiganization and a public opinion, the analysis of the 
tensions within that group appears to be the mote useful method ’’ The 
latter method is more general since it includes as a special case the situa- 
tion when sub-groups dominate ovei the super-gtoup and the public 
opinion of the latter approaches zero Exclusive use of the analysis by 
distances, on the other hand, ignores the existence of a supcr-gioup It 
assumes that world relations aie exclusively international relations, an 
assumption ivhich has never been entirely tiue and has become less line 
with the progress of mass communication, lapid tianspoit, and mditaiy 
technology With the geneial diminution of distances between nations, 
with the development of the United Nations, and with the beginnings 
of a woild public opinion, the more geneial method of analysis seems the 
more useful and has been emphasized in this study 


Social Tension and Progiess 

What condtnoM of aoerf tm™. aocal metgy, and , octal o.Bamaa- 
I make for progress^ This question moves outside the lealm of 
measurement and ana ysis mto that of evalliattoll If pi ogress is legal tied 
as movement to»a,d the realiaation of «Kial Aals. LLt be dtscusrf 
m h„„ teferenee to a value system The vamttons leligion ttamn 

nature WlflTf eompatiblc with human 

St. thetr allegiance to the mos. d.ve.se Utopta, Men have stttven lo, 

f™,P 1 115 
V/W,p 1492 
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a society in which cvciyone would have ficcdom to formulate his own 
wishes and power to achieve them, thus facilitating the activity and scll- 
lealization of cveiy type ol human hcing. Men have also accepted the 
goal of a society in which eveiyonc would he schooled hy custom and 
self-discipline to stippiess eveiy wish and to lenounce cveiy achievement, 
thus losing human individuahly in a Niivana of contemplative passivity. 
The fust gititip, who praise activity, chaiacieiistic of the West, can move 
towaid then goal only if social cncigy and social tensions aie liigh and 
social institutions olTei no mote lesistaiice to change than is nccessaiv 
for the maintenance of oidci On the oihei hancl, (he devotees ol passiv- 
ity, chaiacteiistic ol the hast, can a[)pioach then goal only if social cn- 
tiopy IS at a maximum They seek lo minimr/e social cncigy and social 
tensions and lo iigidify social msiiiutions by customs able to icsist change 
and to pi event initiative Ii is douhlfiil whethei eithei of these two e\- 
tiemcs c.in esci lie icali/ed, and most societies set foi lliemsclvcs goals 
which compiomise aclivitv and [lassivitv Theie aie elements ol passivity 
in Chiisiian civili/alions ,is ilieu aieol activity m Ikiddhist civili/ations 

Scholaisliip may conuibuic to ilie relict ol iiiici national tensions bv 
mcasiumg them, analv'/mg then iclatiunship lo oihei elements of the 
woilcl commtiniiy, and disc losing iheii signiricance in |)iomoling oi le- 
taiding ihe tcali/.Uifiii of pailuulai vdiies Vikicthei .iiul in what degicc 
\vc want to lelicve mieinaiional Icn.sion.s and how we slionld go ahoiit 
It depends on tlie magnitude of iht [ncvailing tensions, then suiiound- 
iiig conditions, and ilie values we believe in Scholai ship, hy i mphasi/ing 
these lelaiiviiics and dlinvunaiing these relationships, may aid men of 
alTaiis to Cl calf a iufjic peaceliil noild, il dial is ivhal cvei vonc wauls " 

^CtiiuinLiu i»\ Iliciiudsn 1 lujt 

I (Hjowd ilic I'ljKr imnunsfU I nou it]u ludK |M)inis ai wIikIi tlu sUidiis of 
(ildifit. iKTsdiiii. ind wiLiil I d\\ iid Kdnpf. Mh, uul 1)\ lawunu K li.ink. 

diL hi^'hh kIc\ int .ind would ]>ro\c inUuitinL; luidkl ii.uluii,'' ioi sdhiI Hicntists 

Cdiiinitnc In HulurtC 

DoLtor Wiijiljc's siiinuldliiis'' |>ijnr dlll^tl.ll<^ in nn o|unjnn, tin danuu'. ol unl<»|^i<.dl 
tliinlvin)^ Il ‘ttms Lo iiu* tli,u tlic indoi'\ litindU dtciucdl .ind vnid tinsums is unsound 
It IS cl( u HI Ills idiir c.uisc s (if u nsion ili.ii ilu dillcK tut ol poiLriu d is tliouplu to lu siinu- 
mIrji hi till iidd of (tfimiun Ilu (luipKs iha( ik (\okcd niiRt ilki(fiuc Ik riut^Hs tint 
KO KUd ‘.filwilkt ol tlusi pidliltin. lUil DiKtol WMJ4:llts foilliull issillius lli.il (l/i StKld 
ciuiKi n in tli< id] null i dii<l Ik s[k'(i1u.i1]v nuntioiis tlu ((Iilii'iun of .1 ^>roup\ (uuioniv is 
a imiMui dl siic.nl uurj»s WIku sst slop t«> dunk liow nuitli innj.ts ^dis uuo making ,\ 
liviiuti Ills (iilU (o tssiiiiu tli.U lii( loi.d solid will \div diusllv wuli du (liin.uids 

iiiscd hv dilliK nets dl opinidii 'iMvi ilw AnuiiLin piojuti siHunuiniiKs 'IIkv wmlad 
vtiv luud viml luadi a dtstne living (ui llumsilvis, \a tlioit wtu vnv Itw socliI ttnsums 
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within them jn Doctor Wright's sense Again, ire we to assume tint as solIliI tncigy de- 
creased with the advent of the dqiiession in igag, socnl tensions dccitased^ Tins was 
certimly not the case, jet there was no sudden increase in the ngidity of our poh(.\ lint 
might have uftset the increased tensions What might be said is that the giowth of teiisinii 
increased the cneigy going into public discussions 'Ibis is tiue, and it reveals the leil soiiice 
of difbculty with the electrieal analogy The eketrical circuit docs not liaie to expend 
eiiergv making a living as vve pool moitils do 
[Cf Chapter I by Herman Finer, and comment theieto by Rudolf Alleis ] 


Piofessor Wiight's icpK 

Analogy always implies similarity only in certain rcspetls What are the lespeets, il any, 
m which electrical and socnl tensions resemble each other? Ceitunly not m the eiiises ol 
such tensions I suggested that theie might be an analogy in the relation of tension in liolh 
casts to resistance and to energy Doeioi Angdl combats even this bv suggesting tint an 
assumed decrease of social energy m the United States m igag was not acuimpamtd bv i 
decrease of social tensions I am not sure of these lads llicre wcie fewer stiikes anti 
political controversies were less acrid in the early days of the New Deal thin in the Hoovei 
period It may be that social rigidities increased during the Hoovn period and that the 
greiter llexibibty of the New Deal peimittcd tensions to dccicase Wc need mine aeciiiiite 
measurements of social tensions, social energies, and social resistance bcfoie we e.in eitliei 
prove or disprove die hypothesis 

The relationship of these factors is, howtvei, quite distinct from the causes of e tch I veil 
it the hypothesis is correct, social tensions ate not in any but a formal sense eiiised by siiei.il 
resistance and social energy The formula only means that if tensions incicase, tin re will hi 
changes m social energy and social resistince tending to intrtase in the formei ind deeie isi 
in the latter I do not theieforc understand the statement "Doetor Wright’s loiiiuila issunies 
that n/f energy is in the formula " Many factors influence the amount of soei il eiieigy 1 he 
formula merely asserts dial these factors influence social rcsistanic and soeiil tensions or 


On another point, I think social energy should include only ciieigv uailihh bn gioiin 
actnito If al individual energy is absoi bed by making a living, as with pioneeis, it seems 
to me there is little social energ’y 

Perhaps I might suggest as a result of reading Doctoi Angel 1 's papu [ 0 / ChipiL'i VlIIl 

that vve do differ upon the moral content of the term, tension His analogy of tuhnm to 

w d tension morally neutral It seems to me that too much oi too little tension mas be 
bad, but the right amount is good I tlimk this concept has the advantage tint ,t umtls 
opian efforts to eliminate all tensions and suggests that there is a tel itionshio ( 
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The Value of Freedom: Some Loiip Rancre 

o t> 

Implications for the Social Sciences 

By KARL W. DEUTSCH 

AiiOiuitL Piofewoi of Hhtoiv, ’hhiiHuluiiCtti 
Iiutitiilc oj Ti'chnologv 




T UI WOULD ioi)\i IS divitlccl l)V tlic iivaiiy bcLwccn majoi ideological 
and (.lononiit systems, all ol winch piolcss aiLachmeiU to the value 
()1 Iteetloni Cleaily, the woid ‘'liecdom” does not mean the same thing 
lot cveiyone who uses it. lint the siiualion suggests that today iheic may 
well he a common desiie among people tvciywhcie, which is somehow 
symholi/ed hy some common value ol “lucdom,” and to which com- 
peting Icadeis anil ideologies find it at least c\|iuliciit to appeal Clnuld a 
mine genei ally valid coiiccpi ol lieetlom he developed liom such an as- 
sumption? Could a moi'e genual vaidstiek he loiind to jutige disptited 
piolessions and policies Im then leal eontiihtition, il any, to mankind's 
seatch foi giealei lietdom inthis woiliP 


I'iccJuni ((> u Kuii^i oj Chouci 

Let us tiy a tentative definition ol “licedom ” Ceneially, a “valtie” im- 
plies a suhieetive leaction hy an indivitlual to an oh|ectiVL state ol allaiis, 
a feeling ol value ihoul something else which is valued, f'oi the ptiijioses 
of this inc|tiiiy, let u,s measuie a man’s "liecdom" hy the nmoiiiit of 
chaiiCi between actions actiiallv iiruiluble to and i ec o^ntsed hy that wan 
All elioKcs .lie choices between opeialions, iiuliidiiig physical and 
menial optiations as well as the o|)ei.uion ol lelalive non iiiuileienct oi 
passivity No total jiassivity, ol couisc, is possible, while hie icmains 
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Fust of all, this definition assumes that there aie actual oppoitumties 
for choice, that the course of external affaiis can be significantly modi- 
fied by acts oiigmating in human consciousness and human will We 
assume, on the basis of such evidence as oui scientists have, that the uni- 
verse leaves at least some degree, however small, of fieedom in eveiy 
natural process of which we \now There is some leason to think that 
these degiees of freedom are greater in the process of biological evolution 
which has been described as woiking with less than complete mechan ical 
necessity' and still gieatei in all those piocesses chai actei ized by the 
intervention of conscious thought. This last assumption ol some signifi- 
cant degree of human "fiee will," howevei limited by othei factors, has 
long been asserted by the religions of Chiistianity and Judaism Today 
complete determinism is no longei asserted by any stiong school of 
thought Against such bioad consent, the old definition of fieedom as 
simply “recognized necessity” becomes merely an asseition that the limits 
of each choice must be recognized, if the fiee choice within these limits 
IS to be made with full effectiveness 


The concept of actually available choices” involves fpui bioad giotips 
of conditions, all of which seem indispensable to fieedom of action • 

1 . Social Pet mission to act (“Absence of Restiaint”— e g , flymg ,„iKst 
be pel mitted by the community) , 

2 Objective Oppoitumties to act (“Presence of Oppoiiumty”~f . 
there must be a usable airplane) 

3 Peisonal Capabilities to act {e g ,l must be able to pilot the plane 
know how to operate the controls, and I must be sufficiently fiee 
fiom previous internal compulsions, such as starvation, htinnci 
overwhelming passion, so as to remain capable of choosinir) 

4 Subjective Recognition of these choices as available (eg, I nausl 

me t %). “*'■ " >>“ 

fas ken empkas, zed ,nore .ecently b, liberal and 

Lt , “e ““S' “>■ “'J It' Ameiican New Deal ’ '■ 
Pscit, to at, fa, been used as a one srded definition ol tteaui by Httd 

lonilon, Horpri, ^“111 All.a iiul Unwin. 
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aivd as an jcldccl appeal foi the “Dncuinc of Fascism” l)y ISciiito Musso- 
lini Despite tlie vai icty of uses to which these concepts have been pul, 
they all lelei to matteis of l.ici which can larijelv he veufied and mca- 
sined hy oidinaiy lact lindini!: methods, at least in what conceins the 
amount of actually available choices to an null vicinal at any one shoit 
time 


7 he I’acloi oj Time 

The pictuie becomes somewhat dilTeieiU when we cviend oui concept 
nf an amount of choices he\ond such a slioii pei lod ol tune Foi example, 
accouhnp’' to a well known anihiopoloicist, youiift; adults, undci the 
pattcins of J.ipancse ciiltme, ha\c lewer ojijioi tunilies loi clioice, hut 
old adults have in ceit.iin ics|uiis mote fieedom than then lespective 
ccinlempoiaiics in the West * 

GeiU'iallv, one ol the mosi impoii nit considei.itions aliotii any pio- 
posed s|ieci(ic coinse ol ad 1011 will he wlidhci ihis action will ptove a 
kind of ‘‘one wav load” cull 111,1; down siihsccpieni choices, 01 whelher il 
Will IcMil to Ino.idei o|ipoiiiniiiies loi choices 111 ihe liiluie Siill inoie 
genciallv. leipc'lh ol lilt, ch.iiuts loi liiiuie ,t,'iowih m o|i]iouimiiK's 01 
capahihlies, arc also ,iddiiional sahies m ilu [niisuii of licedom They 
may have lo he tliscounicd by hiciois of iisk coiies]iondiiig to the pinha- 
bilityoi inueii.iiiity of ihi n .iti.niinu nl On tin olhei hand,ilic liccjtient 
and hahitual cseuise ol dehhci.ite lice choice inav m use'll develop caju- 
bllities conducive lo moie |nohahlt suiviv.il 


The IiiiliaiclihiD Demioii about 'lime 

The .imouiit of choices 10 a m.iii in.iv ihcicloie depend 011 die exicni 
to which he luippens to considti siiccessise oppoiiiiniiies loi choice as 
‘'contem|ioiaiv," .is avaikihle lo himscll 

The individual may choose to count the ,imoiint ol Ins choices even 
beyond liis |itison,il lilt, lie m.u cxiend his sense ol peisonal idennrita- 
tion to his childien, 01 his mou lemoie descend, nils, 01 his social .gioup, 
ni lo nuinkiiul as a whole, 01 cstn, hevond numkmcl, lo some aspect nf 
theuniveisc is he mav tiuucive ii inlcinisol ulmionoi philosophy. In 

-Riiili lUiudiit, I hr ( htSMUithtnitttu iinJ the [Inu^fhinn Milllin Niw' 

ViJik, H) 17 
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that event, he may lefer to himself futuie opportunities which will ac- 
tually accrue only to his children or posterity If he so acts, he may gam a 
greater sense of personal fteedom than he could evei have derived fiom 
the mere sum of direct choices open to him dining his lifetime. He may 
find that this extension of his personality provides him with an indiiect 
alternative against the fact of death, and so win, against this last contin- 
gency, a sense of fieedom unavailable to him in any other way And this 
attitude may be strengthened by the practical experience that habitual 
identification with the interests of posterity may piove, in fact, con- 
ducive to gi eater statistical chances of survival and freedom foi all mem- 
bers of the group, leaving each man a chance to benefit fiom the selfless- 
ness of his ancestois, as his posterity will have a chance to benefit fiom 
his. 

Our attempt to find a factual and measuiable concept of freedom has 
now led us to suspect that theie may be an ethical, philosophical, oi re- 
ligious element implied in any factual definition of fieedom The lives 
of philosophers like Spinoza oi Kant, as well as those of many saints of 
many religions, may suggest that at least some men seem to have gained 
a broader sense of freedom by extending their identification to something 
far beyond themselves, ° 


Giowth m Our Subjective Sense of Fieedom 

The operations between which we choose may be divided into pio- 
visionally external and provisionally inteinal operations. The foimei 
consist mainly m external courses of action, but they cannot but become 
finked with internal, mental operations The lattei consist mainly m 

Z» „TT“ ? ’■'■'O' “■ ‘I™. « lobjecvc 

Clemen in freedom, first m the notion of “self” to which we le ei the 

™.hbk cW, ,„d secoadi,, concept c[ each otic po lb 
operations between which we choose nc possible 

sobjective, mental opeiattons, 

material surroundings? ^ ‘gnmcaiu cliange in out 
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I'lealom ftom Intanal CoiiipiiLioiis 

Oiii sub)i-‘LUvc “scn.sc oL fiLLdoin" I'l based on capabilities and idciUili- 
catiou. Wc can uicicasc, fuM ol all, oui capabilities foi choice by lecliicmg 
otii inteiiial comptilsions Ii is ol these compulsion, s that we speak when 
we lelei to a man as a “slave ol bis passions" 01 ol his habits It is gicatei 
ficedoin Iroin these compulsions that phiiosopbeis aiul saints have 
sought. Siicli a leaiiangcinciit ol an individuars scale ol values and pei- 
souahiy stuictuic is peihaps indicated by such woids as “detachment” 
and “disiineiestcdness," and the suggestion ol gicatei ficeclom of mind 
which they cany, 


Fa tending Otn Identijuation 

We may fuitlui niciease out sense ol available choices between at 
least sub|ective moods by extending our ideniilication, oui “empathy," 
to a wide lange ol othci subjects Miicli ol the subjective sense ol lieedom 
ot some ai lists, [loets, anil thmkcis may have us 1001 m such .in empaihy, 
possibly 111 combination with a dilTeicniiaiion ol jieisonaliiy extending 
their range ol [lossible emotional 01 mlclleclu.il exjiei leiices, so as to 
fuimsh a widci base 1 01 lieechoue between them, unless olTscl, howevei, 
by gieatei iniiei compulsions Wheie this oeeiiis, .is it may have in ihe 
case of Cjoethe, wc Imd suggestions ol an unusu.il sense ol fieedom ai 
times in conihcl with suggestions ol being “jiossessed" by oveiwhelmmg 
innei chives. Hut wheie these iniici di ives aie biought undei eontiol, the 
“demon" seems subdued .ind a dei.ithcd “()lvm|iian” sense ol lieedom 
appeals as the outcome. 

How Pill Can Siil>icctwe ^/loit Cuh Lead’’ 

The tnices of this se.iich loi freedom thiough internal changes of the 
human personality extend thiough many centuries Its results have 
gieatly eniiched the woild's aiiistic and sjuntual tiadition It has seemed 
to avoid much conflict between men and men, men and institutions. 

But in the end this seeming slioit cut has jirovcd a blind alley in those 
culttiic.s that sought in il ibe only 01 die main .i|ijmiach to lieedom It 
could not incicasc the choices ol external iiiiion .uiually available. It did 
jieimit the inoie elTeclivc sci tilinv of such choices as theie were, and jiei- 
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haps a fuller bunging out of the intellectual oi emotional implications of 
each of them. Not by accident have regimes and cultures of iigicl ordei 
or of oppression so often been accompanied by the flourishing of mysti- 
cism or scholastic ingenuity Theiesulting situation seems compaiable to 
the more and more careful exti action of the last bits of ore from an 
increasingly exhausted vein, without any serious piospecting £oi new 
deposits Our minds cannot woik indefinitely without the vital food of 
experiences from the external world from which our mental symbols aie 
derived, nor can the new combinations and tiains of thought be devel- 
oped indefinitely without new confrontations with outside reality No 
sense of freedom has ever been maintained indefinitely for large num- 
bers of human beings if all then exteinal expeiiences incieasingly con- 
tradicted It 

Even exceptional individuals can follow the subjective path only within 
limits They can gam some greater internal development and freedom 
while most of their fellows remain unfree, warped, or stunted But men’s 
minds have some interdependence by then natuie to feast while oui 
fellows are starving may still our hunger but it is moie than likely to 
warp our own personality. 


Fieedom Thiougk Educatwn—and Its Limits- 

For centuries, and particularly since the eighteenth centuiy, the an- 
swer to the problem of fieedom has been sought m that peculiai combina- 
tion of external and internal operations known as education Let men 
deliberately develop then personalities and sense of fieedom thiough 
utilizing the extei nal service and facilities of education, the schools, uni- 
versities, museums, theatres, galleries of ait— as-well as any religious in- 
stitutions in then educational aspects But if these sei vices aie to be 
effectively accessible to the bulk of the people, then facilities must be 
vast y multiplied If they aie to be improved in quality, any such im- 
provement involves again the expcndituie of mental and physical laboi 
If arge numbers of people are to benefit fiom education, they must be 
to afford to divert time and effort from more mateiially pioductivc 
piirsuits 111 piactice, there is no people in the world today that has moi e 
^an a small fraction of the facilities required for such mi uiicleiUiui 
To mvite under these conditions the population to seek ficcdom in 
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effective mass education, may mean mcicly to invite them to compete 
against each othei foi access to maclccjuatc facilities 
Furthci, to educate people without changing il^- condition, s of life 
which condemn most adults to lead nai low and, as it weie, “uneducated” 
lives, means meiclv to edia.iie young men loi ilisappomtment— a point 
made long agm m Piofessoi Soiokm’s studv of Swud MabdUy and subse- 
quently conliimed hy the e\peiicnces of educated hut unemployed oi 
misemployed young men lioin C.cimanv to India and South Ameuea 
The icsult has been lescntmciit ,igiunsi an educ,Uion cieating capahih- 
tie-s without oppoitimities loi iheii cxeicise, and mtemsified elToit, in- 
dividual or oigam/ed, to gain such mateiial oppoi tunnies, eithei by 
taking them awav liom oilieis, ni by leorgani/mg the community so 
as to widen the supply of op[)oiiunities as a whole In cithei case, what 
sLQited 0111 ,is the paitiallv iniein.il opcmlion ol edticiiiion, ended up as 
intensified [iicssuie loi cMcinal o|)poitunilies 


lUitaial Flciiuniy Poirti </> a Pan nj Ptadom 

We have been diiven h.ick to the oh)ciiivi elemcni m lieedom-liec- 
dom a,s the fco/ie of action, in llegcTs vsoids, as “the eapaeitv in act.” 
Fieedom undei this asiicei seems to mtige with knowledge ,ind powei, 
and in this conle\l, ''knowledge /> powei " 

Wclind a moie ohieciive, moie ineasiii.ihle inde\ foi this licetlom m 
a concept hoiiowed lioni luodein hiologisis’ ihe giealei independence 
of and coniiol ovei the enviionment. which m ilu view o( Mi Julian 
Huxley muv piovisionally he taken as the eiiteiion ol iiieasui able bio- 
logical progiess on this |il.inei ' 

To he suie. Mi. Iluxlev insists 

I rue Iniinan jiiogrcss consists 111 increases ol aisiliclu, iiuellccUial, 
and spiritual expciience and satislaiiion 
Of course, me lease ol conlioi ,iiicl ol iiulcpciuleiicc is necessary lor the 
increase ol these spnitual satisfictions. hut the mote or less mcasur.iblc 
and e)h]C'cti\c contiol oser ind iiulepciultncc' ol cstcin.il envimnnunt 
arc now ineiely siibsuliaiy mechanisms seismg as the mateiial basis lor 
the human tviic ol piogiess ' 

''Ulixlt V, off (If , || 
pp STS S/'fi 
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But our bue£ survey of the internal subjective appioaches to fieedom 
has left us with the impression that at this particular stage m human 
history it is still the tragic shortage of matei lal facilities which constitutes 
the most critical “bottleneck” in mankind’s search foi gi eatci freedom for 
alL 


What Kind of Power'? 

Facilities and oppoitunities are functions of power, be it powei over 
nature oi power ovei men The obvious short cut among these two, 
power over men, has proved a blind alley in the past and seems likely 
to prove even more of a blind alley m the futuie We aie left to pm 
our hopes to the puisuit of power over natuie, the open frontier of piue 
and applied science and productive human coopei ation. 

Predictability as Basis of Fieedom and Powei 

The conquest of nature has thus far always lequncd — and may long 
continue to require— the increasingly vast and dependable coopet ation 
of men As a minimum of legtdanty and pi edictability in naitue is the 
indispensable condition foi the possibility of any delibeiatc action in 
general, so a minimum of predictability in human lelalions n the mclus- 
pensable condition for any deliberate oi conceited action in society. The 
greater the scope of human undei takings, the gi eatei the need foi human 
dependability— a need which will long continue to grow in the fultiic 


Law' Coercion oi Dependability 

Sometimes this dependability has been identified with law He<rcl 
saw m aw and the state the indispensable foundations of fieedom. fliu 
W and the State in this sense are devices of enforcement, not guarantees 
o dependabihty A law may be frequently enforced, but not enoun 
0 ten to be dependable eg, Prohibition in the United States^ m it iS' 

thelumre iTtr I dependable iJi 

- Wo,; .1; 

Slum, Conference 
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which c.innol be cnffiiccd but on winch most men depend with confi- 
dence, such as the faithfulness of then wives or husbands, 01 the love of 
then childien. We each icly on oui maaijp;e, to the extent that we do 
icly on It, to some depfiec because of the non-violent sanctions of our 
community's mfnabty, and to a moie important depiee because of our 
knowledge of the peisons and lelaiionshtps involved— because a cen- 
luiics long piocess ol tiial and eiioi has made continued maiiiage voltm- 
taiily acceptable and desiiable. ’'I'heie seems thus to be at least some 
evidence that patterns of de()eiulabilitv can be evolving and flexible, that, 
if man’s neat Ititure niav be one ol mcicasmg oiganr/ation, it may yet 
be oiganivatioii loi fieedom 


Fictdoin in SihicIy the Fice Tmdc Fxpeument 

In the short tun, piagmaitc balances will have to be stiuck between 
temporal ilv conllictiug churns of dependability and (IcMbility m social 
oiganixattoii. Could lodas's lonllictmg ideologies peihiips be icceived 
in this contest tis diilcient shoit cuts to a common goal ol Itecdom, 
peiceived nunc 01 less dimly' ()i could it be thought that an undeilving 
logic ol events "leading the willing, ch.igging the leluctant’’— might 
be piessing 111 tliai diieciion’ 

Cei tainlv the gi eat nine tet nth cent my espei imciu of b'lee Tiade could 
be viewed .is .111 aiuinpied shoii cut to ihc solution ol the pioblem of 
fieedom and dependable oidei m an expanding indiistiial society The 
automatic o|ic'iaiion ol the maikei did piove, m the shoit tun, nioie de- 
pendable and llexihle, and hence moic condticive 10 ihc giowth of bce- 
dom tb.in whai had gone lulou I 5 ut the lecoid seems cleai that in the 
long itin I'lee 'I i.ide did mil luKil the gicat hopes phicecl in it Sulhee it 
to say that what emeiged was a maikct mechanism neithci dependable 
enough 10 [ii event shattenng depiessions not flexible enough to meet the 
needs of undei[)iivilegc'd, 01 undeveloped, legions, gioiips, ot peoples 
The atitomaiic competition ol maikcts has hugely ceased to be the mam 
clTcctive legulatoi m human all.iiis 


The I'lol’leni oj Colleclivhin 

The aiccpiaiue ol ihc m.iikel has been leplaced, in some pails of ihe 
woild, bv anolhei ho[Kd loi shoit cut • l.uieaching collectivism Plan- 
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nmg of most of community life has been earned out by a ceiuial 
authority, having gained moie or less wide popular suppoiL but making 
Its crucial decisions within a relatively small group of persons, to be ac- 
cepted by the rest of the people, often with little scope loi popiilai 
criticism, initiative, or organized dissent, except in secondaiv matters 
But this path, too, has not provided that automatic attainment of free- 
dom that some of its followers hoped foi 
Even in making the most favorable assumptions, theie leinains the 
crucial problem whether long acceptance of collectivist discipline may 
not engender habits of authority among leaders and of blind conformity 
among the led, which may leave both unable to meet new, unforeseen 
situations and so may reduce then whole community’s long um chances 
for survival 


One answer to this question was given in the case of the total mobiliza- 
tion carried out by the fascist governments of Geimany, Italy, and Japan, 
for the purposes of conquest, looting, and forcible exploitation It was 
accompanied by official doctrines rejecting individualism foicvei, as 
unsuitcd to the alleged permanent characteiistics of human natuic which 
led Hitler to prophesy a Nazi Reich lasting foi at least one thousand 
years, oi Mussolini to affiim “the eternal, immutable, and beneficial in- 
equality of man ’’ In the details of daily practice, the “leadeiship piinci- 
ple,” the fascists’ stress on “hierarchy,” and the famous slogans, “Believe, 
Obey, Fight,” and “Mussolini is always light,” were diummcd into the 
heads of adults and children Fascist collectivism was chaiaeieir/ed by 
robbery, as its mam aim, and tyianny in eveiy majoi detail, as its 
m«hod No forces making for fieedom could flourish under it 
Other types of collectivist contiol of national elloits and lesoui cc.s may 
give use to contradi^cLoiy tiends within their domestic evolution, which 
may well clash m the future How such an inteinal clash of Lendeneies 
would end, none can say today with ceitainty Perhaps the presence m 
absence of furthei successful demociatic developments of civil libeities 
and economic prospeiity in the Western countries may have a f irie ich 
mg influence over the outcome i^iricach- 

ne^orrs' f participants’ awaic- 
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developed a-s to muiimi/c the .imouiiL of cippoitunities foi mclividual 
choiee ond thus inciease the iigidiiv of ilie community 


h Ce nil ill I mutton Inevitable Evei vivIili c? 

This I'lief tlistussion ol sollectivism nniy suitgcst some majoi [toinl.s 
useful m vveij^liing the lon}>: 1 tin piospcets ol fi eedom m E.isiei n Ismopc, 
in the giiidtial dcmotiLiiit socialism of many West Isiiiopcan countiics, 
in die umeinmeni ie>t;tilatc'd individualism oi the AmeiiLan New Deal, 
and in the fiiitiic devc‘lo(imenl ol huge scale pi ivaic cnteipi isc. 

In viewing these .so dilTeient patterns we have to weigh the view that 
mcieasing ceniiali/alion of cconomie contiol is mcvitahle and that we 
have to iclv mainly on ethics and tin civil liberties to olTset this univeisal 
liend. 

with the gtiieial aihaiicc 111 die use ol machines and technical 
jiKKCsses, an iKhaiui whitli is alletling |)iactically every portion ol the 
globe, llieie is an iiicitasing ami inevitable eoinpulsion towaol gieatcr 
tciitiali/aiKiii ol in inageii.il and control lumtions in economic liie That 
icntiali/ation 111, ly lake s at mils loriiis. In some coiintius, such as our 
(mil, it may lead to grcatei eonceniiation ol inamigerial power primaiily 
in private bands In other couiuiies eonccnlration may take place pii- 
manly in government or m semi-govcinmeiUal authorities 
Hut tilt eomentiation o taking plate cvciywheie, in one form or an- 
olhei ' 

Theie mav he imith to he said hu this view, hut must we leallv -icccpt 
the pios|icei as inevitable^ Thiee hio,id dangeis ol tentiali/,uion seem 
vvoilli waiehmg in all modciii sotial and economic palieins 

1 Autounitic accepianee ol intieasing cent lalmai ion ol economic 
decisions m,iv lead to a shi inking ol iikIivkIimI opportunities foi choice 

2 Siieh lilmd .iccept.incc may le.id to a loss of individual habits of 
initiative, oiiginalitv, .uul adapi,ihiliiv to new situ.ttions, and so leduce 
the communitv s long lun chances loi suivival 

^ Clentialix.ttion may diiect the c ipital investments of ihc community 
into a single cvei moit iigicl paltein, leaving its icsouices ill developed 
fm meeting unfoieseen contingencies 

''(lUMKi 1 Kiiiicm, "Aiinue,m ( ,ipii,ilisi Ilcniim.us ai a Cnlluiivist I'lniKininou," 
Aililu'.s luldu lilt' WiIImids Ciilke't Spiiiifr I'liiilt It nee liniiil, Willi iiiisUnvn, M,iss,itlui- 
sof.. Mu a, 01 17 , imiliiuMpluil In Willi ims C'olltf;t', p a, « /n/fwa 
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If we keep these dangers m mind, what changes might become neces- 
sary m providing for political and economic freedom in the fuluie^ 


Choices between Different Ranges of Freedom 

A concept of freedom that is to be used foi long range development 
should fulfil certain basic conditions It should apply to individuals, and 
to growing numbers of them It should be concerned with the widening 
of individual choices in all dnections, despite the frequent pi actical need 
to saciifice tempoiaiily a smaller range of choices in one diiecLion, in 
order to gain a larger range of new choices m another. 

For a simple example, a man afoot has a wide range of choices as to 
dnection and time of walking, but only a very narrow choice of speeds or 
of distances which he might covei in a given time When this man takes 
a train or bus, he gams a much widei choice of speeds and distances, but 
has to accept a narrower choice of times and diiections But when this 
man finally acquiies a piivate car, he may choose not only fiom a range 
of speeds and distances, but as well from a lange of stai ling times and 
directions 

The point is that historical advances in the growth of human powcis 
have often involved a temporary saciifice of certain ranges of freedom as 
a price for an increase of freedom in other dnections, and that iheie is 
no guarantee that fmther advances m power will automatically lestoie 
the balance (In our example, future leseaich might have concent! aicd 
on ever bigger and faster long distance trains, with no pi ovision foi moi e 
individual modes of rapid tiavehng) Long range giowth of freedom 
will require, as a deliberate consideration, the balancing out of every 
onesided temporary development thioiigh development of wider lannes 
or choice in all directions 


I hi) alum and Intensity of Effoit 

Many of the new ranges of human choice have become available only 
OLigh more elaborate cooperation of individuals in gioups-tiibes^ 

Tdt hke C’ economics,Ve,am;„::: 

. here are now— and there may be still moie so in the fuiui e 
-important ranges of choices which are available to the individual o'ly 
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indirectly, thiough his choKC of affilution with one or anothci social 
group 

The policy making; iL easy loi a man to belong cTectivcly lo many 
clillcrcnt gioups at the same time is known as 1 ‘liiiiiltsm Howevei, 
Pluralism is not always practicable; some giotip expet imenis may le- 
quiie an intensity of elToit aiul a depth of commitment which may tend 
to ovciudc, at least tempoiaiily, some oi even most of the othei loyalties 
which Pltualism oidinaiily includes I'Aamples foi such exiieme com- 
mitments — and the cieative lesiiks lo winch some of them have led — 
abound in the history ol art, politics, and leligion 

If we cannot, then, exclude even veiy larieachmg commitments le- 
qtiiiing conceivably an individual's eiuiie energy, we can at least tiy to 
pieservc Irecdom by insisting that a man’s commitment lo one paiLiculai 
policy whcievei possible should not dcstioy uictinvably othei men's 
chaneci to choose a dtffcient totiise In piactice this may mean a delihei- 
ate piefcicnce foi policies which tend to piacivc a bwud lun^e of altei- 
nat'we patterns, groiipi, 01 tmtuntwns, so as to picseive some substaiuial 
freedom of choice between them and lo pi ovule some chance to lecon- 
siclei and ictiacc even ma)oi ste[)s 

111 practice, the question how many aliei native facilities and gioup 
patterns society should |iiestivc, may he closely linked to the question 
)iisL what society can alToid at that |)aiiiculai time tloilev may have had 
to burn his ships behind him in ordei to sled Ins waveimg handful of 
men foi the conquest of Mexico. Had he come with an aimy, he might 
have been able to affoid nioic generous [iiovisions foi a possible change 
of plans 

If the long range ficedom that society should piovide is so closely 
bound to what it can alTord, what would be the first pi aciical applications 
to political and economic decisions, if the steady extension of ficedom 
were made a ni.ijoi consideiaiion of policy? 


Some Yiiidsticl{s m Alloialing Ffjoiti and Resoiucci 

The fiisL maiciial need foi a continued growth of ficedom would be a 
continued aduunte towaid uh/tndunce in piodiiitiuc equipment and re- 
sources. This would also have to aim at cicatmg gcneious u'seiui lajnic- 
ities m powei, luel, inaleiials, equipment, and the like, so as to peimit 
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wide variations between peak loads and aveiage utilization of facilities — 
a fact recently illustrated by the need for inci eased government contiols 
111 Biitain to enforce staggered work houis, so as to equalize peak loads 
on power stations Increase in equipment would have to occui in all 
relevant directions, to avoid bottlenecks reducing the lange of individual 
choices in wider fields. 

The terms “increase” and “abundance” are, of course, lelativc. Most 
obviously, they are relative to the gioiaih of population the lange of 
choices depends on the average pei capita amount of equipment and 
facilities With the threatening shade of the Reveiend Robert Malthus in 
the background, we might conclude that we could increase the piopoi- 
tion of facilities to people either by slowing down the growth of popula- 
tion or by speeding up the growth of equipment and productive 
knowledge Quite apart from the factors which have tended to slow 
down population growth wherever living standards have risen to a 
"middle class” level, ^ there seems to be no good leason why the growth 
of productive equipment and knowledge, if as a major aim of policy, 
should not continue to keep ahead of any probable giowth of population 

If we find that people have tended to pioduce moie than they con- 
sumed, that their productive powers may be tempoiaiily fiustuued, but 
that in the long run human beings repiesent I he most adaptable, the 
most flexible, and the most innovating and creative of productive iactois 
then we may well conclude that for long periods to come a continued 
increase m the numbei of human individuals may be a souicc of gieatei 
welfare and freedom lo each of them, piovidecl only that we coiuinue 

to piovide them with a growing lange of facilities to excicise iheir 
powers 


The Value of Fieedom as a Possible Considei ation m Reseanh and 

Design 

This means for the long run a deliberate pnonty m the allocation of 
resources to basic investments, and m particular to those lines of scientific 

for s... have close personal reht.onl” w.Trfour t 

—Would It be surpnsinir to finri fhif fh i ’ r f ‘*^^'’''(1 a coIIcjtc eclucatum foi two 
between two andCf -ch laimhes v.u.e.l 
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research which picmikse a chaiRC Ui Itrcak tvi atually ihdW Imulciieel^j 
of scarcity which nnw Maiul hcivvccii inaiiknid aiul relative ■ihiiiiil.iiii^J 
Such lines of potential ''alntndaiuc lest.irth" wnuhl vreni m nukni^. 
today first of all the search toi tieir <oiiuc\ of ciicif^v and food, siuh 
intensive lai^^e scale rescaich in ihc inodiictive utili/aiioii "I niKlp_,|, 
energy and solai eiieigy. As to fiKicI, lic\iiiul possihle Ititiiie gams 
applied biology, a itia|oi targd may will heumie ilic anomiilisliinrni ,||- 
food synthesis and pluilosyndicsis so as lo peritin nini cviimialK 
parallel on an mdiisliial stale sonu ol ilit Imsk ptoiesses that omn 
plants and mosses, adding the vast lesoiiucs nt sunlight and ol die caiili\ 
atmosphere and mineials to die potential souucs of human h'od supply 

In the field ol maiuilaciunng, the ileliluiale promotion ot ickitivy 
abundance might itcpiiie special emphasis on all processes K'asinir 
directly or mdirci tly the physical produeiiviiv ul human labor, iiu hulm'j, 
such key facilities as assemldv lines, the mat lime tool iiuhisiiits, ,i,„| 
automatic contiol pioccsses, elecimnic oi oiliei m naiuie. 

Gcneiallv, the long iim piomoiion ol abundance might iei|iiiu dc 
liberate huge scale siippoi s lor a hoad dcvelopmeni ol seieiuihi lese.inl,^ 
“pure" as well as "applied." In the long mil, die poini may be m du 
broadness of die c iToii, since it is impossihh m louiell in adv.mce wliuh 
new dlscoveiy will open up whiib new iiisigbis oi new possibdiiics of 
application, ,Slioii iiia coinpiomises inav have lo be made in the .iHtn,,. 
tion of limned sucnnlie peisomiel and cipnpmeni lo lemporatilv ttiiii,|| 
tasks. But It should iievci be loigoiien ibai much tif the centtali/'td 
direction ol sc.eniilk elfoii is ,u besi ,i comptoinisc with povetiy ,ur,| 
runs the ever picscni iisk ol losing oi postponing new insights oi dis 
covenes of gicaiei Itnpoiiance ih.in those which n endeavors to .iccilei. 
ate, Once the elliciciiues ol tooidmaiion and huge scale elfort aie given 
theii due, it mav vet ,ippcMi ihai licedorn lo lollow die logic of sciciuili,^ 
theories and facts, as well .is the liigliesi ahilines and interests ol individ. 
uals, may have a md|oi piodutiive value .is well as a human value- of 
then os\m 

Decetiticiluiifitj/i mid Allci ihifii’c Supplies of Sl(iil 

The second ,ind p(ih,i|is imual basic need in die (iiomonon of lity 
dom would he foi dcdihei.iie decentmliznlmi ol locations of new iiivesi 
menis and new iiulustiial and adinimsiiaiivc cciitei.s, so ns to pt'rln^^ 
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wider ranges of choice in drawing upon then services, as well as lessened 
dependence on any one center 

The third line of approach might be that of vigoious development of 
potential substitutes for many of today’s basic goods and sei vices Such 
substitutes— of which the fixation of nitrogen from air oi the synthesis 
of rubber from petroleum are past examples— would again tend to les- 
sen specific situations of dependence and extend the range of human 
choices 

As a fourth approach, a multiplication of regional oppoitiimties foi 
different social and economic group patterns, and the maintenance of 
peaceful relations between them, might go far in preseiving some meas- 
ure of freedom to choose the economic or ideological pattern of a given 
society, as well as to preserve alternative patterns Heie again, the actual 
degree of freedom of choice will be limited by practical considerations, 
but the preservation of regional opportunities for alternative gioup 
patterns and for new expenments, may well prevent such fieednm fiom 
becoming entirely submerged, 

In the fifth place, the long range growth of fieedom may lequue a 
continued widening of opportunities for individuals to acquire highei 
skills, including the skills of management, and thus a lessening of the 
dependence of any community on the limited numbei of individuals 
who possess these “bottleneck skills” at any particular time The degiec 
to which any community succeeds in developing its basic educational 
facilities so as to ovetcome any significant scaicity of skilled specialists 
and managers may well prove a fair measure of the degree to which it has 
succeeded m reducing any actual ot potential monopolistic powei of these 
skill gi oups and so strengthening the freedom of the bulk of its mem- 
bers 

Any techniques tending to reduce the need for centralized decisions, 
to simplify the operations of management, or to eliminate direct manage- 
ment in any particular situation — such as the various card files, switch- 
hoards, IB.M machines, automatic control equipment, down to the 
replacement of a skilled traffic policeman by a clover leaf crossing— all 
these devices could be used as auxiliary mstiuments in this growth of 
freedom. 
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Balance bctiveen Contnhtitians and Expectations 

As a sixih and Iasi of ihcsc bioad tonsidciaiions, Icl us suggest the 
problem of balance in the supply and demand of peisomil sei uues Most 
mateiial goods uui be muluplied by an ineiease in mdusiual lesouices, 
but the specific demand foi individual human sci vices can foi the most 
part only be supplied by anothei human being If tiiidci oui concept of 
freedom most individtiaLs shoultl choose to demand gicatly extended 
peisotial services, the coimminity might piove unable to supply these 
demands, even after a tricat tiuiea\e in iti indiutiial facilities This piob- 
lem has a good deal ol piactical signilicance we find piccisely in the 
large cities and among the educated classes ol the most advanced indus- 
tiial cQuntitcs an tiigent and ever giowing demand foi extensive pei- 
sonal SCI vices as legauls the siijki vision ol chiltlien; caie loi the aged, 
the sick, and the mentally ill, aids in housework; facilities loi tiavel, 
hotels, etc. All those demands implv a shift of jobs, pieviously done by 
laige numbcis ol ovcrwoiked nieinbcis of f.imihes, to institutions and 
services outside the family II and uhen the cuiient muldle class level of 
incomes and habits should spic.id to the entiie pojuilation, coiumuotis 
major maladjustments m many ol these mstituiionah/ed sei vices may 
result, unless delibeiate attention is dnected in advance towaul these 
facilities, 


Sunu ('.in lent (Itues 

If all the, sc six gionjis of consideiaiioiis .lie lakcn logetliti, can vve use 
them peihaps as a yaidsiick to evaluate today s|)ecific couises ol action 111 
the cut rent mtci national 01 domestic policy ol states'* 

Bnelly, it is suggested that tluse consideiaiiuns c.iii he so applied In 
evaluating, to choose a leccnt exainjile, the lecciit Ih itisli jiiojiosal to pei- 
mitat this Lime (summei, 11)47) nationah/atioii ol the coal mines in the 
Ruhi, .should we not weigh, 111 addition to considei.itions of immediate 
efficiency, the [lossihle widening of choices foi the people of Western 
Euiope, by making available to ilicm a woiking ixainjilc of the Ihili.sh 
blend of the Wesleiii tiadiiions ol iikIivkIimI hlieiiies with some modei- 
atcdcgicc of ii.itionali/.ituin, as long jiioposcil by democi.ilic sections ol 
the Wcstcin I'.ttiiipt.in lalioi niovemciu’ 

Ol, m weighing die I'icnch govermneiu's letjiiesl to iiansfci a laigct 
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part of steel making capacity fiom Germany, should we not weigh — in 
addition to considerations of tianspoit costs, investment needs, and ad- 
ministrative convenience — also the possible gain to fieedom and stability 
for all of Europe which might lesult fiom more even distribution of steel 
making capacity among Germany and the moie stable democi acres of 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg? 

Or finally, in rejoicing in the mciease in material welfare in the United 
States as against, say, even twenty yeais ago, should we not recognize, 
cherish, and defend as separate and important values the wider spread of 
oppoi tunities and the real giowth of fundamental democratic liberties 
Since igny ^ And could we not continue to ask systematically of every 
pioposal of new policy or eveiy claim of past perfoimancc “Just what 
aie Its implications, oi its lecord, in terms of wider choices foi the mass 
of individuals?” 

If fieedom does not grow, it may well dwindle If we become moie 
able to measuie the extent and direction of its giowth, we may become 
moie ,'ble to keep it giowing 



CHAPTER VIII 


Approaching International Tensions Through 
Research on the Inteirration of Cities 


By ROBERT C. ANGELL 

riojf'.'.oi oj Sociology iintl Haul of Dcjmitmciit, 
Uitwcisitv oj Mu/ugaii 




T he sociouK,[s 1 is not oticn umsvilial on jnohlcins involving the ic- 
lations among nations llicsc ait ihougln tti be subjects toi the 
economist and the political scRnlisi Iktause sociologists have been inltnl 
upon developing a tiue science, they have loctised upon ihe siiULliiie 
and pioccsses ol intcgiatecl wholes— titlici (oininuniiies oi soeicties 
Since thus Lit in the the woild’s htsuny soeieites have been no gieatei 
than national in secipe, sociology has not toneeinctl itsell inuelt with 
broader relationships In theii .studies ol soeieties, howevei, the soeioln- 
gists have developed hues o[ icstaieh ol piohable iinpoitaiue to those 
attempting to lostci a wotlel society It is time that \ve eame loi waul and 
made out contiibutioii, howcvci intaget 
International tensions aie iiuhtalivc oi an tnadeiiuaic moial oulei. 
Knowledge may he nppliesl tn leims ol |>ieveiiiion and ol euie Pievcn- 
tioii of mtcrnaiional temsions leejuiies the .ihiliiv to pi edict wheie and 
when they will aiisc, to know what kinds oi situations ptoduce them Foi 
cuiej on the othei hand, the social .scieniisi has to know how to adjiisi the 
forces and pies'surc.s in a situation so as to case the tension In eilhei elToi i 
social scientists will have to woik logethci in teams. I’he eonti ibutum of 
the sociologist to this |oint e0oii will piohahlv he gieaiei m the secoiul 
case than the finsl, This is because tensions develop out ol spcciah'/ecl 
clashes of iiileicst, usually involving eiihei eeuntunie oi posset lelaiioiis, 
but once die tension is fully lell the amagonisiii pcimeates cveiy aspect 
of the iclatioiis lictsvccn the two eouiuiics, so dial the cute involves the 
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accommodation of whole societies rather than merely their economic and 
political programs 

There seem to be thiee causes of international tensions upon which 
the sociologist may claim to have expert knowledge (i) demographic 
changes, (2) technological changes, and (3) the clash of value systems 
Students of population aie in an excellent position to piedict in what 
parts of the globe population will tend to outrun resouices, whilhei 
streams of migration will tend to flow, and wheie, therefoie, the areas of 
probable tension will be Students of social tiencls can forecast the prob- 
able effects of new technological developments upon international rela- 
tions Students of values and ideologies can estimate the likelihood of 
friction when two cultures come in contact for the first time and can 
specify rather precisely the aspects that will piove incompatible. In all 
three of these types of situations the main task of the sociologist is to 
warn of the probability of tension He may also be able to suggest means 
of forestalling the predicted chain of events, but it is almost cei tain that 
the policies adopted by those m a position to control matters will be 
dictated by so many extra-sociological consideiations as to make his con- 
tribution in this respect a minor one 
Even more challenging to the sociologist is the task of developing a 
sound body of theory of a world society Such a theoretical scheme would 
indicate where the fundamental weaknesses m piesent international 
relations he, it would point the way to the alleviation of tensions The 
ob)ection may be made that a theory of world oiclei can be formulated 
only after long experience with a successful woilcl society In an absolute 
sense this is probably true, but there is ceitainly hope that we can ap- 
proach such a formulation by piecing together in a creative fashion what 
we already know and what we can soon find out 
What IS the use of finding out how diffeient cultures might be accom- 
modated when the cariieis of those cultures show no desiie to leach an 
accommodation? The answer is twofold First, it is desirable to have this 
knowledge over against the day when the leading nations of the world 
change their attitude Second, the knowledge will be of value in cement- 
ing areas of the world togethei even though it will not be used immedi- 
ately to bridge the gap between Russia and the Anglo-American powers. 

Of the three broad approaches to a theory of world oiclei that I will 
considei, the first is through the study of the contemporary woilcl situa- 
tion This approach has the advantage of setting the pioblem in the 
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precise teims in which it has to he solved, but the disadvantage that wc 
have had only two ye.iis of expei leiicc with 0111 postwar woild Two 
complemcntaiy lines of icscaich seem promising One would involve the 
intensive study of micntations of national ctiltnrc.s Wc might then know 
exactly which dements m them wcie condicling and this wotild give a 
basis foi intdhgont attempts at icoiicnuuion DoUor Helmut (1 t'-.ilhs 
has recently suggested that this should he done in the following ihiee 
stages- (i) the examination of the ideology and social stiuetiiie of 
individual nations, (2) the compai alive study of nations in the six gical 
cultuial legions of the woild; and (^) ihe compaiaiivc study of these 
cultuial regions themselves.' 

The othei line of lesearch I would suggest is the study of developing 
world loyalty Alicady the pioeess which must ultimately unite the woild 
has begun, and it seems emincntlv woithwliile to chscovei what conch- 
tions foster the giowih of this attitude of woild allegiance 

A second apptoach to n theory is thiough sciciinric ahsli action In the 
present relations among nations iheie aic many elements, each o( whicli 
can be abstiacted foi conirollccl studv Ivtdi social science discipline can 
(leal with those apinopiiatc to it It has been suggested, foi instance, that 
the vaiious cultuies of the woild might he studied to deteimine how 
frustrating they aie to the ehildicn who giow up m them Anotlici line 
ofieseaich might be conccmcd with the piocess by which loyalties to 
smaller gioiip.s can he made to give way to loy, lines to kii gei ones This 
happens evciy day in all kinds of social situations, hut wc do not know 
whethci the tiausidon is made imuc leadilv ihiough a pioeess of detach- 
itient fiom the smallei gioup 01 iliiough a luoccss in which the chaiacier 
of the smallei gioup is changed so th.it it suppoits the kiigci A ihiid 
illustiation would he the study ol [iioccsses of communication Wc 
usually a,ssumc that communication leads to gicatei untiei standing 
among nations, hut it is obvious that some tvpes ol nidio piogi.un, mov- 
ing picture, and newspapei aitiele have the opposite effect 

The third apptoach, and the one that I am paiiiculatly inteicsted in, 
IS one by analogy. Mankind has nevei faecil exacily the same pioblern 
that we lace today, hut ii has laced many situations that ate (|uue siniiLir, 
and has solved some of them siictcsslully On the intei national level thci e 
have been occasions in ihc past when peoples, loimcily at odds with one 

I'Tllc S(IL||)I„*-V of lull notion il Utl.ilions," I, urn, mi Sonofowuif UtiKi, \ii no 
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another, have leained to get along together The improvement o£ lela- 
tions among the Scandinavian countries, the development of the Anglo- 
French alliance in the nineteenth centuiy, the diamatic betteiment of 
feeling between Greece and Turkey after 1923, possibly the history of the 
Swiss Confederation, would be instances worth study Peihaps anthio- 
pologists could come to out aid here, since the gieat number of pieliteiate 
gioups in the woild will have made this process more fiequent among 
them than among civilized nations Although at first sight fedeiations 
might seem to be the best cases for analysis, only a few of them lepresent 
the coming together of peoples of great cultural diversity That is the 
problem with which the woild is faced today, and our analogues must 
have met it successfully, 

Another type of accommodation that should piove suggestive foi a 
theory of international ordei is afforded by the adjustment to one an- 
othei of different cultural gioups in a particular aiea Hawaii immedi- 
ately comes to mind as the most striking instance Studies have alieady 
been made of this phenomenon and reseaich is continuing theie undei 
the auspices of the Univeisity of Hawaii. 


At the present time (summet, 1947) ^ a® engaged in a piogiam of 
lesearch which would fall under the same general head In the Northetn 
cities of the United States great numbeis of foreign born whites and 
Negioes have been thrown together with the native whites in a biief span 
of time Whatever adjustment has been achieved among these gioups 
has been on a relatively democratic basis Despite the occuncnce of lace 
riots in a few cities, I think it can be said that, li there is social integration 
in these urban centers, it is on the basis of a common lespect for the 
American way of life, not on the basis of feai Hence it is the kind of 
integration -really moral integration— that is requued in the intei- 
national sphere It must be granted that the accommodation of cultmes 
in our cities presents only a very rough analogy to what must be achieved 
among national cultuies in the woild It is obvious, for instance, that, 
because the migrants have come into our cities from outside, they have 
adapted themselves to an existing cultural framework, wheieas the world 
pioblem calls fot the accommodation of different nationalities 10 a hame- 

woik new to al of them However, I feel that the analogy is close enotmh 
to warrant study " 

A preliminary study, finished in 1941, attempted to validate the concept 

a moral order as applied to cities, to test the adequacy of cei tain indexes 
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for measuung il, ajicl to distovci sonictl)ini> ahotit causes - Following the 
wai; I took up the thtead of thi.s icscareh again A study was tmdei taken 
of all American cities of mnic than one hiindied thousand population, 
with the aims ol cheeking the pievioiis riiuhngs on a laigei sample and 
of following down .some of the causal clues picvunisly tinned u[i 
Though theie is no |ioini in going mio the detailed lesults aluady |nih- 
Inhed,' it is nceessaiy lo give the pimtipal rindiiigs m oidei to iiiuki- 
stand the phase ol die icseaicli now m [iiociss 

The indcv ol social inlcgiation finally delet mined u[)on was composed 
of two elemeius— a ciiiue index taken iicgaiivelv ami a wcllaie effoii 
index taken posiiivcly The ioimei was m tiiin a summation ol latcs loi 
imirdei and non-ncgligcni manskuighlei , lohheiv. and hiuglaiy, 
weighted in actoidance wnh ihe sipiaie loots ol ihcii liequencies, ihc 
welfare elToil index took into atioiini ilu dcgicc 10 which the (loin- 
rauiiity Chest cam(i.iign achieved its goal, ihc piopoiiion ol the lamihes 
111 the community thal gave to 11, and the s.iciiricc involved as measttied 
by the latio of the amount laised to leiad sales in die ciiy In compuling 
the integi.uion index die ciime scous wcic weighud isvne as he, wily as 
die welfaie efloil semes heeause theie w.isevideme dial diev wcie a moic 
reliable inchealioii of die tiegiee ol nioiai oidei 

Tliefaclois lhai seemed to be most closely 1 elated to soei.il iniegi.ition 
m.i causal mitnnci weic diedegieeol hoinogciieilv 01 hcteiogeneiiy of 
the population in lei ms ol lacc and n.iiional 01 igins, anti die iiiohiliiy ol 
die popiihuion in teiins ol in .iiul out nugiaiton ovei a live yeai (leiiod 
The scenes on these (wo vaiiahles wcic cominiied (lom figuics m the 
i9i|0 Census Heteiogeneiiv eniiekued with social miegiaiimi — =^i), and 
mobility coiicLited witli u — qi; T'Ikii nniliijile tmiehuion with inte- 
gration was — 71) 'i his me.ins dial five eighths ol the vaii.mce 111 inte- 
gration among die iiiies suidied was .iceoimied Im hv diese two e.isu.il 
factois, 

Ten cities had to he eliminalecl lioin the iiinety-lwo wuh a [io|)ulaluin 
of more than one lumdied ilunisaml hec.uise ol iiiadec|uate data A moie 
impoiiaiu leason loi elimination was die leiiuiiement dial the iities 
must he laihei eleailv isolated liom ouisitk inlhiencc's I iheieloic 

®"Jlic Siicol Inn gi iiKiii III Sdiilol AiiutK.iii t itici ' liitciiuiii fniiiiiiil n/ Afion/nfiV. 
\l™,ji|) i;;^ W-' 

[Ik .Siuciil Iinigiaiiiiii ul Nihok.iii 1 ittt »>( Mnii ili.ia iiiii,nini INipul lami, ' Inini 
mil S/Mw/un/iii/ k’t'i'/eii'. Ml, i<it us ua 
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elinainated all cities that were satellites of laiger metropolitan centeis or 
that had twins or veiy large satellites in their own metropolitan districts. 
This cut out thirty-nine more cities, and reduced my total to foity-thiee. 
Since this is a small sample on which to base broad generalizations, an 
attempt was made to obtain verification of my findings from the cities 
between fifty thousand and one hunched thousand Unfoi tunately the 
Census did not gather mobility data for cities of less than one hundred 
thousand in 1940, so that the only checks I could make weie such as weie 
possible with the crime, welfare elfoit, and population composition 
series After eliminating seventy-five of these smallei cities because of 
inadequate data or lack of “independence,” thirty-two cities yielded a 
correlation of crime with welfare effort of — 32 This is to be compaied 
with — 43 for the larger cities The correlation between heterogeneity 
and integration was found to be — 50 for the smallei, as compared with 
— 59 for the larger, cities These figuies represent faiily good confirma- 
tion of the validity of the original findings 

Having discovered that two factors, population mobility and popula- 
tion heterogeneity, aie responsible for five eighths of the variance m 
social integration, it seemed highly desirable to discover othei causal 
factors Since the attempt had already been made to accomplish this 
through available statistical senes, 11 was decided that field investigations 
ill the cities themselves would have to be undertaken The expense of this 
procedure made it imperative to select a small number of cities in such a 
way that they would constitute a crucial “experiment ” This selection 
has been made by discovering which cities diverge in their integration 
scores furthest from what would be predicted in terms of their popula- 
tion mobility and population heterogeneity Presumably in these cities 
other factors are having their maximum effect Two cities that aie much 
better integrated than would be expected from their mobility and 
heterogeneity and two cities much less well integrated have been chosen 
These will constitute two matched pairs, since all four of them are reason- 
ably close together in their predicted integration scores, though the 
members of each pair diverge widely in their actual mtegiation scores. 

At the present time these four cities are being studied through the 
aci ities of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 

prove V ' organizations will 

prove to be significant factors in causing differentials 

s a preliminary to the investigation of these causes, we are checking 
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the validity of the integration scene of each city by detei mining the at- 
titudes ol a landoni sample of the popuhuion toward the community, 
their knowledge of the community and its hisloiy, and ilien opinions 
about Its micgration. We ate siicssing the dcgiec of haimony among 
religious, nationality, and 1 acial gioups This should give us a good check 
on the validity of measuring social inicgiation thiough ciinic and wel- 
faie efloiL statistics, since cleavages between gioups, a factoi of un- 
doubted impoitance foi iiUegtauon, aie leflcclcd only indnccily in these 
statistics, 

To dctcimmc svheiher leadeisliip is a significant cause ol dilleiences 
jn integiiUion among ciiies we aie lust obtaining a panel of twenly-fivc 
leaders in the following manner The occupants ol lom positions aie 
legaided ft officio as leaden s the mayoi, the piesident of the city council, 
the superiiuendcnt of schools, and the chauman of the Community 
Chest board The othci twenty-one leaders aie chosen on the basis ol the 
fiequcncy with which iliey me named as community leadens by the 
random sample of the population inici viewed 

The diaiactoiisucs ol the Icadcis, the jiioccsscs of ihcni leadciship, and 
Its relative success aic being ascciiaincd tluough iniei views both with 
the landom sangile and ihe leadens themselves. In the ease of the Icadeis, 
thoiough data aic being olitaincd on then social haekgiounds, then 
phiIo.sophics, iheii aeuviiies, mui llic gioups with which they aie ideiui- 
fied. 

The im[Xii lance lot intcgiaiion ol ihe aetiviiics of oigani/aiioiis is a 
problem that wc aie also appioachmg tluough the landom sample and 
theleadcis, In each lasimiec we uic asking a h.iueiy of questions eoiieci n- 
ing the piograms of the .schools, the tiiv government, the soei.il agencies, 
the newspapcis, and ihe sen vice clubs As in the suuly ol leaden shgi, we 
are attempting to deicrminc to vvhai c\ieni these oigani/'ations aie mak- 
ing the membens nt the communiiy eivic innulcd and aie gelliiig action 
to solve commimuy piohlems 

In conclusion, il .should be emphasixcd again that thcic aie many 
tliffcicnccs beiwecn the siuiation ol lacia! and nationality gioups in one 
0(0111 Nmihein eilies and the siiualum of nations in the coiuempoiaiy 
woilel " But ihcie is at lea.sl one fundanicnial simil.ii iiy. This is the clash 
of value systems. In these eities tins elash has been ateommodalcd, 111 

"(r/ ilic .uitlicii's ciiiniiitiu nil ilic ihsLiissiim nC tins isMie H\ Iltiin.in I'liui, C'h.iplfi I, 
note c J 
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some cases more successfully, in others less, but in all cases with a mini- 
mum of fear and coeicion. If we can find out what have been the factois 
that have made possible the more successful accommodations, we may 
have gained one giam of knowledge that will be pertinent to the im- 
piovement of international policies*’ 

t'Coitimcnt by Quincy Wriglit 

I like many pointb made in tins paper, particularly die identification of the dtniogiapluc, 
technological, and ideological sources of social tension I thought the study of cities 
especially suggestive The conclusions check with my findings as to die great significance 
of mobility and othei factois bringing previously isolated groups together among the causes 
of primitive warfaie 
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T he muiu\l msiiiusi and haticd ol pci)i>lLS who at one time oi an- 
other have been cmbioiled in armed eonflict by then iiileis is a 
lamihai phenomenon Demonsti ably even the intellectual elite is not im- 
mune to such emotions The great suigcon Theodoi Ihlhnth, evulting in 
German victories ckuing the Eiaiuo-Pius-sum Wai, wiote to a colleague 
in 1871 "How voii can deny the halted of the Fiench in Ceimany, I can- 
not compichcnd Have you nevei in yoiii vouth again and again heaid 
from youi giandp.uent.s how this bestial people diained otii land to c\- 
liaustion? W.is not yotii childish imagination lilled — as 111 my and my 
wife's lamily— -with stenes ol aiioiiiv ant! hitiialitv evcctiietl by the 
Ficnch among ns^ . Did you not m games wiih othei hots beat 
up the Ficneh and sweai etcinal itvenge and tlestiticlion^ . . In 
Pomciania anti the Maik Biandenbiiig I can assuie you fhai svl svcie 
quite systematically educated to bate the Fieiieh . \Vc ns to educate 
my daughtcis, loo, m bailed of ihe F'lenrli and in Cleiman lan.iiicism.”' 

The bad taste these .seiUimenis leave m one’s mouth is only sligluly 
tempcied by Billioth's asstiiaiiec that, as a physician, he had done his 
duty diuutg the wai iiiespeaive ol nationality and that he could glow 
veiy fond of individual Ficnthmen Ncvciihekss, m the light of Gei- 
many's past, avoss'ed fanaticism, dcploie it as we mav, is at leasi psycho- 
logically intelligible More piivzhng and dishcaitenmg ,11 e the animosi- 
ties and suspicions that divide gioiips oi ideniical stock, ol the same 
cultiiial background, ihe same leligioii, closely iilated speech 
Duiing a biief tiip ihiotigh Sweden and Noiway in 11)24 ami m sub- 
sequent contacts with >Scandmavians, I was poweiliillv impiessed bv the 
intense separatism ol tiiese ihoioiighly iivili/ctl Noilheiacis. An emi- 

*’IIk(h1(ii liillidili, lliicli’, II.iiiiiiiMi ,ui(l r*i|i/i(;, p I |,) 
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neat Swedish scholai, though full of piaise for the cultural achievement 
of Norwegians, wondered that so stupid a people could have pioduced 
so many men distinguished m the aits and liteiature In Oslo a colleague 
was so wrought up ovei the inlamy of Denmaik iii the dispute over 
Greenland that it was difficult to luie hun. into a piofessional discussion. 
All over the country the language conflict between the West and the 
East was obtruded on the innocent touiist A gleam of ecstasy came ovci 
a young traveler’s face as she spoke of the principal champion ol lanth- 
nal, the synthetic rural tongue competing with the nf{smal oi Ibsen and 
Bjornson, with its residue of Danish. Panament had already decreed the 
change of the capital’s name from “Chnsiianu” to “Oslo”; a pioposal— - 
later dropped— was in the an to lechiisten Tiondhjem “Nidaios ” These 
histone designations were emblems of formei thialdum to Denmaik It 
was the same psychology that made Magyats icname the Tiansylvnnian 
town Heimannstadt “Nagy Seben” and the Roumanians pioinptly dis- 
guise it as “Sibiu ” 

To the outsider all this seems strange But such malteis cannot be 
understood on rational grounds. As William James once wisely ic- 
marked, history is made up of people’.s insisting that the difference be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee is all impoilant. The matvclously 
illuminating works by Blegen and Stephenson- only accentuate the im- 
pressions gamed thiough persona! contact Even on Amei ican soil Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes were unable to collaboiate in so haimlcss an 
enterprise as a glee club m church activities “It does not seem to he in 

the plan of the universe foi Danes and Swedes to woik tOKcihei ’’ 
Stephenson remarks ’ 


Actually these aie understatements. Noiwegun immig.ants, natives 
of the same valley, would sail togethei and remain united in ihe same 
seulement. Though the several luial dialects weie mutually inlelhgjblc 

niate sens , beonging to one’s own people” As the immigrants w.ote 
et ters to the Norse fatherland, it came to be said that their lelat.v n 
» Uw ™o„ ,b«„, ___ 
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Parallel oliseivations hokl foi olhci natitmaliUcs Incleecl ihc noiououi 
splitting up nf Italians into lesser speech and cultuial gioups gave use 
to the term, paioehialism that hais fellow-feeling he- 

yond the leach of the village chin eh hell In New Haven a Paleiman will 
lalhei call on a Icllow Paleiman live blocks away than step acioss the 
hall to exchange a few woids with a Siennese.' 

It IS baldly neccssaiv to speak ol Cjc'iman iiaiticulaiism beyond men- 
tioning one fad not geueially known Altei the Fianco-Piussian Wai, 
Piussia deemed it wise to inaimain legations at the couits of the feciciatcd 
states, as though she weie dealing svith foieign nations, and the obseiva- 
tions of hei lepiesentatives at Munich, such as Count Monts 01 Piince 
Philip F-ulenhuig'Hei lefcld, indicate that thcie, at least, the policy was 
amply lustified 

Finally, iheie is the case ol Yugoslavia, wheic the conflict of Ci oats' 
and Seihs is only the most conspicuous example of intcinccine slide ' In 
hci bigotedly paili.saii, yet in some ways siipeihly icvealing book,'' Miss 
Rebecca West gives a giaphic .ind wholly convincing picluic ol lelcvant 
attitudes 

In c'veiy single iiisiance cited iheie is no iiasic lacial cleavage As foi 
language, Scib and Cioalian aie said to be vntually indistinguishable 
Even in Italy the consideiahlc dilTciciUiation cannot disguise the fact 
that all the dialects and languages aie closely lelated vaiianls of a Ro- 
mance tongue. In vScaiulmavia, Piolessoi Hirkel-Smith ol Coiicnhagen is 
able to lectuic to Swedish students m his native language with no gicatei 
concession tlian snhsiituimg Swedish loi Danish numeials Though my 
cxlicmcly mc'.iger smalteiing ol Nonvcgian helped liule in Noiway, 
where eveiyonc at once answeicd my questions in English 01 Ciciman, 
It aided me scvcial times in Sweden, wheic in iyz4 at all events the 
natives seemed cilhcr less polyglot 01 moic bashful 

If, then, neiihei lacial noi linguistic allinuy pieclticlcs violent disunion, 
the outlook foi a liheial luimanilaii.inism would seem gloomy indeed 
Foitunatcly theie is anoihci side to the pictuic Revcusing 0111 appioach, 
let us inquiie whclhei lacial, linguistic, and culuual cliveisiiy may nol 

’Plnllis H Wilhinis Smith Itithint iii TimifH (tnd Imuidi, S \\{ UniMisuy 

Press, N( \v Ilivcii, 

1 )inK<) 'I oiii.isii, , “N iiiun iluv Piuhliiiis nul Pw iisui VuhdsI.iv n," joututil of ( tniiiil 
VMKipmn tffiin \i) \li, \\\\ ni us 

"'Vdiufy I (ffry } uhffff, I lit Vikinir Puss, Nc \v YorK, lOM-IM’ 
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he consistent with mutual understanding An anthropologist, Doctoi 
E J Lmdgren, has discovered piecisely such a case ^ 

In northwestern Manchuria the Reindeei Tungus, a hunting uibc 
whose members milk and ride reindeer, but own too few head to subsist 
on the products of their livestock, have been living in juxtaposition with 
Russian Cossacks foi over sixty yeais Relations between the two gioups 
ate amicable There is mutual criticism, but it is disciiminatmg and de- 
void of acnmony The Cossacks laud the reindeer bleeders’ honesty — by 
implication superior to their own— and admne their neighbois’ ability 
to learn Russian They censure Tungus violence in a state of mtovica- 


tion, a foible deplored by the Tungus themselves. “No instance was 
lecorded of the use oi threat of force in the relations between these com- 
munities ” Murders have occuued within die two groups, but no Russian 
IS known to have killed a Tungus or vice versa What accounts foi this 
unexpected harmony? In answeung this question I shall closely follow 
Doctor Lmdgren ’s analysis 


For one thing, there is no numerical piepondeiance of eithei gioup, 
In 1932, not quite one hundred and sixty Tungus weie tiadiiig with 
some one hundred and fifty Cossacks Theie have been no intei mai i lages 
except that a few Tungus adopted as childien by Cossacks maiiied Rus- 
sian girls The Cossacks have no racial prejudices, classilying all aliens 
svholly in cultural terms The quite general knowledge of Russian among 
me Tungus facilitates communication when Cossack tiadcis cliivc then 
noise sledges to the forest lendezvous, or when the Tungus pay a return 
visit to the farming Cossacks m the summertime The intellectual ijan 
is comparatively slight In consequence, there has been no one sided 
orrowing of cultural traits by the more piimitive ethnic gioun, but 
rather an exchange ^ 

"H^ecially note- 

wan nth?i?\k ' the pursuit of squinels and 

wapiti the two ethnic units are not brought into economic conflict be- 

ause their habitat provides an ample food supply Neither claims the 
monopoly of a hunting teiritory Secondly, ttadmg rekions Si ^ 

SdTlth thT Tungus huntei and one Russian 

tiader, though the latter may supply seveial Tungus ‘’fuends ” Tins bond 

"'‘thoat Cmiflia," 
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icsts on muiual conficIciKC and lespect. The uadei piques himself on 
his tnend’s woodciafL, ihc Lutei hrags of the wealth and supcrioi goods 
of his Cossack cioiiy Finally, “the Cossacks and Tungiis have been quite 
iintiouhled by piopagandists.” 

It IS obvious— and Doctoi Lindgien fully lealizcs it— that the phe- 
nomenon she icpoiis is pccuhai and, in some lespecis, unique Notably, 
ihe piecMstmg mental set of the Coss.il1vS is significani Russia, we must 
iccall, was foi seveial bundled yeais hugely uiulci Mongol domination; 
misccgcnalitui ensued, and ns effects aic still discernible Accoidmgly, 
the lacial type of the Tungus would not evoke levtilsion on the pail of 
the tiadeus We cannot asseit dogmatically lh.it they would remain 
equally unmoved m dealing with Austialoicl 01 Negro customeis Nevei- 
thelcss, the indications aie that foi them race is a quite suboidinate 
matter, Obscivations in Portuguese, Fiench, and even Dutch colonics 
tend to suppoit the intei pi elation that in ethnic lelations the sense of 
racial diversity i.s not an inesiapable constant Emphasis upon ii is cul- 
turally determined, hence eminently changeable It is meiely necessaiy 
to contrast the inuansigciu laeiahsm of many Germans 111 recent decade, s 
vviih the attitude of then ancesiois a hunched yeais ago Alexander von 
Humboldt clumpioiiecl the unity of mankind, “hidcm wn die Einhcit 
dci Menschcn^csthk'chU's hclHiiqiten,'' he winte in has most famous 
work, "ii'idastichen urn aiuh jeda iiiieijicidU/ien Annahme von 
hohcien tnul niedcicn Menscltenia\en . Alls sind gleichmashg zui 
Vuihelt I’Citimmi . . That was tlie viewpoint of many iiucllcctuals, 
witness the Germans who flocked to the Union c.iuse in our Civil War. 

To icveit to the Manchurian c.i.sc, wc confioni a paiadox A basic 
racial difference piescnts no ohsiacles to pc.tccful corcsiclcnce, wheicas 
among Norse, Italian, Geiinan, Yugoslav compatriots, comparatively 
minute tucks of speech and hehavioi suiTice to creel insurmountable 
haiiieis. 

It seems to me that campanilismo is intelligible as a heiitage fiom dim 
anliquitv— fiom the cia when the nut gioup was always potentially 
hostile In consequence, any symbol of membership in an alien body 
icived as a danger .signal, which it was a mallei of life or death to lecng- 
nl/e. A manliest racial pectihaiiiy niiglu he a token of clangei, and again 

HLs.imld M.ii Iliimliiikli, kmmnt, i, .StiutKatt, jHyn, pp. 2f2, The firM: volume 
(it tile orijpiwl eihiion .tppe.iictl in i8|s, ihc filth .iml last piisthmiiniisly in i 8 fii 
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It might 'not In particular circumstances the hair do might be moie sig- 
nificant than the hair itself or the color of the skin. What counted was 
the sense of security or insecurity. 

It IS true that complicating factois turn up, eg, cannibalism oi the 
lust for revenge Yet, bv and large, savages completely at ease tend to 
treat the stranger as a fellow being When enraged by stubborn lesistance 
or their own losses. Plains Indians might massacre and toimeut defeated 
foeinen, but they often mairied captive women without imposing dis- 
abilities on them and were likely to spare young boys The Cheyenne 
reprobated the killing of an adopted alien no less than that of a full- 
blooded tribesman ® 


The impoitant point is that m conditions of safety the sense of a com- 
mon humanity tnumphs over campaiiilismo, in other woids, the alien 
individual IS treated as an individual That is, of couise, precisely what 
happens in Manchuria. But how could it happen thei e ? Doctoi Lindgi ea 
supplies the answer there are no Russian or Tungus propagandists hat p- 
ing on group grievances In modern civilization the Manchurian condi- 
tion IS reversed The individual is not legarded as an individual, but as a 
symbol of sinister alien agencies'* At an eaily period the child imbibes 
parental prejudices, and these are intensified or multiplied in school 
Two relevant experiences have left a deep impiession on me Foity 
years ago m Alberta, I happened upon the chapter devoted to the Amei i- 
can Revolution in a Canadian history text To my amazement I dis- 
covered that from the Canadian point of view the Tones had been the 
heroes of that struggle Seven years latei, shoitly after the outbieak of 
World War I, a New Yorker of Noith lush extraction at the Ameiican 
Museum of Natural History took me into his confidence “They think I 
am pro-Ally,” he said, “hut I can’t forget the War of 1813I” 

I am not, of course, contending that all ills stem fiom iniquitous teach- 
“Comment by David Bidney 


M a distinguished .anthropologist, Doctor Lowie is, o£ couise, aware of Uie siunilCanre 

L interpictations of individual klnivln to 

point rather that nn ' I ^ ontmoR hiimantty, or, as seems more piob.ihli., is the 
new informauon iind 


SK N Llewellyn and E Adamson Hoebel. T/,e Cheyt 
Press, Norman, ig.) I, p ^ 


Way, University of Ohl ihoma 
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mg in elcment.uy schools. Bin. a goodly pait ot peitincnt ammosiues— 
say, the profound dislike foi ihe Englush on ihe pait of many Ameiicans 
of puicly Anglo-Saxon dcsccnl— can suicly be tiaced ui that soiucc ’’ For 
some ycais Nouhcin I'.uiopeans have iccognr/ed this facten as viUil, and 
iheii clloits U) cope with iL me woiihy of study and imilaiinn “ Aftei 
ptolongcd ncgoiiauons delegates Irotn Sweden, Noi way, Dcnmaik, Fin- 
land, and Iceland passed a mciuouihle lesoluiion. The seveial committees 
agiced that “all texts (leating Noilhein licsloiy must be subjected to an 
expeit siiuliny liom all angles both m then own country and m the 
iieigbboiing cotinliies, in oidei to insuie to the childien instruction 
based on a quite coiiect enlightenment and tiuc histoiical understand- 
ing-'’ 

How did the Noitbei n histoiians execute the task they set themselves^ 
Foi oui ptii poses samples of Danish and Notwcgian scholars’ ciiticism 
nf each otlici 's texts will siiflRC 

Noiwcgian lexlbook wiitcis, somilimes in opposition to then compa- 
tiidts among hisioiical invest igaiois, dwell on the discrimination suffeiecl 
at the hands of Danish iiileis. Thus, they cue the case ol an caily Danish 
king who 111 I'ligland laletl one Dane’s testimony highei than that of 
ten Noinians, 'Ihe Danish tommiiiee points out iliat such dilTcieniia- 
liuu lackctl a ihauvinisiiL llavoi ; the conqueioi of a foieign land natu- 
lally tiiisteil, above all, his imnudi.ite compatiiois to su|spr)ii Ins lule. 
Allogeiliei a Damsli monan li’s aim loestalilish a siiong ccniial authonty 
was not ,ii all diiecied .ig.uasi Noiway as sucli, hut meiely exemplified 
acoiUeinpoiaiv Isuiope.m loyal policy Camimgdown to latei times, the 
Danish scluilais tjuoit a Noise sjuxialisi to piove that in 1H14 theic xvcic 
more Noise ollnials iii DeiiinaiK llian Danish hoin ones in Noiway, 

'flic Noiweguin tomimllee 111 iiiin feels that Danish (as well as 
Swedish) lexlbook wiiteis teiul to tieai Noiway as a stcpehikl When 
then hisioiRs speak ol the double kingdtim united undei the Danish 
b\ AliMnilcr II I tijjhtun 

'iKc |uii(H IV impiiiuiu lit Ilumg 

Incd in (lu niuili iii<] t)n «it IkIuk). I (.in uvulilv ncnll ni.inv inst.UKcs tint 

tHl tin viiiK Miiiv (if pKiinlut Ixini'’ uintniidi uni vwliniui/d! in biiolxs hk! uicuIlUkI 
wiili lUUhuiiU, unl {\w unolwnwl [Mtsuu tif Mnuimiu \i \ Ku)Ui\t imu u\ .in 
IIuId kIu lib (]( \( InlinU IK 

hnc-ifir I muk ( 1'I(<. itiiifc tliiK roinh <mi i iii.iihi (H(il)lcin he also points out i tiuulcl on 
till bisis oi sshuh Minu slip* nn In tiktn low nil i soluUon 

’‘Willulin ( '.nlj,*!! II, iWmfcih Jih/ohiI t )un<hs(a , w^toukliolm, but.fiy suin- 
nun/cs ilu tii(i\tni((U iinl Us nsuliv 
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Clown, they lefei to it simply as Denmark. Hence the demand — in which 
the Danish committee concurs— that foi the two periods in question the 
texts substitute the phrases “Denmark and Norway” and “Denmark- 
Norway ” Of at least equal impoitance is the frequent neglect of Nor- 
wegian rural social organization For Norse faimers weie freemen while 
their Danish brethren still remained in a state of seifdom. Indeed, the 
Norwegian model may well have scived as an impetus to the ultimate 
emancipation of the Danish peasantry, hence on that score alone mei its 
exposition, 

The outsider cannot fail to recognize the basic fairness of the seveial 
collaborating committees To add a notewoithy sample, the Noiwegian 
historians expiess themselves thus on the breach with Sweden “We 
gladly admit that many Norwegian books do not lepiesent the union in 
a mannei we considei correct ” 


Scholarly effoics would, of couise, have lemained futile without some 
official backing In 1938, the Noiwegian committee which had served 
in the intei national deliberations desciibed above was lecognizecl as 
among the official authorities “to which questions concerning new his- 
toiical texts aie referied ” In Finland, Sweden, and Denmark the educa- 
tional authorities informally consult the committees of their lespective 
countries ° 

The impiovement of historical texts could be made into an cflective 
means towards bettering sectional as well as inieinational relations A 
glance at Hicks’ and Nevins-Commager’s histones of the United States 
suggests that two Noithern textbooks piesent the peiiod oi “reconstiuc- 
tion m a fashion that should not ruffle Southern sensibilities. I do not 
know whether comparably objective books aie used in Southern schools 
Could a congress of Noithern and Southern scholars agiee concerning 
basic issues as the Scandinavian committees seem to have agieecl ^ 

Equally vital, of course, is the pioblem of international lelations Is it 
wholly utopian to hope that a commission of Butish, Russian, and Amei- 
ican scholars might mute on a formulation of historical facts? Heic 
apm sotnethmg may be learned from the Scandinavians Let us note 
he Danish comment on a vehement anti-Danish outbuist in an Icelandic 


‘■Comment by Thomas D Eliot 
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text “It would be desirable to solleii the tone even ij the authoi were to 
inciintain his point oj view' (my italics). A wise obscivation, foi tlic 
roaiuiei oI uLtcunj; a cnticism may be moic oUcnsivc than its substance 

Anothci point illustiiilcd m the Scandinavian commentaries is the 
need foi piopci peispcctive Statements that aic wholly tiue in them- 
selves may ncveithelcss disloii the tiuth. It is quite piopct to inveigh 
against Sosiet iiitolcKince ol icligion, but only il the icadci Icains what 
oiiliLul leligioii meanl to Russians iindci the Czais, 

Clamp.inilismu is loo tieepiooted to be eliminated by a levision ol 
schoolbooks Ihcie aie many causes oL insecuiity in conicmpoiaiy lile, 
hence piessuie gioups and zealots can leadily excue hostility against 
out gioups in situations oL mob excitement. People descend fiom the 
naive but sound I’ungus-Cossack sense oL a common humanity to the 
lationah/ations ol bike intellectuals, to the chailataniy of a Madison 
Giant and an Alfied Rosenbeig 

Rut though paicichial bigotiy cannot he wiped out at once, wc can cuib 
It, UnfoiLunatelv the mallei ol hisioiical lexis is one that in oui countiy 
IS constantly liable to inliileiciicc by mob lulc." No one contends that 
thesticsses and sliams ol a new suspension bridge should he cnmpulcd 
hy a majoiity vote. lUu on uuiicate cpiesiions ol histoiy, which the 
patient icseaicli of the most unhuiscxl schoLus is just haiely capable of 

'iCnniiiiLiit l'\ Udiitil W kin>» 

I itiminltii IinuiM R A Millikm ui»(»ame »i(ui ilw lust Woild Wri lIirl a ujtuiuukG 
of which h< i‘* .1 iiunilui nuidi » struius clhut lu jniiodutt in Anuiicin Insiou loi 
piihliu sclnml U‘>< ili.U would in iinprciuilucd discussion of tlu liicki^iouiui of ihc 

Anuiicin Risolviiion, ol tlu \V,u ui iKiz, .nul o( ihc Mimcru Wai, only lo U uvli>iinul 
bj' |iiiblislurs ih.ii M iicch .1 school bo ml in llu couiuiy woulil aiithoii/c Us use 

vSull, It. SKius lo me ilidC die jiKibli lu \vluc.h Doctor lowic ouihius is hv no lucins .1 
cniciil jmihkm luiin llu sl.imlponic ol inUin uumal rcKuionsliipb Ihc Unsions most to 
be Icjrcd .lie not those whose un^ms m losi ui .UUip,uli\, hue iilhcr those wliicii Ucd 
from d.iv U) d i> on unch.injjinjkj mil m mhui c.wis undi ini;cMhU biuiuions Ihu ccntuncs 
ol .intij^oiiiMii liiiwctn 1 iifil.ind inrl Hu«.ii do not ti icc buck to sonic dim iind rcnioCc dis- 
coid, but rcpu'sctit m csci puscivt iciluatiou of uuiipcUuvc lutcKsU in ccitun strategic 
wdtc’iwass Ncithti dois Hussui c>t .iskiiiu our ai»|iro,ichcs lo Siudi Ai.ibi.i because of .uiv 
long sinoliU ring cuIiUKil dilkitncts bctwtdi tlic iwo nations, but bcc.uiSL of the \ei) led 
economic s.ilvie of tin ml iisust-s tlu rt and of tlu lumtcfi numbu of water .uul kind umus 
[i\ci which till oil can be iiiiuucd Wc have but to watch tlu chism as it widens d ly by 
day betsveen mn own coemuv uul Rvissii m Intwceu I ugkmd and Russia, to appicciale 
die sdiiici’ of guatest icopioh lo ju ictful iilitioiv llu t\jie of tension Docioi I owk 
discusses kirps (he soil fallnW (oi the iptuk inatuiiiig of tlu seeds ol active discmel, slumitl 
ucL.isioii oihr bin llu dissip.umn ol inisundti standings and imagin.uy dilliunces In 
tween and .iinon^^ n.uioiis uil) not siippK ilu woihl in adequate found uioii loi eeiiiin 
peace 
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answering, the voice of uninformed ward heelers may prove decisive 
Efforts to correct historical instiuction must go hand in hand with efforts 
to ban “democracy” where its principles are inapplicable.*^ 

'Comment by David Bidney 

Doctor Lowie neglects to ex.imtne the complementary asjiect of democracy , namely, le- 
spect for individual differences and cultural diversity Aie the chances for the dcstiuction 
of parochial bigotry any better m a democranc society than in some other type? Is there 
any inherent connection between democracy and liberalism and humaneness or is that 
connection merely coincidental? 



CHAPTER X 


Understanding Communication " 

By IRVING I). LORGE 

Piofci\oi oj lu/iuutioii, TcitiJit’K Colkjra, Columbia Uiiivenity 



D UKiNf. ini iiK-i M UAii, mtiih piihiicity wa? given to the icmaiLable 
linguistic acliicvcments of thmisancl.s of United Slates soldicis 
These specially selected men acqiiiied speaking, listening, writing, and 
leading m a laigc an ay of languages, fiom Piench, Get man, Spanish, 
and Russian to Aiahic, Thai, Hcngali, and Ktiidish It is fairly obvious 
thill the Aimv and Navy leijLiired the seiviccs of many men who would 
understand the conimunicaltons of the people in the teiiitories that weic 
U) be invaded or to he used as stations. If today, the Ainci leans weic 
to understand die coiniminicaiions in the Babel ol tongues, ilieie is little 
doubt that iiuei national tensions would be somewhat reduced Foi it 
must be tiiic that imicli ol the lonflici and fiustiation among peoples is 
.aggiavatecl by die lailure to uiulci stand and appieciatc mutual pioblcms 
and aspiiations 

The success of die handlul of soldieis and of sailois, however, may 
make us over optimistic. Many jicojilc f.ul to iinder.stanc! even adequately 
communications in then own langu.igcs. Foi more than a geneiatioii, 
psychologists and educatots have hccii conducting tests to determine 
what children (and adults) imdei stand of the materials they icad or 
listen to One ol the earliest studies was made hy Doctor Edward L 
Tlionidike He asked children to read a passage and then to answer 
ceitain questions about it I'oi mslaiicc, the following passage and 
questions were given to about two lumdied childien in the sixth guide 
of elemental y school.' 

"[r/ (’h.i|itir Will In Uuili Su.iiik | 

M liiirndikc, I dn inl I , "Kridiita .o Ut isiminK A Study iif Mhi.ikin m I’ir.ij[i.i|ih 
Rcailiiia," l<iiiin,i/ Ilf I i/iniiiwiMl lUyiholngy, VIII, Juiii', on?, pp, 

O'l 
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Read this and then write the answer to i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , and 7 Read it 
again as often as you need to 

“In Franklin, attendance upon school is required of every child be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen on every day when school is 111 
session unless the child is so ill as to be unable to go to school, or some 
person m his house is ill with a contagious disease, or the roads aie im- 
passable ” 

1 What IS the general topic of the paragraph? 

2 On what day would a ten year old girl not be expected to attend 
school? 

3 Between what years is attendance upon school compulsory in Frank- 
lin? 

4 How many causes are stated which make absence excusable ? 

5 What kind of illness may permit a boy to stay away from school, even 
though he is not sick himself? 

6 What condition in a pupil would justify his non-attendance ? 

7 At what age may a boy leave school to go to work in Franklin > 


Among the answers foi Question i were the following Fianklin, 
Franklin attending school, school, very ill, a group of sentences, capital 

Among the answers to the second question the wrong answers were 
again extremely variable, such as on her biithday, on every day, expected 
every day 

The answers to the other questions showed a wide variety of wiong 
answers The wrong answers showed a lack of understanding of the in- 
tent of the question, or of the paragraph, or of both. 

Some people may say that the lange and variety of responses is chai- 
actenstic of childhood, that adults would do better This is not so During 
the recent war, the army administeied to a representative sampling of 
enlisted men a reading test that I constructed Each test consists of six 
passages on each of which five questions were asked Each passage was 
elected from a contemporary popular magazine or from a radio address 
The highest score that could be obtained was thiity In the sample of 
eight hundred and sixty-eight enlisted men, only sixty made a perfect 

questions correct to thirty questions cor- 
rect Halt of the men got twenty-four 01 fewer questions right 

nn ”^®ults and mine both suggest that the most im- 

p I ant characteristic of understanding written communication is the 
wide range of individual differences in comprehension The langc goes 
rom complete misunderstanding to adequate comprehension 



U ndc! standing Communitation loi 

Children .uul adult'; reho listen oi leac! do not admit that they cannot 
understand the message 'I'hey teact on the basis oL whatevei the message 
jjiahcs them believe thev undci stand. The level of compichension may 
be so low that they could not even be awaie of then own ciiois and mis- 
interpretations. 1 low could thev know that they gave the wiong meaning 
to a kev woid ni an inadequate eoneepi fui a phiasc’ flow can they 
know that they miss an impoilant lelationship woid,’ oi neglect the 
no, not, 01 an in the passage^ vSell-emicism of one’s undci standing is 
undoubtedly lel.ittd to one's level til ethication and of intelligence 
Uiidei standing one's o\\ n kmgu.ige, wheiher wiiiien oi spoken, will de- 
pend upon one’s expeiienns, lus puiposes, his altitudes and .appiccia- 
tions, his background of knuss ledge, and his ability to iccngm/e the 
ihetoncal dcsiees of the communu.iioi 
Doctoi Cjoldstein has m.uic a siudv ol tlie lelationship of compic- 
liension of spoken and wiitien materials. The iclaiionship is vciy high. 
The most intelligent imdeisi.ind spoken maleiials sfimcwhat hcttei lhan 
written. The dilTciciict beissten leading and h.siemng comprehension 
becomes gicater with e.uh lowei level of mcasuied intelligence 
The gcnciah/atioii .ihout the gic.it i.inge ol individu.il dilTeienccs tn 
understanding compiehensiou can be m.ide lor chilclun and adults, lot 
spoken ami punted mauii.iK, and loi piciuied and giaphic maleiials. 
The vaiiation of compieheusiou wiilim one language suggests that theie 
may be even gic.itei vaii.ition among langu.iges 
Within one language .Kquiied wilhin one culture, iheie is .in expected 
similarity of reference loi spe.iku ami lislcnei, foi leadcn and wuiLci, 
The ohiccis iikiicd io, the ionct[)is developed, the ideas aiul .iiiiiudes 
appCLilcd to, .lie p.iii ol a laiiK common h.ickgiouml ol expeiicncc, 1 he 
less universal the cc|un.ilence ol rileuiice hciween leadei and wiilei 
the less cei lain die coniplc teiiess ot communa.iiion. tlompleic comniimi- 
cation IS a limn ih.ii is not lully ic.ili/cd 
Since individual dilTeieiues m coiniHchcusioa do exist, theie aie at 
least two possiliihtics loi .id|usimg to them. I'list, liaining and educa- 
lion in li.stcnmg and m le.iding ni.iv he given, ami secoml, the dillicullic.s 
ill the spoken and ilic wiiitcii text m.iy Ik inimmi/ed In the United 
Slates hoih .ipino.uhcs h.ive been made. 

What a |K'ison tmdeisi.iinls ikpends u|)on his gcncial level of umlei- 
sumcling .iml the ililliiuliv ol ilu leM. Adcciuaic mc.isiues ol a pet son’s 
undci si.imlmg ol wniun oi spoken ni.Ueii.il can be made The laigc 
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amount of literature on the measurement of comprehension demon- 
strates the wide vaiiation among people. The inadequate comprehen- 
sion IS susceptible of some improvement by techniques which have been 
peifectcd by people interested in teaching of leading and of listening 

The other aspect of improving comprehension is by clarifying the text 
Itself. Only recently has this aspect been given much attention. The diffi- 
culty of a text depends first on the range of vocabulaiy, second, on idea 
density within the passage and, third, on sentence structuie None of 
these factors, however, is neaily as impoitant as the appeal the passage 
makes to the individual peison, or stiuctural lucidity, or thematic line 
developed within the passage 

Words ai e among the most impoi tant symbols ai ound which the body 
of organized meanings is developed The sheer number of diffeient 
words a person understands, or bettei, the number of different meanings 
of diffeient woids he understands, provides an estimate of the value 
of that person’s body of organized meanings Conversely, any estimate 
of the range of words and of then meanings that any person is likely 
to meet in his experience helps the educator to gain some idea of the 
probable extent of common intellectual backgrounds, as well as to estab- 
lish some goals for the development of them for all The compiehension 
of written material and of speech depends largely on the vocabulary of 
the passage I have shown^ that the most important predicter of the 
average comprehension level of printed materials is the vocabulary load 
as represented by the relative number of different haid woids in the 
passage. A hard word m this context is a word which was not in a list 
of easy words that were common to Thorndike’s first thousand most fi e- 
quent words and the Horn list of the fii st thousand most fiequent words 
known by children entering the first grade 

In English mateiials, it has been found that the larger the pioportion 
of Anglo-Saxon words, the simpler the passage, the larger the propor- 
tion of common words the easier the passage Doctoi Thorndike and I 
have made a count of the frequency of the occurrence of English words 
We have counted approximately twenty-five million running words 
sampled from all kmds of literature The five hundred words which 
occur with the greatest frequency include a, about, above, aci oss, add, 
aftei, again, against, av , all, almost, alone, along, also, and so on These 

=IrvirK D Loige, “Predicting Readability,” Teaihets College Recoid, XLV, M.irch, inj i 
pp 404-419 
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commonest five hundicil words (jiicl dieii vmnanls such as advcibs, 
plurals, and verb fin ms) aecoiint l*ti si\iy-s)\ per cent ol all of the text 
jn five high circulating mag.i/mes- The Salnuluv Evening Post, 
]ponniiis Home Comjhwion, LadieP Home Joinnnl, Tine and 

ftie Reailei's Digest. ’] he most tiniueiu one thousand words would 
have accounted fin appioMiuaiely ciglity-si\ [ici cent of the lunning 
words in those maga/ines, Wheiuvei woids outside ol the commonest 
one thousand aie used thcic is always the [lossihiliiy that the peison may 
not understand the spec die meaning mtciuled 
Basic English, fin esamplc. eapiiali/e,s, among other things, on the 
commoner words in h.nglish liasic English is an auxihaiy language 
based on eight hundred and fifty woids The idea ol a .small vocahulaiy 
lias captuicd the iinagmaiion ol manv people seeing ns value in intci- 
iiational comnuiiin.iiion '1 he obstacle m Basic, howevei, is that the 
eight hunch ed and lilts ssoids stihsiimc mote than loniteen thonsand 
diffeicnt meanings I’coplegiossmg ii|> in a common ciiltLiie may he ahlc 
to get Iroin contest the specific meaiimg o( a woid, Ec'o[ile, hosvevei, 
brought up in an alien culitnc, using iheu own language, may have 
much moic clillicuhy in iindcisiandmg die vaiioiis meaniiigs'ol dilTeient 
woids. The idea ol using the loinnionesi uoids o| Icnglish to siin[)lily 
communication is sound loi l.nghsh, and may he sound hn auxihaiy 
languages as uell. 

The vocahulai \ ol 1 nglish 01 Ameiican Isnglish is lumendous In llie 
words ol Muiiay,’’ "'1 In vast aggugatc ol woids .nul phiascs which 
constitute tlie socalnilais ol laiglish speaking men inesciUs lo the niiiul 
that encleavoi s to giasp it as 1 ilibnik whole, the aspect ol one ol diose 
nebulous masses tamihai to the asiioiiomci, in ssliuh a cleai and unmis- 
takable milieus shades oil on all sides, ihiough /'ones of decieasmg 
biightncs.s, to a dim tiMigiii.d him that seems to end nowheie hut to 
lose Itself impeiccptihly in du suimunding d.nlsncss" The vast aggie- 
gate ol English \soids and phi.iscs now collutcd in iinahiidged diclion- 
aries, howcvei, docs not iiu hide all du English winds, noi does it include 
all meanings ol English uohK Special (hiiionaiies ol uchnical icims, 
special coinpilations ol ccoiils, eg . slang and vnigai isms, .idd lo the iie- 
mciulous sloe k ol the language 

Ikitevin w nil liiion ledge ol the lieiiiitiuy ol die ociniieiice ol Icsical 

''liiniis A U Niiirir , 1 li iii\ Uiiifli.,\N \ tiuj*!!, unit' 1 . I hr Oxfuid 

r^hsh t liiciulnfi Tit", (Hltml, p wmi 
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units, additional knowledge is needed concerning the meanings that 
people have for woids Vei bally, the child happy in the knowledge that 
he has leained about the “crosseyed bear” in Sunday School may have ac- 
quired meanings which will hamper his understanding of the hymn’s 
point about “the cross I’d bear.” Oi again, the pupil may be confused by 
the locution “to make game of” or “to stalk game” Game has a fic- 
quency that placed it in the commonest fiist thousand woids, but game 
has at least fifteen different meanings (i) amusement; (2) diveision, 
(3) a diversion of the nature of a contest; (4) such games played in an- 
cient Gieece and Rome, eg, Olympian Games, and by extension, the 
modern Olympic Games, (5) the pioper method of play, (6) a pioceed- 
ingjintiigue followed up like a game, (7) a person’s policy, (8) adefinite 
portion of play, (9) position or advantage m play, (10) thequaiiy, (ii) 
thefleshof wild animals used as food, (12) spirited or plucky, (13) lame, 
(14) to play, sport, jest, or make sport of, (15) to gamble foi a prize 01 
wagei , These meanings have occuned in the leading of some five million 
running words of punted materials 
Each meaning, although partly revealed by the context in which it 
occurs, may nevertheless cause confusion for the 1 eacler oi the heai ei Ob- 
viously the probability of confusion is greatest when the backgi ound of 
the readei is poorest Imagine a group of Mexican chilchen in the fust 
grade hearing the following woids can, chair, chin, cade, clap, coloi, 
come, and cornei The average teacher would assume that the woids aie 
of high frequency and hence easily undei stood This, however, may not 
be true Take, for instance, the word, ciicle, 111 the sentences Draw a 
circle Run aiouncl the circle. Make a aide Join a ciicle of iriends Go 
to the circle of trees. Finish the ciicle Oi think of the possible confusion 
for an adult m such collocation as a thick board, a fiugal board, a cai cl- 
board, board and lodging, passengers on board, to fall oveiboaid, to sit 
mi the council boaid, a board of school, the boaid of trade, and the like 
Of look up in a good unabiidged dictionary the range of meanings foi 
woMs fundamental notion of the t ange m multi-tneanmg 

Tk next important source of passage dtfficulty is idea dcusiLy The 
,re ei die number of ideas the moie difficult the text I lemembc! some 
years ago being told that in giving speeches it is impoi tant to limn oneself 

Zsmfr r - ^P-kei, too often, assizes 

he undeistands what he is saymg so will his audience. He, 
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therefore, LOiKcntraies his idcjs into a short space Associated with the 
concentration of concepts is inevitahle ahstiactncss and sentence com- 
plexity. 

Since vocahulaiy, idea density, sentence stiuctuie, and ahstiactncss 
make for dilhctilu of lexl, ade(|iMle eaie foi these may elaiify the com- 
mttnicatioti and lediiee the t-ap hetween intended coinmtinication and 
actual undeisiandin,!;, Impioctiniiu in oni intein.itional lelations, thcic- 
foie, will he deiK'iulciii upon ihe dt.ijiee of impiovcment oin people can 
make in then leadinn uul hsieninir hahits and also on the elai ideation 
and simphlicMiion o( the ni.inii.iK to he lead oi listened to ^Social psy- 
chologists and linguistic scie-niists mil heconceined to extend teehniciues 
foi iindcistandingand loi c lai diction ol textsioou, 1 1 lends hcvotid out 
hoi dels 
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Theses on the Effects of Science, Particularly 
Social and Humanistic Sciences, Upon 
International Tensions and Solidarity 

ByPITIRIMA SOROKIN 

Piojessor of Sociology, Hmuard University 


1 . Genet al E'ffects of Science and Technology 


D ue to k misuse and abuse of scientific discoveiies and technological 
inventions, their total effects upon international tensions and soli- 
darity have been mixed, in no way unifoimly beneficial. In spite of an 
enormous increase of scientific discoveries ancl technological inventions 
after the thirteenth century on up to the present time, neithei wais, nor 
civil wars and internal disturbances, nor other forms of inteigioup and 
intenndividual conflicts (crime, etc ) have shown a tendency to decrease 

Among many detailed evidences the summary table on page 107 shows 
this ^ 


These data show a steady increase of scientific discoveiics and inven- 
tions, a similar increase of the institutions of higher learning followed by 
increase of general literacy And yet, the indices of war do not show any 
steady trend of decrease. If anything, with a consideiable fluctuation, 
they have tended to increase also, reaching an unprecedented height in 
he most scientific, most technological, and most schooled twentieth cen- 
tury If the wais and revolutions between 1925 and 1947 wcie included, 
their indices would soar into the stratosphere, exceeding all the indices 
of war for all the preceding eight centuries taken together 

putation of these indices ^ of com- 
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Similai icsults aic icaohed by a ccimpaiison of piimitive iiibos — the 
lovvei hunici.s and cfjllecioi's ol the gifts of natuie— with the more ‘'ad- 
vanced” highci huiueis, and the pasloiid and agncultuial lubes With 
“advance of civih/alion and Icaining" neithct the fiequcncy of vvai noi 
the ciuclly ol tieaunciu ol the vanciuishcd tlcereases 

A large body of additional evidence ol vai ions soi ts .supports the above 
conclusions, A sciics of statistical, obseivalional, experimental, and .semi- 
expeiiinental studies shows (r) that with an incieiuse of education, scien- 
tific discoveries, and inventions, ciime has not decreased, that compara- 
tively illiterate pci sons, gioii[)s, and nations aie ntit moic criminal than 
htciatc ones; that criminals aie not less intelligent (m terms of schooling 
and vaiioiis mental tests) than non-ci iminals, (2) that theie is very re- 
mote iclationship, if any, between education, IQ, school guides, and 
other forms of measuied intelligence, on the one hand, and egoism or 
altruism, anti-social behavior or coopeiative conduct, quarrelsomeness 
or friendliness, on the oihei." 

All this suggests that the widely accepted opinion that science, tech- 
nology, and education invaiiably cxcit only moial, pacific, and socially 
ennobling elTects is a sheei myth Aiomic bomlxs, means of bacteiiologi- 
cal wailaic, and othei (iioducts ol a misap|ilied science do not show any 

-A vMst htuly of ‘lUiclics iv suninud up in iny Suaety, Cnlfinc, uud Veisointhiv 7 /wti 
Sinic/tiic and Uynitmics, Il.iiptri anti UinthLr., New York, iim7 
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pacifying, tension decreasing effects A biblical myth piegnantly tells 
that at the dawn of history misused science ("the tiee of knowledge”) 
cost humanity its Garden of Eden A similai misuse now thieatens to 
destroy the very tree of human life 

The actual effects of science, technology, and education as they have 
existed up to the present time, aie complex and woik partly in favoi of 
deciease, and partly in favor of increase of tensions. Only science and 
technology that aie socially and ethically responsible, that lefusc to seivc 
the Mammon of Destruction, that aie free from their misuse foi anti- 
social and tension provoking purposes, can serve the cause of intcigioup 
cooperation and solidarity Unfortunately, this ethico-social duty is not 
realized, as yet, by many scientists and inventors They eageily partici- 
pate 111 the discovery and invention of most destructive means of war- 
fare “ Theiefore, the actual effects of science and technology lemain 
mixed, 


II Genet d EffecU of Some Social, Psychological, Httmaniatc 
Theories, Philosophies, and Ideologies 

A The same conclusion applies to philosophical, humanistic, and 
social disciplines taken m their totality Here, as m the field of the iiatin al 
and technological sciences, theie is no ccitam way to measuic" which of 
the effects— positive oi negative— has been piedoininant Likewise, iheic 
IS no certainty as to whethei the net lesult of these disciplines has been 
consteint or has varied fi om period to pci lod 

B Within this general statement it is possible, howevei, to indicate 
several forms of philosophies, and social and humamstic theories which 
have tangibly contiibuted to a teinforcemeni of iiuei individual, mtei- 
gioup, and international tensions 

I Pbilosophical, humanistic, and social ideologies of a stiictly mate- 
rialistic, sensately ultilitarian, and hedonistic nature have contiibuted m 
t e reinforcement of tensions, m various ways, through different causal 
rou es First, so far as their scale of all values and reality is only sensoi y, 
■'Comment bv Hdrry B Fnedgood 
. 1.1 -1 

position to the perverted use of then cli t'Hlicated their viroious op- 
to have been engendered hv t I Whatever ■‘engemess" has existed a,fpeais 

unmtiy and of Western ciMlization in'generar'''' “ tlic survival of il„s 
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they h.we lugcd all to seek only sensoiy values and icaliiy such as bodily 
health) wealth, raatenal comfoil, sensoiy plcasuie, sensoiy powei, tame, 
up to the maMmum ot sensual happiness. As the demand toi such sen- 
soiy values is fai gieaici than the available supply, such ideologies stimu- 
lated and intcnsilicd an unlimited stiuggle lot stieh values, which led Lo 
endless iniei individual and intcigioup tl.isses, luilagonisms, and len- 
sioiLS Second, so f.u .is these ideologies have explicitly gloiificd com- 
petition, iivaliy, stiugglc loi existence and lor as big a shaic ot sensoiy 
values as one can get, so fai as they enthusiastically piopagated this 
cult ot competition and snuggle as the main soiiice ot piogicss, in- 
vention, discoveiy, piospciity, and wellbeing, m so tai they explicitly 
stimulated social tensions and ant.igonisms Thud, denying any absolute 
standaid, all such ideologies have lelativucd all values to such an extent, 
that at the picscnt'timc tlicie is no notm binding upon all— Stalin and 
(Ihuichill, Clommunisi and Clalhohc, Ameiican Assaciation ot Manu- 
facluiers and CIO, iich and pool, atheist and hclicvci This ex- 
cessive lelatiw.ition obhlcialcd the hotimlaiy line between light and 
wiong, the most alioeious muidei and stihlimcsi saeiirice It lias led lo 
moral nihilism .lud social anomic, m which “anything i.s pcrmissilile iL 
one can get away with it ” In these conditions a lude loice (assisted by 
Iraud and hy[)oeiisy) becomes meviuhly the stipicme ailiilei ol light 
and wiong and ol hchavioi 0] poisons and gioiijis Ihe social timveise, 
conticilled mainly by foice, is a univtiseol mtessani and endless conflicis 
and waifaie, not modeiatcd by any absoltiic 01 iiniveis.il siancliuds 
Hence an explosion ol tlie siipei bestial (i|U.ililalivtly) and endless 
(quantitalively) bloodsheds ol oiu ,ige Iniuilh, Ui the same lesult these 
idcfilogies have eoiUiibuted tliiough tiieit debunking and viiulent le- 
pucliation ol piaclieally .ill ideologies, nouns, values ol .1 noii-seiisoi y 01 
supcisensoiy eliaiaeter Depicting all leligious beliefs as ineie ignoiance 
and .supeistition, dccLumg all ethical and legal nouns as ineie “dciiva- 
tion,” “lationali/.ituui,” “beaulilymg smoke sueen” [01 the biological 
“id," “libido,” “hiingei,” and otbei bodily needs, they depiived all such 
beliefs and nouns ot then halo, then sanctitv, tluii pieslige, and then 
coniiolling elhcaey Human beings aiul gioups, not being eoniiolled any 
moie by these liehefs and nouns liom within, begin lo be eoniiolled 
naiiiially m.iinly by ibeii biologit.il diivts, sensoiy iippeLiles, .ind uidc 
loice. Snell individuals and gioigis aie doomed to live in the alinospbeie 
of peipctual hclhim ominnm contm onincs. I'liully, depicting man 
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mere sensory “biological organism,” “leflex mechanism,” “electron' 
proton complex,” “id,” “libido,” and so on, and denying to him anything 
supersensoiy, absolutely sacied, tianscendental, these ideologies degraded 
man to the level of these “organisms,” “mechanisms,” and “complexes.” 
Man began to behave and to be treated )ust as a mere mechanism, organ- 
ism, and complex Such a treatment of man by man has naturally led to 
an enormous multiplication of social tensions, atiocities, and bestialities 

The unique coldblooded exteimination of millions of human beings 
in the Second World War; the contemporary armament race in inven- 
tion of the Apocalyptic means of destruction; the very coldbloodedness 
of nations in their preparations to murder millions of innocent people 
m the next war, the very readiness to do that on the pair of contempo- 
rary statesmen, politicians, mihtary leaders, leaders of “public opinion,” 
of even science, religion, the humanities, and business, all these “ugly 
facts” of an utter, almost unbelievable moral, social, and religious nihil- 
ism are, to a great extent, the children of these ideologies 

2 As concrete illustration, the following “modem” ideologies can be 
mentioned 

a) Social Darwinism In so far as various social and humanistic ideolo- 
gies justified the struggle for existence as the main factor of social and 
cultural evolution, as the main source of progress, as the mam operating 
force in human interrelationships, and so on, such theoi les genei ated and 
facilitated social tensions 


b) Theories of Racial and Genei ally Somatic Inequality (A. Go- 
bineau, H. S. Chamberlain, many extreme geneticists, eugenists, somatol- 
ogists, biologists, psychologists, social scientists ) So far as they explicitly 
claim that the somatic factors are decisive in determining psychosocial 


'’Comment by P Ernest Johnson 

•’■"'veen intellectual progress and the incidence of 
war during eight and a half centuries is devastaung to all notions of wcmiaMc cultural 
Zn ""M'l'PjCying observations concerning the lack of a positive coirdation bc- 
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characteristics, that by somatic constitution some pci sons and groups are 
destined to be “superior,” that “the supciioi” peisons or groups aie en- 
titled by “iiatuie” or “will o£ God” to be masteis, that all the piogicss is 
produced by the “supeiiois” while “ihc infciiois” should play and have 
played only a lole o[ a “social and cullmal manuie,” that “the supeiiors” 
aie entitled to the incompaiably gieatci shaic of all sensoiy values, and 
so on, in so Lu all such ideologies have sei ved the cause of social conflicts 
Recent use of such thcoiics by Hitlci and the Thud Reich is only one 
of many factual examples of that. In a modified foim .similai theoiics of 
a “chosen people,” of a “manifest destiny” of a nation, of a icligious 
group graced by a monopolistically tiuc religion, all other religions being 
wiong and their followeis doomed to perdition, of a “chosen elite,” he 
It a class, social stiatum, oi other group, all these and similar ideologies 
are also the brccdeis of social tensions, conflicts, and bloody slnfc, 

c) Maixian and Other Ideologies of Matciialistic, Iteonomic, and Bio- 
logical Intcipietation of Histoiy and of Gioiip Sttuggle So fai as such 
ideologies explicitly claim a philo.sophical (oi dialectic) mateiiali.sm; ,so 
far as they explicitly uigc intci individual oi inteiclass oi inleiiialinnal 
struggle foi a maximal share of maiciial values (including the values of 
sensate powei, fame, physiological love, etc.), they openly function as 
instrumentalities of tensions and strife. The actual lolc of Maixian ide- 
ology in the civil— and then international wai!,— ol Soviet Russia, is one 
of many examples. 

d) P.scudo-Idcalistic Ideologies of Vaiiotis — Itxphcit and Implicit — 
Stiugglcs for Sensate Values. Many political, ethical, legal, economic, 
even leligiotis and aitistic ideologies often h.ivc an idealistic, even le- 
ligiously tianscendcntal appcaiancc, opposite to any mateiiahsm. Hovv- 
evei, in then piactical piogiam they lecommcnd action aimed at an 
increase of the scnsoiy, matenal shaic of values of the icspcclive group, 
at the cost of olhei gioups oi pei.sons. Then idealism (and even icligi- 
osity) IS a meic smokesciccn. When a icligious ciced demands for itself, 
in the name of God, full ficedom and many matciial advantages, deny- 
ing these to othci cicccls’, when a political ideology of dcmociacy de- 
mands, in. the name of “freedom,” “justice,” "tlie will of the people,” an 
extension of its impciialism; when a highly “idealistic” ideology of a 
business anstociacy oi of a political patty is used foi justification of Us 
material piivileges, oi foi satisfaction of Us unlimited lusts for powci 
and wealth; all such ideologies ate biecdcts of stttfe and tensions Then 
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number and vaiiety is enormous Tliey appear as a scientific theoiy, 
“self-evident truth,” oi “God’s revelation ” Beginning with the theories 
of “economic man” and “unlimited and puie benefits of competition,” 
and ending with the theories of “never erring, nevci wiong, nevei im- 
perialistic democracy” (oi autocracy, depending upon the taste of the 
ideologist), social and humanistic, histoiical and ethical sciences are 
packed with that kind of “scientific theories ” The same is true of seveial 
lehgious and philosophical cieeds In then leality and in their actions 
they aie sometimes even moie materialistic than an open Marxian ma- 
terialism 

e) Freudian and Similar Psychological Ideologies. In so far as these 
ideologies degrade man to a level of a mere “id” — a sort of bag filled by 
sex and instinct of death and dcstiuction, in so far as they reduce man’s 
“ego” and “superego” to a meie eptphenomenon whose functions con- 
sist mainly in lepiession of the vital lusts of the “id,” and in causation of 
psychoneuioses, m so far as their therapy leads to submerging man to 
the level of “id” instead of elevating him to the heights of the rational, 
even a superrational man, in so fai as many behavioristic theoiies propa- 
gate the views on man as a mere “mechanism” oi “oiganism” (having 
supposedly no mind, no consciousness and conscience oi “all this mind- 
stufi”) , in so far these ideologies (often fantasmagonc fiom a ical scien- 
tific standpoint) have contributed then share to individual and group de- 
moralization (especially in sex behavior), to mental dismtegiation, and 
to degradation of the values of motheihood, parenthood, lehgion, fine 
arts, ethics, law, and many social institutions Thiough these and similai 
ways such ideologies led to an increase of strife between these lOving 
“ids” and “mechanisms,” carried on by then mere leflexes, instincts, and 
biological drives m their “comnaendable” efforts to free themselves from 
the stupid “repressions” of leligious, ethical, social, and intellectual 
norms of “superego ” Assuimg persons and groups that it is normal for 
them to behave as “ids” and “mechanisms,” these ideologies have con- 
tributed tangibly to the contemporary mental, moial, and social anarchy, 
to decline of the institutions of the family and sacied marriage; to juve- 
nile delinquency; even to continuing inciease of mental disordei s “ 
'Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

While much can be said m criticism of those “depth" psychologists who became a bit 
inebriated on new concepts and worked them overtime, I think psychoanalysts may fairly 
hold tliat Doctor Sorokin has done less than jusnee to their theories Also, philosophers may 
think that in his discussion of absolutism and relativism in value theoiy he should have 
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In oiclci for all sciences and ideologies to pcifoim the funcLions of 
tension deci easing faclois, they must undeigo seveial changes Science 
and technology must slop .sciving dcstiuctive piiiposes, they must aban- 
don then position ol being ethically and socially niesponsible Con- 
creiely this means, among olhei ihings, that the lesponsible sciciiiisL and 
inventoi is undei a duty to lefiise to woih on any discoveiy 01 invention 
of a destiuctive kind. II he does not dischaige the duty, then he is 
socially and moiiilly, even legally, icspon.siiile loi the muidctous con- 
sequences. If vve hold a caieless diivei lesponsible foi 1 tinning ovei a 
child, though the diivci did not have any intention to kill the child, still 
moie responsible is a .scieniist-inventoi intentionally woiking on the 
means of dcstiuction of human hie and civilization If Ins discovciy- 
invention kills thousands oi innoceiu pei.sons, he is ies[ionsihle lor then 
death and mutilation, foi the dc.suuction of cities, ciops, hbiaiies, mu- 
seums, up to the univeisities and laboratoiies Such a mass muidei and 


distinauiblitd ktWLcii jutimni: alisolutcs .is coiiuiitii.il idunuus, .md ilio .aioiiin lo oim- 
puhend tlum in "suiul inls" lo pavtiii uiiidiict in .1 ciuni'in)? wmld 

Cfjmmuil: liy 11 iiiy 11 l'iu<lp(i<id 

'Ilic vciy munsuy of I’lutissoi .Soiokin’s itlitk on tiu Iniuliin diiuinic (.oiuipt of 
psytluilojiy, indicitts how mmli iiiiiioitinu' lie lUiilns to iln i.iii'U Il( liis loiimil.iiiil 
,ind siimiiim/L'd siutinclly tin ilniipis lh.it sonic lim livilid icsuiisl diis "psyilioloipe.il 
ideology ” It is (Idliciilc to imdiisl iiicl Iiow oiu c,in defend siieli 1 vKW|iiiiiu in tin t.lie ot 
die f.icnuil evideneo I', 11 fioni “ih grading mm lo dii hvd of a imie id," da iKiiimu 
psychologist seeks to iindeist.ind the bisie piisonilitv siiiitiine of tin indiMilu d lor the 
purpose of bringing liis eli.iotie, iii.itioiid heh.uioi uiidii the eoiitiol ol tIu igo and 
superego, iisyeiiologie.il phenrmun.i le'pitsenung soei d eoiuiol mi ell mr, ms widiout whieli 
man’s beliivioi l.leks i itioii.ih, iiid is iiuisoeiil the (go md sii|iticgo 111 edi.iiiily not 
regarded is mere epilihenoiiiena I 11 fioni .idvoeiimg tint iiulisiilii ils ind gioiips Inliiu 
as unetliicnl, irrespoiisihle, amoral, or iinnioi il “ids," d\n nine psselnnlnr.ipy (/ c , psjelio- 
analysis) aims .it the rehalnlititioii of soeiil eontiol meili.imsms inheKiit in the 1101111.1! 
function of the superego and ego 1 o si ne th it tin jinieliee ol iK 11 nine psyeliolngs is svreek- 
ing the [.iiiiily institution, is eoiilnhiitiiig tangibly in eontdiipni.nv naiitil, mold, md 
social amichy, to juvenile deliiniudicy md 10 men isiiig iiidil.il diMinhis, is to nnsiiiidcr- 
sCind eompletily the goal of modem psiehiiliv It is tin sjKdlieillv ninvdl aim of jisy- 
choainlylie pi lelite lo ueoiisutiite hiokdi hoiiid isIkksii die ii.ilily |iiiiid|ih jit nulls, 
to elevate the Inli.ivioi of tin iiidiiidii d, possibly foi du Inst linn m Ins life, tn a snei iHv 
accept, ible iiior.il mil dhie.il pliiif, lo lomli.ii jiivdiih ikliiupiduv by iddneUiiii: .md 
rcdiiecling the cliiotii .intiscni.d ihsiiis ol iln id-possissid liiiv .mil ijiil, .iiid lo bimg 
order to the (lisoriUiid |isvelliiliigieal .ippii.mis UndouliKdlj, time .111 lU is of dititisin 
of the Frciidim thesis .iiul pi.ieine in whieh out eouhl join I’loftssoi Sniokin, but tiny 
could not jmssibly inelinle the foregoing 
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mass destruction can and should be kid down at the dooi of his labora- 
tory. If there aie many discoveries-inventions whose natuie is not de- 
structive per se, though they can eventually be used for destiuctive pur- 
poses, there are many explicitly destiuctive inventions-discoveiies. These 
must he eliminated from the activities of the socially lesponsiblc scientist- 
inventor, from science and technology 
Fuithei, socially responsible science-technology must become aware 
of the fact that all die great values of human culture aie not exhausted 
by the value of truth-knowledge and cognition; theie aie the values of 
Goodness and Beauty, as great as Tiutli, and as nccessaiy for the creative 
existence of humanity Even more, so far as science lepreseiits mainly 
the truth of oui senses (assisted by mathematical and syllogistic leasoii), 
scientific tiuth is competent only in the field of the sensory, empiiical 
aspect of the infinitely manifolded reality In legaid to the non-cmpiiical 
aspects of this infinite manifold, scientific methods and scientific truth 
aie inadequate. Its fullei and more adequate cognition demands an or- 
ganic cooperation of the truth of senses, of reason, and of supersensoiy 
and superlogical intuition, mutually supplementing and checking one 
another. This means that science must abandon its claim foi a monopo- 
listic possession of the whole truth and nothing but the tiuih, and must 
wholeheartedly entei the great team of thiee dimensional tiuth (of the 
senses, reason, and intuition) as an equal paitner, but not a monopohslic 
owner “ 


Such a shift of the position of science “aiitomaijcally” makes it socially 
and morally responsible, stops its conflict with the tiuth of reason and 
intuition, unites science with philosophy and religion, ethics and the 
fine arts, so far as these seek indeed to discover, to unfold, and to lealize 
the infinite manifold m all its mam aspects and dimensions. The unifi- 
cation of these values and cognitions into one system stops the raging 
struggle between many “onesided tiuths" of science, philosophy, and rc- 
igion, the fine arts and ethics The contempoiary incertitude gives place 
0 a new age of certitude, and peace of mind of humanity With these 
‘‘Comment by AlfiecI C. Lane 

scientist, pragmatically, is to find what men I, J I 

that luture expenence^mav make avail W f ‘hat we know all 

or God ^ '"““kind of systematic, .shaicahlc knowledge 
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many conflicts between "paiiml and impuic values” tend to be elimi- 
nated and consequent social tensions decreased 

As to the philosophical, leligious, social, and humanistic ideologies, 
they must fice themselves Iiom the above outlined poisons 111 ordei to 
become factois of solidai iiy and mutual help, instead of those of stiifc and 
tensions. Hcic, as in the case of the natural sciences and technology, such 
a tiaiisfoimation docs not mean a saciifice of titith to ethical consideia- 
tions, On the contiaiy, tension piovoking ideologies contain, at the best, 
only an element of titith enveloped in a gicat deal of falsity, even of a 
fantasmagoi ic ci 1 01 Fi ceing themselves fi om then most strife pi ovoking 
tiaits they appioach nearer to a fuller tiuth. Otheiwisc, they aie doomed 
to lemam on the level of half tiuth, half falsity, gencialmg forces of 
enmity and stiifc and seiving neithci the value of Tiuth noi those of 
Goodness and Beauty.' 

'Comment by F Friust Johnson 

I wish th.it 111 oiir (hstussion of w ijs ot “knowing” .mil i.li,iiiin.ls lo "nmh” .1 i]ii,ilitjti\c 
dmmctmn might lie rctogni/'ed hetwien 1n1p111t.1l ti.itii mid raiitnid iiiftitiiu mi ilit. 
one hand, and alliim itions rd laitlnmi ilitoilur Hit ‘'uiiuiidt'’ (i[[,iiili is siiitly sonitdnng 
of a vciy ilifTeitnl mdii fimn cutaiiity tif knmvltdi>t 
^Comment by Swiiin Akliikmiiida 

We can only cmigr.itiil.iU I’lnftssoi Sorokin for Ins spltlidid ,ind dluininiiig iii.iljsis of 
modtrn tension in iiidisidu.il .ind cnlliitivi lilc, .ind foi Ins soliiiion Only oiu thing wi 
svoiild like to suggest llic solnlimi sit foiili un he .iltaimd by tin. .ipphi.Uinn of Ins 
pimciplc 111 mil indisidu,il lives 'Ihat is the vciv kisoii Sw.inn Vivekaiiandi, a modi in 
spiiitiial leatlu of India, siiggisis lli.it wi neid "ni.in-in iking" iihgimi lodav Wlun a 
man is intigiatrd and his reason .mil emotions ire nniritd, with toiisniin nt si.ihili/ition 
of his pcisonility, tliin done cm he dissimm.iti the Inglui s.iliiis of life Modem idativisin 
certainly dtinoinli/td mdividii.ils .md sock tv, as coininipniiiy liisioiy piovis So we fal 
that It IS the higliir pliasc of religion— iiivstiiiMii— tint makes man dynamic ind powciful 
in Older to he a tine scrv.int of hiimm smiciy Mysticism and dtriiisni should go togiihir 
today The more wc have persons of siiptiscnsiioiis iialiraiinn in sociiiy, tiu gicatci will 
be the iminlitr of unified pcisoiiahtits And those pcrsoiulitKs willi an altruistic uutude 
and appreciation can really leniove tension from modem society 
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How Can Scholarship Contribute to the Relief 
of International Tensions: Use of the Material 
Scholarship Supplies 

By GERALD B. PHELAN 

Director, The Mediaeval Institute, Vniversity of Notre Dame 


T riE ROLE 01 SCHOLARSHIP 111 promoting national sanity and iiilei- 
iiational peace cannot of course extend to the piactical adoption of 
measures calculated to achieve that end (that is the business of govern- 
ments, statesmen, diplomats), but it can in many ways ihiow light upon 
the pioblems that demand solution and clarify the issues involved. 

There is no need for me to suggest how much the social and political 
sciences can contribute toward a better knowledge and appieciation of 
the human factors in any solution of those problems It is cleai that one 
must bear in mmd particular manners and customs, tiaditions and 
ways of life, forms of government and methods of adminisiiation, 
economic conditions, racial, religious, social, and political convictions, 
prejudices, and supeislitions— our own included— when dealing with the 
practical adjustment of mtranational and international differences On 
all these matters the social and political sciences have much to teach. But 
I am not piesently concerned to discuss that aspect of the question 
My concern is rather with the reasons why, in possession of all this in- 
foimation, one should decide that this proceduie is to be adopted rather 
than that For, as a mattei of fact, theie has never been a lime when so 
much pertinent information has been available as in om geneiation, yet 
It would be difficult to find any period in histoiy when intei national re- 
lations have been so bad as they have been foi the past thiity-five yeais. 
Scholaiship, knowledge, erudition, information— call it what you will— 
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cannot offci any reason for taking a stand on one side 01 the othei of any 
question, let us say, for instance, totalitauanism (fascist, nazist, commU' 
nist) or deniociacy; and if wc can give no leason to justify out attitude 
and our actions except that wc prcfei demociacy to totalitarianism and 
aic stioiig enough to impose 0111 picfeicncc upon others, then we aie 
adopting the vciy stand which wc aie piesumcd to be combating, 
namely, that thcic is no leason 01 light but only foice. 

Since scholaiship as such canpioviclc no answci to a pioblcm like this, 
we must look chewhcie for guidance in the use we make of the informa- 
tion which scholaiship supplies. It is at this junctuie that philosophy and 
theology, suppoited by history, can claiify the cleepei issue of man’s 
noimal obligations and responsibilities, while religion can impose, not 
by foice, but by conviction, the duty to obscive them 

Concomitantly with the advance and incicase of factual information 
and scientific investigation winch has maikcd our cia, thcic has been a 
weakening of plnlosophical leflcction and theological thought together 
with a decided falling oil of tiuly leligious life This countiy has been 
living foi sevcial gcnciations on the capital of an inheiited wisdom 
which oui loicfathets biotighl with them fiom then Euiopean home- 
lands. It was the wisdom of a Chiistian civilization which has since lieen 
almost completely lost to moic than one countiy of Em ope and sciiously 
weakened in many otlicis In Ameiica that wisdom has been paitially 
obscured hui still leinams the unacknowledged guide ol oui life as a 
whole and the icasoii why wc can live logethci m comjiaraiive peace It 
IS 111 a fullci and moic piolound cultivation of that wisdom that the 
fundamental icasons foi the light conduct of n.iUons as well as individual 
peisoiis can be found and iiowheie else "Non dt tn alto aliijtio salits" 
{Acts IV lu). 

The spun of that culture was dominated by a sense of man’s dignity as 
the noblest of (iod’s caithly cicaluics, called to be His Son in the King- 
dom ol God Gonscqucntly the rights of the human peison are, by 
natuial law and by divme law, inviolable and any invasion of those rights 
is sinful In a nation whose citizens have a pinfound conviction of these 
tituhs and a healthy feai and halied nl sin, thcic aic to be found the seeds 
of sanity which give justifiahlc hope loi a compaiativcly peaceful 
natiniuil life. Ii is because the vast ma|(nity of Amci leans still retain, 
liowevci vaguely and peihaps unconsciously, a fitm belief m these 
Cliiistian venues that demociacy can flouiish lieic without being com- 
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pletely choked by the weeds of atheistic communism and agnostic 
liberalism 

When we talk about the inalienable rights of every citizen, the foui 
freedoms, equality before the law, inviolability of the human peison, 
justice for all, good neighborship, and many other similai piinciples of 
our common life, we are, consciously or unconsciously, invoking the 
traditions of Christian culture which lingei on even aftei Chnstian be- 
liefs and Christian convictions have been dimmed or lost These princi- 
ples are among our most cherished possessions and there are few good 
Ameucans who do not feel themselves personally affronted and indig- 
nant when they find them flouted or flagrantly violated They aie not 
shibboleths, but can rapidly become such if the Chnstian thinking which 
nourishes them degenerates and vanishes into mere naturalism The next 


step IS to replace them by other principles more in harmony with the 
thought of the nation. We have witnessed the piocess at work first in 
Germany and now in Russia Force replaces rights, slavery to the state 
leplaces freedom of the citizen, and political expediency replaces justice 
If we in this country lose the vitalizing force of sound Christian philoso- 
phy, theology, and religion, theie is no doubt that the same can happen 
here, We cannot eat otu cake and have it Christian thought and con- 
viction are requiied for Chnstian moral living both in the individual and 
in the nation, if one goes, the other will surely follow and we shall he 
left with nothing better than the Nazis and the Communists have upon 
which to base our national and mternational behavior 


It behooves us, therefore, to study the gieat abiding truths upon which 
these principles of national sanity and mternational peace ultimately lest, 
to reform our basically atheistic and naturalistic appioach to the prob- 
lems of philosophy, paiticulaily ethics, and to lake the practices of 
religious life, prayer, and the worship of God, more seiiously I am not 
preaching a sermon but stating facts Whether we like it or not, whether 
we know It or not; (a) there u a God and He made the world and all that 
/ f’ including us, (b) men aie peisons in virtue of then spiritual life, 
(cj the human i ace has fallen from its due estate through sin, (d) Chi ist 
has redeemed the world and lestoied to men the power to live in peace 
upon this earth and m an etemity of peace in Heaven These aie some of 
he great tiuths that underlie the moral lesponsibilities which are essen- 
al to the preservation of decent relations among men, and which find 
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expression in oui clcclaiations concerning ficcclom, equality, justice, and 
brothel ly love As someone has leccntly said, “If our great hope is that 
the Russian people aic not ically ‘dialectical matciialists’ at heait, Stalin’s 
great hope must be that wc arc not ncaily so Chi istian as wc claim ’’ 

You will tell me that I .iin dogmatic I admit the chaige before you 
make it. I feel that it is quite fitting to be dogmatic about dogmas, I want 
to be icalistic .ind those great truths aic vciy ical, even though a great 
many people do not know it, and many othcis deny it I have yet to heai 
any aigument, which takes no account of those truths 01 consciously 
repudiates them, that would convince me that I should lecogmze the 
dignity of any human being 01 lespect his freedom or deal justly by him 
The thieat of legal consequences or social ostiacism might consUmn me 
but it would not convince me And, had I the power, as Hitlci once had 
and Stalin now has, to detciminc the legal and social conditions to suit 
my own ptii poses, theie would he nothing to constiam me and I should 
still be unconvinced In the conflict of ideologies it would be well for us 
to undeistand not only the totahtaiian ideology which wc oppose but 
also the dcmociatic ideology which wc espouse Otii philosophical and 
theological thinking needs to be cnoimously stiengthencd ami deepened 
if we hope to lealwe what dcmociacy implies and what iiemendous ic- 
sponsibilltics, both foi ihought and conduct, its adopiion entails The 
thmkeis of Etiiopc have icalized for well ovei a generation the bank- 
ruptcy of the “clas-sical” mctaphysic of modem times (I mean the 
rationalism and idealism which stem fiom Descaites, Kant, and Hegel) , 
and those foi whom the Nietzschean dictum “Clod is dead!’’ slates a fact, 
are teaiing then heaits out in an agony of existentialism whose issue is, 
on then own recognizance, dcspaii, fiitility, and fitistiation. For the 
serious thmkei today, since Beigson gave ihc coiip-dc-gn 1 cc to Po.sitivistic 
Empiiicism, thcic aic but three philosophical altcinativcs Maixism, 
Existentialism, and Christian philosophy 
We aic plagued with a host of pseudo-philosophies and pseudo- 
theologies in this country — theologies and philosojrhies which are “old 
hat to Etiiopc which has ti icd them all and found them wanting. What 
a responsible I'.nghsh wiltci has said about Amei iran books on economic 
thcoiy (I do not picstime to say whethci he was light on economic 
theoiy), can ccitamly be said about Amciicaii philosophy. The gentle- 
man in question stated that the economic thcoilzmg he lead in the best 
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American writing gave him the definite impression of “dejh vn.” We 
have been through all that, he said, and our experience has found it 
woithless 

I know I am saying things offensive to many of my colleagues in this 
Conference But things are too serious right now to give too much im- 
portance to the effects of what one says on the sensibilities of one’s 
friends I have been deeply offended by many of the papers in this Con- 
ference during the past five or six years, but I have regarded the state- 
ments as the honest expression of what their authors thought. I now 
claim similar consideration What I have said issues from my own per- 
sonal conviction and, I may add, that of a veiy large section of the 
American people But that does not matter What is of pai amount im- 
portance is whether or not the people of this nation can be made to see 
that It IS true If they can, there is hope, thank God I If not, I can see 
nothing but the continued conflict of “power politics” in which the re- 
wards go to the “strong,” not the “right.”® 

Meanwhile, our task is to alleviate as best we can the tensions which 
give rise to conflict. Intransigent when it is a question of tiuth and error, 
we must be tolerant toward men. Toleiance is not a mattei of the intellect 
but of the will. Its real name is fraternal charity, the love of one’s neigh- 
bor for the love of God We can agree to diDfer and still coopeiate in 
maintaining those human values upon which civilization is built and in 
endeavoring to share them with other nations, as General MacAithur is 
doing in Japan with no mean measure of success I can conceive of no 
way in which philosophy and theology can contribute to the piomotion 


"Comment by Alexander H. Leighton 

Speaking as a social sciciuist, I im not one o£ those who may be offended by this panel 
It strikes me as forthright and to the point ^ 

What It does for me is to raise a host of questions Without disputing the verities in 
ivtiidi the author believes, and without gainsaying the probability that if everyone had 
similar ideas there would be no international tension, I wonder how such i state of common 
achieved? What is to be done when there are Moslems, Buddhists, and thou- 
The ° r different verities with equal conviction and honesty > 

Dcon e wl r"'’ Co^nmunism Them are millions of 

hJm Chnstians, to say that they have the real truth and that peace 

0 be * i t with them, is certamly not new The evidence of histoiy seems 

"-h views Can Christians bring 
the voHen I ^ Pv°Wem? With due respect to our own beliefs, can we practice 

IS not a rheid qSon ‘“tel'^etual and spiritual? Thi, 
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I 

(CQOciAL Science” ui this paper refers to the scientific study of human 
0 behavior, considered as characleiistic both of groups of people and 
of relations between individuals It includes giound covered by a number 
of disciplines such as cultural aiidnopology, sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry 

The assumption is made that social science has shown its value and 
holds promise of future discoveries compaiable with those already made 
m other fields where the scientific method has been intensively utilized 
over a relatively long period of time It is ftuthei assumed that the need 
for these discoveiics and their application to human welfaie is uigcnt. 
The aim here will be to make some obseivations thought impoitant £oi 
the development and use of social science 


II 

Objectivity is a difficult requiiement m all science, but it is pai ticularly 
hard to achieve in social and psychological problems Because the man or 
woman who analyzes human relations is a pait of his society and cultuie 
his explorations touch his own quick sources of confidence, doubt, fea/ 
and aspiration, and his sense of values Consequently, feelings and emo- 
tional convictions nrelevant for scientific puiposes are evei liable to wain 
observation and interpretation. To this bias within the scientist aic added 
the shifting pressures exerted by other membeis of society who favor 
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ignoie, 01 scorn his findings because of hopes, fears, and ihe habits of 
tradition 

These chances foi ciror aic enhanced by the common lack of oppoi- 
tunity in studies of people for contiollcd cxpciimcnt Fuithci, theic aie 
inducements to eicct scaflolds of aigumcnt that mount brilliantly fuither 
and fuiihei finm factual foundations, in the kind of latlonahzing that 
has always been the enemy of scientific piogicss 

These dilHcultics should sobci any offhand appioach in social science, 
but they wariant neithei despaii noi icjcction of its icsults In spite of the 
obstacles, piogicss has been made The difliculties aie mattcis to be taken 
into account and mitigated thiough awaieness, and not allowed to slip 
from attention because they aie commonplace He who woiks in the 
science of human lelations must stiive vigilantly to keep his own emo- 
tions and sentiments in then places and to pievent conclusions which 
leap beyond disciplined obseivation and systematic thinking 

III 

The next pioblcm is the moial icsponsibility of the social scientist One 
hc.iis at times not a little hostility expicsscd against the social scientist 
due to the fcai that he is “amoial” and may allow himself to be a tool in 
the hands of “conscienceless manipulaiois.” 

Thcic IS little possibility of ovci estimating the danger of misuse, but it 
can easily he given haimftil distoiuon and nanowed emphasis It is not a 
pioblem of social science 01 of science alone, for, as noted by Fiancis 
Bacon (when modern science was beginning), “The same may be said 
of all eaithly goods; of wit, coinage, sticngth, beauty, wealth, light itself, 
and the lest” All knowledge and powei, all human niganization, 
whether conits of justice, chinches, 01 any othci, can be misused Among 
men theie aie good and evil icndcneics icgaiding the welfaie of then 
kind Thiough histoiy, each advance in knowledge, in contiol of natuie, 
and in moie ellectivc oigani/ation of society, has hi ought a coi respond- 
ing thieat of disaster. The recent developments in physics and biology 
staikly diagiam this fact and leave us on the edge of both new life and 
indesci ibablc suffei ing. 

In this .setting the social scientist, like the physician, has responsibility 
foi diiccling his woik to the welfare of mankind, but he cannot fulfil it 
unles.s society, of whieh he is a pail, undci stands and suppoi ts him in the 
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effort Responsibility for what the social scientist does is shared by those 
who employ him in government, industiy, labor, universities, and 
foundations, by journalists, educators, and leligious leaders, who criticize 
and interpret his work ; and by the public, whose opinion, right or wi ong, 
has power, This understandmg and support has to be positive, construc- 
tive, and forward looking It must show what to do as well as what not 
to do; and it must be based on some knowledge of what social science is. 

Some people have suggested that a distinction should be made between 
“applied" social science and “pure” social science, with the idea of fostei- 
ing the latter while piohibiting the former because of the dangers of 
manipulation. This, however, is not practicable. There are essential ob- 
seivations and experiences legaidmg the nature of man and society that 
can be had only m application. The applied field bears appioximately 
the same lelationship to pure research that the medical clinic bears to 
the medical lesearch laboratory Interaction between reseaich and 
practice is essential for the progress of both Moreovei, there can be no 
more moral argument for lestricting the benefits of social science than 
for keeping public health and sanitation ftom cities and factories. 

The one necessary safeguard is that social science be available to all 
groups that have need of it no mattei which side of any pai ticular social 
or political issue they may occupy This involves keeping knowledge of 
the methods and discoveries circulating and within the icach of all — that 
is to say, maintaining the freedom of science, 

IV 

Equally important is the problem of keeping social science operating 
as a science. Those who stress the moral responsibility of the scientist 
frequently complain about Ins lack of moral indignation But the main- 
tenance of objectivity is a foundation without which othei consicleiations 
can matter little When a scientist ceases to be a scientist, he ceases to 
produce in the field of his competence and is in this respect lost as a con- 
tributor toward solving society’s urgent pioblems. Woise than this, he 
may, due to the prestige of science, become a false piophet and talce 
followers astray Bad lesults come not only fiom evil design, but also 
from error. 

The dangers of destroying science must be matched with the dangeis 
of misusing science Many who are working devotedly towaid a bettei- 
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tnent of human affaus aie not awaic of this and say to the scientist, in 
effect, “Come ovei on oiu side and help with youi science in the good 
fight, but leave behind you the viewpoint upon which all science de- 
pends ” 

This will not do Science demands allegiance and imposes a discipline. 
In medicine, clinical obseivations, whcthei foi theiapy oi icscaich, aie 
not mattei s to be influenced by the patient’s hopes and fcai s, by the moi al 
judgments of society, oi by the pihysician’s own dcsiics Expeiicnce has 
made it evident that when pensonal oi populai wishes influence findings 
and judgment, medical skill deteiioiatcs. A man has oi has not syphilis 
according to what can be obsetved and tested, legaidlcss nt Ins social 
position The childicii of a slum aiea have oi do not have tickets accoi cl- 
ing to examination, and not accoi ding to anyone’s desne to stait oi pie- 
vent a slum cleaiance pioject. 

The medical clinic picscnts a good paiadigm of a set of scientific values 
which extend the concept of objectivity and which may be called func- 
tional Emotions aic played down and the need to uniavcl the iclation- 
ships of things and events to each olhci is stiesscd. Gcims aic not 
legaided as objects of fcai and hale, but as elements in a piocess— a 
piocess which li undcistood may be altcicd The letcntion of this attitude 
is not easy, since the scene of the sii ugglc between health and illness, be- 
tween life and death, is always ical and suffciing peisons Howevei, 
those who do most £oi the sick aic those who suboidinaie then noimal 
human emotions and synijiathics to the functional view 

In psychiatiy one moves into the field of inteipeisonal lelations and 
hence into social science, but the clinical, functional appioach is no less 
necessary It is, howevei, moic chnicult, foi in psychiatiy the lactois 
significant in a patient’s illness arc the loves, hates, hopes, and fcais, the 
interpersonal relations, the conflicts, the ambivalences, and the beliefs in 
values which in some degree make up the file of cvci ybody The physi- 
cian has to deal in ideas and bchavioi which may set goi ng sii ong appeals 
or revulsions in his own web of feeling legaiding the desnable and the 
intolerable Nevertheless, the cjuestions arc, as Adolf Mcyei has said 
What works, what doesn’t woik so well, and what doesn’t woik at alG 
What aie the causal faclois'* What can be done about iN lalhei than 
simply Who IS right and who is wiong’’ 

Such an appioach to the pioblem ol mental illness is veiy (liffeicnt 
fiom the one that was common in WcsLcin civih/atinn and in olhei aicas 
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for many centuries. The insane weie regarded as possessed of a devil, 
with numerous additional religious and moral assumptions which re- 
sulted in rituals, beatings, and tortures As medicine developed along 
with other sciences, doctors began to look on the behavior of the insane 
moie and more fiom a scientific point of view and to drop fiom their 
thinking not only the idea of lurking devils, but also “wilfulness,” “stub- 
bornness,” and “own fault ” Inmates became patients “ 

At fiist, medical conceptions of insanity ran to organic causes and in- 
vestigation discoveied these m many types of illness as, for example, 
paiesis. There still remained patients, however, especially among those 
not ill enough for hospitalization, in whom no organic disorder could 
be found, and this blank wall dicw attention to their behavior as related 
to theii cxpeiiences from infancy onward, their cuiient life situation, 
and the nature of then instinctual and emotional urges The ideal was 
developed that the patient was not propeily a focus foi anger or feai, nor 
on the other hand one whose ideas should be uncritically espoused, but 
was both a person and phenomenon to be understood 
The picture of Pinel striking the chains off the inmates of the Sal- 
petneie — copies of which so often hang in the offices of mental hospitals 
—symbolizes the introduction of humane treatment. It might also be said 
to symbolize a removal of the restrictions imposed by tiaditional pieju- 
dice and to maik the introduction of inquiiy The major advances in the 
treatment of nervous and mental disease from which millions have bene- 
fited have occuried since that time 


In our present day thinking about the motives of human groups— as 
in labor relations, race relations, international relations— we aie still, 
"Comment by Gerald B. Phelan 

I suggest that “wilfulness,'' “stubbornness,” .and “own fault” are human failings, human 
facts which social scientists may recognize in die sane and insane alike They should not 
e dropped from scientific thinking Inmates may become patients without ceasing to be 
human I would agree— and perhaps this is what Doctor Leighton intended to say— that 
to tcgaid the illness of those pool unfortumtes as moral fault is quite unscientific (al- 
iliQUgh, IS every psychiatrist knows, moral delinquency not infrequently lies at the ori- 
gin of mental abnormalities, and rectification of moral attitudes and habits plays an im- 
portant role in mental therapy) With regard to lurking devils, the scientist is obliged by 
his calling to seek only natural causes, he would he thoroughly unscientific should he invoke 
such preternatural agencies as devils to explain the facts There mtiy be some facts of 

Science does not warrant his say- 
R?r*s He imy not believe in such agencies 

II I r 1 aptly says, he must bcwaie of allowing his beliefs (and I may add, 

“;iif r::: 
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except foi a nairow lutoial, m the Dark Ages, seeing eveiywhere posses- 
sion by devils It is the social scientist’s business to see as few devils as 
possible and in then place dynamically lelated forces 

V 

An example may scivc to illustiatc what has been said Ycais ago m 
ceitain paits ol this couniiy it was the policy of the United States Bio- 
logical Suivey to exiciniinate all wild life said to be haimful to agiiciil- 
ture, an action which was fought with vigoi by eonseivationists. 

It was the opinion ol most scientists that the piactices of the Biological 
Survey ignoied the leahties of ecological balance 111 natuic, and haimed 
both ranch land and wild life. Numbeis of scientists, howcvci, made 
their living as employees of the Goveinmcnt, eithci with the Suivcy 01 
with some related dcpaitmcnt. Many of these refused to yield to the 
pressure that they should find “facts” to justify the cui 1 ent policy Some, 
howevei, did give in, with ot without the self-deception so easy when 
one's own aspiiations aie involved, and in so doing they lapsed liom the 
role of scientist They ioiged tlie name of then piolcssion on testimony to 
aid a special inteiest that was nouiished on the jiohtical influence ol 
farmeis and lanchcis who had indiscnminate feelings against all 
“vai mints ” 

The natural scientists in umveisitics and museums foi the most pait 
lent active suppoiL to the eonseivationists They supplied inloini.Uion 
and suggested woikable plans which gave consideiation to the lancheis 
as well as to picseivation of wild life Some eonseivationists, howevei, 
were not satisfied with this They piessed the scientists foi diamatic e\- 
aggeiations, for suppicssion of facts legaiding damage actually done by 
somekinds of wild animals,foi “piool” that no kind ol jiiedatoiy animal 
or rodent control was necessaiy. Some of the scientists (again with oi 
without self-deception) went along with these eonseivationists Regaid- 
less of motive, they committed foigcry just as ceitainly as did those em- 
ployed by the Biological Suivey, and like them lost much of then ca- 
pacity to function as scientists The best scientists, howevei, temaincd 
meticulous about the tiuth and did not peimit then sympathies to make 
a dilletence at any point whete the scicnllflc jnoccss itself was involved. 
In the long lun it wa.s they who made the most substantial and lasting 
contiibutions to knowledge 
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The conclusion to be di awn is not a condemnation of those who fight 
for causes with all the energy and imagination they command, but rather 
an insistence that those trying to accomplish social reform should learn 
how to work with science rather than try to make propagandists out of 
the scientists ^ 


VI 


The points made thus far emphasize the need for ordering the rela- 
tionship of non-scientihc values with the scientific, oihei wise, emotional, 
moral, religious, and esthetic sources of human development can be 
harmed by pseudo-science, while science is destroyed by the introduction 
of assumptions that are not part of it 
The formula for ordering these values is easily stated and may be com- 
pressed into two sentences Withm an area mai\ed of! fo) scientific in- 
vestigation, the values of science alone control each step in the process 
towofd conclusions and in the conclusions themselves Motal and social 
values entei at thee contiguous points, the selection of the problem to 
be investigated, the limitation of the human and other materials that may 
be used, and the detei minatton of what shall be done with the tesults 
The medical clinic may be cited again as an example of a situation m 
which through years the relationship between moral values and scientific 
values has been shaped effectively in daily practice. The primary aim is 
the welfare of the patients, a consideration which guides scientific in- 
quiiy, limits the materials used, and determines what shall be done with 
the results, 

The social scientist also has to mark off carefully the boundaries of his 
problem and within these boundaries strive to maintain the concepts, 
values, and methods that aie pait of the scientific process Part of tins 


''Comment by Robert H Lowie 

I should hke to add an opportune illustration A number of very well intentioned an- 
thropologists at the present time aie devoting themselves to propaganda tending to reduce 
interracial friction This is a laudable endeavor with which I am wholly in agreement 
Nevertheless I demur to the grounds which are sometimes alleged on behalf of their teach- 
mg It lb not permissible for a scientist at the piesent time to declare that tliere are no racial 
differences It is proper to say that the evidence hitherto adduced to establish them is 
ina equate an in part quite unsciennfic This, however, does not warrant the contrary 
dogma that no racial differences exist We simply have not a sufficiency of information to 

establish laaal differences, such demonstraUon would react on the propaganda m question 
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is the previously meniioned functional point ol view This means tieat- 
jng the social foices iindei consideiatioii not with heat and excitement 
but with the same inteicst that would be pcitinent towaid molecules and 
10ns in physiology, animals and plants in foicst ecology, hoimones and 
organs in medicine, and human complexes and conflicts in psychiatry 
This does not involve sclf-cxcommunicalion horn all human feeling 01 
carrying this attitude everywhere in life. Within the pioblem aiea, how- 
ever, il does call foi discipline and foi an open, inqtiiiiiig, noii-asscitive 
kind of mind, woiking with assumptions and hypotheses of vaiying de- 
grees of leliability fiom the veiy tentative to the faiily well established, 
but avoiding ciceds. 

This applies to one’s own favoied ideas as well as to those which otheis 
may thrust upon him and iiige him to adopt. He must he partictilaily 
wary of these non-scientific values with which he sympathizes most All 
biases are poisonous to science, but the woist are those that appeal 
strongly to the scientist 

This couise is not easy, hut if there is anothei road to science, it has 
not yet been found 
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The Duty of the Scientist Toward World 
Peace 

By ROBERT W. KING 

Assistant to the President, Bell Telephone Labot atones 


T he unity or war is rapidly giving way to the disunity of peace The 
bonds ol iiitei national allegiance foiged to resist mililaiy aggression 
are disintegrating in the early years of victoiy The reign of a common 
purpose to defeat a common enemy is all too quickly succumbing to 
myriad peacetune rivalries and competitive stiuggles 
Yet the greatest international task of all is scarcely begun, the task of 
uniting the world in a decision to make war as unlikely as is humanly 
possible Some strong compulsion is needed to assuie a continued unity 
of opinion which alone will support any effective advance towai d the 
preservation of peace. 

But, in addition to peacetime iivalries, another factor impedes our 
progress Because of the esoteiic science which war now involves, the 
tendency is to giant a hearing to the scientist alone. At a time when clear 
public conviction in all nations is of the utmost uigency, timidity and 
reticence oveicome the public mind 
This state of mdecisiveness the scientist should lecognize and do what 
he can to drspel. In the present political emeigency little that is of pei- 
manent value will be accomplished without the unmistakable pressuie 
of popular demand, 

It IS none too early to claiify and simplify the scientific issues and I 
welcome the oppoituniLy to make what contiibution I can 
In the first place, I sec no way in which a stiucLure of woild peace can 
be elected upon the supposition that scientists as a gioup will league 
together internationally and refuse to serve in war industries and war 
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piojects For one thing, essential knowledge of nucleai phenomena is 
already spread Car beyond the truly scientific ranks Fai fiom thcie being 
any essential secrets concerning the atomic bomb, we must legaicl it as 
rapidly approaching the status of othei aimaments that have been em- 
ployed in waifaie and whose secrets have ihcicfoic been viitually dis- 
closed 

But even though the know-how ol the atomic bomb wcic to icmain 
continuously the possession of a highly specialized gioup oL scientists, it 
would still be uniealistic to base woild peace upon the beliel that the 
inteinational ties of union within this gioup would piovc stiongei than 
the conflicting call of patiiotism No moie expect such exalted action 
on the pait of scientists than on the pait of industiiahsts 01 boldeis of 
public office Aimaments are almost without exception accumulated on 
the plea of defense No manipulation of piublic opinion is simplci than 
that aimed at convincing a people that they live m a designing woiltl 
where the couise of wisdom is to picpaic to defend one’s nation And a 
nation’s plea foi aid fiom its scientists in piesciving its state of picpaicd- 
ncss will be quite iiiesistiblc 

Were it necessary to emphasize this point, I would that all might today 
visit any one of hundieds of academic and mdustiial laboiatoiies (botli 
at home and abioacl) wheic, il they could pencil ate the veil ol seciecy, 
they would find significant milit.iiy lescaicii in piogicss. Not only would 
they behold Amciican scientists enthusiastically paiticipating 111 piojects 
based upon the conjectuicd ictjuiicments of a coming wai, but heie and 
there they would discovei Gciman scientists, biouglii to this countiy 
for the specific puiposc of engaging in militaiy leseaich 
Theiefore, let us wiite down essentially to zcio the signilicaiice ol 
the scientist’s conscience 111 alfceting the ftilfilmenl of otii ptiijiose 
In the second place, it will not be icalistic to base [ikins of woild peace 
upon the notion that the atomic bomb 01 any othei especially dcstiuctivc 
weapon can be outlawed 

Outlawing is but a piomise among nations, and no moie valid than 
othei international promises, the violations of which littci the pages of 
histoiy. To be stiie, the so-called Geneva conventions did, dining the 
leceiit war, ostensibly act as a dctciicnl to the use of ceitain weapons, 
among them dumdum bullets ami poison gases But it can be taken on 
good atilhoiity that something siiongci tlian the Genev.i conventions 
militated against the use of these pailiculai wea|Kins; namely, iheii in- 
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herent inefficiency It was well understood that as a means of piessing 
attack from the air, high explosives and incendiai les are in general more 
formidable than gas Quite consistent with this is the discoveiy made 
following VE Day that the Germans had made no preparations to use 
gas offensively although they had taken adequate defensive precautions. 
They clearly appreciated that to use it would have curtailed the eflective- 
ness of their blitz of English cities. 

It follows that the more destructive a weapon the more energetically 
Its use m a war of survival is likely to be pushed. History shows con- 
clusively that trust cannot be placed in protocols to outlaw highly effec- 
tive weapons Combatants will attempt to wreak such destruction upon 
one another as seems necessary to win the war, and will, if they can, 
resort to any weapon which contributes to this temporarily supreme 
aim 

We must take it for gi anted that if another woild wai wete to break 
out (say, within five or ten yeais) both groups of adveisaries would em- 
ploy weapons at least as destructive as the atomic bomb Hence, the piu- 
dent policy is to find some plan for leducing the chance of wai to as 
near zero as is humanly possible 

This leads us to the matter of international inspection of atomic energy 
plants and processes It ts reasonably certain that this can be made effec- 
tive during peace However, should sources of atomic energy become 
widely available, the prospect is that a wai would see most nations able to 
assemble a few atomic bombs lathei quickly, while the laiger nations 
might reasonably be expected to go into steady production We find a 
dispassionate warning to this effect in the first leport of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Secuiity Council “There is an intimate re- 
lation between the activities required foi peaceful purposes and those 
leading to the production of atomic weapons; most of the stages which 
are needed for the foimei are also needed for the latter.” Fiiithei, we 
should not overlook the possibility that an borne diseases and poisons may 
quite transcend atomic explosives m destructiveness and therefoie m 
political significance 

Were a nation bent upon waging biological warfare, there is piobably 
no form of inteinational inspection which would be worth the paper and 
in. used to formalize it. Biological leseaich and preparation need only 
he barest minimum of raw materials, a small peisonnel and very iso- 
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lated laboratories and plants. DcIllIkhi, even in pcatctime, would be 
virtually out of the question In leiins of hiolnpiLal wailatc, tlieic might 
be no way ol preventing .1 silent and smistet Peail Haiboi on viilually 
anatiomvidc basis. Noi would ilieie be anv nu.ms ol giuu.iiUceing the 
exclusion of biological weapons, onu wai h.id goiten undci way. 11 it 
develops, thcicfoie, tlv.il a eiippling disease 01 jicison lan be edectively 
broadcast in an enemy slate, llu‘ aloniu bomb is .ilieady well along to- 
ward being outmoded a.s the we.ipon e s[ie( i.illv to be le.iied 
In this connection the lollowing, epioied lioni the menioiandtiin 
"Scientific Infoiniaiioii ’’I'laiisimiied in the U.N .\ioinie Isneigy (Com- 
mission," is pei haps as ,s[ieeilK .IS .iny st.iiemeni ean he .u [uesent. 

It IS iinpori.iiU to ntite tli.it, unlike ilie di \tli)|iiiient ol the atomic 
bomb anti certain <ulur seem sse.ipons during tlie W.u, the develop- 
ment of .igcnts [or luologieal ssarlaie is possihle in manv countiics, huge 
and small, without \.isi <'\peniliiuiis ol inoiiey or the coiisiruction of 
huge pi odue lion faeilitu's. It is eleai tli.u liie ehselopiiuiU ol biological 
warfare eoiiKl seiy well I'loeeeil in nnnj eounines, peiliajis iiiuler the 
guise ol leguim.ue iiudie.il m h.uie iiolugu il lese.iieh Many [ilanls de- 
signed aiiel ostensihlv Iniilt loi imliisin.il |i mu ni.Uion pioi esses eoultl 
be used fen die m.iss piodiieiuui ol p.idioue nu imeiotng.imsms 01 their 
poisomnis pioelucis 

It is quite [iroh.ihli ili.ii n si tie li dine n d uissaid i nli iiieing the viru 
lenee of paihogenie iim tuoig.inisins vunlil lesiilt in llu pieidiieimn of 
varieties nun h iiioie siiuleiit ihan iIiom now know n. '1 he use of vaiieiies 
of pathogen I e iiiieiooig.tiiisins ol sueli nniisii.ills higli viiukiiee might 
well overpowe 1 the iiuans ol piiiiieium now hiluseil .uleejuate In addi- 
tion, there IS tlic pmhahility di.ii a s.iiiils ol ,1 kiunsn paduigemc agent, 
.rntigcnically ehlleieiil Irom lliosi s.iihiun mumally 1 iienuiiteicel, might 
be selected or deve lo|ie el II tins ees u done*, the pieseiilly known iinnui- 
niaingagciil Wdiilel he melleeiist .ig.iinsi the newly scleeieel or dcveloiieel 
variety 

In whatever elelihe I .iiioiis ill It i.ike pl.ue eoiieeimiig the iiupleinenia- 
tion of a lasting pe ue m tlie ssoild, llu poleliti.duies ol hiologieal wai- 
fare cannot saklv lie igiinri d 

The extent to sshieh a w.ii |(Pin;hi ssiih imuletn mass desiiuction 
weapons is to be leaieil will e hulls In ele le 1 mined, of couise, hy the 
effectiveness ol defensive' me.isiites. Ihliiise jucsemls iwo ehslmctpioh- 
lems, One IS agaiiisl an iiiuxpeiiid .ui.ul, mkIi as I’c.iil Ilaihoi.The 
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other IS against continuing attack, once a state of war is known to exist 
The conditions met in the two cases can be very diUerent, however, in 
each instance the trend of science is to favor the aggressor 

Given modern means of attack from the air including improved V-z’s, 
as well as rockets and airborne missiles of various types, a nation that 
would engage in a continuous alert covering all strategic aieas in times 
of peace would almost certainly find the insurance so costly and so 
fraught with disturbance to established ways of life as to rule it out. 
Therefore, should secret arming prove to be possible in the future (with 
the traditional armies and navies this was never possible) the sudden 
type of onslaught becomes increasingly attractive to an attacker 

With the prospect so poor for direct countermeasures against secret 
arming and sui prise attack, the chief deteirent against a nation pursuing 
this wanton course will he in the measures of retaliation that can quickly 
be brought to beai upon her. 

Yet the traditional procedure with respect to retaliation-— that of each 
nation, large and small, aiming individually for defense— now gives far 
less assurance than ever of being effective In fact, a woi Id in which even 
a few of the laige nations are poised foi instant retaliation— and therefore 
for instant attack — would repiesent a quite ridiculous degree of insta- 
bility The single alternative is a world police force well aimed to up- 
hold the cause of the non-aggiessors It emerges as the best agency of re- 
taliation and hence the best deterrent to international crime It is likely 
to combine the greatest degiee of formidability with the very much 
needed guarantee against accidental discharge 

In the case of piolonged attack it must be recognized that the more 
destructive each missile becomes, the greatei the potential danger from 
failure to intercept even a small percentage of missiles. The destructive 
power of the atomic bomb being what it is, the potency of poisons, radio- 
active and biological, being what they threaten to be, the chances of 
satisfactorily surviving prolonged attack, even granted a mobilization of 
all defensive measures, are so poor as to make defense in a long war a 
highly unattractive gamble Hence, the chance of a nation coping suc- 
cess u y wit either a surprise or a prolonged attack can be written down 
to a very low order of atti activeness. This reduces the logic of future 
peace to a single proposition, namely, that by one or another political 
mnovation hostilities must be made as unlikely as possible Nations 
nceforth will court rum, economically if not politically, should each 
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undertake to assure its own military protection, The essential condition 
of continued peace now takes the form of an ovei whelming preponder- 
ance of force on the side of peace, and smee this cannot be provided satis- 
factorily by each nation acting independently, we arc left with the single 
solution of an international oiganization 

If the picponderance of foicc provided by this inleinational inganiza- 
tion is gicat enough, as well as sufficiently in evideiiLe, tlie chaULL of its 
having to be employed at all m vaiuimshing an aggiessoi bcLomes quite 
small, foi when opposed by such a foimidablc an ay, a nation, ui specili- 
cally a national leadciship, would scaicely be so foolhaidy as to act on 
the notion that iniei national ciime pays 

So we are bi ought to conclude that mankind has emerged for all time 
from the era m which national defense could be viewed m terms of na- 
tional preparedness Hencefoith, defense (meaning exclusively collec- 
tive defense) can be appioacheci only along political avenues And the 
more threatening science makes the foice which a would-be contperoi 
can wield, the greater of course must be the favoi able balance of the 
counteifoice if the aggicssoi is to be dissuaded fiom his plan. 

If, as now seems disconceitmgly likely, the Umiecl Nations issues fiom 
its formative period as a weakling among siiong national powcis, 01 it 
it sets up nothing moic effective than a wiilten agi cement not to wage 
war 01 to employ weapons of mass dcsiiuclion, we must expect that 
most peoples will cie long live in such an atmosphere of appiehcnsion 
as has scarcely been cxpeiienccd before ' In the face ol all pcivading 
dread of war, eveiy limited peacetime saleguaid will lose even its lulling 
normal power to reassuie. 

By leachmg the conclusion that a woild mihtaiy futce is now the only 
practicable form of piolecLion, we have unfoi innately meicly sliifted 
the basis of om dilemma, not simplified ii. It is only too true that the 
tiemendous militaiy stiength and unfailing icadmcss feu swift lelaha- 
tion with which the woild miliiaiy agency must be endowed will make 
the task of creating it an exceedingly ticklish one, as the thus fai aboi live 
effoiLs of the United Nations demonsuatc Indeed it needs only a mo- 
ment’s reflection to make it cleai that il is one thing to postulate an all 
powerful mtcinational military agency and quite anolhei to visualize 

'■Since tills was written, it lus been announced from Lake Siieetss that the Security 
Council will be so constituted as to lx clTcctivc in icMiaimiiB the Icssei powcis but will be 
impotent in the face of any one of the Big Five Tins would seem to wicst fiom it all 
chance of its ollcring any degicc of world sccuiity whatcvci. 
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the political mechanism to which it could safely be entrusted For if the 
political control is not completely above temptation and corruption the 
contracting nations might, in the smgle stroke of giving it birth, place 
themselves under an unassailable world tyranny. 

So let us, in the little time at oui disposal, exploie further the nature 
and modui operandi of this political agency 

As to how, in any crisis, the agency of law and older would operate, 
there appeal to be two somewhat conti asting possibilities, though both 
lead to essentially the same climax. 

Almost without exception, the decision to lead a nation into war ir- 
respective of or in protest against a United Nations verdict would be a 
political decision made and executed by ceitain highly placed individuals 
in a national government. The initial act of the United Nations might 
therefore be to restrain this high political gioup Were these recognized 
leaders to be lest rained or dislodged from power, and peihaps imprisoned 
and tried, some delaying action, if not a total collapse of their plan would 
result Had Hitler, foi example, been removed from the Geiman scene, 
say, at the time of his Austrian putsch, it is at least a fair assumption that 
the war would never have occurred 

But removal of a nation’s leaders leaves a vacuum, and to fill it the 
supreme political power would have either to dictate the successor or, 
should constitutional processes exist within the offending state, to order 
that these be invoked. In both cases, this supreme power would effectively 
hold a life and death grip upon each national government. In a major 
crisis, whether the world power were to lender ineffective the offending 
executive heads of a state, or to launch at once a full scale militaiy offen- 
sive, It would necessarily be complete military master and hence political 
master of the outcome The piesent status of Japan and Geimany is no 
more helpless than would be that of any nation at the hands of the world 
government weie the foimei to be deemed a tiansgressor 

There has, to be sure, been much vague talk of the nations of the 
world now being ready in heart and mind to part with a poition of their 
sovereignty in favor of such a world goveinment and the collective ac- 
tion It would entail. But manifestly it is a Procrustes bed that cannot 
at once fit such extremes as Russia and the United States Were they to 
become bedfellows theie would, no doubt, be continuous feai on the 
part of each that the other was plotting to bi ing about its metamorphosis 
so as to bring its government into harmony with the other’s accepted 
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standards. Yet it is nonetheless tiiic that the gieatei the divcisily among 
current political ideologies the gicatei the need ol the kind ol suiveillance 
and control which a woild government could piovidc 
The crux ol the problem is quite obviously to insiiic that this super- 
power, if created, will ncvci choose to violate its constitutionally giantcd 
authority, yet we see that this makes the problem as dilTicult as it is ob- 
vious Considciing the past icliiclancc ol independent peoples to unite 
in forming a woild police foicc, wc appieciatc that the uigency which is 
felt to underlie such a program must be well nigh incsistiblc Indeed, 
collective secuiity undei a single police agency, if unwisely pi cached, 
might galvanize isolationism into vigoiotis life again Only when the 
transcendeiuly destructive powers which hang then ominous pall over 
the future, aie widely and clearly appiecialcd, will the vaiious peoples 
be prepared to shake off Iradrtion to the extent of foisakrng national 
sovereignty and competitive aimamcnl for collective security 
It is to the physical and biological scientists that the woild must look 
for helpful and author native guidance 111 building up this coiiviclioii. 
As then cowoikeis in politics and slalcciaft seek political means to mini- 
mize the dangeis of a woild mililaiy authouiy, scientists must build up 
as nearly a universal belief as possible that the time is now at hand for 
mankind to undci stand that in the mallei of scciiiiiy at least they must 
work togethei, not scpaiatcly This will involve a ladically new outlook 
with respect to international iclations. 
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THOUGH THE METAPHOR of the scientist in an ivoiy towei is of recent 
/^origin, the circumstances of us birth arc alicady shrouded in tnys- 
teiy, This histone hiatus is due to the emotional miasma which sur- 
rounds It The myth of the ivory tower was apparently invented by the 
dire need foi a whipping post to which to chain culpiit scientists whom 
their ebullient bicthien; just emerging from the baptism of their con- 
version to social consciousness, wished to mock and castigate in public. 
And public chastisement of colleagues, like its complement of fasting, 
deivishism, or confession, renders invaluable service to frustrated and 
restless souls. 

It IS part and parcel of the duplex folklore of science and rationalism 
that science, being new and true and international, definitely constitutes 
the happiest fairgrounds wheie men the world over can meet without 
pitjudice and nonsense, behave as decent and honest men should or 
would, were it not foi capitalism, faith, superstition, vested interests, 
natioiwhst propaganda, and other artificial and coriupting forces Pre- 
sumably we aie all mere victims; the evil that engulfs us comes fiom 
without, fiom bad men and then even woise institutions Abolish that 
evil and we will levett forthwith to out pristine decency and justice. 

We need not go into the reasons why it is folly to assume in the light 
of modem knowledge that social difficulties and conflicts stem fiom 
criminal individuals and institutions Aftet all, their existence is an in- 
tegral part of a culture, which is itself an expression of deepseated human 
needs True enough, most soaal institutions fail to giatify all facets of 
expectation, or clash, or compete with othei wants oi the steieotyped 
foi ms of their expiession Nevertheless, these inadequacies forestall the 
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lethargy and smugness of an immobile cquilibiium; and painful and 
costly though they may be, they work ultimately for change and prog- 
ress. Hence it is the subject, man, that stands in need of study, as do 
also the foiccs that make him behave as he does, both the visible and the 
subconscious ones How is it possible to postulate sound laws of social 
development befoie the natuie of man is even paitly tindci stood? And 
surely the modem sciences of man have demonstiated that these tasks 
are tiuly enoimous and perplexing, and that the nineteenth centuiy no- 
tions of man, geneiated by its chiuacteiistic lationahsm and limited by 
the cultuial matrix of the peiiod, constitute as childish an appioach to 
the problem as primitive man’s attitudes towaid medicine oi the wcathci . 

Let us then consider the specific points at issue. Are iheie elements 
in modern science which make foi “national sanity and intei national 
cooperation”? Since it is modern science that is singled out, one may 
rightly ask how it difieis fiom ancient 01 medieval science, and what 
precisely aie the new elements in it which might be capable of achieving 
that which the sciences of the past could not 

Suiely the difteienccs between the sciences of diveisc pciiods aic a 
matter of degree lathei than kind, and the glib statements m modem 
textbooks to the effect that the ancients failed to difTcieniiate between 
fact and hypothesis, that they failed pi opcily to verify then postiiluies, and 
that they displayed inadccjuatc 01 no icspcci lot cjuaniiialive measuic- 
ments, should be taken with more than a giam of sail 1 he calcndai, the 
piocession of the equinoxes, the Ptolemaic thcoiy, the epicycles ol 
Eudoxus and Hippaichus, and the piedicium of eclipses must necessaiily 
have been pioducts of considciablc .scientific obsci v.uiun and gcneiali/'ii- 
tion And verification 01 jusufication of hypothcsccs us as natuial to man 
as then postulation. Moieovei, choice between alicimuivc iheoiies is ob- 
ligatory Besides, what human being does not strive to picscni as much 
evidence in favor of his beliefs as can possibly be mustciecl ? d’nic enough, 
until about a century aftei Galileo most students of celestial phenomena 
were encumbered with astrological hypotheses which we legaid today 
as pieposteroLis, but their logic was peiicctly sound and consistent within 
the framework of then ovcit 01 unconscious assumptions. It might even 
be advisable not to be too pontifical in siigmalixing then postulates The 
alchemical pimciplcs of the unity of matter and tiansmuuition of ele- 
ments weie classified as pieposicious until iccently, Imt aftci lUithci- 
fords demonstration of the Lian.sfoimaiion of niiiogen into oxygen in 
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1519, this tune had to change. From raving madmen, and chailatans the 
alchemists became “visionaries and foieiuniieis" on a par with Para- 
celsus and Democritus. The same may well prove to be true of the 
theories of the astrologers when moie knowledge is accumulated con- 
cerning the influence of cosmic or stellar radiations on the nuclear states 
of earthly matter 

That due lespect was paid to the quantitative aspects of primitive ob- 
sei vation and thought is well known Consider the quantitative fussiness 
of the piescuptions and lecipes found in the Egyptian papyri, and the 
strict demands for accuracy in the peiforraance of ritual everywheie 
Most impressive of all are the compound medicines of the Middle Ages 
or antiquity. Every item had to be carefully weighed and measured, and 
carelessness was punished by annulment of the entire, sloppy effort 

Similar conclusions must be 1 cached fiom an impartial study of the 
history of alchemy. The oft reiteiated claim that the alchemists were 
charlatans, out ioi gold and glory, is folly The only possible justifica- 
tion of this supeistition may be the fact that the age in which the al- 
chemists weie admued possessed few if any outlets for lomance, glorifi- 
cation of learning and wisdom, and iherefoie fell avidly upon alchemy 
and inflated the feats of the adepts to heioic dimensions. A fascinating 
mythology thus came into being which the soulless and superficial ra- 
tionalism of the nineteenth century necessarily misconstiued and in con- 
sequence was obliged to 1 idicule 

The alchemists studied the natuie of mattei, the chemical propeities 
of metals, oxides, solids, liquids, and gases in all then bewildering com- 
plexity. Despite the muinsic difficulties of those incipient stages, they 
made amazing piogiess Messing aiound as they did with raoitais and 
alembics, with mati asses and aludels in then seaich foi the elixir of life, 
the philosopher’s stone, 01 the secrets of transmutation, they managed 
nonetheless to elucidate the properties of aqua regia, nitric, hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, and sulfurous acids, various alkali solutions and ammonia 
water, such elements as bismuth, antimony and aisemc, the compounds 
of zinc, the oxides, chlorides, and nitrates of several metals, the salts of 
non, lead, ammonium, and sulphur, to mention only the better known 
heritage In addition, gieat advances were achieved 111 distillation, pre- 
cipitation, sublimation, calcination, ciystallization, cupelhuion of gold 
and silver, pteparation of elements and their compounds, many adroit 
chemical processes of industrial value, and numerous complex reactions. 
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Then faith was well expiessed by one of their eailiest Arab apostles, 
Rhazes “The seciet art of chemistiy (alchemy) is more possible than 
not. Hei mystciies leveal themselves to those adepts who invest Idboi 
and tenacity, but what triumphs await those who succeed in lifting a 
corner of the veil hiding natiue’s mysieiicsl” 

The alchemists weic martyred in viitually cvciy couit of Em ope 
Wisely, but in vain, did Albcrtus Magnus lay down the famous eight 
commandments, the last of which lead “He [the alchemistj must avoid 
havmg any relations with punces or soveicigns ” The icason he stated 
as follows. “If you are unlortunate enough to be known to kings and 
princes you shall be pelted with then foolish question.s, ‘Well, Mastci, 
how goes the woik? When do we see some good lesults?’ In then im- 
patience for lesLilts they will dub you cheat, good foi nothing, etc, and 
be geneially annoying and scornful. And if you are not lucky enough to 
obtain good lesults in the end, you will leccive the full biiiiu ol then 
fury If contiaiiwise you succeed, they will keep you in peimanciU c.ip- 
tivity to oblige you to woi k foi then benefit ” Foi the two hu luli ed years 
01 so in which the alchemists weic at the peak of fashion, many ol ilie 
mostpiominenc weie tortured and assassinated by kings 
It seems the alchemists wcie the first to postulate a con.sisLcnt tlieoiy 
of evolution. The cuide, piimeval mallei within the womb of the eaith 
underwent internal changes in the couise ol time anti was iheiLby tians- 
formedfiom base into noble metals The encigy foi this liansfoiination 
came horn the radiations of the siais All coinjiouiids found in the eaith 
were arranged on a rising linear scale, in otdci of pui uy liom the lowest, 
basest metal, which was lead, to the highest and noblest, gold Clcai ly tins 
scheme is much like that of the latci voologisis wlio ai 1 angtd the animal 
kingdom fiom piotozoa to piimaies on a simiLii evolution, 11 y scale. 

It logically followed that the alchemists viewed all mallei as one This 
notion of the unity of matter was a Greek coniiilnilitm while the wealth 
of piactical knowledge with which they began was piimaiily a gilt of 
This concept of unity became a sacicd, truly icligiotis tenet, ic- 
pcated prayerlike in all then letters and texts 
Living in an age of faith, the alchemists as a learned and intelleclual 
group, weie deeply leligious This also meant that they weic socially con- 
scious, since the lelation of man to man is one of the coineislones of ic- 
ligious thought. They clesiiccl to 1 id mankind of disease and jihysical mis- 
fortune They believed that God icpiescntcd eveiytbing that w.is noble 
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and laudable Therefoie, they concluded that any adept in the alchemical 
arts who succeeds in finding the stellar precipitate will be able, in addi- 
tion to performing a transmutation, to cure the sick, and bring light to 
the stricken in mind. Just as many moderns believe that logic and reason 
have intrinsic rules of their own, independent of particular contents and 
methods, or values, so did the alchemists believe that powei to achieve 
peifection was a thing in itself, to be applied with equal efficacy to base 
metals, mental disease, or physical deformity. 

Similarly, the reason that every student of the skies was an astrologer 
was piecisely because he permitted his concern for mankind to govern 
his interests in the celestial world To illustrate this point let us consider 
the case of Tycho Biahe, the gieatest obseiver of the skies piioi to the 
coming of the telescope, an ingenious and accurate designer of instiu- 
ments, dubbed by many the father of modern astionomy Befoie the 
coming of Tycho, declares a great biogiaphei of his, “no astronomer had 
yet made up his mind to take nothing for giantcd on the authoiity of the 
ancients, but to determine everythmg himself Nobody had perceived 
that the answers to the many questions which weie peiplexing astrono- 
mers could only be given by the heavens, but that the answers could be 
forthcoming only if the heavens weie properly inteirogated by means of 
improved instruments capable of deteimining every astionomical quan- 
tity anew by systematic observations ” Tycho was that man. "Not only 
did he defy Aristotle but he was even a martyr of science,” since he was 
severely attacked foi that very defiance.^ 

Typical of his time, Tycho was a courageous defendei of astiology, 
and a fairly prolific writer on the subject In 1574, he was invited by the 
king of Denmaik to lecture at the University of Copenhagen In his first 
lecture he gave a histoiical survey of astronomy, geometry, and mathe- 
matics, but with this formality out of the way he sailed directly into the 
more attractive expanses of astrology Anyone can study astronomy who 
happens to be gifted with a mathematical sense, but the leal greatness 
of the science lies in its value to man and society, hence m its social im- 
plications Understanding the bearing of celestial events on the fates of 
nations and individuals requires true learning, wisdom, and peispicacity 
ycho asserts that “we cannot deny the influence on the stais without 
isbeheving m the wisdom of God," as if unaware that the Chuich had 
een battling that science for eleven oi twelve ceiiuiues Even the pagan 
q L E. Dreyer. Tyc/io Bia/i!, Black, Edinburgh, i8go, p 9 
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religion of Gieece had opposed k on the same giouiids as Christianity, 
namely, that it proclaimed man subject to the lule of stars and their 
orbits, thus denying his divine soul and £iee will Tycho piescnts the 
usual arguments based on the influence of the sun, the efTecls of the moon 
on tides, weather, maune animals, mankind, disease, etc Like Ptolemy 
fifteen centuiies 01 so befoie him he cites the cxpeiicnces of “sailois and 
cultivatois.” Obseivation, lehgion, science, human sympathy, and the 
diverse nioi es of the time, mingle freely and intimately in his discourse, 
much as wc see them in the wiitings of all the scientists of the past. 

The alchemical fiateinity constituted one of the friendliest and most 
truly international organizations during the Middle Ages No gi eater 
community of inteiests and no more genuine spun of comiadeship have 
prevailed anywheie since Without the aitificial shackles of discipline, 
without excommunication 01 witch tuals foi deviation, without the 
bickeiing that maiks the vaiious Socialist Internationals, shcei love of 
knowledge and a deep sense of biotheihood in its aidiious puisuits 
created an atmospheie in which fiiciion because of lacc, leligion, na- 
tionality, ot diflfeience in viewpoint was unthinkable In a cultuie litci- 
ally saturated with piovinciai feats and picjudicc, Cduistian, Jewish, and 
Arab alchemists tiavelecl through Europe, Noitli Afiica, and Asia, pro- 
tected, housed, and emei tamed by then colleagues. In an age of ghetto 
and castes, the court of Rudolph II teemed with Jewish alchemists 

Every heio of alchemy was a cosmopolium figuic Whcihei the ac- 
counts are based on histotical accuracy is of little impoi lancc, since what 
matters is what legend ha.s made of then lives and deeds, hence what 
the people believed in and wanted to hcai Raymond Luil was a leaincd 
and pious man, high in the councils of sultans and kings Legend Intel 
him go to Noith Afiica to convciL the hcatlicn, piobably because Jt had 
reveled m his having been a powerful sinnci in his caihei couit days 
In Afuca he was waimly gicctcd by admiimg Aiah savants and physi- 
cians, but after accepting with grace then homage and hospitality, Ray- 
mond proceeded to pi each the gospel of Chiist. He insulted the name 
of Mohammed in the maikct place and was aiicsted, tued as an infidel, 
and condemned to die. Howevet, all the scholnis of Ai.ihia pleaded foi 
clemency and he was paidoncd with the caveat that he never set loot 
again on Mohammedan tciiiloiy He ihcicupcin ictuincd to Milan and 
continued his experimental studies in alchemy and medicine. Could this 
have happened m Nazi Germany, or in Soviet Russia and her spheres of 
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influence? There were no passports in those daik ages and no work 
permits, so Arnold worked and earned a livelihood m England, France, 
Italy, and the other countries he visited 

Nicholas Flaniel wandered in many lands, studied with rabbis in 
Spain, and discoursed with alchemists wherever he went. Bernard of 
Treviso, or the Good Trevisan, visited laboi atones “in Germany, Eng- 
land, Fiance, Spam, Italy, Arabia, Egypt, and other lands,” in the com- 
pany of a letinue of scholars and hangers-on whom he supported out of 
the gieat wealth he inherited The later apostles of alchemy, men like 
Tnihemius, Denis Zachaiie, John Dee, Sethomus Scotus also known as 
the Cosmopolite, Michael Sendivogius the Pole, famed for his mastery of 
dyeing, and the mysterious Lascaiis, weie all tiuly apostolic in their 
giandeur and passion for propagating the faith As tiuly international 
as was Paul, the apostle of Christianity, they sojourned in homes of fel- 
low scholars and adepts wherever they wandeied; they disputed and 
expeiimented m all the lands and cities they visited and sought to con- 
vert the skeptics to the most wondrous mysteries of natuie 

The alchemists and astrologers of the Middle Ages did not need the 
aid of intei national foundations or articles in scientific publications oi 
commencement addresses to remind them that science was the heritage 
of the entire human race It was not necessary to send students and 
scholars abroad so as to foster mutual understanding among peoples, 
which those measures seldom achieve anyhow The internationalism of 
knowledge oi science, like the fatherhood of God, was taken for granted 
Italy was the seat of the great universities, and that was where everybody 
studied Harvey, Vesaliiis, Copernicus, Roger Bacon, or Paiacelsus were 
not national products or recluses 

And yet piovinciahsm was never stronger and wais never ceased In- 
tolerance may, perhaps, be estimated to have been weaker, judging by 
the recoid For example, even the tragedy of witchciaft allegedly took 
only close to a million victims m about three and a half centimes of ns 
violent eruption after the Crusades How puny that figure looks by com- 
paiison with the cold blooded Nazi slaughter, or the millions of peasants, 
workeis, and intellectuals liquidated m Soviet Russia during one five 
yeai plan alonel And the same holds tiue foi the persecution of scien- 
tists No scientists were really executed by the Catholic and Piotestant 
zealots on scientific g.ounds Neither Bruno nor Seivetus, noi even 
avoisier was executed as a scientist It was not until the coming of Com- 
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munism and latei, Nazism, that ideology entered the labotatoiy. Moie 
scientists were executed in a single decade in atheist Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia than by the entire rest of the world prioi to then existence 
Hence it may very well be that the biothcihood of learning established 
by alchemy and astiology was of some help, and that some intci national 
bonds do palliate the human tendency towaul inloleiance 

Befoie we set out to discuss the lole ol moilci n science in the dloi L foi 
“national sanity and international coopcialion,” we might examine the 
nature of the disi tiptive foices which we aie seeking the aid ol science to 
combat Although the peoples of the dcmociacies, in then htingei foi 
peace and piospeiily, dashed madly back to then tents and then puisuits 
of happiness as soon as the victorious teiminalion of World Wai II was 
assured, the fact lemains that a state of ideological waifare exists in the 
world today which will necessarily emerge soonei 01 latci in the form of 
armed conflict Upon a Europe which had only just begun to look foi- 
waid to the piomise of democracy, stiffiage, education, and technological 
progress, there descended the philosophy of class snuggle, of violence 
and levoluLion, which pioduced the unholy twins ol Communism m 
Russia and Nazism in Gcimany, with Italian Fascism as a minoi appen- 
dage Man had known civil stiife and lebcllion befoie, but ncvei mass 
raiudei so rigidly lationalized, sanctioned, and instigated as by these 
philosophies. 

With Nazism gone as an embodied menace, let us see the slate of the 
world today. After signing agi cements and ticalies, though adniilledly 
of a piehmmaiy naluie, Soviet Russia has calmly hut lesolutely pio- 
ceeded to annex, subjugate, 01 “influence” about twelve countiics so fai, 
with the end definitely fai fiom sight Aggicssion is again on the maich, 
even more brazenly than in the clays of Hitler, and emjiloymg ideniieal 
methods of fantastic accusations, aiicsts, and executions The same 
prisons are being used by equally ruthless officials, the piisoneis them- 
selves aie moie often than not the same, and so ai e in all piobability the 
torture weapons. Moieovei, it cannot be denied that m the eyes of Com- 
munism the American foim of government and Us eleclccl lejirescnia- 
tives stand condemned as a ten oust gang, oppicssing the woikcis and 
robbing othei nations, Hence its oveithiow and the exLciminalion of its 
devotees aie acts of loyalty and duly to humanity and justice 

And heie we have in its fullest c,sscnce the vciy same tiagedy that en- 
gulfed humanity only thiee hundicd yeais ago, though of com so 111 a 
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totally diSerent cultural setting and on a smaller scale. But symptoms of 
human diseases necessarily vary vvith the culture of the period, while the 
disease itself may well lemain the same. Witchcraft was a necessary con- 
sequence of the belief in magic, and its motivating force was the good of 
humanity and the gloiy of God. Suiely there was a God Who stood for 
goodness and justice, and suiely there was a devil who sought out agents 
whom he urged and taught or made unconsciously to undeimine the 
work of the Lord and His seivanis Those citizens who wcie dedicated 
to the good of mankind and whose souls yearned to serve then Creator 
were the ones found in the vanguaid of the persecution There were 
some whose character rebelled against the brutality, no matter how la- 
tionahzed, but then thcie weic also such people in Geimany or Russia 
They were the ones whom the presses of those countries denounced as 
liberal weaklings or capitalist stooges 

The believers m witchcraft were caught in a belief tiap from which 
they could not possibly extricate themselves until a combination of 
forces peimitted a certain degree of liberation It is interesting that its 
gup loosened somewhat piior to the coming of science What concerns 
us here howevei is that the emotional outlets of witchcraft and of Com- 
munism seem almost identical Communism, too, has located the causes 
of all evil, namely, in the capitalist and his agents; eliminate them and 
the kingdom of God is secuied. As with the witch hunters of the past, a 
cerebral diagnosis of a cause and elaboiation of a scheme for a futuie 
society, based on no other test or evidence beyond rational manipulation, 
are considered fully adequate to justify the murder of millions of living 
human beings 

The only difference is that witchcraft was hatched m a religious at- 
mosphere while Communism emerged m an age of science and natural 
law Witchcraft drew its elaborate justification and its rationale from 
the science of the time, i e , magic, and its emotional defense fiom the 
lofty social and spiritual ideals of religion Nazism drew its nurture from 
a frustrated nationalism, from pseudo-bioIogic rationalizations, from its 
Prussian heritage, from the feai of violent Communist threats and from 
a modified socialist philosophy of its own Communism is the outgrowth 
of the pseudo-scientific concoction of Marxism, personal frustration, the 
Russian cultural heritage, the optimistic rationalism of the nineteenth 
century, spiced with a flaming idealism which is aided and abetted by 
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the numerous evils that still beset most of the young demociacics, and 
mankind generally. 

How can the method of science help us attain the twin goals of national 
sanity and international cooperation ? Clcaily the answei must be, in no 
way whatever Do the government approved Russian scientists not pai- 
take of the refinements of the method of science, and weie then Geiman 
analogues ignoiant of its mysteiics? So long as leason is subservient to 
the soothing lure of a cathaitic nostalgia suitable to individual 01 gioup 
frustrations 01 aggiessions and lemfoiced by a piojectcd but nonetheless 
real and potent love of nation 01 class, it is difficult to see how the meth- 
ods of the natuial sciences can be of any help Expeiiencc seems to indi- 
cate that neither the method nor the content of science, noi the rate of 
Its unfolding, can in any way influence man’s libei alion fiom the shackles 
of emotional, usually unstated and submeigcd, assumptions, values, 
goals, and loyalties 

The histoiy of science seems to suggest that human thought and leason 
can no more be isolated from the maiiix of a culture than fiom that of a 
period. The human being is one single oigamsm with a modicum of 
rational bchavioi which like oil (loais on the sui face, hiding a vast icsei- 
voir of unconscious, intei blanching, and intciacting expcncnces and de- 
sires It IS no moie possible to isolate puic thought 01 logic fiom this 
complex mental cauldion than to isolate the function of a lone gene, oi 
the formation of a lone organ in a developing cmhiyo. Anlhiopologists 
have on similar grounds concluded that a is impossible to undei stand 
the function of an isolated institution, 01 woise yet, a custom, unless the 
culture is analyzed in teims of its functional totality and of the pcison- 
ality complex it had generated 

There can be no doubt that the method of science is making continuous 
progress and that aspects of the universe, erstwhile deeply immciscd 
in the emotional cioss cm 1 cuts of the mind, aie now significantly ficcd 
fiom irielevant intrusions. Physics, chemistiy, geology, astionomy, and 
many aspects of biologv 01 medicine, have ccitainly become emotionally 
liberated to a consideiablc degree. Yet, this does not mean that they aic 
completely unencumbeicd Thus, the nineteenth centmy, characterized 
by an ebullient faith in its concepts of law and mechanistic inleiprcta- 
tlons, its pecuhai veision of evolution and piogicss, mixed with bound- 
less faith m human goodness and pci feel ihility, definitely left its maik 
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on the various sciences of the time And we have no reason to believe that 
limitations corresponding to our peculiar period arc not with us now. 

The main point to be made heie, however, is that the identity of, for 
example, the pattern of witchcraft, with that of Communism or Nazism, 
suggests that there is a certain, as if constant amount of emotional ten- 
sion and aggression m man which like a liquid under pressure will flow 
wherever the channels permit When the culture shuts off some outlets, 
new ones are found, or forcefully fabricated Thus, if the variously caused 
inner restiveness cannot exploit the stais for its release, it will impound 
or enslave some other aspect of thought Man has not yet elaborated any 
tools capable of controlling those dominant primary forces operating 
beneath the surface layers of his conduct These substrata of individual 
and social forces are as yet little known 

It IS difficult to see what scientists can do in the face of the coming 
stiuggle for power between two appaicntly ii reconcilable concepts of 
man, society, and freedom Though the present phase of this struggle 
IS hardly two years old, it is already neaiing its victorious completion for 
Soviet Russia and her police state on the Euiopean continent, with suc- 
cess in Asia, in Korea or China, for example, not far in the offing Much 
more often than not, luthlessness wins over decency, particularly the 
ruthlessness and cynicism wielded by Communism and supported by 
a widespread fifth column 

Since one of our goals is national sanity, a glimpse at the ideological 
status of the domestic scene will not be amiss We are witnessing today 
a group who style themselves Progiessives, and who defend government 
by secret police, deportation of millions, seciet imprisonment, exile or 
execution, one party mock elections, concentiation camps Should any 
average American express disapproval of these institutions, he is immedi- 
ately labeled a war monger, a red baiter, a hater of the Soviet Union, a 
Fascist, an agent of Wall Street In addition, a determined effoi t is being 
made to identity the above cited institutions, which constitute the Bill 
of Rights of Russia and Communism, with Democracy, or bettei still, 
the New Democracy, so as to confound and bewilder the American pub- 
lic, demolish then faith, and prepare the ground for the new gospel And 
ideas arc seeds regardless of initial resistance and loyalties Already 
cynicism has spiead regarding the goals and purpose of the vvar against 
Nazism, and the spaik of idealism which glistened for a while during the 
war has already vanished in the mire of this subtle propaganda 
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Devoted to demociatic mstiluHons, impel feet though they may still 
be, the Ameiican people aie growing daily moie Iiustiatcd. Then faith 
m die United Nations, so potent at the teiminaLion of the wai, is being 
whittled down, what with Russian lestoiation of the Mussolini tiadi- 
tion of walking out, the endless Soviet bickeiing and stalling ovci atomic 
contiol, Russian lefusal to paiticipaie in any agency that will foslci in- 
ternationalism, to say nothing of events in ccntial Europe and the Bal- 
kans The results of these fiustiations aie already appaient A ictuiii to 
conservatism, isolationism, and anti anything that favois the cistwhile 
attiactive ideals, is definitely upon us, endangering not only the lessons 
of the past wai, but also the social and humanitaiian accomplishments 
of the New Deal And it is difficult to predict whcie the icviilsion will 
lead an infuiiated public 

How can the methods of the natural sciences help stem these tragic 
developments at home and abroad ? Could the method of science have 
stopped Chailes Lindbeigh in 1940 from bainstoimmg the countiy for 
peace and against the admitted honors of wai, when appaicnily lus 
primary motivation was sympathy foi the Nazi tenor and cvpansioiN 
Can the method of science stop Hcniy Wallace in 1947, when h is pi miai y 
motivation is by analogous reasoning sympathy loi the Soviet tea 01 and 
expansion? Appaicnily the method oL science is even helpless in situa- 
tions involving agiccmcnt on some simple facts It seems far easici to 
agiee on the exact age ol the Devonian 01 Ccnozoic pci rods than on the 
standaid of living of a Russian woikei, even though Soviet wages and 
prices are available to all. 

Is there anything that wc, possibly one of ficedoin’s last genciations, 
can contiibute toward “national sanity and mteinational coopeiation"? 
It seems to me all we can do is to scan the hoii/on ioi some possible 
token of solace even if realizable only m the fai distant futuie 

It is a common remark of histoiians that ancient and medieval man 
made the earth the centei of the umveise and icgaided himself as the 
object of natuic’s 01 God’s prime concern Modern man, it is claimed, 
has been taught by science to know his own insignificance There is, how- 
ever, a contiary aspect to this situation It may well be maintained that 
man of antiquity and the Middle Ages iceognized m God the univeisal 
forces and the govcining fates which wcie much too mighty loi his 
puny person. EIc theiefoie lanscd God to tlie laiik of lathei and piovidci 
to protect his weak and sinful little sell Science and uitionalism, on the 
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ocher hand, have swelled man’s pride and self-importance. He was cock- 
sure he could master the universe, and would submit to no such dictum 
as, “Thus far shall you go and no fuither.” To stifle vestiges of past 
humility he conjured up a vile horde of environmentalist devils to be 
blamed for all evil. All one had to do was to remove the artificial causes 
of man’s waywardness, and the release alone would raise him to an ad- 
mirable level, which is his proper due Thus, the folklore of radicalism 
declares that there is no true democracy without economic demociacy. 
The assertion that there is no real democracy without biologic democracy 
IS considered defeatism, presumably because economic democracy is held 
to be real and long since under control, while the biological factors are 
not yet so The supposition that economic demociacy may be the product 
of factors not quite under human contiol is simply inadmissible and un- 
scientific. 

Yet, suiely, not every social institution is sufficiently malleable to be 
under human control, and one is not obliged to assume that all human 
conflict and frustration can be happily resolved once ii is merely decided 
to do so Contrary to past notions, social institutions are not as a rule 
the inventions of single individuals, but come into being in a devious 
and complex mannei and as a result of the interaction of numerous forces 
and influences They do not descend upon a society fiom a mystic no- 
where, but emerge from people’s responses and notions They are there- 
foie an organic part of the culture and of the individuals which compose 
it Whether other institutions are able to perform functionally and emo- 
tionally die same tasks more efficiently, and at the same or less cost in 
friction and rebound, can only be answeied by expeiimcnt and expeii- 
ence, certainly not by logical manipulations solely 

It IS fashionable to invoke the atomic bomb whenever modem science 
and peace are being discussed But how does the atomic bomb change the 
basic issues^ Science is not a modem invention Primitive man was a 
discoverer, inventor, and theorizei When he first perfected the bow and 
arrow, mankind was faced with the same problem that confronts us to- 
day Should the new invention be used to increase man’s food supply 
and strengthen his secuiity, or should man use it to kill neighbors and 
strangers? The question remained the same when gunpowder was dis- 
covered and IS in the same state now 

It is quite obvious that the answer hes in the sphere of human conduct, 
bench m the realm of goals, values, and morals There is nothing in 
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eithei the method or the meat ol science to deteimme the social purpose 
to which It should be applied. There is no escape {lom the necessity of 
creating a moial and ethical matiix in which mankind can deave the 
largest benefits fiom human achievement. As vague or ti He as this answer 
may seem, there is, for good or for evil, no other answer that makes sense. 
Of course, in this age of gadgets and scientific management, it looks 
much nicer to offei a scheme 01 a foimula; but even the most acute 
victims of nineteenth centmy lationalism can see by now that newly ac- 
quiied knowledge can bring us back to old problems, though with bcltcr 
tools and understanding Gunpowder, incendiaries, oi atomic eiieigy — 
there simply is no substitute for human values and decency 

The cieation of a moral atmospheie, governed by an mtei national ten 
commandments 01 bill of human rights which can m no way be abro- 
gated by quibbles, is a piime necessity at the moment. The pin suit of 
science has as much to gam Iiom its mtioduction as the physical and 
spiritual progress of man. So long as iheie is moial anaichy, science is 
in danger, particularly m these times when it is at the height of fashion 
Wehave seen that the foices of aggiession in man will e\pi ess themselves 
m diffeieut forms at difleient periods as crusades or the witchci aft mania, 
as nationalism, class stiugglc, 01 racialism In otu limes science consti- 
tutes the favoiile hunting giound foi lalionah/etl defenses of all ideology 
coaled aggressive outlets. Nazism, a puicly nationalist outlet, based itself 
on science just as much as Cominunism, an mtci nationalist emotional 
channel The only lesponsibihty of the scicnli.sl that is cogent, 11 seems to 
me, IS to piotect his field of laboi fiom emotional invasions which aic in- 
evitable 111 an amoral wot Id 

A second conclusion which cmeigcs fiom the above discussion is dial 
more than evei wc must lely upon the mclhod of science to ciilaigc out 
knowledge of the vast mysleiy of man’s conscious and hidden psyche, 
the gates to which have been opened by the labois and vision of Fteud 
and his followers To do this successfully the lationalisi folkloie must 
be abandoned No scientific advance is possible undci its supeistitious 

"Comment by Robert C Anftdl 

This papci IS at the opposite pole from Doctoi Mucld’s [C/ Chapter XXIIf ] "Wlicrc 
Doctor Mucld is too optiniisnc, it seems lo me that Doetor Grauhard is loo pcssiinistic It 
IS true that science cannot set the of human effort But scientists who iie luinniiinruins 
may choose to woilc upon problem*, dut arc peicinciu to the cst.ihlisliinent and maiiiunanco 
of a peaceful world ordei, and by so doing they can possibly design msirumentaiitics that 
will bring us more speedily to the goal desired. 
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sway. A little humility and some recognition o£ natural dilEculties and 
limitations will pi event too facile solutions A false theory in chemistry 
IS no leal tragedy, while a false theory in the realm of human or social 
relations has led repeatedly to the murdet of millions.’’ 

Where should the energy and nurture foi the creation of a strong 
moral and ethical matrix come fiom? Man has always sought it. Eveiy 
culture and every tube have had their prophets who inveighed against 
evil and exhorted the people to live in justice and decency The only 
effective emotional vehicle for this ethical inspiration discovered so far 
resides in religion Conti ary to the hopes of the lationalists of the past, it 
does not seem as though leason and science can quite replace it. The 
rational props of human conduct pioved so fi agile and puny and theim 
selves so much in need of diagnosis and treatment, that their use as a 
foundation foi ethics and inteinational morals was out of the question. 
On the contrary, il is from the establishment of an independent moral 
and ethical authouty resting upon a common emotional nature of man, 
that both reason and science stand to benefit. 

The discovery that leligion has to be called upon again does not mean 
that one overlooks its past failuies, or that one wishes its return in exactly 
the forms of the past. Religion is no moie static than any other socio- 
cultural institution It has been undeigoing as much evolutionary change 
as, though perhaps at a slower rate than, alchemy or astrology. For ex- 
ample, two hundred years ago belief m the devil was a major tenet of 
Christianity. Today the devil is giadually being forced outof all lehgious 
belief Even the notion of immortality or punishment and reward after 
death are no longer as vital or basic as they seemed a hundred years ago 
Hence the primary leligious belief complex seems eminently piomismg 
for the function needed. Its past failuies weie unavoidable, since it was 
not based on the science of man Should the science of man and his 
innei as well as social interactions fail to advance in the future, the value 

•'Comment by Gotlftied Salomon Dcialoui 

In the mythologicdl sttngg-Ie of the giants which raised tht whole earth against Oljmpus 
and in die myth of Prometheus, our whole activist creed is involved It assures us that 
knowledge is a kind of dominanac. Science tor powei, this is the demonic force which 
has succeeded Mastenng the world, science has not piovicled an answer to men and has 
not given us control of his fantastic sources Nevertheless, man is the creator of a “second 
nature, ’ the artificial world of sciences and arts The sources of these cultural achievements 
are magical Joel has shown how deep our natural philosophy is rooted in magical and 
mystical forces What we have to understand seems to be, according to Jung, the archetypes 
and their hierarchy to fight the upheaval of the earth and establish a new authority. 
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of religion as the proposed ethical prop lemains questionable. A func- 
tional moral atmosphere on a religious model, like a hospital or a power 
house, can only peifoiin its intended function if based upon sound 
scientific principles. Their discoveiy and their subsequent employment 
in the building of a faith for modern man and 111 improving his national 
and international conduct, aie the two majoi challcnge,s of a culture 
based on science 
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History and International Understanding 

By FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 

Professoi of European hhstoty, Catholic Vnwersity of America 


U PON FIRST CONSIDERATION, It may sccm that there is no doubt about 
histoiy’s contribution to international understanding. Is not one of 
the great glories of history to narrate the deeds and the qualities of the 
nations, past and present? Is not one of its essentials to give an undei- 
standing of each other ? In fact, if we look at the international situation as 
it developed in the generation prior to the First World War and as it 
was partly resumed in the inteilude between the two wais, wheie was 
exhibited a more impressive example of international cooperation than 
in the field of history and ns collateral spheres? Did not modem Rome 
and Athens appear to be ruled by an intellectual International built on a 
federal basis? Did they not establish national histoiical and archaeologi- 
cal institutions, send out coopeiating national missions foi excavation, 
and unite on publishing plans? It became fashionable in Europe, 
especially after 1930, to build up such cultural and historical institutes m 
most of the countries that had a somewhat interesting past and a not 
completely negligible future. 

Nevertheless, a leismely observer might ask, how fai can we under- 
stand each other? How well can we understand a foreign nation and 
especially that foieign nation’s past? How well can we understand any 
past? Of course, the most simple and impressive answer would be to 
point at the ovei whelming number of outstanding woiks on the most 
remote p.ist of the nations of China, India, Egypt, etc. The leisuiely 
observer, however, might object that he did not doubt that knowledge 
could be gained, but that he had asked about understanding. And not 
without some irritation he might add, do the historians actually want to 
understand a foreign nation’s past? Do they not rather, under the pre- 

154 
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text of studying foreign history, discuss tlieir own innci political 
problems? Think what the French historians of the Restoration peiiod 
did with the English and American Revolutions, with Ciomwell and 
Washington 

Think of Carlyle’s Fiedeiick of Prussia, and, ccitainly not least im- 
portant, think how the wiiteis of Roman histoiy, Mommsen ineluded, 
dealt with Caesar I Within recent national history the histoiy of the 
Fiench Revolution offers an impiessive example of histoiical wiiLmg 
permeated with a contcmpoiaiy political problem. To this argument 
can be countered the approval that Tieitschke’s biogiaphy of Cavour 
won with the Italians who, at least up to 1937, consideied it the best work 
written on the foundei of Italy’s national unity. 

Here we can ask, with some humility, what is histoiy? what is the 
basic activity of the historian ? This question has become much easier to 
answei in 1947 since the publication of R. G Colhngwood’s The Idea of 
Histoiy} The late British philosophei and histoiian followed a tiack 
along which Nietzsche and Dilthey, Simmel and Cioce had opened new 
vistas In the second of his Thoughts out of Season} Nietzsche wiote, 
“Suppose a man is working on Democritus The question is on my 
tongue; why piecisely Demociitus? Why not Heiachlus or Philo, or 
Bacon, or Descartes ? And then, why a philosophei ? why not a poet or 
oiator ? and why especially a Gicek ? why not an Englishman 01 a Tuik ? 
Is not the past large enough to let you find some place whci c you may 
dispoit yourself without becoming iidiciilous? . . Like by likel other- 
wise you will draw the past to your own level . Thus histoiy is to be 
written by the man of experience and chaiactcr He who has not 
lived through something gieatci and noblei than olhets, will not be 
able to explain anything great and noble in the past.’’ To this ovci- 
statement the objection may justly be made that one need not be 
Caesar in ordei to undei stand Caesar, noi Luthei to wiitc a life of 
Luther 

Croce speaks of all history as being contemporary histoiy “ihc condi- 
tion of the existence of history is that the deed of which the histoiy is told 
must vibiate in the soul of the historian . . . How could theie be a 
history of a sentiment or of a custom, foi example, that of Chi istian 
humility, without the capacity for living again 01 rather ihe actual living 

^Clarendon Pi css, Oxford, ig^O. 

^Written 1873-1874 
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again. o£ these paiticular states of the individual souls?’ ^ We may think 
that the failure with which a gieat histoiian like Eduard Meyer, this 
“sober rationalist,” met 111 desciibing the “Urspnmg und Anfange des 
Chnsientums" (1920-1923), lesulted from the failure of his soul to vi- 
brate coirespondmgly Fiona a similar, though not identical point of 
view, to that held by Croce, the Butish historian, Lord Acton, made the 
distinction between the “modem world since Petiarca, when we know 
the inside of men, and eathei times when we see them m a glass.”* 

We will here bioaden Colhngwood’s definition, that seems too much 
restricted to rational thought, and say that the historian understands 
the past by lelmng it. Historical undeistanding is possible in so far as 
the 1 ehving of the past is possible To take one rooi e example from Ci oce, 
“Do you wish to understand the true history of a neolithic Ligurian or 
Sicilian? Tiy, if you can, to become a neolithic Liguiian or Sicilian in 
youi mind {sic^) If you can not do that or do not caie to, content yourself 
with describing and airangmg in series the skulls, implements and draw- 
ings which have been found belonging to those neolithic peoples.”® 
Historians have not often asked, what aie the limits of historical under- 
standing ? 

Even Colhngwood seems to sec no particulai difficulties in reliving the 
past. We should at least be awaie of the legitimacy of such a question 
Granted that human natuie remains one and the same dimng history, 
no guarantee is given thereby that we may understand all the aspects and 
expressions of histoiy In some contributions made to the histoiy of 
religion, music, or art, one is strongly tempted to think that such limits 
have been overstepped. As far as collaboration toward international 
understanding is concerned, much depends on the impoitance attiibuted 
to the eaily peiiods in forming the modem nations and the modem 
woild 

There can be no doubt that our ability to handle the minutiae of his- 
loiical piobicms and to wnte monographic studies has steadily increased 
during the past thiec generations We may observe on the other hand a 
waning in the wilting of Universal History, the waning of the veiy con- 

^Denccletto Croce, The Theoiy and Ftactice oj Histoiy, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1923, pp laff 

Friedrich Engcl-Jinosi, “The Correspondence between Lord Acton and Bishop 
Creighton,” The Cambndge Hisloiical Jotnnal, 1940, p 318 

''Benedetto Croce, Thcoiy and Histoiy of Htstoiiogiaphy, George G Hariap and Com- 
pany, London, 1921, pp 134 £ 
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cepe of Universal Histoiy. Those who still make such an attempt in oui 
age, lilcc Toynbee 01 Spcnglei, 01 did in the nineteenth century, like 
Guizot 01 Ranke, based then woik, as if by necessity, on a supei national 
concept, whethei that of Western civilization 01 a limited number of 
civilizations (twenty-one accoiding to Toynbee), 01 the cultuial unit of 
Spengler, oi the concept of the community of the Romanic Teutonic 
nations, accoiding to Ranke, the lattei concept the nauowest among 
them. The attempt made by Eduaid Mcyci to wine a Umvcisal Husloiy 
of ancient times by a syacluonisuc method'’ haidly offcis a substi- 
tute “The unity of the whole” cannot be built up by oulwaid .synchion- 
ism. 

Only a supranational concept determines the limit of the evaluation of 
the single nalion 01 justifies a concept like that of national sanity. Only 
such a supianational idea attubulcs a value, modified value, to a pait 
concept like the nation. It is chaiacleiistic that the concept of Umvcisal 
Histoiy^ lades as the concept of Modern Nationalism develops Wc 
certainly cannot paiallel the technique of medieval lusioiical wilting 
with that of modem times Yet m the Middle Ages all hisioi y uimed into 
Univeisal Histoiy, whcieas with us a shoii time ago, no such histoiy 
seemed possible Ranke considcicd it a definite achievement that all of 
hisliistoiical and biogiaplucal wining developed into Umvcisal Histoiy 
It IS significant that Collmgwood, unlike Ranke, deems it ncccssaiy to 
exclude the biogiaphy iiom histoiy ^ 

But while supianalional concepts ivould be of gicat value to the his- 
torian, we cannot expect him to cieatc them Wc can easily pciccive how 
concepts like the poptdiis Chistianus of Thomas Aquinas, the bonum 
oibts of Francis de Vittoiia, 1480-154(1, the tes pnblica mundana of 
Bodin, 1530-1596, would be hclplul On a iiaiiciwcd and .scculauzed 
stage, the concept of Eiuope as it existed at the Congicss of Vienna was 

“C/ V Ehicnbcig, Aspects of the Anuent Woilil, Williim S.illoLh, New Yoik, Ip4(), 
p 222 

^No Universal Histoiy can be seen In attempts made by .i number of liistonuis to unite 
their single monagi.ipluc contributions into a genci il histoiy like The CAimhiilge Histoiy 
However, the piogram o£ Ths Camhiidgc Mndcm Huloiy as tlinvn tiji by Acton, in Ins 
report to the Syndics, is of much interest loi its discussion of concepts ujion winch to base 
Universal History at the end of the niiietecnlli ctntuiy The plan w.is that the histoiy of i 
particular country should be told “only m refetence .md in suhoKim.itioii to a higlici senes 
to the common foituncs of mankind ” 

“Collmgwood, op eit , "At its best, it is jiocliv, at its woist, an obtrusive egotism, 1 ml 
histoiy It can ncvei he ” P 304 
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basic to the historiography o£ Guizot or Raake. Obviously the Whig 
philosophy had formed the backgiound against which Gibbon could 
narrate the stoiy of the Greatest Decline of history These concepts were 
always prerequisite to the work of the historian 

In our times no such universal concepts have been accepted An un- 
resolved struggle to make a choice between dilfeient ones or to reject 
them all together continues to take place. Thus the modem historian is 
in a difficult position to deal with Universal Histoiy, His achievements 
have been of another kind. We return to the example of the Cavour study 
by Treitschke, which was warmly hailed by the Italians How is such an 
achievement to be explained ? Treitschke wrote the life of Cavour out of 
the longing of a North German patriot for a German statesman similar 
to the Italian minister, for the achievement of German unity similar to 
the foundation of Italian political unification. Truly we may say that 
Treitschke wrote his study while, in the words of Ci oce, the deeds 
vibrated in his soul The purpose was not “international undei standing ” 
Rather the knowledge of the history of anothei nation was applied to the 
solution of inner political problems. However the waining of Creighton, 
the Anglican bishop and historian, here holds li ue, "A study which 
has for its subject matter the experience of the past, must beware of seek- 
ing too direct results ” In any event, nobody can deny the impiessive in- 
tensity which marks the telling of the story. 

The answer to whether or not history can make a real contribution to 
international undei standing will largely depend on the basic approach 
of the historian We know of two basic positions that have been devel- 
oped in historical writing. One goes back to ancient Greek thought, and 
Polybius may be considered its outstanding representative In it the cycle 
IS the pattern of the course of history, in a most literal sense, “histoiy re- 
peats Itself.” Certainly this approach has found followers in modern 
times from Machiavelli to Spengler, from Vico to Toynbee The second 
basic attitude is developed from the Christian concept perceiving man- 
kind on Its march to the Day of Judgment, mankind unfolding itself on 
a unique, never to be repeated advance Secularized and externalized by 
the philosophy of progiess, this concept of history pioceeding to a final 
goal has been the foundation of much historical writing in 1 ecent times “ 

“Comment by Alexander H Leighton’ 

In regard to the “developmental’' concept of History, where does the author place tlie 
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It provides the theory of Auguste Comte, accoicling to winch human 
history leads through the thiee historical phases of the human mind, as 
well as the Maixian philosophy of history, accoidmg to which all of man- 
kind proceeds to the one terrestrial paradise of the classless communistic 
society The nationalistic veision of this approach may lie seen in Hegel’s 
philosophy of histoiy, in whicli the unfolding of mankind is assignctl in 
each historical pciiod to one chosen nation, the icpiesenliuivc of the 
woild spirit, while the lest appear as the wasted cncigy ol Cod 

Howevei different, extiavagant, and inconsistent some of these vaiia- 
tions appear, they all go back to the one origin, the Christian concept of 
human destiny. This concept and its deiivations make it necessaiy to 
base history on international undeistanding The march of mankind is 
dependent upon some form of inteinational community Mankind, inter- 
national and supranational, is the liue object of histoiy With such a con- 
cept, every histoiy becomes Univeisal History, The problem persists, 
will an historical concept involving such consequences be accepted by 
our age ? 

But even while this concept is not accepted, histoiy is not deprived of 
its values lor international undeistanding These values may be mainly 
of a negative kind They aie the meiiis that intellectual honesty may be 
always assuied of, to lecogmze the limitations of what one can accom- 
plish, to be free of the attitudes based on veiled ignouince and a readiness 
to bow to slogans, picjudiccs, and vague iiends Among these liends I 
would include the bclicl that knowledge ol histoiical facts has much to 
do with historical understanding, though, of course, it is an indispensable 
prerequisite Thus the histouan when he is not leady to pronounce judg- 

influence o[ the concept of organic evolution? It has been my undcistaiKlmg that this had 
a tremendous influence in Western thoughl 

Professor Engel-Janosi's reply 

The organic concept in liistory leads— I think — to the cyclical appioach. as a m.itter of 
fact, the cyclical concept has to be traced back cither to the observation ot the astronomic 
“revolutions” occurring on the Armament or to tliose of the changing and returning oiganic 
life through the seasons It may be iccallcd in this connection that a thinker passionately 
devoted to the observation of oiganic naluie nnd vehemently averse to Chiistian thought 
as Nietzsche was, was led to the theoiy of the eteinal itciirrence, a similar approach may 
eeplain llie cyclical theory of Spongier 

I do not see that a theory of "oiganic development’—tliough ceitainly highly influential 
in spheres like political, oi social thought — produced .any great historical writing The 
examples of the Decay of Rome, of all the great empiics of .uicicnt times, and of some in 
more recent periods may have prevented an analogous trend to develop in Instoriography. 
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ment will learn to keep his mind and his judgment in suspense and to 
assert openly, on tire basis of his training, that judgment, however 
urgently asked foi, would be piematuie 
Such an attitude may be piacticed by the historian especially when he 
IS called upon to deal with what is called “current history.” Calmly he 
will watch for the great trends which slowly develop, rule, and disappear, 
for the basic attitudes He will not be disturbed by the limelight played 
upon a few individuals. He will be entitled and prepared to wain against 
rash judgment. Even if he finds himself depiived today of the basis that 
a great common philosophy would give to his woik, still he may be con- 
fident in his task With a serene mind in the face of realities and beaiing 
in mmd the centuries old traditions, he will observe the developments 
of closely interwoven national destinies, desunies still not interrupted. 
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Good Will as a Persistent “Underground” 


By THOMAS D. ELIOT 

Professor of Sociology, Noithwestem UmvctsUy 


I 

T he central tension m human afTaus, local oi planeiaiy, seems to be 
aptly summauzed by Paul m the saying, “The good that I would I 
do not, but the evil which I would not, that I do We see and know and 
wish the alternative possibilities o£ luendly living, but Poe’s “Imp of the 
Perverse,” in the pluial, seems to chive us to collective scli-destruciion 
The wnlei hopes he sees, as against the gaiganiuan giowth of divisive 
tensions, a possible conveigcncc of facts, thcoiics, doctuncs, piactices, 
groups, all based on social sohdaiy feeling Pie hopes that this convei- 
gence can be fuithci strengthened by mutual rccogmuon and cioss- 
feitilization of philosophies, among men ol good will. There is an 
underlying belief that these capacities cannot be stamped out and will 
expiess themselves peicnmally despite hell and high waLci , and that 
voluntary foimulation and intelligent oigamzation aic pails of this 
process and leinfoice it 

The modem Babel of myths and ideologies biccds widcspicad and 
peisonal and societal de-moialc-ization It hiccds also iccuuent efforts 
to escape demoiahzation by seeking unifoimity, continuity, haimony, 
stability, finality. Iiomcally these new unities to end all diveisitics often 
find themselves merely competing dogmas, sects, oi cults, added to the 
previous diveisity. To point out the spiritual congiuity and common 
denominators of motive and diicclion among ceiiain of these widely 
scattered and appaicnlly unrelated giopings may help to bung them all 
into bettet focus and perspective. 

There follows a list of appaienily widely divcigcd behaviors and 
^Hpistle to the Romans, vii,i9 

i5l 
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theories and experiments, underlying which the wiiter seems to see 
homologous psycho-social situation-processes,^ in which the common 
element ts the capacity and/ oi felt need for spontaneous ot genuine com- 
munal feeling, as contrasted with the calculated, seif-inteiesied, utili- 
tarian, pressured, strained, and unstable types of oiganization. Many of 
these evidences of mutualism show compensatoiy escape oi protest 
patterns. Many are recent, some are historic,* otheis represent perennial 
and typical patterns of which a multitude of cases might be cited 

Four aspects of this mutualism appear, viz , (A) the ontogenetic and 
psychosomatic, (B) the groupal or communal, (C) the “leligious,” (D) 
the ideological and organizational However, the several aspects interlace 
m many of the examples. 

A. Ontogenetic and Psychosomatic 

(i) Cooley, Baldwin, Mead, and Piaget have analyzed^ the giadual 
and often difficult processes through which selfhood emerges as a sub- 
jective realization of sepaiateness as against the projected “other” selves. 

The “generalized Othei” of Mead is not to be confused with the gen- 
eralized larger self - "We" The “Group Seif” is the kind of awareness 
which one hopes to find when one “loses himself” {t e , his “selfish,” seg- 
mental, dissociated, incomplete self) to “find” a “laiger self.” The “gen- 
eralized Other” is still in the third person— “TAcy" — as against "Me" 
The generalized larger self, "We," is non-individualized, and is often 
used by modern mothers, elementary teacheis, and conference expeits to 
induce consensus and compliance This "we" is almost the equivalent of 
the generalized pronouns, one, man (German), on (French), etc , which 
depersonalize an expenence by assuming an impersonal though human 
unit. 

Hi “Hum.in Controls as Situation-Processes," Ameiican Soaalasical Revtew, VIII, 
August, 1943, pp 380-388 

'’C/ Thomas D Eliot, “The Possibihnes of Cultural Hygiene,” PsycInnDy, VI. Februaiy, 
‘ 9 I 3 .PP 83-88 

^Charles H Coolev, Human Natme and The Social Otdei, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
Tork, 1902, pp 15-69, 91-135, et passim J Mark Baldsvin, Social and 'Ethical hiteipieia- 
notis, The M<icmillan Company, London, 1913 George H Mead, Umd, Self, and Society 
(Charles Morris, £d ), University of Chxago Press, Chicago, 1934 Jean Piaget, The Lan- 
guage and Thought of the Child (Marjorie Warden, Ts ), Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1926, pp 34-49 Cf also Thomas D Eliot "The use of Psychoanalytic Classi- 
fication in the Analysis of Social Behavior Idenuficapon,” Jouinal of Abnotmal Psychology, 
XXII, April, 192?, pp 67-81, 
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For clarity it is desirable to distinguish also between such conduct and 
motivation as has been called "altiuism,” and the moie inclusive and 
naive feeling of participation in a total social situation-piocess “Altru- 
ism” is othet-ism, and implies as its prior condition a recognized split 
between self and otha, a “selfish” and “non-sellish” or alter ego. What 
has been called mutualism is neither self-conscious noi othei -conscious 
in any sense that implies a feeling of lecipiocal incompaubility or bai- 
gaining between satisfactions of ego and satisfactions of altei The typical 
“altruist" tiies to abnegate self and identify himself with othei s, and then 
tries to live the other’s life foi him. The “mutualist” naively feels or de- 
liberately accepts and imputes shaied responsibility foi collective activity 
in satisfying common human needs. 

(2) The whole movement called “gestaltism" and “field-psychology” 
(Brown, Lewin, Koffka, Kohler), long paialleled independently by the 
“situational” sociologist, is set oil shaiply against the individualized 
“atomism” of the behavioiisls (Edwin Guthiie, F. Allpoit) and stiesscs 
intragioup inteiaction Much of the experimental work was with pii- 
mates and children, and indicates that the paiiilion of the total lespon- 
siveness into segmental disci immations of objects, and poisons, is not 
spontaneous but is a leaining process and an accjuiicd condition The 
group situation-piocess, especially if patterned, is felt as an inclusive, 
unitary configuiation. 

(3) Tiigant Buiiow and his disciples (Claicnce Shields, William 
Galt,® Hans Syz** claim to have demonstiated, m piaciiee and by laboia- 
tory tests, an essential psychosomatic cleavage 01 dissociation occurung 
specifically in the human species, ontogcnetically but ctiltuially induced, 
which, in pioducing what Fieud called “ego” and “supeiego” leaves 
tliese universally in conflict with the test of the individual, which is left as 
a sort of incomplete, struggling “id.” Foi Buiiow," mental health is not 
"Cnmmenl by Ti ig'iiit Burrow 

I tliinl we die very fortiin.Hc m having anyone of Piofessoi Eliol's broad outlook take 
as much interest .is he docs in the effort to explain and correlate the various viewpoints ot 
his colleagues As to iny own woik, I feel rather guilty in Iniving not .ilways made clear 
certain aspects of oui investigations that arc of key importance In the absence of a mote 
detailed account of our woik, readeis h ive at tunes, thiough no fault of thens, been led to 
inteipretations of my thesis that aie not wholly \v.trr.\nled. I am hoping to amend this 
situation through the publication of The Neiuosis of Mm, 

Vhylaandysis, Keg.m Paul, Ticneh, Tiubnci .mil Company, I.ondon, 193^ 

*^Numerous papeis in teclinicil joinnaK; “Pliylojxuhology,’' i'ocyilopatui of Psyiholo^y, 
Philosophical Libraiy, New Yoik, (n d ) 
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to be found in freeing either ego or id but in reuniting them so that 
neither appears separately 01 togethei, but the latent wholeness of a 
larger self (which he identifies with “man as a species”) emerges 

Buriow’^ by implication attaches to men’s underlying capacities for 
spontaneous coopeiativeness a degree of reality greater than that of men’s 
actual current and usual state of personal isolation and divisiveness He 
also recognizes this “reality” as only latent or potential in most of us 

Bui row, Galt, and Syz® have used certain mtiicate instiuments to 
detect objective differences m physiological responses during peuods 
when the subjects are presumably individualized and competitively tense 
(concerned) about status, success, etc , as compared with then responses 
duimg peuods of lelased group-identification and rappoit It would be 
interesting (if possible) to discover whether similar iccordmgs would 
discover objective similaiities dmiiig the status of body-mind induced by 
moderate alcoholic intake, systematic religious meditation, trance, etc. 

(4) There is evidence that alcohol and other sedatives depiess menta- 
tions and inhibitions in the “higher” centers most recently developed 
(ontogenetically and/or phylogenelically) ; viz , individual responsibil- 
ity, personal identity, language (for communication between individuals 
already differentiated jrom each othei as self vetsiis othei), competitive 
judgment (self-interest), etc, and telease thus the capacities (among 
othei s) for confidence, sociality, affection, and spontaneity 

(5) The effects of lobotomy, the operation which cuts the connections 
between the frontal lobes and tlie rest of the hi am, are interpreted in 
terms which seem quite congruous with those of Buiiow and Syz on the 

’Trigant Buirovv, The Social Basis of Consaoiisness, H.ircourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, iga7, The Biology of Human Conflict, The Macmilhn Company, New York, 1937, 
especially pp 173-191, 272-291, 411-423, numerous papers m trehincal journals Cf also 
Thomas D Eliot, "The Social Philosophy of Tiigam Buirow," Mental Hygiene, XII, July, 
1928, pp 530-548 

^Tnijant Burrow, "Kymograph Recoicis of Ncuro muscular (Rcspiratoiy) Patteins in 
Rdation to Behavior Disorders," Psychosomatic Medicine, III, April, 1941, pp 174-186, 
Trigant Burrosv and William Gak, "Electioencephalographic Kecordings ol Varying Aspects 
of attention ," foutnal of Geiieial Psychology, XXXII, April, 1945, pp 269-288, 
Hans Sy7, “Burrow’s Differentiation of Tensional Patterns ,” foumal of Psychology, 
IX, 1940, pp 153-163, Hans Syz, “The Lifwynn Eye-Movement Camera," Science, GUI, 
May 17, 1946, pp 628-S29 

“C/ E M Jellinck, “Acute Affects of Alcohol on the Cential Nervous System,” Abitdged 
lectmes of the Fust Siimmei Cowse on Alcohol Studies, QiiiiUeily foumal of Studies on 
Alcohol, New Haven, 1944 . PP 46-48, alsoH W Haggard, “The Physiology of Alcohol," 
toe Clt , p 29 
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one hand, and the Freudians on tlie othei As reported intiospeclively 
by Helen Kellei’-® and by Syz’s subjects, the locus of self-consciousness 
IS just behind the foiehead 

It would be inteiesung if Syz’s techniques could be applied to patients 
before and aftei anterioi lobolomy, to test the hypothesis that then pic- 
operative recordings (anxiety psychoses) would show “ditention,” while 
their post-opciative 1 espouses would show “cotcntion ” 

( 6 ) The demonsliable successes of Chiistian Science might piovc 
traceable to quite distinct ncuial sequences in body and buun in diffcicnt 
cases One of them may be a voluntaiy denial of (/ e , lefiisal to be identi- 
fied with) the messages called pain, this would amount to identification 
of the ego with the supeiego, or withdiawal of the “self” into the fiontal 
lobes The othei mechanism would be a deliberate inhibition of the pei- 
sonally and socially dismtegiative fcais which aiise in self-conscious 
stiivings, and a positive identification with the capacities and impulses 
of love, affection, confidence, and coopciaiion which have then fiont 
(according to the biain specialists) in the autonomic system The Lutci 
IS good mental hygiene, of which ncilhci icligion noi psychiatiy have a 
monopoly “Pcifect love casteth out feai 

B. The Gtoi/pal or Commitnal 

(1) In the submcigencc of individuality in ciowd lappoit (Chistavc 
Le-Bon,^'* Evciett D Maitin''-^), the conscious, inclivicluated pcisouality 
IS dissociated and in abeyance, but pail of what is involved and active in 
the crowd expeiiencc (which gives such plausibility to the phiascs 
“crowd mind,” “mob spun,” "aput dc coips”) may be the siai ved need 
ill each peison foi submeisioii m a gicaici totality In “ITigh Moialc”'*’ 
is seen 01 expeiienced a moie conscious level of gioup inspiialion. 

(2) One notes next the quality of self-foi gelling play, teamwork, 
drama, heioism, seivice in ciisis, which amounts almost to amnesia, and 
which IS devoid of sophisticated sclf-evaluation by one’s secret supeiego 

^•^Pei^onal correspondence 

cit, stipia, cf also Tiiiiiant Burio\^, The Biologud Basis of Human Conflict 
Epistle of John, iv i8 

^^The Ciowd, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1909. 

^^The Bchavioi of Cioivds, M.upcr and BioUkis New Yoik, igao 

^■'William E Hocking, Motale and Its Hnenues,Y\\c Umvcisuy Puss, New Il.ivtn, rgiR 
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This IS “affective behavior” in which it is impossible to disentangle means 
from ends}^ 

Here one would also list the intimate, seemingly “telepathic” interplay 
of combat teams, of informal aflectioaal play groups, of some Quaker 
business meetings, of well integrated gangs and clubs, of thoroughly 
married spouses Social disorganization for such groups is essentially the 
critical emergence and supervening of selfish, suspicious persons. Sus- 
picion Itself arises out of the capacity to project into another an impulse 
of which one must himself be “guilty” or capable; thus out of a prior 
implication that others are similar but sepaiate, and similarly competi- 
tive, 

Partial emancipation from selfishness may be seen in intermediate 
loyalties to nation, class, church, or lesser groups. The members are par- 
ticipant but are still involved in partisan partitions. For the in group they 
funcuon with some degree of mutualism, ui relation to the out group 
they are still in a partitive psychosis 

(3) Fianklin Giddings’^^ “consciousness of kind” has several levels 
we deal here only with the level of spontaneous mutual acceptance, not 
With sophisticated re^/-consciousness of kind which is posited upon 
emerging awareness of an out group dissociated from "us ” In this matter 
Adam Smith’s^ analysis of “sympathy” was an obvious forerunner, and 
Max Scheler and Howard Becker^® have carried the analysis further, 

(4) Clyde Alice®® has demonstrated the importance of spontaneous 
collectivism or “proto-sociality” in animal species Peter Kropotkin®^ and 
Henry Drummond®® dealt with the contrast between men’s chronic and 
allegedly innate internecine struggle for existence and men’s survivals 
through equally “innate” urges for solidarity Nowadays we consider 


Howard Becker, MS 

I'FrankWn Henry Giddings, htnaples of Sociology, The Macmillan Company, New 
Tork, 1911 

I8r/ie Theoty of Mold Sentiments, Millar, Kmcaid and Bell, London and Edinburgh, 
1767 , cf, also Thomas D Eliot, "The Use of Psychoanalytic Classification in the Analysis of 
Social Beh,ivior Identification,” ]otiiml oj Abnoimal Psychology, XXU, April, 1927, pp 

J'^'Seme Forms ot Sympathy," Jotnnal of Abiwimal Psychology, XXVI, April, 1931, 


^“T/ie Social Life of Animals, etc 

-^tiiliid Aid, McClure, Phillips, New York, 1902 

==r//e liscent of Man, Pott, New York, 1894 Cf also Thomas H Huxley, Evoltliton 
and Ethics and Olhei Essays, D Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1S94, pp 1-116 
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both the combative (divisive) and the coopei alive (solidary) as struc- 
tural capacities (heredity), capable of latency 01 potency 

(5) The vi^orld consensus‘s^ is often used to desciibe agreement on the 
level of opinion— olttn highly conscious, self-inteiesied, rationalized, and 
even reluctant In root origins the woid seems to mean jeelmg togethei, 
which IS also the root translation of sympathy, and is on the level of 
sentiment or spontaneous rajipoit Some degree of consensus is neccssaiy 
by definition for the operation of any society. The concern m the picsent 
paper is spontaneous consensus based on homogeneity, security, and con- 
fidence (trusting together) — not on indoctnnation, force, feai, despau. 

(6) Emile Durkheim posited society, or community (as collectively 
represented in human minds) as the source of the sacred."^ 

Lucien Levy-Bruhl describes the so-called ‘'participation mystique” of 
many non-literate peoples and attiibutes it to all “primitives” and ex- 
clusively to them Similat phenomena are widespread among “civi- 
lized” people and children, and much individualized thinking can be 
shown among non-liteiates; but the stale of mind desciibed is compa- 
rable to that we are dealing with in this papei 

On the objective side, Levy-Biuhl’s discussion of non-litciale concep- 
tions of the totem thiows light on the psychology of stereotypes, which 
(partly through the stiucture of language) aie experienced as ''compos- 
ites'' projected on persons, thus at once single and collective 

On the subjective side, Levy-Bruhl contiibutes to the iindei standing 
of collective empathy Among “primitives” empathy takes forms which 
seem crude to us, but the evidence shows men’s latent capacities for 
mtrojective identification 

Jane Harrison analyzes the emeigence of sophisticated diama (in 
which empathy if it occurs is induced and vicaiiotis) fiom the picviously 
sincere, naive, group-participant empathy or shared emotion of religious 
iites performed for practical group objectives."” She also describes the 
emergence of deity (as a subjective experience to which objectivity is 

SKf John Dewey, Democracy and Lducation, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1916, pp, 1-7 

he Elemental y Fauns of the Rehgtous Life (Joseph Waid Swam, Ti ), George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1915, pp 205-239 

^^The 'Soul" of the Piimitive (Lilian A Clare, Tr,), The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928, pp 67-109 

^'^Ancient 4 it and Ritual, Henry Holland Company, New York, 1913, pp. 135-141 
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imputed) in the religious rites of collective woiship and “mystic posses- 
sion” in ancient Crete 


C Religious 

(r) The idyllic social confidence of childhood, once lost, is piojected 
into Eden and Heaven “Of such is the Kingdom of God . . Whoever 
shall not leceive the Kingdom of God as a little child shall not enter 
therein”'® paraphrases modern psychological and sociological theories 
Salvation by “rebirth”'’' (legeneiation) symbolizes return to the 
womb, to the naive identification and unstrained selflessness of infancy. 
It often appears that the total process of civilization has had, at and as iis 
fount or “original sin,” the arrogant assertion of divisive egotism, ac- 
cumulative and accelerative, so that man’s pride has ever proceeded 
blindly and madly to successively raoie catastrophic ditches The sym- 
bolic myth of man’s genesis in the non-sophistication of Eden is not far 
wrong, the knowledge of good (and of evil) is too often a knowledge of 
selfish “good," replacing the spontaneous social enjoyment provided in a 
state of security and plenty But model n man replaces heavens or “golden 
age utopias” (myths of a past state of nature or a future supernatural 
state) with myths of a future “heaven on earth,” buttressed by science 
rather than by theology. 

( 2 ) If basic capacity for sociality is as universal as Burrow’s gioup 
claims, and as Levy-Bruhl’s evidence indicates, it suggests itself as the 
fertile source or motivation of many religious doctrines, rites, and mecha- 
nisms Such doctrines as those of original sin, of salvation, of once born 
and twice born men,®'* and of heaven being atound us, or in us, in our 
infancy®^ are cases in point. In rites of purgation and atonement, indi- 
vidual sins and lesponsibihties are taken up into collective sm and le- 
sponsibihty, and individual salvation is subsumed through collective sac- 

The University Press, Cambridge, 1912 Cf also Gospel according to Matthew, 
will 20, "Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I m tlie midst 
of them ” 

^^Gospel accoiding to Mat^, x 14-15 

^^Gospel accotdmg to John, 111 3, "Except a man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God ” 

®“Wilham James, Varieties of Religious Expenence, Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York, 1902, pp 166-188, cf footnote 29 sttpia, also Paul's Rptstle to the Romam 

vii ' 

^^Cf footnote 28 supia The phrase, of course, is Wordsworth's 
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rifice, and the relief is felt as forgiveness oi salvation or lestored whole- 
ness or social leintcgiation Mysticisnij the communion of the saints, 
Pentecostal, baptismal, and eucharistic lappoits oi ecslacies m ceitam re- 
ligions seem to shaie this common element of felt social solidaiity The 
spirits (of ancestois or of wine) aic invoked m iituals of collective le- 
vival, for wai oi foi olhei life cases. 

(3) Scott Buchanan, in a now inaccessible papci, analyzed the icinie- 
grative and theiapeuLic values of leligious iituals. He had been studying 
the psychological exeicises woikcd out by Pcic Giatiy and Maiy Boole 
for creative, problem solving meditation, which aie compaiable with the 
discipline of silent meetings analyzed in ihe Quaker hteiatuie 

(4) Veiy similai 10 the " patticipation mystique” of Levy-Bruhl is the 
sou of alleged idcnuficauou between self, folk, and naiiue in ancient 
peasant communities which Baker Biownell once called tiuc icligion 

(5) John Dewey'* declaied that lehgtons (in the sense of theologies, 
sects, and ecclcsiasticisms) are the enemy of the religiot/s (i c , the spon- 
taneous orientation 01 way of life in which the umiaiy bonds of natuic, 
including human natuie, aie felt) 

The religious is “morahly touched by emotion” only when the ends of 
moral conviction arouse emotions that are not only intense but arc 
actuated and suppoitcd by ends so inclusive that they unify ihc self 
According to the best authorities, “leligion” conics from a root ihai 
means being bound or tied The religious allilude signifies some- 
thing that is bound through imagination to a genet al attitude 
Whatever introduces genuine perspective is religious 
The things in civilization wc most prize are not of oiii selves They 
exist by grace of the doings and sulfenngs oL the continuous human 
community m which we aic a link 

(6) The conveision, in recent yeais, of a considciablc luimboi of 
prominent “successful intclJectiials” to Catholicism, 01 acai-C.itholicism 
has attracted attention eg, Heywood Bioun, T S Eliot, Ruth Reed, 
Clare Luce, etc Relief fiom pcisonal tensions of individualism and 
incompletion may be a factoi Soliclai ity, coutiiuniy, sccui ity, unanimity, 

^^Katth IS Enough, Harper and Brothcis, New YoiK, jqjs, /v/w/m Cf Biowiicll's 

contribiinoa to this symposium, Cli.iptci XXXII 

Common Fatih, Yale University Picss, New Il.iven, ms p I'l’ 1-2S 

^Hbid , pp 22-24, 87 

Dorothy Thompson, “Reicnt Convcisions," The C otninnttwcal, Xt.ni, 2.1, M.ucli 
29.13415.^1 597 
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seem to be major inducements Recent editorials and feature articles in 
Life and Tme call for revival of religious faith as salvation from cyni- 
cism; reuniter of humanity, restorer of national and international confi- 
dence, etc 

(7) There has been a noticeable increase in The Society of Friends, 
and in public respect and attention for their ways of life and worship. 

(8) Whiteliead identifies God as the syncretic principle, or cosmic 
binder without which the space-time manifold would fly into ultimate 
particles like an infinite chain reaction, and be incomprehensible sub- 
jectively, 

(9) In Eugcn Rosenstock-Huessy’s^"* gospel of Christian rebellion 
against things as they are, one finds gropings for the communal as against 
the separative aspects of men’s possibilities. 

(10) For Emanuel Swedenborg, the essential quality of sinning was 
the separativeness of the act, the self-contained and concomitant penalty 
was the lesulting isolation of the offender-victim Underlying separa- 
tism, the sin of the Adversary, is the ambivalence of pride and fear the 
arrogating of self-sufficiency and the projection of similar “guilty” mo- 
tives to others of whom one is then afraid 

(11) Reinhold Niebuhr’s doctrine of history is congruous at this point 
original sin is men’s assumption that they can “go it alone,” and the 
world’s successive conquerors have each fallen for it.’® 

(12) Everett Clinchy recently discussed the relations of religions to 
divisive ethnic prejudices as based upon the sin of bigotry, and suggests 
that the achievement of love is based on the will to understand “The sin 
of man lies in his idolatry, either consciously or sub-consciously making 
himself, his culture group. Ins race, God.”®’ 

There are those who sense religion and “the meaning of God in his- 
tory” as man’s quest foi and appioach toward a supreme spirit, te , an 
ultimate power to value experience to know and to will relative good 
versus relative evil, and to act accordingly From this viewpoint, “sin” 
is the narrowing of focus, the conscious legression to or “guilty” recogni- 
tion of neurotic patterns of wish vetsus conscience, or self versus “super- 

Chismn Vutuie, 01 The Modem Mini Otamn, Cliarles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1946, passim 

^'Heaven and lu Wondeis and Hell § § 506, 556-565 (Rocch Ed ), MassaLhusetts New 
Church Union, Boston, 1906, pp 363-364 

^^Beyond Tiagedy, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ntw York, I937> pp 295-296 

^®“Thc EfJort of Org'anized Religion," Annuls of The Amencan Acadctny of Pohlical 
and Social Science, CCXLIV, March, 1946, pp i30'-i3i 
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ego” or “law,” such as Paul desmbed in die seventh chapter of Romans 
Salvation, surcease of the conflict, comes through repentance and the ac- 
ceptance of divine inspiiation, the holy spirit Heniy Neumann once 
said, “Spirit is the power to value.” The “holy” spuit would be the feel- 
ing of wholeness oi solidaiity, the broadei peispective oi synoptic in- 
sight, the sympathetic understanding, of so-callcd “biotheily love ” 

It IS obvious, howevci, that some peisons’ god, who is not of tiuly 
catholic scope, cannot serve the function suggested by Clmchy, but lather 
IS die Anti-Chiist in God’s guise, the spun of piide, tension, competition, 
fiustration, rebellion, division, and reciprocal dcstiuction 

D Ideological and Organizational 

(1) The doctrines or movement called the “distiibutive economy” aie 
a protest against the segmentation of personalities by modem mctiopoli- 
tan life, and an elloit to restore the alleged “wliolcsomcness” of small 
communities. Under this head one may place Arthui Moigan’s‘“ studies, 
organization, and experimental community, Bakei BiowncH’s “Mon- 
tana Study”; Ralph Boisodi’s^^ escape fiom the city il not fiom tech- 
nology; Frank Lloyd Wright’s visions. Black Mountain, Pocono, Com- 
monwealth, Mailboio, and othei pioneer colleges and so-called folk 
schools'*^ at least in then oiigms, Rosenstock’s Camp William James at 
Tunbridge, Vermont‘S Doubtless similai ciavmgs and satisfactions 
were elements in the eat her lehgious and utopian colonics seattcicd ovci 
our map 

(2) Brownell has described Gianville Hicks’ exodus fiom mctiopohs 
to The Small Toum^^ in the following terms 

The book is this question How can we find a way of life where the 
true community, the folk, and fiee men can live without lepudiatmg the 
advantages of modern technological and administrative techniques? 
. . The book turns about the modern dilemma of mind and joll^, iheir 

relationship, their conflict, and the sterility of the one without the other 

*’‘The Small Commiimty, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942 
Ugly Civilization, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1933 

authentic Folk Schools (in contrast to the synthetic) do not have to seek the eom- 
munity spirit, tliey already have emerged in that folk milieu and sccni to live it 

“Stu.m Chase, "Young Men in Tunbndgc," Sitieey Giuphic, XXXI, 5, May, 1942, pp 
229-233 

'‘‘Granville Hicks, The Small Town, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946, re- 
viewed by Baker Brownell, Swvey Giaphtc, XXXVI, June, 1947, pp 357-358 
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(3) The cult of the simple life by rustication was made famous by 
Charles Wagner Similar motives must often have moved the members 
of monastic ordeis and the religious hermits (for whom there was the 
communion of the samts) On their negative side these and other retreats, 
such as Sigtuna of the Neo-Lutherans m Sweden, are withdrawals from 
the competitive stresses of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, into inte- 
grated and protective groups. On the positive side they often encouraged 
personal reintegration and released creativeness 

(4) Again we find a psychiatrist, Helen McClean,*® attributing Amer- 
icans’ romanticized stereotypes of “backward” peoples as projections of 
repressed wishes for uninhibited sociality, supposedly attainable by re- 
gression to naive biological and cultural levels (Polynesia, Caubbean, 
Shangri-la) Such needs for escape aie felt by those imdei the fiustrations, 
anxieties, and strains of cultural or superego demands of status-main- 
tenance, competitive egotism, and arbitrary moral individualism 

(5) Earlier stages of the Youth Movement in Europe piotesLcd the 
divisive hypocrisies and mask fionts of morally and politically legi- 
mented “adult” life They called for “individual”^'^ self-expiession, but 
It was integrity rather than separatism they sought, they apparently got 
much basic satisfaction from collective loyalty to leadeis, from mutual 
trust, from mass gatherings, and fiom spontaneous group feeling 

(6) “Escape fiom freedom,” according to Erich Fiomm,^“ occurs 
through fear of further competitive responsibility felt by increasingly ex- 
posed individuals under increasing moral and competitive pressures. (“I 
used to love to see and choose my path — but now, Lead Thou me on.”) 
Most significant is Fromm’s recognition of the wuh spread of reaction 
fiom individual lesponsibihty under conditions hopeless for many, and 
his presentation of voluntary “democratic” coopeiation as a positive al- 

i®T/ic Simple Life (Mary L Htndee, Tr), McCluie, Phillips, New Yoilc, 1901 

^^“Psvchodrnaimc Bactors in Racial Relations," Annals of The Amencan Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCXLIV, March, 1946, p 165 

^^Thc word tnihetdud is misleading Individualism is divisive, but i£ all were con- 
sidered as individualities, instead of being labeled into allegedly different and divisive 
groups, It would enable us to sec overall liLenesscs, and all indiv iduals could interact freely 
with all otliers Doctor Lowie brings this out in Chapter IX 3, 

^^Cf Howard Becker, Gaman Youth Bond 01 Fiee, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1946 

^’’Escape fiom Fieedom, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1941 

““"Lead Kindly Light," James Cardinal Newman Cf section C, 6, siipiii 
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teriiative to submissive abdication under biute powei The ivide vogue 
of his book and acceptance of his interpretations is conoboration that 
people are npe for a new ethos 

(j) Doctoi Finei in Chaptei I says that people of a given society get 
then sense of identity as a people fioin Place 01 fiom Gtace. He might 
have added Race "Bhit und Boclen" are sacied and solidary social sym- 
bols Doctoi Finei chooses the iheological teim Gicice to chaiactcnzc not 
geographic 01 biologic unity but the satisfying feeling of being collec- 
tively sanctioned, sanctified, and saved. 

(8) Dictatorships have levealed the diffeiencc between domination 
and true leadership, as distinguished by Paul Pigois,"’ in that they offer 
a hierarchy of inesponsible personal power and submission lather than 
of demociative mutual responsibility For militaiy or lepressive or ex- 
ploitive purposes “naked Power”''' has coati oiled laigei units than docs 
cooperative democracy so far, but it is less stable and it wastes as much 
in suppression as it gams m “efficiency ” 

The “solidaiity” of a totalitauanism is not oiganic, but additive. It pio- 
ceeds fiom piessure, not fiom giowih, from without lather than fiom 
within It ties up lather than leleases encigies Social solidity based on 
centralization and lobot discipline or feat is actually divisive of peison- 
ality It uses only paits of those who paiticipate and sup|u esses the icsi 
of the peisonality. Decentiahzation, in turn, is not necessarily partitive in 
Us effects on personality but encourages free mtei action Integiatiua of 
whole personalities m communal unities tends to develop best in face to 
facegioups 

(9) The Middle Ages weic no uiopia, but histoiians seem agieed that 
there was much less person to peison competition, much moie gioup 
solidarity then than aftei the rise of individualism. Guilds may have been 
idealized— but if so, that in itself is evidence of wishful pio)ecU()n ol a 
felt need foi the mutualism imputed to them 

(10) The Consunieis’ Coopeiativc Movement has not survived and 
giown merely on the basis of utility for Economic Men Essential to its 
success IS the idea, the attitude, and the piacticc of coopci ativencss Com- 

^''^Lcaile/slnl? oi Doiiiiinitian, HoUBhtiin MiHlin Ciiiii|)aiiv, liosKin, ims 

“-fieitrand Russtll.'Vown A Social Analysu, Noitnii .ind Now Ydik, imS 

"’C/ Mj/y Follctt, Ocalu'c Eipciienie, L(mRin.ms, Ci'ittn lIikI Comii.iiij, New Ynrk, 
1924, p 197, (/ .list) The Neiv Slate, Limjjm.in'., Ciiun ,md t’onipiiij’, New Yoik, 
1918 
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munal face to face activities of lecreation, mutual confidence, and service 
ate typically included in coopeiative piograms and give to cooperatives 
much of their characteristic flavor and appeal 

(11) Mary Follett’*'* and Neva Boyd are among those who have im- 
puted to intimate groups such as clubs, confeiences, committees, an 
entity beyond that of the selves that compose them One suspects that this 
so-called “group-fallacy”"’^ which tends to attribute an independent self- 
hood spirit to a group or crowd, has its objective basis in the emergence, 
under collective stimuli and mtei action, of capacities m the nervous sys- 
tem for joint action, feeling, or thought (creative or otherwise), which 
in a sense "were not there” before the group gathered The creativeness 
of group experience is mrercreation when considered mterpersonally, 
r/if/acreation when considered as groupal Confidence or mutual good 
will IS the condition of its operation 

(12) Neva Boyd^*' and her disciples, experts in group work with clubs, 
recreational groups, etc, claim that solidarity emerges spontaneously 
through interaction m joint projects and is spoiled by competitive re- 
wards. 

There is said to be a noticeable contrast between Russian “Pioneer” 
groups, who are rewarded for group service to the community or Plan, 
and American “Scouts,” who are rewarded, chiefly, for individual skills 

Native social appreciation of the immediate, spontaneous sort is not 
a matter of acute conscious attention While persons showing or experi- 
encing It may be actively conscious about their collective objectives, the 
element of spontaneity in their good will would be vitiated by sophisti- 
cation • the motivation itself, pristine, remains on what Alfred Korzybski 
would call the non-verbal level.’’'’' 

(13) Frankwood Williams,®* observing not ruthless, cynical officials 
of a police state but the common people of Russia, 1935, attributed the 
comparative shortage of mental diseases to a cultural situation in which 
reduced competition and apparent assurance of economic security, with 

V«e State, pp 19-92, Qeatwe Erpeiieiice, p 197 

Cf Floicl Henry Allport, lastitiilional Beliaitioi, Unnersitv o£ North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, 1933 ’ 

'Plav as a Unique Discipline” and other mimcogiaphed materials, Northwestern Uni- 
verse Gioiip Work Associates (ad). Cf also Joshua L Liebman, Newel Tteiids in 
Gioicp Wotk,. Association Press, New York, 1938 

^’’Cf Science and Sanity (and ed.J, International Non Aristotelian Libr<ary Publishing 
Co (Science Press), Lancaster, pp ^16-917 

’’'■^Rnisia, Yotit/i. and the Piefent Day Woild. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934 
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general confidence in shared cooperative goals, seemed to give people 
emotional security, and in which undivided allegiances, together with 
a less repressive moiality, 1 educed neurotic conflicts between ego and 
superego complexes (That was twenty-one yeais ago, and “twenty-one 
years is a mighty long time'”) 

(14) Gandhi’s ahtmsa, tianslaled “haimlcssness,” is said by his fol- 
lowers to convey a far moie positive meaning If one can judge by con- 
text, however, it means at least a withdrawal from the Occidental com- 
petitive techniques and internecine attitudes 

(15) The craving £01 solidaiity through homogeneity is seen m the 
doctrine of the "melting pot"— that out of the contact and competition 
of cultuies the “best” will suivive and meige and pioduce a supciioi, 
unanimous, and patriotic American communuy A vauant on Isiacl 
Zangwill’s'®*’ theme was Horace Kallen’s'‘‘ doctiine of the oichesttation 
of many cultuies, into symphony lather than unison, but an undcilying 
capacity and will for hat many is assumed m both metaphois Cultural 
consensus, through a voluiuaiy “uniting of native and foieign bom” was 
contiasted by Allen Burns”- with “-ization,” ic , inculcation of supci- 
ficial confoimity to a dominant culture undci picssuic 

(16) In the magazine Common Ground, Caiey McWilliams'’’ quotes 
from John Colliei’s introduction to a pamphlet on “action leseaich" 

Men cannot hve without a feeling — some kind of feeling — of belong- 
ingness, of power When belongingness, power, wholeness, arc unattain- 
able in the work sphere, in the political sphcic, 111 the lapsed loeal 
community, on any line truthful and benign, then inevitably the reinam- 
ing possible ways to attain these essential ingredients arc rcsorieel to Most 
of these other available ways— drink, obsessive pui suit of sex, spceialor- 
sportsmanship — are of a rathci neutral significance, mcic dissoluiive 
substitutes for the spiritual nurture that our age denies its men and 
women But veiy wide in the world today is another substitute, group- 

Hantlas Thakorchs Muzumdar, Gnmlhi vasns the Impne, Univeisal Pulihsliing 
Company, New York, 1932 

®“r/ie Melttag Pot, The Macmillan Company, New YoiL, igng, pp 198-2011 

ei‘'Democra<,y ueistis thi. Melting Pot," T/w Nat/on, C, Fchni-iry i8 and 25, 1915, jip 
190-194, 217-220 [Cf Stewait G Colc’i distussum of tlio "mdtinc pot,” Chanter 
XXXIX, II, B] 

o=‘‘Amciicanization— Tmc and FaUc," O/y CM Baikfm, Ciucigo, chca kjku 
Round-Up," Common Ground, VII, Siiminer, 1947, p 91 

A C Dobb>;, Opaatjona] Resemch and Atiion Kc^emth, InsUtulc o[ I ilinn, AfTaiis, 
Washington, 1947 
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mgs of hate, groupings of fear, groupings of scorn the fascisms which 
threaten all our remaining hopes To recapture for human effort for 
human life— the master quality, the supremely necessary ingredient, of 
wholeness; this is the overriding task of the epoch of revolution which is 
upon us 

It IS quite possible that certain of the examples above recited will piove 
on closer analysis to be not represenutive of the pattern It is hoped that 
they may be discarded without impairing the general theory presented. 
Many of the examples have come to hand since starting this paper, many 
continue to appear, and many doubtless are occurring to readers of the 
paper 

In all of this array, the participant experience is contiasted with the 
partitive experience, the solidary with the separate oi segmental Men 
have shown their felt need foi mutualism and community, and have 
sought It, however speciously, in isolation, in submission to territorial 
and dynastic nationalisms, m racial and ideological totalitarianisms, in 
small “sacred" communities, letreats, and colonies, in ci edal sects, fanatic 
cults, 01 inclusive ecclesiasticisms, or m mythic fantasies of solidarity and 
native bliss Few have found any valid and durable alternative way of 
combining community with freedom, but the point is that men persist 
in the quest for such a way. 


II 

Wherever men of good will go ovei the planet, by some freemasonry 
of the spirit they discover and recognize and are accepted by then kind 
and trust each other Kipling’s less quoted lines are 

“But there is neither East nor West, Bolder, nor Breed noi Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the 
ends of the eaithl”'’'' 

It has been the universal experience of persons of good will that in 
eveiy walk of life there are trustworthy friends who respond to trusting 
fiiends If one cannot trust people one probably is not trusted, and should 
search his heart to see if theie be in him any way deiived from the per- 
vasive culture of partitioned egos 

History has many an example of dominant cultural controls secretly 
resisted and outlived by more or less organized “Undergrounds ’’ A pre- 

‘'■■‘'Thc Ballad of East and West,” Depaicmeiilal Ditties, 1889 
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condition ol contact and continuity foi all such groups has been a vivid 
conception of a common cause and of consensus or homogeneity of 
values 

Most such lesisLance movements are niesponsible and luthless One 
may also conceive the lole of a non-violent, hiendly “undergiound,” un- 
hated because unhating, because without feai , coopeiaLing with good 
will wheiever it appeals, lesisting only hate and selfishness, not the hatci 
or the aggressoi 

There is evidence that, even undei totahtaiian government, sinccie 
friendliness and outgiving spontaneity and native selflessness can sui- 
vive— with 01 without piotective coloiing Obseivation seems to confiim 
factually a perennial quest by people of this type (and by its genotype 
thwarted m the psyche of each of us) foi ways of life which will lealize 
the integral aspect of human natuie The wider shaiing of this vision or 
gestalt— Ol dynamic myth, if you like — may give to increasing thousands 
the faith that ma\es them whole with then l{tnd to replace the Icai that 
makes them partitive atomistic monads and th wailed egocentiics or 
ethnocentiics 

The thesis of this paper, which lemains speculative and wishful hy- 
pothesis, IS that even if oui childien aie doomed to live iindci a police 
Slate if they suivivc, those who still seek the kingdom (oi lathci the 
demociacy) of heaven may leain to cultivate it even in this hell on earth, 
and to lecognizc and stimulate it in otheis, and lo conspiic w'lih such 
others in good will rathei than ill will. Such an “undcigiound" may sur- 
vive the new militarism as it has the old enduimg all things, it abides 

III 

To the extent that social scientists ai c the Cassandi as ol cm 1 enl hisioi y 
they can at best say, aftci the event, “I told you so” At woisi, they will 
be destroyed (along with then piedicuons and those to whom they pic- 
liCommcnt by Gottfiicd ^.ilomun IXl.itiiur 

Do we le.im Trum histoiy? Wc uiukl find th.it tlic qucstiiin ol rtiaat fiuin tht. woilil is 
in limes ot the great miui.itions imly one possible tseipe foi ,i new ''underRiouinl ’ I In re 
IS no doubt that not only philosophy, but suenee itself is uniiittllmihle foi the eoiunion 
man, and on the other suit, that ihe Irnlers of tht eoiiiiiioii iii.m ihiist ideas is we ipons 
The devil eites seienee as well as seiiptuie Why do we Pol, theiefoie, sji Irankly in an 
espnt lie coips that esoteiie thought is needed and tint the whole pmeess of siiliiiitiumon 
or populaiintion is always .1 devaluation' We iit eonlusinp; valius md aeeeptiiiee, bet nisi 
ire imp<ui(.nt diifl ask foi iniin<.cliu<. 
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diet) by the bombs and/or by the police state which they £oiesee Their 
only chance is to prophesy in the mood of Jeiemiah, in the hope that, 2/ 
they aie listened to, their piedictions (piedicated on the assumption that 
they will be ignoied) actually will produce compensatoiy offsets in world 
behayior sufficient to prove themselves “wrong ” 

Last fall the writer predicted that the Four Horsemen aie already 
iiding, that men cannot or will not be reeducated in time to accept One 
World, and that we face extermination and/or the police state But one 
may also predict that, if there be survivois, the capacity and need and 
vision and piactice of good will will also persist and lecur and resist and 
lebound. Grass loots oiganization of men and women of good will can 
outlast the holocaust 

Jane Addams once published a little volume entitled 'The Excellent 
Becomes the Peimanent^'^ Biblical scholars refei to the “doctiine of the 
remnant”— the successive elimination of iniquitous majorities falling by 
the wayside of Hebrew history, with salvation or peipetuuy for the 
chosen feiv, the just men. Tolstoi"'^ contrasted the peiennial alarums 
and excursions of internecine wars with the patient survival of the eternal 
peasant— “Ivan the Fool,” Even H G. Wells in his Outline of Histoiy^^ 
contrasted the kaleidoscopic history of egotic wars with cooperative cul- 
tural achievements Years before the atomic bomb it was Wells who de- 
fined the situation-process of the past and the future as a race between 
education and catastrophe 

One senses a common theme a geimipal plasma persisting in and per- 
during the vicissitudes of feuds, wars, class stuigglcs, peisonal uvalry, 
and stiain By assembling sufficient evidences of the innate sociality of 
our common humanity, and of the widespread craving for its realization, 
psychological and social scientists may be able to give new faith and rein- 
forced predictive assumptions By “action lesearch”'’’' methods it may 
prove possible to make new converts Some day the social faith may be 
sufficiently realized in enough people to pass a ci itical point of societal 

®‘*Thc Macmillan Companj, New York, 1932 

^iComplete Walks 0} Leo Tolstoi, XU (Leo Wienei, Ti ), Dana, Estes, Boston, 
1904, pp 481-519, c/ also Wagner, op at siipm, pp 117-119 

“^tiie Macmillan Company, London, jgao 

“’’C/ Ronald Lippitt and Marian Kadke, “New Ticnds in the Investigation of Prejudice,” 
Annah of the Ameucan Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXLIV, March, 1946, 
pp 172-176 
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conversion to start a chain reaction, fissioning and fusing supposedly 
indivisible “individuals,” even as atoms are broken down and lecom- 
bined In losing the individual selves, men may rediscovei the souls they 
lost in “gaming the whole woild ” 


IV 

The perspective of histoiy can be viewed thiough n + i lenses Each 
lens will reveal difleient tints and configuiations Such gestalts as aie pei- 
ceived are obviously not the total mass of human events, they aie lepie- 
sentations and projections They are myths, blending in a continuum 
into philosophies of history, they ate men’s effoi Is to “see life steadily and 
see It whole,” in oidet to accommodate their own behavioi to emerging 
experiences in some manner tolerable to body-mind This “wholeness” 
of philosophy, however, consists of some unity and lelative stability, dis- 
covered and achieved thiough selection and absti action, thus saciificing 
that other “wholeness” {vtz , all-ness 01 complete inclusiveness) The 
clarity of oversimplification luies minds which crave secuiity and econ- 
omy of attention, but it imposes itself by ignoiing 01 repressing the “11- 
relevant” 01 even inconsistent portions of the histone panoiama'^" In 
this panorama a new lens 01 fiesh insight may leveal othei pieviously un- 
suspected cross threads and lines and patterns of potential continuity, 
recurrence, or predictability 

Such visions of the past are doubtless affected by the seeds innei needs. 
Wishful thinking rationalizes history and molds it moie ncaily to men’s 
fancy— by elimination of the incompatible, if not by positive hallucina- 
tion The myth, then, has its piagmatic test as a woiking definition of 
the curient and emeiging situation-piocess il it seems to solve pi oblems , 
if as a map it seems thus to repiesent the leintoiy by getting one to de- 
sired destinations, if a pattern, extrapolated 01 projected into the fuluie, 
points to the laiid of piomise and leleases eneigies fiom anxieties, — then, 
and to that extent, it tends to be accepted as truth Thurman Amold’^^ 
points out that the nineteenth century operated on the myth of Com- 
petitive Man, and proposes the equally approximate but potentially po- 
tent alteinate myth of Coopeiative Man 

’“As Korzybski mitjht say, the map is confused with the tcriitciiy A giieii tLiiiiory 
may be remapped for n -|- i puiposcs 

Symbols of Govanmenti Yale Univcrwiv Press, New Haven, 1935, pp 2‘5<)"27r 
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V 

The cultuial inertia, the “cake of custom,” the organized ethos, are 
hard to break, as many an impatient i evolutionist from Ikhnaton to 
Stalin has demonstrated On the other hand, the lapidity v?ith which 
certain dominant culture complexes have dissolved is encouraging 
Witchcraft, slaveiy, the flat earth — these are cases in point. Racism and 
nationalism may be nearer to their liquidation than their current lein- 
fot cements seem to show 

Edward Haskell has compared the world situation to those trick pic- 
tures 111 which, for example, the configuration of mottled leaves con- 
ceals/reveals some creature; or to the tuck diagiams m which perspec- 
tive is reversible At first the obseiver sees in, oi into, the pictuie only 
the oveit meaning most familiar, then there is a flash of insight, and it 
IS hard to see anything but the second picture The world has been seen 
as tribes, races, nations, blocs, conflicting gioups, and competing persons 
Global transport and radio emerge Suddenly one sees the planet as One 
World,’- and it can never look the same again • Eufth n Our Habitat 

This type of sudden insight or in-vtstonmg, like all perception, has 
in it a predictive implication and a dynamic quality It affects also be- 
havior m the situation, and therefore affects the total situation-piocess as 
It emerges— whether creatively or destructively. As a predictive assump- 
tion’^ such an insight introduces a new factoi into the event, which may 
lOuse counter-compensatory acts, oi may couoborate itself by reinfoice- 
raent of the pattern 

Like conveisions, which mystics have compaied to dropping of a 
burden, sudden insights may release major eneigies and latent behavior. 
The iceberg, melted from beneath, suddenly flops after long seeming 
stability 

There is, said someone, one thing which nothing can stop ■ viz , an idea 
whose time has come 

If, as mosi of us would agree, the human society has been “sick”’'* foi 

''-tj H G Wills Ontlme of Histc/y, ed c,t , pp (-v; Wells did much to popuhiiize 
the idea, Wendell AVillkie populan/ed the phra&e 

' 'Cf "Reactions to Predictive AssumpUons.’’ Anieman Sociologital Remefu 11 , August 
1937. PP 508-517 

> ‘Las, fence K Franh, "Society as the PaUent,” Ameitam loninal of Sociology, XLII, 
November, 1936, March, 1937, pp 335-344, 718-719. also liunuw, op at 
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a long, long time, new insight may do what it often does foi the indi- 
vidual psychopath In peisonal psychopathology, the patient is expcii- 
encing misery without insight into the souices of conflicts which pioduce 
this miseiy The new insight comes fiom s/z/iej -sight, that is, the seer’s 
ability to stand o'ff or up and look over, around, beyond the curient scene, 
to obseive from a new vantage point lathei than he sunk as a myopic 
participant of the naiiowei situation. The new in-sight, hy adding a new 
out-loo/{ or dimension to the peispective, enlarges the dynamic field oi 
situation piocess in which the pci son opeiates, and enables him to view 
raoie objectively the divisive conflicts m which his energies had been 
monopolized Seeing his conflicts objectively m new peispective, he icacts 
nevi'ly towaid his conflicts, and the conflicts themselves aie no longei the 
same' they may vanish, and lelease the encigies pieviously drained into 
them to maintain the tensions Problems are solved, dissolved, oi dis- 
raissedJ'’ For the “psychopathic” patient, such a piocess is called therapy, 
for the “sinner,” conveision In cultural cases or depiessions it is called 
leadership, revolution, lenaissance, oi icvelation 

“Wheie theie is no vision, the people peiish’"’^'' 

VI 

The basic conditions foi the atiophy of cultuial stiuctuies based on 
cotnpetion, conflict, class, and ego, and foi the clUorcscencc of sptmtanc- 
ous good will, are piobably those of iclativc plenty and secui ity, thiough 
either abundant souices of eneigy oi contiol of fcitility 

Nuclear physics offeis the possibility of both It also olTcis univcisal 
annihilation oi univeisal dominance and oppression Until the obsolete 
forms, anachionistic ideologies, and atavistic mentalities chstoiting the 
configuiation of the piesent political financial woild aic stipeiscdcd, the 
chief duty of men of good will is to sui vive, and to bung up chddien of 
good will and good skill, able iii turn to lecognizc then kind and to woik 
with them, We must “hang on” with dogged faith that “society as the 
patient” will also survive its histoiic crisis, and that, with oi without 
drastic theiapy, cultuial health will supeivene — faith sticngthencd hy 

^’Hermann Kcysolinii, Flip BooI^^ of ^Uotiage, H.iiniiirl, Hi.icc .ind Cciitipinv, New 
York., 1926, p 1 6, fooinoU 

oj Viovcihs, nxix 18 





CHAPTER XVIII 


The Contribution of the Psychology of Read- 
ing to International Cooperation'^ 

By RUTH STRANG 

Pwfessoi of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Unwet sity 


T he line or aeoument ui this papet is as follows: Unclei standing 
iindeilies intei national cooperation and control of clestiuclivc foices, 
this undcistanding can be gained by mass methods of communication, 
one of the most important means of communication is reading, people 
all over the woild should leain to i end with adecpiatc comprehension, the 
applied psychology of reading contiibutes to this goal of a literate woild 


Undcistanding Thtoiigh Woildwtcle Communication 

The ciying need of the world is foi peace. Ignoiance is the enemy of 
peace, In the words of the pieamble to the UNESCO Constitution. “Ig- 
norance of each othci’s ways and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the histoiy of mankind, of that suspicion and misliust be- 
tween the peoples of the woild through which then diTcicnccs have all 
too often bioken into wai.” To understanding must be added faith — 
faith based on a long chstance view of human progiess and a sense of 
man’s possible destiny. Theic is much suppoit foi the thesis that ‘'inaccu- 
rate and inadequate modes of communication aie at the root of the 
world’s present difficulties ” At least it is true that “communicative be- 
havior underlies and makes possible collective and corpoiate bchavioi.’’^ 

Understanding, perspective, and a vision of a better world cannot be 

•[C/ Oiapter X by Irving D Lorge ] 

iM.ipheus Smith, “Communicative Ilchavioi,” rsy<,/wluj;iciil Ket'icw, LIlI, SeiHcmbcr, 
1946, p. 294. 
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achieved without mass meaas of communication. Effective means of 
communication among the peoples of the world can focus attention on 
the common interests of humanity, “show the reality of human progiess 
in the past,” and present concretely the potentialities of the future. 
Psychological bariiers to communication among peoples must be le- 
moved For example, mass methods of communication can promote a 
popular understanding ol applied science, which will free people not 
only from hunger but ftom the fear and insecurity that anse from m- 
abihty to procure the physical necessities of life. Large groups of people 
will no longer be driven into war by want. 

Reading ai an Auemie of Communication 

Of the major media of mass communication— the press, the radio, the 
cinema, and television— the oldest and most widely used is still the 
printed word. Accordingly, conservation of the world's inheritance of 
books, piepaiation of new litciature to piomote international good will, 
tiansktion of the cherished treasures of human wisdom from all ages 
and nations, and the exchange of printed mateiials among all the coun- 
tries have long been emphasized m programs foi promoting interna- 
tional cooperation Fiction la particularly useful m building the leader’s 
understanding of other peoples— their mores, the ways m which they 
are like him or different, and the leasons why they behave as they do 
Accurate, undistorted, complete information in readable foim is essen- 
tial for worldwide communication 

The real effects of reading have been studied m a limited way The re- 
sponses people make to a passage reflect their reading ability, then mental 
alertness, the need they feel to communicate ideas gained from then 
leading, as well as their interests, attitudes, and activities ^ In an experi- 
mental study, Chernngton’’ found that a single lecture and the reading 
of a single pamphlet markedly influenced students’ i espouses on an atti- 
tude test, Giay* reviewed some scattered evidence that 

-Ruth Strung, ZxploiaUon tii Reiuhng Fatlems, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

M Chernngton, Methods oj 'Education m hleimtional Attitudes, Teachers Colligc, 
Columbia Umvcrsity, New York, 

^ firr'icie, TV, May, 1947, pp 
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j, Reading a distorted account increases the inaccuiacy of college stu- 
dents’ information on the subject 

2 Confidence m the source of the information leads the reader to 
accept It 

3, Readers without initial bias about a person or pioblem build up 
either favoiable 01 unfavorable opinions as a lesult of reading favor- 
able or unfavoiable editoiials. Headlines likewise influence the atti- 
tude of readers 

The effect of argument and emotional appeals vanes with the poi- 
son’s predispositions Instead of neutulizing an existing piejudice, 
propaganda opposed to it may inci case the pei son’s pei plexity, in- 
decision, and conflict, and have no effect on his pieconceptions and 
biases. When opposing points of view aie presented, the majoi itv of 
readers tend to follow their pieconceptions and biases ” 

5 “Emotional” appeals are more effective than “rational” piopaganda 
in influencing votes 

Reading must be recognized as a two edged swoi d Aggressive ten- 
dencies aie present in nations having high peiccntages of litciacy " Read- 
ing may lead to aggressive nationalism and international ill will instead 
of to world biotherhood and peace Nevei tireless, leading, vaiied as it 
may be in its effect on people’s bdiavioi, icmains a majoi avenue of 
understanding It makes possible the spieatl of inloimation within and 
across national boundaries 

Litaacy a Pieiequisite to Coininiinicatwn tlvough Punted Soaiccs 

Though the printed word is indeed poweiful, it does not influence the 
vast numbers of human beings who cannot lead 01 wi itc, “It will be im- 
possible foi humanity to acquuc a common outlook if laige sections of 
It are the illiterate inhabitants of a mental woild cniiiely diffeieni fionr 
that in which a fully educated man can have his being, a world of supci- 
stition and petty tiibalism in place of one of scientific advance and pos- 
sible unity Thus mass campaigns against dliiciacy and foi a common 

’Helen J.imeion Crnsscn, “FlTcets o£ AttiUidcs oC Hr Re.uler mion Cr.Ueil HckIiiik 
A bility," unpublished doLlcn’s dissertation, Division of Hr SoliiI Stitnces, UnisLisUv of 
Chieigo, 194G 

“I L KsndLi. "S.llvation Through URiaty,” Sihool ami Siiticly, I XIV, Dcumbn 7 
1946, p 3p6 
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fundamental education must form part of UNESCO’s progiamme It 
IS because literacy is a prerequisite — though not a guaiaiitee of full per- 
sonal intellectual development and of international awareness and under- 
standing that UNESCO plans a campaign against illiteracy. This cam- 
paign has been planned “to promote the kind of common learnings 
which every citizen of the world really must have.”®” 


Campaigns Against Illiteracy 

One of the most thiilhng national piograms foi increasing literacy 
began during World War I when Doctor James Yen, a Yale graduate 
who had studied the psychology of reading, was called to Europe to 

•^Comment b> Harry B FnedgoocI 

The teaching of reading as a means of combating illiteracy within nations is at the crux 
of Doctor Strang’s campaign It stands to reason, however, that in a world which contains 
over two billion people speaking 2,769 different languages, one of the outstanding banicis 
to mutual understanding is die lack of a common medium ot expression 

Bismarck once remarked that the key to the power of the English speaking peoples was 
to be found in their common language His thought poses a question can an interlanguage 
link the vital, but divergent, national interests of independent nations? 

Through the jears hundreds of such plans have been suggested, but only two have 
acquired enough of a following to be consideicd seriously The first is Espeianio, a syn- 
thetic, artificial language that looks like Spanish and sounds like Italian It was invented 
in 1887 by a Russian physician, Zamenhoff In over fifty years, the numbei of ns adheients 
amounts to only about forty thousand 

The second, Basic English, by 1939 was being taught m approximately thirty Euiopean 
■countries The three countries which have developed it most extensively are India, China, 
and Russia I A Richard's most spectacular success was achieved with one thousand native 
Chinese seamen, who were taught a sufficient command of Basic English in six weeks to 
•qualify them for naval instruction in the operation of destroyer escorts In eighteen weeks 
all had passed the course Of these only one hundred could speak English prior to their 
introduction to Basic, while three hundred of them could not even write their native Chinese 
Doctor Richards stresses the fact that the amazing results can be duplicated with any other 
linguage by reducing it to a comparable Basic form German and Spanish, for instance, le- 
duce to Basic in two thousand words Professor Chao Yuan Ren of China’s Academia 
Sinica has developed recently an eight hundred and forty-nine word Basic Chinese 

Those who advocate the universal adoption of Basic English are not proposing to force 
it5 acceptance on an unwilling world They suggest, rather, that all of us share a common 
method of expression for the sake of promoting unity of thought and purpose Wherever 
other countries similarly simplify their language, the English speaking peoples should 
participate unequivocally in the culture and tradition of each of them by the same device 

Obviouslv, this means of intercommunication is only one of the ways m which mutual 
good will and understanding can be fostered 

^Julian S Huxley, UNESCO, Us Pwpose and Its Plulosophy, Public Affairs Press, 1947 

^The University of Chicago Round Tabic, “Can UNESCO Educate foi World Under- 
standing^ A Radio Discussion from Pans by Etienne Gilson, R P McKeon, J B Piicstley, 
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work with two hundred thousand Chinese laboicrs building tienclies in 
France. When the war was ovei Doctor Yen leturned to China wheie 
he found ilhteiates in eveiy province eager to learn to read “It is estn 
mated that since igad ten million peisons have learned the twelve hun- 
died chaiacteis consideied necessaiy for simple leading The aveiagc 
cost for all China was |i 40 per pupil Aftci the inva.sion of China by 
JapaUj this piogram was taken ovei by the People’s Military Tiaining 
Corps. 

The essential features of Doctoi Yen’s method seem to be as follows 

1 Building the idea of a literate China 

2 Creating a “climate of willingness to go to school” thiough posteis 
and handbills showing how igiioiancc hindeis China’s piogiess, by 
governois’ pioclamations, by laws taxing illileiates, by paiades and 
mass meetings 

3 Piepaiing a list of the thousand most commonly used Chinese 
characters— a “basic Chinese,” comparable to “basic English ” 

4 Reciuiting teachers from government and mission schools who 
woik on a volunteei basis 

5 Developing the “brothcihood” idea that a peison should teach 
otheis as soon as he himself has learned 

6 Piepaiing cheap, caieftilly giaded leading material books each con- 
taining twenty-five lessons with ten chaiacteis in each lesson; little 
paper coveted books lor aitisans, fatmeis, soldieis, and olhoi woi le- 
ers, a weekly papei wntteii as fai as possible in the thousand most 
commonly used Chinese chaiactcrs Thus people aie taught to lead 
with mateiials which at the same tunc impiove then citr/enship, 
health, and economic efficiency 

In 1921, Russia began the laige^t liteiacy campaign in history As m 
China, hteiacy was associated with an idea “An ilhtciate people cannot 
build a Communist State,” Lenin said 

Procediiies included the following 

I Simplification of the leading pioblem— a phonetic alphabet was 
adopted, and people wcie taught to lead the languages that they 
spoke lather than only the official Russian language, as had foi meily 
been the policy 

and G D Stoddard," (tidsili Hni.uli..ist m Coopt i.nitm with the N.ition.il nioadt.tstmx 
Coinpanv), 'Iht Univtisitj' of t,liiL,tj.'o, Cliit.tf'O, lltuiiilitr i, Nuiiilitr is^l. p in 

•Fiank C T .luliatli, 'I he Silciil Itillioii Iiuiidsliip I’uss, Nisv York, iijn, p it, 
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2 Preparation of textbooks in the principal languages 

3 Use of volunteers — "cultural soldiers”— as well as hundreds of spe- 
cial, paid teachers. 

4 Surveys of illiterates 

5 Government pressure— after August, 1931, illiteracy became a legal 
offense 

6. Campaigns to teach leading to all age levels In 1933, Stalin an- 
nounced that ninety per cent of the people of the USSR could read 
and write 

Other countries — foi example, Guatemala, Poland, and Mexico^'’ — 
have employed similar methods government pressure, “each one teach 
one” systems of free instruction, and simplified reading material 

In the United States the methods and materials of the Army have been 
described in detail Witty' ^ summarized the Aimy’s methods as fol- 
lows 

1 Functional reading matei lals— illustrated 'manuals, film strips, 
planned repetition of terms in diffeient functional contexts, a sup- 
plementary weekly paper and monthly magazine, and other reading 
material 

2 Teaching of language skills as a whole, with attention to speaking, 
listening, writing, and arithmetic, as well as to reading 

3 Lessons easy enough so that the feeling of achievement is estab- 
lished at an early stage. 

4 Individual programs arranged so that learners proceed as fast as 
their ability permits 

5. Recognition of the importance of interest and motive 

6 Awareness of “clear objectives and specific purposes,” with “steps 
m their attainment outlined and objective tests used to check pro- 
gress at regular intervals.” 

7 Frequent use of the demonstration followed by exercises that apply 
what has just been learned and give the student a basis for judging 
his performance 

^iTnrenijtional Bureau of Education, “Campaign Against Illiteracy," Intemationcil 
Biiietjn of EdiiciUioii Bidietin, XX, Third Quarter, 1946, pp 107, ui, 113 

“Paul A Witty, "Army Experiences with Readers and Reading and Their Implications 
for Postwai Education, ' Appraisal of Ctment Piticticei in Reading, (Annual Conference 
on Reading Held at the University of Chicago). The University of Chicago, Chicago, VII, 
SupplemcnMry Educational Monograph No 6i, pp io-r4 
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The Psychology of Reading 

Many features of the piogiams briefly descubed arc in accoid with 
sound leading psychology It that psychology weie fully undei stood, 
howevei, many piograms ioi the impiovemciit of leading would he 
more unified, efficient, and efficacious 
Peihaps a diagiam, leprcscnting an expansion of the S -» R foimula, 
will convey more elTecUvely than woicls alone an undeisLanchng of the 
dynamic or functional concept of reading 


0 -S-R-T-P 



0 repiesenls the dynamic self with its leadincss foi leading, us chang- 
ing and persistent moods, its expectancies, its incomplete activities, and 
other motivations The goals and needs of the oiganism, and Us bias 01 
false assumptions diiect Us altcntion Thus the “set” ol the organism not 
only regulates the elloit put forth in leading, hut also inflticnces the 
selection of books, favors certain paits of the books as against otheis, and 
controls the meaning deiivcd. Thus, loo, the icadci’s “set” may icsult in 
efficient leading because his knowledge ol what to look loi and his ability 
to see relationships, iccogni/c impoitani ideas, and skip ovei mclevant 
mateiial impioves Ins conipichciision and ineieases Ins s[)eed On the 
other hand, the readei with a biased 01 chstoited mind sel may be “blind” 
toother points of view, give overpotency to pails of the passage 111 accoid 
with his pieconceived ideas, and make lalse assumptions 
S stands, foi “stimulus configuialion” Reading is a visual task, and 
requires a ceitain degiec of visual efficiency The stimulus cues liom any 
given passage, however, aic cliflerent lot cvciy leadci, depending upon 
his mental ability, pievious experience, piescnl needs, and futuic goals 
Psychologists need to know much moie about what cues are used in lead- 
ing and how they aie used Perception— the abiliiy to disunguish one 
foim from anothei — is guided by the situalion goal set, as in the ease o( 
the nurse who read “abominable calumny” as “abdominal cavity ” Pei- 
ception of woids is also checked by the pei .son’s cxpeclation II the wind 
read does not fit into the situation as pciccivcd, the icadci looks al it 
again 
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R calls attention to the piocess of interpretation of meaning “Mean- 
ings are in persons’ minds, not m words, and when we say that a word 
has or possesses such and such meaning, we aie really saying that it has 
evoked or caused those meanings Thus the inteipietation of meaning 
IS highly individual Moreover, language i equires a “leap of the imagina- 
tion” from the word form to the meaning that the writei wished to con- 
vey by It In order to interpret the passage accurately, the reader must try 
to think and feel with the author who is communicating This process 
of putting oneself m the writei’s place is especially important in leading 
about persons or cultuies different fiom our own Among the obstacles 
to international understanding aie “the inability to transcend peisoiial 
experience m intergroup communication; stereotypes' the assimilation 
of material to familiar frames of reference, and the confusion oi peicept 
and concept.”'® 

T refers to the “trace” left as a result of pievious reading — some struc- 
tural modification, perhaps, following the discharge of tension thiough 
certain pathways Proficiency in reading depends upon the retention of 
previous learning No progress in reading would be possible it words 
and phrases continually remained unfamiliar The associations between 
wolds and their meanings seem to be stiengthened by the kind of ex- 
perience that gives reinfoi cement, especially the experience of having suc- 
cessfully reached the goal Reading, like games and sports, should furnish 
Its own reinforcement It should peisist as an activity because “it satis- 
fies.” 

P represents the perception of the next reading situation Because of 
his previous experience in reading, the person perceives the new situa- 
tion as pleasurable, threatening, “something at which he will suc- 
ceed,” “something at which he will fail,” an opportunity to streng- 
then his prejudices, or an opportunity to gam real understanding ol 
people or problems Thus his perception of the reading siuation in- 
fluences his response by creating certain expectancies and a certain read- 
iness 

Reading is part of a total situation, involving the peison, his environ- 
ment, and the reading material The person’s past experience, his piesent 

i=Edward L Thorndike, “The Psjchology of Semantics," Ameucan Jocintal of P,v- 
chohgy, LK, Octoher, 1946, 613-632 

’■'Daniel Katz, "Psvchological Barriers to Communication." The Annals of the Amen- 
can Academy of Poliiiccil Science, IlCL, March, 1947, p 18 
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needs and mclmationSj and Iiis future goals all enter into his reading 
proficiency. 

The person planning a piogiam for the reduction of illiteiacy and the 
positive impiovement of leading should apply the psychology of reading 
He should recognize and build people’s readiness foi leading, and help 
them to set foi themselves specific and attainable goals and ptii poses. 
By simplifying the leading ta.sk, he will make easier the peiception and 
interpietation of meaning. By assuring success and satisfaction in and 
through reading, he will increase letcntion of woi cl impicssions and help 
to create a favorable “set” towaid the next reading situation Thus he 
will make an impoitant contiibution to people’s undei standing of each 
other and to the impiovement of living, thiough knowledge gained from 
printed sources The piepaiation and dissemination of coopeiation pio- 
moting punted material among the literate peoples of the world is yet 
anothei problem ° 

^Comment by Robert C Angcll 

Doctor String’s concern lor ic.iding with arlcquate compithcnsion slnlus me u pic- 
maturc in the field o£ intcination.il communication So long as so iiitich o£ what is priiittd 
IS miskatling, it is perhaps best to ie.Kl with inidequatt comprehension Her aigtimtiu 
strikes me as a little like that o£ a pci son who is insistent that mediLine be tikea at a art.uii 
time eveiy day before anyone knows whetlici time is any mttlicine to ctiic the ilise.ise 

Comment by Thomas D Eliot 

I do not think that mere adept litei.icy will lesolve intern, ilional tensions It must m- 
dude adequate disenmination .iiid ev.ilu.itifin o( wh.it is le.ul geiieial stmaniie akiciitss 
can be imparted to children so that they will not be so suseejitihle to false prop,ig.intla, noi 
so prone lo cthnocentiic bigotries Even this will not sueeced wuhoiit aelequate fieedoni 
from fear and want, and basic eivil rights 

Doctor Strang’s reply 

There are many facets to the piobkm of inlei n itumal eooperation One fleet of basie 
import.inee is the universal enjoyment of civil lights ami fieetkim from fear ami w mt 
Another is the unconscious motivations tli it mllutncc the ittitiides and aetions of individuals 
and groups Still another facet is the role of understanding, cspeeially understamlmg ac- 
companied by acceptanee of persons as they aie and as they ean become Undci standing of 
other peoples may be gained from peisonal eontict and by vaiious ivemics of eommumea- 
tion— through an intcinational language, radio and television, motion pietuies, and 
reading 

There are also three facets to the problem of g.uning understanding tliinugh ro.idmg — 
(i) authentic facts supplied by .ill kinds of leading matoiiil, (a) ability to icad these facts 
ivith adequate comprdieiision, .ind (^) lesistancc to suseejitibilitv to false piojiag.md.i 
and errors of fact and interpieution UNF.SCO h.is lightly placed imti.d cmph.isis on the 
preparation of accurate, complete, undistortcd infoimition Howcvci, even svlulc this 
material is being prepaicd, people eiii lie taught to re.itl it Rciiiliiiy, .is elefineil in this 
article, goes beyond mere Woul lecogiiition to the bioael view of leading as the aliiluy to 
comprehend, intcipret, evaluate, and Jjijily svh.il is ic.itl This niuek' is limited to this one 
facet of the total pioblem 
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Toward a Sharper Accent on Man in History; 
an Essay on Relief of International Ten- 
sions Through Historical Study 

By QUIRINUS BREEN 

Piojeisoi oj History, Vnweuity of Oiegon 


AS o^E WHO IS coiicciaed with tiuth as tiuth, the historian is laced 
/^with the question whether his work is ot any earthly use toward the 
salvation of human society. The question is staled with poignant urgency 
by the many who think that very soon — at best within five or six years — 
mankind will be on the way eithei to destruction or to Elysiaii beatitude 
on this science blessed earth Now if the historian is pressed foi an an- 
swer as to what he has to offer here and now— or within half a dozen 
years— he may be regarded as a fool, no mattei what he says He may say 
that in so short a time he cannot provide an answer, and by that token he 
were useless If he should say that he /las an answer, who would believe 
him ? 

I believe, indeed, that the study of history can help mankind save itself, 
because it can make a considerable contribution to lestoiing man’s sense 
of the dignity of being human The histoiian can perhaps do nothing, 
within a few years, to prevent the destruction of the greater part of the 
lace, but he can help at least part of the race to die like human beings 
Whether dying or living, we ought to be human 

This view has been of concern to the best men of oui race But a great 
deal of talk and writing reflects it too little The awfulness of a possible 
destruction of civilization is over pictured in terms of catalogued items 
and of numbers of people lost — ^which losses wcie awlul indeed, as any- 
one knows who has bemoaned the destruction of the kbraiy of Alexan- 
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dna and the millions of people murdered by Lyi ants But moie awful than 
all that were it foi a man not to live or die like a human being 
The histoiian’s business is to preserve the record of past human events, 
to augment our information thiough leseaich, and to communicate his 
knowledge to society It is to the historian not ignoble to have a concei n 
for everything that man has done The whole 1 ecord is woi ih preset ving 
Now there is a close iclationship between this quest of the historian and 
the view that man has a pecuhai dignity. For alter all why should one 
care about the past of man if he is not woith something as an individual ^ 
The historian of biology is not inteiested in piesetving the lecoicl of each 
mscct, but the historian ol human beings is concerned to do precisely that 
for each individual Each human voice is unicpic, unlike that of Keats’ 
nightingale 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 

The Aegean waves Matthew Arnold beheld weie the same Sophocles 
had seen centuites before, but Sophocles and Ainolcl, how unique was 
each! The reseaicher knows tlie thiill of lediscovci ing some foi gotten 
witter or aitificer. The daily piaclice of the historian confirms the view 
that the individual man has a dignity which docs not jiettain to anything 
else in nature. 

But a number of histoiical ciaftsmen appeal loo little awaie of ecitain 
implications of this high view ol man Ralph Limon, fen example, is one 
of our Lop anthiopologists, as an anthiopologi.si he is ol course an his- 
torian. (His Study of Man, I have made requiicd leading in some of my 
classes ) Linton says 

Structurally man has so much in common with the othci mammals, 
especially chose of the primate order, that no other theory (than the 
evolutionary] seems tenable That the human mind was similarly evolved 
from animal mentality is less clearly clemonstr.ible, but there can be no 
doubt that the human brain and nervous system, its instruments, were 
so evolved The problems of the existence and origin of the human soul 
do not fall within the scope ol this book However, granting ihe existence 
ot the soul, there is no basic inconsistency between this and a heliel in 
the evolution of man’s body Divine grace was cci tainly capable ol award- 
ing a soul at any stage in his physical development ’■ 

^Ralph Linton, Sliiily of Man, O Appltuiii-Cctuuiy Cimip my, New York, ujUh p y 
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This IS a statemenl that— but for one sentence— a theologian weie 
captious indeed if he should disallow The guilty sentence is, The piob- 
lems of the existence and oiigin of the human soul do not fall within, the 
scope of this book ” This sentence spoils much It seems to say that the 
concession to theology was made grudgingly, that forthwith the authoi 
wants to be left to his traditional anthiopological devices Linton’s book, 
despite its value, cannot pioperly he called a study of man, foi one of 
man’s components is left out of further consideration His soul is left out. 
It were no more odd foi a chemist to infoim his students that H,0 is 
water, then to discuss water without the O. In Linton’s book man as a 
body-soul complex makes an entrance now and then— how could he stay 
the intention has been to deal with man as animal bnitum 
and not animal rationale A history of animal brutwn has enormous hu- 
man significance of course, for we are concerned with the history of our 
own origin and existence as body. By the same token the existence and 
origin of the soul is significant for a study of man, and the moie so be- 
cause the soul distinguishes man from the brute 

Halting between two opinions is better, howevei, than the one and 
only opinion characteristic of philosophical naturalism The natuiahst 
makes no acknowledgment of man’s soul, as does Linton There was the 
great James Westfall Thompson, one of my own reveied teachers, whose 
contribution to medieval studies needs not our praise. His imagination 
was such that he could give a sympathetic treatment of the cult of the 
Virgin— which I realized one day when he graded C a papei in which I 
had made a snide remark about it Yet when it comes to an unclei stand- 
ing handling of scholasticism he seems to get lost The scholastic method 
which Grabmann has made so plain and ci edible seems, to some gieat 
scholars even, something almost missing significance One may well ask, 
why ? It IS perhaps in pait our Reformation heritage of belittling natural 
man. In view of iheir estimate of man the Refoimeis lejecied the serious 
use of speculation in theology Luther led the way, and while Melanch- 
thon and Calvin tiied to find a foimiila wheieby human icason 
could be given a place in theology, they could not produce it Ceitamly 
Kant had much to do with it, foi if God, freedom, and immortality ai e 
unknowable, how can men take the scliolastics seriously ? While Kant 
gives succor to romanticism and to practical piety, the naturalists also 
defer to him What, then, is the sum of all this but the present mood of 
irrationalism^ Man is deflowered with respect to his reason. It is on that 
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account that scholastics aie treated patronizingly — and pooh-poohed. I 
say nothing of the devotees of John Dewey, who see little more in Plato 
than some tiite data for the histoiy of education, and in Aristotle see 
nothing exciting. The chief themes of human discourse (Kant’s God, 
freedom, and immortality) aie all meie matteis of opinion How, then, 
can there be an aigument against the stiongest dictating hu opinion to 
the rest, save the aigument of counter violence ^ 

But the reply of violence (though one possible aspect of the leply to 
tyranny) is not the most chai acteustic of man The leply of reason alone 
has that distinction. G Pico della Miiandola gave noble expression to it 
inhis Oiatton on the Dignity of Man Pico, who was inteiestcd in knowl- 
edge 01 understanding as an end, came to be outshoiited by those who 
wanted knowledge foi power The latter has in turn been effectually 
neutralized neither by the Enlightenment noi by modern humanitarian- 
ism In all our learning iheic still appeais the question (how can it be 
suppiessed^) What is a man? We know it is the question of questions 
for the historian, who deals with human events. But the confidence seems 
lost whereby a man dares to make a thumping affirmation of the dignity 
of man Meanwhile such as the Marxists do not hesitate to make then 
bold affirmations 

Surely, it is not dishonorable to hold that the Line is compatible with 
the good, or with the beautiful, for that matiei Of course history should 
present a true recoid of human events But the histoiian is moie than a 
mere name-clate-cause-effect machine. He is also a man He reflects on 
the nature and meaning of what it is to be a man Professoi Costigan* 
shows how fruitful have been the reflections of Maix and Fiend In view, 
however, of Costigan’s penetrating cuticism of these men it seems odd 
that he should characteiize as “outmoded concepts’’ the leligious and 
the idealistic inteipieiations of history Surely the religious conception 
has a View of man which out ciitic might find it casiei to live with than 
either Maix’s 01 Fieud’s. He thinks highly of Spenglei (more so than of 
Toynbee), but svhat is man to Spengler? Always the individual gets 
lost in such systems as giow out of Maix, Freud, and Spenglei The 
Judeo-Chiistian view (which absoibed the best of the Gicek) recognizes 
man as a rational animal and endowed with fiee will. Thus Sociates 
uispiitd his disciples with the notion that the imcxamincd hie i,s not 
worth living Moses and the prophets as.siimc that man is the suit of he- 

’^"General Studies,” Unittcisi/y of Wiishuj^ton, imintof'raphcd, pp 1*57 ifii 
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mg that can heaiken to the moral law Christ addresses himself to men 
as beings who find eternal life in the knowledge of God and as having 
the expectation of achieving a righteousness theietofore not thought 
possible of attainment I suspect that detractors of this concept of man 
dislike It because it derives in part from what religion calls revelation I 
will not argue the point, since I am no theologian It seems captious, 
howevei, to impugn an idea because its oiigin is not understood It is a 
happy circumstance that the millions can love floweis for their fragrance, 
that but few judge them by then origin. 

The dignity of man as the theme of histoncal study seems the obvious 
one It IS not necessaiy to deal less thoroughly than we do with environ- 
mental conditions, oi with groups, or with institutions But we must 
deal more effectively with man We fail because we do not reflect on what 
IS a man Of course wc hardly have the tools for proper reflection We 
have so long been away from metaphysics that we can scarcely under- 
stand the significance of its elementary terms Besides, the most respected 
men have so long denounced metaphysics, that it is hatd to believe there 
IS anything to it Now it seems we have no choice but to return to meta- 
physics Marx and other naturalists pronounce on the being of man as 
surely as do Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas We cannot accept any state- 
ment about man’s being that negates his dignity, for the true cannot con- 
flict with the good Charles Beard has stated that the historian has a faith 
Some of his ciitics have wondered if Beard is not tending to betray the 
scientific historical method If Doctoi Beard gives that impiession it is 
his fault, for a faith must itself be such that it does not conflict with 
reason 

The central concern of histoiy is with the deeds of a being of the 
highest dignity The histoiian has an eye for what leally matters in 
history, namely, man Several aspects of this have a bearing on oui sub- 
ject 

t Histoiy should never be piopagaiidistic in the sense of being slanted 
in favor of a particulai way of life (such as our Ameiican) or to the dis- 
favor of any (such as the Russian) There is but one loaded die— the 
dignity of man The historian is thus very truly an internationalist As 
a citizen he may have to make choices dictated by spot emeigencies such 
as national safety But as an historian he can speak only what seems to 
him based on objective evidence As an historian he is not first an Ameri- 
can but a man In this respect history is like religion, philosophy or fine 
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ait, m which man can always meet man Antigone giving honoiable 
burial to her traitor bi other exemplifies oui duty. 

z Histoiy ought not to be intcipreted in teims o£ its paiticulai aspects, 
save as .special monogiaphic studies There is of com sc a class sti uggle in 
histoiy, but it IS a pariiculai phase only To discern between the paiLic- 
ulai and the universal lequires a man to be a philosophci as well as an 
historian. He may have to be a theologian also Toynbee seems to H 
Holborn to be on the tiack but failing to icach hus dcstinalion (save in 
hope) Says Holboi n 

One could say also that his [Toynbee's] work renewed the great tradition 
of the Christian philosophy of histoiy, which dominated Western 
thought from Augustine to Bossuet, if this view ot history had not rested 
upon the belief that divine rather than human actions constituted the 
only objects worthy of speculation Toynbee icmains a humanist, and 
though he knows of higher hopes, the achievements ol man constitute 
the pioper subjects of research ' 

Toynbee doubtless has gone as fai as our genei ation is capable of going 
It is notfai enough Histoiy has a beginning and an end Ndan as lational 
01 as soul— as Lmtou .suggests 01 believes 01 hopes— is not ti actable to 
thepiuiiates If that is so, man’s destiny cannot be adequately cxpicssetl 
by a biological metaphoi Toynbee is awaic of this, but his thinking on it 
IS uncleai, Now when Linton speaks of soul, be uses a woi d whose moan- 
ing IS defined by Chiistuui theology. It picsumes levelaUon And, as 
Gilson put It Once you aic in possession ol that lovekuion how ean you 
possibly philosophize as though you had nevei heai d ol it This can be 
paraphrased for the histoiian Once man is defined m icims taken laigcly 
fiom levelation, how can one lefleei upon his destiny as though man 
were essentially a pinnate? Inothci woids, the histoiy ol human eultuies 
in then cycles is not a histoiy ol the whole man It is a monogiaph on 
one aspect of human events I do not decry such moaogiaphs But the 
part is not the whole 

Let it be tiue that oui genci ation cannot cxpi ess the whole as it ought 
in historical teims (I will leadily acknowledge my own inability) 
Nevertheless wc can say oui wotk is but partial We can acknowledge 
that we are only monogiapheis Theie is an uigency about this, foi wc 

Rei>iew of Ijtctiittoc, M.iv 31, nj j^, p, 2<) 

'Lticnnc Gilson, S/jih/ n/ Mcilnu nil Vhihsnt’hv, Clwiks Sciilinu's .Suns, Nnv Yolk, 
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have indoctrinated a generation to think that what we said about history 
pertained to the whole man We have given a generation a learned fault- 
mess This has had much to do with the very prevalent notion that man 
really is no more than the brute With two world wars on the head of 
our century the tendency toward violence has been strengthened It is 
worth our while to begin seeing ourselves as human beings, and thinking 
as they ought Even a drop of dignity, like blueing in a tub, can effect 
much Grotius’s Lao/ of War and Peace softened even Richelieu 
3. The historian can do much toward changing man’s sense of values 
Man ought to have a better concept of what is good One can and ought 
to advocate the notion that life consists not in the abundance of the 
things a man possesses. Juvenal’s Vantty of Human Wishes has been 
appieciated as clever satire more than as solemn truth. Juvenal’s ineffec- 
tiveness comes in part from not knowing what kind of life ts good, or at 
least from being unclear about it. I take the pedestrian view of good as 
that which is undimmished being An apple is good to the extent that it 
has no worm or rottenness. A man is good when he is unimpaired in 
body and soul, and when the body is made to serve the purposes of the 
soul We thus call good a culture in which manifestly the pursuit of truth 
and the exercise of individuality are unhampered — unhampered, that is, 
by an excessive standard of physical living or by a gi eater demand for 
power than is necessary to defend the pursuit of truth and the exercise of 
individuality The economic interpretation of history has rightly been 
called a notable achievement of modern times It has, however, often 
been used mistakenly It has fed a cynical Machiavellian estimate of man 
It has confirmed the persuasion of those who say. Tell me how a people 
makes its living, and I’ll tell you what that people is Thus we encourage 
power politics, instead of politics for the benefit of man This economic 
view IS of the same cloth with that which pronounces on St Fiancis that, 
after all, he must have had lice If there is a consciousness of the tiue 
dignity of man an economic interpretation can (along with explaining 
this important aspect of events) exemplify the frequent imbalance be- 
tween man’s physical and spiritual pursuits The charge that this were 
moralizing will be serious in the eyes of the unreflecting only It seems 
evident that — if man is a body-soul complex — the historian of human 
events cannot but be curious as to what happens to the entiie man 
In what I have said, I have certainly not intended to belittle that which 
our American historical guild has achieved. I am proud to be of its mem- 
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bership. But I am moved by a concern about our sons and daughters as 
future citizens of the world The “one woild” which is coming into being 
(by compromise or by violence) will continue to be tense with hostilities 
unless a veiy strong coie of oui race has a leverence foi human dignity. 
The historians can do much to show young people how fiuitful (in new 
ways) the recoid becomes when looked at in the light of what a man 
tiuly is. 

As I see it we have no option about this Fascistic cynicism and Maix- 
laii materialism aie no meie academic questions. The life of man as man 
IS at stake It is a pai adox that with these non-acadcmic, real life questions 
we must deal academically We cannot make decisions of the sort made 
by the State Depaitment, but we make decisions moie momentous, foi 
they lie in the realm of spiiit That is a considerable lesponsibility. 



CHAPTER XX 


Ideology and Power in the Strategy of 
World Peace ^ 

By DAVID BIDNEY 

Reteaich Associate, The Vtl{ing Fund 


I Atomic Energy and the Chsu of Humanity- 

T he uevelopment of atomic energy has revolutionized the whole 
piocess of war and the concept of peace, and upset the traditional 
notion of the balance of power among nations Man’s ability to induce 
nuclear disintegration has made it possible for him to produce cultuial 
disintegration on a scale never imagined before Atomic war is essen- 
tially a war of annihilation, just as the release of atomic energy involves 
the transmutation of elements and the conversion of mattei into radiant 
energy The atomic revolution, therefore, necessitates a conespondino- 
social and axiological revolution 

A crisis offers the possibility of disaster as well as an oppoitunity for a 
new creative advance The nations, especially the big powers, are now 
faced with a crucial decision whether to participate in one intelligible 
world of universal values, or to go on competing with one another within 
their conflicting, private cultural worlds, whether to seek their mutual 
welfare within the framework of a genuine, democratic world oidei, or 

iTiiL resL-irch involved in the writing of this luptr was conducted under the liberal 

'■ 

-This section us well as section three is hived on an earlier papei entitled “The Concept 
ot Cultural Crists ' published m the Amencan Anth, apologist , XLVIII, 4, Octobei-Dccem- 
hcr, 1946, pp 534-552 

^The self-allotted task of the critical thinker ind social leader has ever been to eall at- 
tention to the imminent danger of some crisis and to indicate prospeets £01 resolving it, 
therein turning the critical situation into an oppoitunity for cultural progress There is, 
therefore, a direct relation between intellectual cultural cicativity and social crises 
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to piotnote their own mtercsU and so-called soverei^rn power luespective 
of the social cost The alternative of power politics has been tried exclu- 
sively throughout recorded histoiy by the “practical” statesmen and has 
led to a senes of ever inci casing disasters Perhaps, now, with the threat 
of planetaiy destiuction, the altcinative of a univeisal, human ordci and 
common civilization envisaged by the gical spiritual leaders of all ages, 
may yet be put to the test 

It is one thing, however, to point up the ideal direction foi a resolution 
of the world’s basic piohlcm, it is quite anolhei to indicate the piactical 
steps to bring about this consummation. It is all veiy well to submit the 
proposal that the woild is in need of a super-national government and of 
international laws Hut one has also to leckon with the existing culttiial 
situation which makes it impossible to piocced immediately with the 
lealization of this ideal Whethci the woild will icspond to this “most 
challenging oppoittmity of all histniy” with constiuciive vision and 
achieve greatness, or whethci it will find the task too dilficult— that is 
the question of oui troubled tunes Fiom a histoiical pcispective, as 
Arnold Toynbee"’ has icminded us, the foimula ol “Challenge and Re- 
sponse" in all historical epochs [novides the culttiial conditions of human 
progress Whether we ol this c|)och have the gieatness of mind and 
courage to meet oui challenge, 01 whethci, as h is lecently been claimed, 
“all signs indicate that we aie lading to meet the challenge,"'’ is some- 
thing which yet lemains to he seen. 


2 The Pioblem of One Wmlii tn Thcoiy and Piattice 

Politically, the quest foi woild unity is as old as tlie recoided histoiy of 
man All the empiie htuldcis wcic motivated hv this ideal But they all 
sought a unity of powei and dominion, an imposed, ”01 game” unity The 
crucial question ol oui times, then, is not, vShall wc liavc woild unity'’ 
but rather, What I{tnd 0/ unity \luill lue hiwe'^ Unity on what tei 
Shall wc substitute foi the one world which the Nazis di earned of, the 
utopian, classless, woild society envisaged by the Maixists^ Oi shall we 

'See, for ts.implt, I mci\ Itocss piipiil,ir disLiivsion <if Ihc .liliildmv of I’ciae, II.iipii 
dm! Biothcrs, New York, 

'Ainnkl J 'loynbct, 1 Slin/\> of ()\{oi<l Uni\(.iMl\ Puss, Ntw \o[k, U) 17. 

tliaptci V 

“Sutcmciu by rinit^^nL^ ('(iiiimiiuc nf Atoiiiit Suonlists, Nt'W Ym/y limes, Junt v*. 
1947 
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rathei strive for a voluntary, democratic world ordei based on the concept 
of a supra-national government which recognizes no absolute, soveieign, 
national rights and is dedicated to the ideal of world peace ? 

Of course, we of the twentieth century aie especially conscious of the 
unity of the woild from a functional and geogiaphic point of view. 
Geographical isolation is a thing of the past Economically, too, the 
development of specialized industries and of woiId tiade has made all 
nations dependent on one another Culturally, howevei, we aie still 
living in ethnocentric worlds of our own creation, woilds which aie the 
products of our diverse human historical expeuences and geogiaphical 
environments The question arises, is it impossible for men to emerge 
from then ethnocentiic worlds to paiticipate in a common cultural 
world, and if so, how is this to be achieved? 


The answer would seem to he, as Plato discerned, that it is possible foi 
mankind to emerge frona its cultural caves and behold a common woiId 
in the light of the sun, piovided men learn how to distinguish scientific 
knowledge based on leason and expeiience of natui e, from the subjective 
opinions and wishful notions derived from then limited, tiaditional 
cultural enviionments Through scientific knowledge alone can man 
conceive of one woild subject to umveisal, natural laws the same foi all 
Only a science of cultuial phenomena capable of pioclucmg a sense of 
human cultural kinship, paiallel to the sense of biological kinship which 
we have as members of the same species, can overcome the cultiual 
isolation and conflict which is the cui se of our times 
I Since the common cultural woild of man is pnmanly an ideal world 
•of common objectives, of moial values and piinciples, it must neccssauly 
depend upon the common will and efforts of mankind for its leahzation. 
Hence, we must not assume, as the Positivists and Functionalists among 
us lend to do, that because of the intei dependence of modern societies, 
the human woild is m fact one’' Meie functional oi geogiaphic mter- 
/ dependence of cultures is a mechanical kind of unity which would apply 
to any kind of woild organization or lack of organization A genuine and 
significant woild unity is one characteiized by the mutual acknowledg- 
ment of common values oi objectives; it is a teleological unity manifested 
m harmonious social, political, and economic relations Only in such a 
common universe of cultural participation can iheie be leal or ciiduimg 


Ow Wothi, Simon and Sckster^ New York”'*!”!!” ^ discussion m his 
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peace As Wendell Willkie so cleaily realized in his One World, unless 
the United Nations dedicate themselves siiiceiely to the actualization of 
this waitime ideal, this Second Woild Wai, like the Fust World War, 
will have been nothing moie than a “costly fight for power” ending 
“with an armistice, not a leal peace ” The ideal of one world requires that 
toe substitute a stiaiegy of peace fot the strategy of war, since peace is not 
merely the absence of overt strife, but is rather a positive social state and 
common mental attitude which must be delibeiately cultivated and pto- 
moted. 


3 The Piobletn of Ideological and Suiaival Crises 

Every genuine cultural crisis maiks a transition to some new form of 
cultural life but it does not of itself indicate the direction which events 
will take. Cultural crises may be either constructive or destructive In so 
far as the cutical sittialinn is a product of the levolt of human agents 
against self-destructive culiuuil ineitia and is intended to pieparc the 
way for consti uctivc, socio-cultuial reforms, it may be a decided good 
On the othei hand, a society may diift into a critical situation, such as an 
economic depiession, without any piioi dehbeiation on the pait of those 
affected Rut whatever the origin of the ciisis, it may be converted from a 
potential evil into a potential 01 actual good The good envisaged may be 
the restoration of the status quo or some radical refoim. The issue be- 
tween conseivalives and laclitals is whelhei the status quo is to be main- 
tained until there is absolute pi oof that change is necessary, or whether 
change is desirable so long as thcic is no indisputable evidence to the 
contrary The phase, “to icstoie law and order,” so often used in times of 
unrest is, foi this reason, highly ambiguous, since the real question is, 
What Iqnd of law and or der shall we have and who is to decide the form 
it should tafe'f Law and oidci may he “restored” cither by remstituting 
the old Older of social afTaiis 01 by removing the sources of discon- 
tent 

Fiom the peispectivc of theoiy and piactice, a cultuial ciisis may 
appear in the idcational-affective e\pci lence of individuals as a basic con- 
flict 01 mcohciency of thought and emotion which occasions a suspension 
of voluniaiy and intellectual activity Thus one may speak of scientific, 
moral, 01 ichgious ci uses when he wishes to refci to the fact that com- 
monly accepted iheoiies, ideals, and beliefs have bioken down because 
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coatiadicted by new evidence or found incompatible with new condi- 
tions Similarly, a practical crisis may be demonstrated by the unwork- 
ability or incompatibility of prevailing institutions or customs and by 
the suspension, through active or passive resistance, of normal oi routine 
cultural behavior 

There is usually considerable lag in the conformity of theory and 
practice, a radical change in theory not being immediately accompanied 
by corresponding change m practice, while leactionaiy practice is often 
misrepresented as in accord with tiaditional theory In this manner, 
many Quislings and Lavals have sought to justify then conduct in teims 
of the professed, ideal traditions of their people In an era of transition 
each party lepresents its own position as progressive and that of its op- 
ponents as reactionary Only critical, particulaiized thinking, an un- 
biased eye for correlating party labels with pragmatic consequences, and 
a measure of histoiical perspective can piotcct a society from unwitting 
cultural con uption and eventual self-destruction 

In the long run, theoretical and practical crises are bound to be closely 
correlated, a crisis m practice leading to dissatisfaction with prevailing 
theoiy or ideology, particularly on the pait of the aiticulate intellectuals, 
or else, some radical innovation in iheoiy undermining accepted social 
institutions In democratic societies, especially at election time, social 
radicals as well as reactionaries and consei valives have a tendency to 
develop what appears as a a tsts complex and to envisage either the intro- 
duction of certain measuies or the failure to suppoit certain refoims as 
making for a potential social crisis — an eventuality which, it is antici- 
pated, would arouse public anxiety and win partisan adheients for a 
particular platform or candidate. On the other hand, in non-democratic 
societies, whether of the right or the left, governments tend to supervise 
the education of their subjects and to institute various modes of “thought 
control’’ to make ceitain that no subveisive ideas penetiate the social 
mind or aflect opinion While it appears to be the case m general that 
societies are more likely to accept ladical changes in times of tioubles, 
the crisis acting as a kind of lultuial catalyst, totalitarian societies must 
depend on such practical emergencies to a much greatei extent than 
democratic societies, since the foimci make no piovision foi peaceful 
change 

One may distinguish tsvo corresponding types of ciisis, namely, sw~ 
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uwd 01 existential crises and axiological ot ideological cuses Survival 
crises involve the piesei vation of the existence of a given society, axiolog- 
ical 01 ideological cases refer to tiansformations in the foim or system 
of values of a given cultuie In a suivival ciisis, the question is, to be 01 
not to be, in an ideological ciisis, the pioblcm is, how to be and what to 
be. Put in Dai winian terms, the issue is the factual suivival of the fittest 
as over against the noimalivc deiei mination of the fittest 01 most woithy 
10 suivive. 

The tiagedy of ideological crises lies in the fact that so many of them 
need never have occuiicd, if only the disputants did not regaid polai 
values, which ought to complement one anothei, as if they were mutually 
exdusive. In the political sphcie theie is always the temptation on the 
part of those in powei to govern in the intciests of one class or vested 
interest, even though the opposition may lepiesent a polar interest essen- 
tial foi the well being of the stale In a democratic society, this admittedly 
evil practice is mitigated somewhat by the fact that the opposition paitly 
may look forwaid to govei lung in lui n and thus eithci undo or offset the 
raeasuics mtioduccd by their predecessors. In totahtaiian governments, 
howevei, the myth must be inculcated that the party in powei alone lep- 
resents the titie mteiesis of the state as a whole and that any opposition 
to its rule IS ticason 

In histoiical expeiience, ideological and suivival ciises aic closely 
bound togethci, since man is [iicpaied to satiifice his veiy life, if need 
be, for the values and institutions which icnclei his life meaningful Man, 
It appeals, is not content with meic sclf-pieseivation in the biological 
sense, since the self he is mo.st conceincd to pieseivc is his cultural self, 
the one expiesscd m his moial, icligious, aitistie, and scientific ideals and 
practices A society, like an individual, may sometimes be too weak tO' 
cope with the social fences which eonfiont it, and may, in fiustiation, 
yield its will to hve m oulei to escape the bin den of an existence which 
It finds mtoleiablc The decline of many native societies when brought 
into contact with Wesicin peoples points up this .social altitude Modem 
Zionism, on the oihei hand, c|uiic apaii fuim its political tendencies, is at 
boltom a folk expiession of a culluial lenaissancc among the Jewish 
people, hioLiglu ahoui hugely by a giowing .inti-Semilism which has 
made it impossible loi many jews to jiaiticipaLc in the cultural lilc of 
the European nation.s among whom they wished to live 
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4. The Struggle for Powei and the Ideology of Powet 

Ideological and survival crises are brought closely together by the 
struggle for power between nations or classes. The closer the cultural 
similaiity, the more intense has been the rivalry for terntorial expansion 
and dominion— a fact which the history of modem Europe amply illus- 
trates Karl Maix has made the world conscious of the class sUuggle 
within society, and by thus render mg diveise economic gioups class 
conscious has intensified the conflict Marx has taught the workers and 
those intellectuals who identify themselves with the working class to 
distrust the profession of umveisal social ideals and to detect behind 
every idealistic principle some concealed economic interest As a result, 
there has developed among laige segments of contempoiary society a 
pel petual crisis complex, since it is maintained that there is no rational 
or peaceful way of reconciling opposite social values, and that the so- 
called state of peace between societies and within non-Commumsiic 
societies, is but a truce 

Whereas formerly ideological and power crises weie kept distinct and 
the attempt was even made to justify expansionist or impci lalislic ten- 
dencies by appeal to universal values, now the quest foi powei has be- 
come an end in itself. Ideals have become the tools or instuimeius foi 
rationalizing the irrational will to power of some paiticulai nation 01 
class The Marxists m particular now seek to “debunk” all idealism in 
culture history and to reduce all human ideals to symbols of economic 
power interests What is new, theiejoie, in the piesent world iimest, is 
that henceforth one may not sepaiate ideological conflict from the quest 
for powei as was formerly the case^ This is the significance of oui new 
age of ieolpohtt\ and materialistic cultural “dynamics” The “logic of 
poiver” has preempted the place of the power of logic and reason In- 
stead of power tn the service ofidecds, we now have the doctnne of ideals 
in the seivice of power Therein lies the ultimate meta-culUu al issue of 
out time\ 

Thus social and political secuiiiy are now legarded as Lied up with 
ideological identity or affinity The Russians, for example, ate using their 
active influence to enable Communist governments to take ovei in the 

^See W G Carleton, “Ideology or Balance of Power,” yats Sninmci, rp^?, PP 

590-602 The writer contiasts former nationiil stiugglct for jiowcr with modern itlcologiCiil 
conflius The point I am tonceriicd to make is th.it ideology and powei conlliets arc in- 
separable in the modern woild 
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countucs they have “liberated” Unless the demociacies eiicouiage the 
peoples within then sphere of influence to develop dcmociatic institu- 
tions, they will find themselves at a gieat disadvantage in maintaining 
their way of life 

5, The Metci-Aiithiopological Pi oblem Ideological Detei minum Veisus 

Fieedom of Thought 

Undei lying the new ideology of powei theie is a basic philosophical 
or meta-anthiopological assumption as to the natuie of man and of 
human thought The basic issue is one of thought-deteiminism vet no 
the inherent freedom and creativity of thought 

If one assumes with Nietzsche and Maix that ideals always seive the 
special inteicsts 01 will to power of some gioup, then it follows that 
thought IS necessaiily dctci mined by sociopolitical or economic condi- 
tions On the other hand, if one agices with Aiistotlc and Albeit Einstem 
111 postulating the fundamental cieativity of the human imagination and 
intellect, then it follows that man is inheiently capable of tianscending 
the limitations of his sociocultuial cnviionment, notwiihsianding the 
very considciablc influence which they exeit upon him. 

The atti action of the theoiy of thought deicimimsm foi many histo- 
iiaiis, sociologists, and anthiopologists, lies m the fact that it puipoits to 
explain scientifically the natuial laws of culuiial evolution and to picdict 
the couespoiiding stages of development in divcise cultuic systems On 
the othei hand, those who, like the piesent wiiici, deny such tinilineai 
cultuial deieiminism, contend that human aifaiis aie not entiiely a 
matter of science and that due allowance must be made foi the aits and 
humanities as independent, significant factors in the cull 111 al piocess 
They would question, fuitheimoie, the claim that ctiltuies aie logically 
intcgiated wholes whose charactei is deici mined by the piedominance 
of some one cultuial element such as economic conditions 01 family re- 
lations 

It IS significant to note that ideological, historical dcteiminists incon- 
sistently assume then own ability to transcend the ideological lelativism 

“Sec Wilhelm Reich, The Mass Psychology of Fascism, Oigonc Institute Press, New Yoil, 
19.16 Reich li.is cli.iwn .ittciUion sluiiply to the lag between changes in ideology and the 
economic base nl society, pointing out that personal chai.iclcr stuicnne is foiiiuil in early 
childhood and is tlieiefoic imieli moic conseivitive thin the forees of technic il pioduelion 
Thtie IS, llieiefoie, iceipiocal inniience between ideology and economic social coiidilions 
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they discern in the historical piocess In faiief, historical relativism, 
whether it takes the Eoim of historical idealism oi historical materialism, 
tends to be accepted as a scientific theory of cultural development, 
piecisely because its adherents claim to piesent a timeless or absolute 
perspective, Hegel’s idealization of the Prussian state of his day, and 
Mar\’s ideal of a classless society are cases in point In piactice, this means 
that cultural relativists tend to deny the objective validity or ideal uni- 
versality of any system of thought other than their own Thus what ap- 
peals to be a scientific, lelativistic doctrine of the stages of mental evolu- 
tion becomes, in practice, the justification foi iigid intellectual dogma- 
tism and authoritarian intolerance of dissent which piecludes any 
genuine synthesis of, or lespect foi, opposing views 
The contiast between the theory of ideological determinism and of 
intellectual fieedom may be illustrated by reference to the diverse con- 
ceptions of the methodology of science to which they lead If, for ex- 
ample, one adheres to Maixist theoiy, no scientific inteipretaLion is 
allowed to contradict the absolute formula of dialectical and histoiical 
materialism Science virtually becomes the handmaiden of a given dog- 
matic philosophy and in this lespecL parallels the medieval doctrine of 
the subordination of science and philosophy to theology A case in point 
has been the changing reception accorded to Einstein’s theory oi rela- 
tivity, in so far as it was thought to be essentially idealistic or compatible 
with dialectical materialism 

Similarly, the arguments used by Lysenko to controvert the scientific 
genetic theory of an internationally acknowledged expert such as 
Vavilov, reveal the subservience of Soviet science to Marxist political 
philosophy Thus science tends to be subordinated to “secular myth”^ ' 
svhich coerces all thought and permits no adverse criticism 
On the other hand, the theoiy of the freedom and cieativity of thought 
insists upon the primacy of fact or verified expeiience ovei theory. 
Science is piogressive, piecisely because its lesults are regarded as subject 
to levision and reinterpretation in the light of new discoveiies A scien- 

“The Sources of Soviet Conduct” by X, in Cuneut Affctm, July, 1947 This 
article, believed to be by George Kennan of the United Stites State Department, gives a 
clear, tactual description of the practical impoit ot Communist ideology as regards the 
attitude of Soviet Russia toward other nations 

i^Sce Philipp Frank, ‘Enutein His Life and Timci, Alfred A Knopf, New York, 1947 
^-Karl Sax, “Soviet Science and Political Philnsoph>,” Snentific Monthly, July, i 9 - 17 j 
PP 43-47 

^"^Reid Bam, “Man, the Mjth-Miker,” Scientific Monthly, July, 1947, pp 61-69 
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tific hypothesis is, as Einstein has maintained, a fiee invention of the 
mind to reader intelligible the facts of experience within a limited field 
of obsetvation and is subject to vciification by empirical obscivation and 
pragmatic consequences It is this combination of intelleciiial creativity 
and practical respect for the data of experience, this self-coitective^'^ func- 
tion of scientific method which accounts foi the advance of scientific 
achievement 


6 . The Concept of the State and the Pioblem of Wotld Oidei 


One’s theory as to the nature of man and the functions of human 
thought also has a direct beaiing upon his theoiy of the natuie of the 
state and international relations In so fai as thought is held to be deter- 
mined by economic 01 powei interests, theie is no objective good com- 
mon to all classes Hence Marx and Engels’' were quite consistent in 
legarding the slate as essentially a power 01 instrument foi the piotection 
of the mteicsts of the dominant economic class while modciating the 
conflict between classes It follows that any given state is in a condition 
of pet petual cnsis since any opposition to its policies may logically be 
construed as a thieat to its dictatoual powei Tbis overt or coven conflict 
mheient in the veiy structure of the state may evenlually be oveicomc 
only when the levolutionaiy pioletariat seizes conliol of the state appa- 
latiis and succeeds in “liquidating” all oihei classes Only then, when the 
“dictatorship of the prolctaiiat” has achieved its goal of a classless society, 
may one look foi waid to a “withering away” of the state as an insti ument 
of coercion According to Lenin’s State and Revolution,'^''' men will 
gradually giow accustomed” to biothcrly love and to scll-iegtiUuion in 
the pursuit of common ideals and interests when thcic is no Itiithei eco- 


i>Scc James B Conant, On Vnileistm^mg Sutnt, , Yak Nuv Himd, 

1947 The author's distinction between the sti ite^y and tactics ol seienee is espeeially 
illuminating 

1 ’Fric.tlrich Engels, The Ongin of the Faniiiy, Pni’&tc Piopeity and the istatt Iiitcm.i- 
licnal Pubhsheis Company, New York, igp, p 155 IJic ,tate "is i inoduct ot soeietv ai a 
particular stage ot development, it is the admission that this society hul involved itsell 111 
insolnblc self-contradictions and is clelt into irieconcilahit antagonisms which it is powti- 
Icss to exercise But in older tint these antagonisms, classes with eondiLUng eennoiiiie 
mtciests, shall not consume themselves and society in fiuitless stiiiggle, 1 powei, ap- 
parently standing above society his become ncccss.iiy to modeiau the eonllict ,tnil keip it 
mthm the bounds of “oidu", and this powei, aiiscn out of soeitiy hut pi leiiig itsdf 
inovL It ami increasingly aliLnating itscH fiotn it, is the suu ” 

i“Sce V I Lenin, Suite and fJcra/H/ion, Little Lenin Lilii iiy, 1 |, Iiutiiialioiial I’uhlisluis 
eompanv. New Yoik, 1932, pp 68, 73-75 
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nomic incentive to class stiuggle The conflict within the Communist 
party itselt, and the purges and treason trials of the founders of the 
Soviet Russian State since the death of Lenin, demonstrate the fallacy 
of his utopian assumption 

If, however, one grants that ideas and ideals do have an objective 
reality and validity and that men by natuie do have common interests, 
then It is possible to conceive of a universal good in which members of 
a given society may participate On this basis it makes sense to conceive 
of the state as a moial person^’ which represents the tiue interests of all 
classes or groups The state is then not piiraarily an instrument of coei- 
cion but an agency for the piomotion of the common welfare and the 
harmonization of opposite interests As such its power rests on the con- 
tinued assent of the governed, and not upon enforced submission 

With regard to international affairs a similar contrast prevails. In so 
far as the state is thought to be primarily an instiument of economic 
powei, all states must regard one anothei as avals who threaten one 
another’s secuiity and sovereignty. The relation between states is, there- 
fore, one of perpetual ensts If, however, the state is held to be piimaiily 
a moral person concerned with the welfare of its members, then states, 
like individuals, may unite to promote then common interests without 
loss of their integrity and power of self-determination A world govern- 
ment based on international consent is a logical consequence The ideal 
of perpetual peace between nations becomes a practicable objective 

In view of this analysis, the problem confionting the United Nations 
becomes intelligible The conflict between Soviet Russia and her de- 
pendencies On the one hand, and the Anglo-Amencan deinoa acies on 
the other, is owing to failure to agiee upon a common theory of the 
state and of the natiir e of man The Maixian Communists think in terms 
of two extremes, namely, either a dictatorial state governing in the name 
and interests of some economic class, oi else an anarchic, stateless, class- 
less society whose members have so altered then character structure that 
they have become conditioned to seek one another’s welfare without 
governmental supervision Since the latter alternative has not been real- 
ized and, according to Stalin,’® is not likely to be leahzed in ihe near 

I'See the scholarly paper on “The Founding Fathers'* by M F X Millar tn Foundations 
of Demoaacy, edited bv F E Johnson, Institute for Religious and Social Studies, New York, 

1947 

’®See Joseph Stalin, Foimdauons of Lemntsm, Little Lenin Libiaiy, 18, International 
Publishers Company, New York, 1939, p 119 “The achievement and maintenance of the 
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future, there remains only the former alternative In the case of Soviet 
Russia, the tension is enhanced by the alleged hostility of the capitalistic 
democracies to the Communistic foim of government 
Hence Soviet Russia is wary of yielding any of her “sovereign lights” 
or of participating in good faith in any plan for world government Thus 
the"one world” objecttve tuhtch onginally tnspned the formation of the 
United Nations may now be seen as involving a confusion between an 
ideal possibility and the actual cultural reality The tiagcdy of the sttua- 
tion lies in the fact that, cultuially, disiiust soon becomes mutual and 
thereby cieates its own justification Theie can be no actual one vvoild 
unless the nations of the world acknowledge its validity as an ideal com- 
patible with diversity of group and national interests The only alieina- 
tive is the never ending struggle foi a piecarious “balance of povvei” 
which has already been the souice of two world wai s within one genei a- 
tion. 


7, Ideological Theory and Political Practice 

While it appears that theie is no immediate piospect of leconciling 
the conflicting ctihuial and political views of the CommiimsLic stales 
with those of the democratic, capitalistic states, this should not be taken 
to mean nothing can be clone to alleviate present socio-ciilttiral tensions 
It does mean that we must not delude ouiselvcs into believing that the 
resolution of this world pioblem may be leadily achieved ihiotigh 
mutual good will and especially through a sympathetic “unclcistandmg” 
of the Communistic point of view' The uoublc with the counsel of 
“undei standing” is that one party is asked to do all the untlci standing, 
while the other patty apparently may do as it pleases, on the assumption 
that adverse ciiticism may be attributed to lack of undci standing of its 
legitimate needs and intentions This, it may be lecallcd, was pieciscly 
the propaganda tactics pursued by the Fascists and Nazis piecethng and 
duung the Second Woild War In view of the abuse of tins weasel woid, 
It must be emphasized that mutual unJet standing is not enough since a 
de facto understanding of diflerences does not necessaiily bleed hai- 

clictatorship of the proletariat is impossible witlioiit a parly winch is stioiiR by a ison of Us 
solidarity and non discipline But non discipline in the party is inconceivable witliinit unity 
of will, without complete and absolute unity of action on the jiait of all mcmliers of the 
Party . The Party becomes consolidated by purjimg itself of ojiportunistie elemeiiis," 
On tins premise, the state constantly needs sliengtlicmng rallur than wc iheiuiiK 
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mony; it may as well, and often does, breed mutual contempt and hos- 
tility 

There is a common tendency on the pait of so-called practical men 
to assume that theoretical issues aie not important and that the immedi- 
ate task IS to face practical objectives upon which agreement is possible 
This practical approach assumes that leasonable people will readily agree 
to “self-evident” truths, and that differences of opinion regaiding means 
can be easily adjusted. 

What the advocates of the practical approach fail to appreciate is that 
the sphere of the practical is relative to, and is delimited by, one’s theo- 
lettcal ideals The determination of the practical objective may involve 
an entire ideology oi philosophy of social life which comprehends a 
special configuration or hieiarchy of values Hence what may be practical 
for a member of one society may be highly impiactical for a member of 
another What is practicable foi a Moslem is not at all so for a Hindu — a 
condition which has led to the setting up of two distinct dominions in 
modern India In brief, an objective is piactical not only because it can 
be achieved but also in virtue of the fact that it is considered desiiable 

It may be readily granted that self-interest and mutual feai of aggra- 
vating tensions may lead to some cooperation on practical issues which 
aie not very vital or do not require any radical reorientation of one’s cul- 
tural peispective. The willingness of the United States to do business 
with Japan almost up to the time of Pearl Harboi is a case m point Both 
parties to an ideological disagreement may yield a point here and there 
in the hope of gaining some gi eater advantage for themselves in the 
future But it would be foolhardy to mistake such good will tactics for a 
genuine reconciliation or for unity of puipose It is significant to note 
in this connection that Lenin-'’ quotes Maix to the effect that “II you 
must combine, then enter into agreements to satisfy the practical aims 
of the movement, but do not haggle over principles, do not make con- 
cessions in theoiy ” 

Thus while the Marxian Communists subscribe to the inseparability of 
theory and piactice as a philosophical doctrine, politically they are pre- 
pared to compromise themselves and enter into agreements with op- 

’■’For a pjcvious anaUsis of this point, see David Bitlncy, “On Theory and Piactice, ’’ 
Uinteisity of Toionto Qiuuialy, 1937, pp 113-125 

-“V I Lenin, Wlial Is to Be Done'', Little Lenin Library, 4, Inteinational Publishers 
Company, New York, 1929, pp 27, 29 Sec also Bertram D Wolfe, “Lenin as a Philoso- 
pher," Pcutisen Reiietti, jLiK-Augiist, 1947, pp 396-413 
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poiients m order to maintain their ultimate objective-' Marx was. the 
first to proclaim the tactics of the “demociatic fioni” and Lenin"" later 
leminded the party members that, “The Communists support every 1 ev- 
olutionary movement,” and that, “We aie obliged foi that leason to 
emphasize geneial demociatic tasks before the whole people ” It is these 
tactics of combining m a “United Fiont” with unsuspecting libeials that 
have often enabled the Communists to gam contiol of oiganizations 
Politically, therefoie, the Communists tend to subsciibe to the doctrine 
that Men ends justify ati\i means they consider expedient — a “piactical” 
doctrine which has seived to disillusion many a fellow tiaveler who has 
been attracted by some elements of their social idealism 


8 The Ideological and Political Apptoaches to the Reiolution of Soew- 
cultwal Tensions 

It is implied in the pieceding lemaiks that the resolution of inter- 
national tensions may be appioached fiom an ideological, as well as fiom 
apolitical peispective The ideological approach seeks to establish a com- 
mon frame of reference 01 system of cultural values as a piercquisitc foi 
any lasting social peace The political appioach makes its appeal to the 
satisfaction of immediate inteiests It is obvious that theie is no inherent 
incompatibility between these two approaches, pi ovicled one is not al- 
lowed to supeisede the othei There is, foi example, need lor immediate 
cooperation in chawing up peace tieaties and foi the ichabilitation of 

■uStc Joieph Stalin, Vonndmions oj Lenintsin, Chaptir VII tm "StMtep) iml l.iLtiLi. " 
--Lenin, op cit , p 8o For a revealing study oC the applie.ition iil llitse taeties on tlie 
American scene, see Amoitan Communism by James Oneal and G A Wernci I P Dut- 
ton and Company, New York, 1947 

=^Sce the paper by V J McGill on “Northiop’s WccitHg of Eiisl iiiiii Wesl," m Siicinc 
iifld’ Soorty, XI, 3, Summer, 1947, pp 249-59 According to McGill (p 259) " the 
authoi’s most serious eiinr is, the assumption that world undtistmding and (iicihca- 
tion require the adoption of a common philosophy, and a reformation of world culuiics to 
meet a preconceived ideal The error is dangerous bec.iusc the change of cultures anti world 
philosophies is painfully slow, whereas the need fur world underslanding is immednte 
and imperative The present task of the United Nations should not be to insist upon the 
best possible world philosophy, but to work out a modus vtucndi jierinitting diverse cultures 
and philosophies to vie and compete with one anothei amicably in a world oigani/eil foi 
peace It is rather amusing to find a wnlei who is so obviously sympithetic to the Mtrsist 
philosophy of culture insisting upon the irrelevance of theory in the lesolutum ol etimelii- 
porary world tensions He begs the whole question of whether it is jiossible to woi k out a 
modus Vivendi whereby eonflicting eultuies and philosophies may compete amieihl) with 
one ,inother, 
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Europe On the other hand, there are, as noted, definite limits to the di- 
rect, practical approach since ideological considerations soon make them- 
selves felt The failiiie of the Truman-Marshall Plan for the economic 
lehabilitation of Europe to win general acceptance is a case in point. 
Hence every effort must be made to promote common ideological ob- 
jectives 

One source of hope in the contemporary situation lies in the fact that 
both Soviet Russia and the Western democracies have the same ultimate 
objective of ultimate peace and the brotherhood of man They differ es- 
sentially m their strategy and tactics foi the realization of this common 
goal The Communists are committed to a philosophy of peipetual ernes 
01 “permanent revolution” until such time as their Utopian, anarchistic 
ideal of social eniiopy, or absolute equality, is achieved The demociats, 
on the other hand, are committed to a philosophy of harmony and ra- 
tional persuasion through majority vote in the resolution of social con- 
flicts 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that this unceasing ideo- 
logical conflict IS really one of means and not of final values In so far 
as the Communist is a social idealist, he finds much to agree with in 
the democratic doctrine of the intrinsic value of the common man and 
the humanistic role of scientific effort in raising the common standard 
of living Politically, the Communist stresses the fact of social responsi- 
bility, while the individualistic democrat stresses the role of individual 
initiative These are both polar interests which modern democt actes tec- 
ognize as mutually complementaiy ideals and functions 

Hitherto both Communists and democrats have acted consciously or 
unconsciously on the assumption of Social Darwinism by supposing that 
the struggle for existence within society is the condition for cultural evo- 
lution. They differed primarily as regards the locus and objectives of the 
social struggle The popular spokesmen for the capitalistic democracy of 
the late nineteenth century and early twentieth centuiy, men like the 
sociologists, Herbert Spencer and William Giaham Sumner, viewed 
the struggle m individualistic terms within the framewoik of a laissez 
fane economy of individual competition and opposed major social re- 
forms as interference with the laws of nature The Marxian Communists, 
on the othei hand, have maintained that the histoiical stiuggle is one 

Richard Hofstader, Social Dmmntsm tn Ameucan Thought, iS 6 o-igr}, Univei- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1945 
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between conflicting economic classes. To this Social Daiwmism the 
Marxists added the Hegelian, romantic postulate of the “dialectic” of 
history, thus interpreting the social stiuggle as a necessary, logical de- 
velopment"® Hence the Maixian doctrine piovidcd an ideal goal and 
a militant faith m the inevitability of final victoiy for the proletaiiat, 
whereas the Anglo-Ameucan Neo-Dai winian theoiy envisaged no final 
consummation and was utilized by its leactionary adhcients as a justifi- 
cation for the status quo of economic piactice 

Modem democracies have gone a long M'ay since the time of Spcncci 
and Sumner and aie now piepaied to lecognizc the icsponsibihty oi the 
state for the social welfaie of all its citizens // the CominunnU, similatly, 
were ftepared to discaul their foj m of Social Daiwtntsm and to tcplace 
the doctnne of the class straggle by the demociattc doctiine of common 
intetests, the way would soon be open for mutual coopaation The pies- 
ent growing tension is the product of mutual feai and distrust which in 
turn is the outgrowth of an outmoded, nineteenth centuiy ideology The 
conflict IS tnattonal precisely because it is not based on incompatible 
ideals or clash of material inteiests but on outmoded thcoues It is es- 
pecially tragic that at the vciy moment when the dcmociacics of the 
world are appioachmg most closely to the social idealism of the Commu- 
nists, the political conflict between them is at its height 

The practical itnpoi t of the above analysis can scai cely be cxaggci ated 
It means, in the first place, that cveiy cfioit must be made to alleviate 
tensions by stiessing oui common objectives It is up lo social scientists 
and philosophers to claufy the histoiical picsupposiuons of the conflict- 
ing social systems This task will not be an easy one, inasmuch as many 

Thorstem Veblen's tsssy, "The Saculiit Economics of K.iil Mii\ jiul IIis 
rolloweis," republished ui T/ie Place cj Saeme in UoiUni Cmhaatton and (U/ici P.uavs, 
Viking Press, New York, 1^42, pp 431-45G Vthkn dcmoiistiatcs (p 132) ih.it "It is not 
the M.irxism of Marx but the niatcnahsm of Darwin wliidi the sociahsts of tod iv have 
adopted " "Even Engels," he writes (p -137 n ), "m his latter-day foiniulation of Mnxisin, 
IS strongly affected witli the notions of post-Dnrwmian science, and icads Danvinism into 
Hegel and Marx with a good deal of naivete " The point I woiih! make here is that Marx- 
ism as a philosophy of social and pohucal cultuic i<. a synthesis of Darwinism and Htgehan- 
ism and that this synthesis accounts for its admixture of ruthless "lealism" and messianic 
faith 

-®What IS needed, especially, is a synthesis of philosophical analysis with the distinct 
perspectives and methods of the social sciences Foi a stimulating discussion of the need 
for scientific analysis of the presuppositions of contempoiary law and govciiuiieiu, see 
Felix Cohen, "The Eolc of Scienee in Government," Scieiuifii. Monthly, August, iggy, pi, 
i55-i6g 
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sociologists and anthropologists have adopted the relativistic perspective 
of the Marxists while professing opposition to its economic interpreta- 
tion of cultuie histoiy There is urgent need, therefore, for a complete 
reorientation of contempoiary social theoiy towaid the systanatic urn- 
vet sahsm demanded by the ideal of a “science of man” or a “science of 
social relations ” 

In the second place, so far as our own society is concerned, we must 
make every effort to satisfy the legitimate demands of labor for a higher 
standard of living and a voice in the regulation of industrial affairs This 
puts the responsibility on both labor and management to recognize their 
common interests and complementary functions in the social order We 
must demonstrate to the world, even more clearly than in the past, that 
class struggle is not inevitable and that class conflict need not lead to the 
triumph of one or the liquidation of the other 

There is grave danger at present that in our effoi ts to curb Commu- 
nism we may be led to condone fascistic tendencies A genuinely demo- 
cratic government which lecognizes its social responsibilities, and hu- 
manitarian industrialists who regard labor as a paitner in their entei- 
piises have nothing to fear from the totalitaiianism either of the left oi 
of the right 

In the meantime, political realism requires that we neither confuse 
ideals with social facts nor cease to pioclaim our faith in the democratic 
ideal and our criticism of those who would prevent its realization This 
means that we understand cleaily that Soviet Russia and the govern- 
ments under her control are practicing a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” a one party system of dictatorship It means, fuithermore, that 
we reject the ad hominem argument as to the obvious imperfections of 
our own demociatic society as an excuse for the dictatorial policies of 
the Communists in setting up puppet governments in the countries they 
have occupied “Understanding,” as practiced by some of our so-called 
liberals, consists m adopting the party piopaganda line of the ciiLics of 
democracy and in attributing to then own governments motives which 
aie alien to its ideals and policies 

A sane and realistic appraisal of factual, cultural trends is quite com- 
patible with a rational appreciation of democratic ideals There will al- 
ways be some disparity between cultural facts and ideals The real dangei 
to progress lies m refusing to leckon with the social realities, and m fad- 
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ure to distinguish clearly the democratic ideal from the exti ernes of the 
light and left which seek to maich under its bannei 

The Social Responsibility of the Sctentut 

Upon the anthropological or social scientists in paiticular falls the 
task of providing a common ideological frame of lefeicnce for the rela- 
tive perspectives of the diveise, sociocultural configuiations What is 
needed above all is a theory of sociocultiiial mtegiation which will fua~ 
vide a I ational, as well asemptiical foundation, f 01 the ideal of a common 
humanity. 

The appeal foi woild unity must be diiccted pnmaiily to the scientists 
of the world as the group most potentially qualified foi lealizing this 
objective Instead of the slogan, “Woikers of the Woilcl Unite,” 01 the 
implied but not articulated, “Politicians of the Woilcl Unite,” we might 
substitute the call, “Scientists of the World Unite ” 

The appeal to economic, class inleiests as a basis loi woild unity has 
been proved a failure The assumption of Maix and Engels that the 
proletarian class will somehow transcend the limitations of ihcir histoii- 
cal folkways and loyalties and combine to ciush then capitalistic oppics- 
sors, has been demonstiated as contrary to the facts ol cultuie histoiy It 
IS precisely the sort of ideal which may appeal to lalionahsLic, political 
exiles, to desperate, lootless men who cannot conceive the siiong cukuiul 
and emotional bonds which unite a people icaied in a common liadition. 
The Communist leadeis fuitheimoie failed to leckon that class 01 social 
differences are no bai to participation in a common cultural peispcctivc, 
so long as all classes alike accept the given system of social values and 
their places in the social hierarchy The peasant, foi example, will not 
resent his feudal landloid and may even fight to piotect him in piesciv- 
ing the traditional social hierarchy — a fact which was demonstiated in 
Hungary after the Fust World War w'hen the Hungai lan peasants bi nke 
the back of the Communist 1 evolution Cultuial anthiopology pi ov ides 
many examples of societies, such as the Austialian aboiigines, w-ho tol- 
erate gross inequalities because they accept ihe aiiangements of then 
cultural folkways It takes a complete and radical social and cultural 1 evo- 
lution foi a given class lo demand the abolition ot all classes but itscll 

"‘I am indebted to Doetoi Paul I’ejos foi this txamplt 
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The class of scientists, on the othei hand, is by its very nature the one 
group in modern society which is, and ought to be, dedicated to the 
principle of objective, universal truths I do not mean that all scientists 
are free of prejudice oi of the limitations of then cultural enviionment, 
all I do wish to asseit is that the scientut as scientut pursues the one 
method capable of achieving univeisal, veiifiable lesults, and thereby 
also a common universe of discoujse and action Science is the one cul- 
tural process which is self-corrective and piogiessive, piecisely because 
It IS both free and self-disciplined, free in its universal postulations 
and disciplined in reckoning with the data and consequences of expe- 
rience 

From a social point of view, therefore, the scientist requires a demo- 
cratic, cultural enviionment which will guarantee him complete fieedom 
of scientific thought and lesearch The freedom of science and political 
fieedom are thus closely bound together The scientist is logically and 
moially bound to lesist the coriuption of science which lesults fiom the 
piactical application of the theoiy of the sociological determinism of 
thought Such an “integration” of science and society reduces science to 
myth or political propaganda and renders the scientist incapable of com- 
municating intelligibly with other scientists of clifTerent cultural back- 
giOLinds 

The scientist, and especially the anthropological or social scientist, can- 
not and ought not be indiffeient to the sociopolitical situation in so far 
as It affects his veiy existence as a scientist Scientific objectivity does 
not imply sociocultural indiffeience, the Olympian attitude so often as- 
sumed by scientists is hardly appropriate to the socially conditioned ani- 
mal which is man Hence the scientist who is aware of the humanistic 
implications of his vocation”® must be on guaid against the twin ex- 
tremes of ideological regimentation and social uiesponsibiliLy Scientific 
idealism, like philosophical idealism in general, tends to neglect the social 
and material conditions of genuine, scientific enterprise, and thus nega- 

-'’Mj point IS that the scientist as scientist, and not only as citizen, is and ought to be 
concerned with the major sociopolitical issue, of his society This, of course, does not rnean 
that he must tahe a partisan interest in all political struggles, since much of politics may 
be of interest to him as a citizen of a community but not in his role of scientist 

^’Science as *1 human vocation is part of a "humanistic” education The all too rigid 
separation of the sciences and humanitie!, has fostered the attitude that the scientist must be 
obiectJie in die sense of "bc3ond good and evil ” Tins, T should maintain, is a presump- 
tuous, sclt-dcfeaiting altitude 
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tively helps prepaie the way for the cultural irrationalism and mytho- 
logical fanaticism to which It IS opposed in principle 


10 Conchston 

The human world is one in fact, but the character oi quality of that 
unity, whether it is to be a world of common humane values fit loi civi- 
lized man to live in, or whethei it is to be a world of social entiopy or 
one shaken by perpetual crises— that is the question which we of this 
generation are requiied to answer The general dii ection in which a reso- 
lution of the social and cultural tensions of our times is to be sought is, 
111 the mam, clear What is needed above all is the active faith and united 
resolution to make the ideal of a common cultural objective foi mankind, 
and of a world democratic society, one that will woik both at home and 
abioad Foi unless we are sincere 111 0111 conviction that the ideal of a 
common humanity is a practicable ideal, and aie prepared to make the 
effort to provide the adequate matei lal, social, and educalional conditions 
for Its realization, then most assuiedly it will not work 

In the last analysis, the final test of the sincciiiy of one’s faith, whcihci 
It be the faith of the theologian, of the huraamsl, or of the scientisi, is the 
effoit one makes practically to achieve the lealizatioii of his ideals, This 
IS thepeienmal challenge to human ficedom and intelligence 

''Comment by Gottfiied Salomon Dclatour 

There is a mutual distrust between scholais and politicos Howevci, idcis aie in siiviei 
and the new Ancilla-rehtion is the dependence upon the state With tnitmoded theories of 
man and the state we cannot overcome iclativism nnd perspectivism Since ntliei reli);imis, 
moral and cultural thoughts, not of our Jewish-Chiistian tradition, have sliiken mir lieliif 
m the absoluteness of our history and cultuie, I think we have to find a new euininon 
ground and to build a new Pantheon 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Idea of National and International Sanity 
By GOTTFRIED SALOMON DELATOUR 

Visjtmg Lectiiiei, Columbia University 


Intioduclion 


I N Ills MAJOR WORK, The Laiu of Civilization and Decay (Allied A 
Knopt)j Brooks Adams made explicit his premonitions of the decay 
of our international order Holding the view that human activity is but 
a special means of dissipating solai eneigy he could generalize that, aftei 
the establishment of any gieat social ordei, “A stationary period may 
supervene, which may last until ended by wai, by exhaustion, or by both 
combined, as seems to have been the case with the Eastern Empiie; oi, 
as in the Western, disintegration may set m, the civilized populations 
may perish, and a reversion may lake place to a primitive form of (social) 
organism ” 

This prediction has been verified by our geneiation The woild, victois 
no less than the defeated, seeks desperately for answers For, behind the 
question posed by this Conference, lies an anguished plea, calling on 
science to enlighten the dark background of oui time 
The question of “sanity” and the quest tor a scientific answer leveals 
a deep uniest about the “facts” of national and international insanity 
The scientist is considered a fact finder m America, with the task of in- 
foiming the people who, with their common sense, will choose the 
piopei way out of confusion But what is a fact? The eminent scholai, 
Heniy O. Taylor, answered a romance of the mind He said “that m 
eveiy field of human thought and life, fact will be whatever the mental 
or psycho-bodily processes of apprehension and coordination accept and 
leconstruct as fact”' No new examination of old empirical mateiials 


^ Henry O 
Conipinv’ and 


l-nloi, Fact The Romantc of Uwd, Copj right, 1932 by The Mjtmilkn 
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will dispel the misery into which we have been, led by delusions Delu- 
sions are not the antithesis of science Indeed, we shall see that empiri- 
cism has merely substituted, even it unwittingly, a new lomance foi the 
old one Theiefoie, resignation of our false pride in otii objectivity is the 
sine qua non of a successtul attempt at reconstiuction. To this end, we 
need— fiist — a synopsis ol the situation and not meiely a critical analysis, 
for such analyses do not proceed far enough to demonstiatc the fact of 
a “false consciousness " Anyone who has evei had any cxpeiiencc with 
parly politics has surely found the sophistic distoition of ideas as 
weapons, and facts twisted accoiding to paitisan inteipietation The 
falsity IS not a he This is most unsettling to the utihtaiian idea that 
honesty in politics, as well as business, is the best policy I think that even 
an optimist must agree that, in this age of piopaganda with a mass pio- 
duction of opinion, public opinion does not follow the path of i eason 
We must always remain awaie of emotional cioss currents And we must 
lecognize the “pragmatic tiuth of falsity,” so highly effective in totali- 
tarian countiies 

But to think purely pragmatically is to lack the Coiesight that comes 
horn imagination Oui piesent mood of crisis comes fiom the iinielent- 
ing feeling that we have failed to mastci man Constantly, we have been 
talking of societies, giotips, parties, classes— but what ol man? Theic 
have been but two aiiswcis— a magical one oi an ethical one, and man 
ctthei disappeais m the collective, oi stands out as a pet son These two 
positions aie in a dialectic piocess, the dialcclic ol might and mind 
Eithei we sacrifice man foi power oi we raise him towiud his spiiiiual 
destiny 

At present, it appeals as though we have lost faith in the ercalivc lole 
of ideas Instead, the intelligentsia has been mobilized in the powei and 
party struggle, has become the usei of ideas and not the cicatoi Reality 
exists only in the political-economic realm All oihci ideas aic called 
Utopian, and yet it is these di earns and the men who dieam them which 
have given the ideal of a new community a communion of realization 
When we speak now in biological terms of “sanity,” instead of “equi- 
librium in mechanical teims, what do we mean, if not concoid and 
haimony among men? We use the old teira of “oiganism” as an analogy 
of the aiticulated unity The pimniive and the ultimate aim is unity 
Let us remember that this has always been consideied the ideal In the 
mind of the masses, this unity has a muactilous quality because it tomes 
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to them as given and it enchants them as magic £iom anothei woild. 
Their leaders aie always charismatic, and masses are always piimitives, 


Magic in Our Time 

In a single epoch of advanced civilization and great scientific progress, 
like our own, one often unexpectedly notices an impetuous flood of magic 
beliefs in their primitive forms These are phenomena of collective, 
pathological suggestion which strike society after great wars or famines, 
during periods of terrific misery When humanity is physically and 
economically impoverished, the critical faculties of the group-ego are 
impaired and the instincts of the collective unconscious rise to the sur- 
face In a weak and impoverished society, a prey to anguish, suggestion 
finds fertile soil, because of the predominance of emotionalism, just as in 
a man endowed with a highly developed critical intelligence, who is ill 
or convalescing from a serious ailment, the way is open for an uprush of 
primitive ideas and a reversion to the search for the supernatural and 
for magic ^ 

It IS quite obvious m our time of psychoanalysis and psychosomatic 
medicine that the comprehension of the mind appears as important as 
the experimental knowledge of the body. However, the pievention and 
treatment of mental disorders cannot be directed according to the prin- 
ciples that had such success m the control of infection, the improvement 
of sanitation, etc All practices of modem magic medicine fiom mesmci- 
ism to Christian Science, from Coueism to the Swamis of Vedanta, are 
forms of spiritual healing In the face of the problem of life and death, 
birth and disease, sufferers of all ages react in teims of an orientation 
toward magic Only the illusion of progress prevented us from consider- 
ing the residues, suivivals, and regressions of the primitive mind, not 
in exotic and far distant countries but in our own The exclusive investi- 
gation of infantile minds provided an acceptable explanation to save our 
conceited appraisal of urban rationalism 

Hegel affirmed chat magic is characteiistic of all times and people, 
magic conceived not only as the piactice of medicine men, but as a nexus 
of ideas, fascinating and enchanting Men of genius, wiar leaders, and 
explorers, as well as the masses, are under the spell of visions 

-Arturo Castighoiri, AdvenUnes of the Mind, Alfred A Knopf, New York, 1946, p 415 
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There is magic m the facts determining fascination (a word that be- 
cause of Its significance is closely related to sexual images), charm (which 
derives directly from cat men, meaning poem, from verse, from rhythm), 
enchantment (which etymologically deiives from chant'), or witchcraft 
There is magic in the fascination of ideas that permit or accompany this 
state of mind, in the facts which develop in it and which in their turn 
bewitch those who determined them, active magic which derives from 
natural facts or from an exceptional mood, but above all from faith in 
success and fiom the will of the enchanter, who imposes faith and will on 
his listeners This state of mind is the ground on which all beliefs and all 
faiths are born — the condition in which critical judgment is suppressed 
or silenced This is why, as we shall see, in a broad sense — the history of 
outstanding men, warriors, and poets, founders of religions and ex- 
plorers, adventurers and healeis, is closely bound with that of hallucina- 
tions, visions, collective obsessions and mass suggestions, and belongs to 
the history of magic “ 

In oui day the basic decisions on which the louLine of government 
lests aie made by magic and countei magic Political quacks of today 
use methods not dissimilai to the hypnotic 01 hystci ical stales induced by 
the magician Men with a cntical spirit aie not good eithci as political 
leaders or blind followcis. The maintenance of powei dictates not only 
the setting up of a cleat diffeientialion between the leaders and the led, 
but also guarantees of a superioiity of the luling class, expressed in codes 
of chastity, purification, and the renouncement of matci lal goods Ascesis 
01 self-contiol is the means of mass contiol Those who aiousc passion 
must themselves be impassionatc 

The element of myth in all 0111 political techniques and the “Satya- 
giaya,” the powei of the soul, show that oui mateiialistic and positivistic 
oiientation misses the main tiend of social life It is an eiior to describe 
magic as a pathological phenomenon It is a rhythm m the manifestation 
of man’s deepest desiie foi beauty, peace, and goodness, and foi the eiotic 
arts of the creative phantasy Scientific rationalism apparently does not 
fill this cieative need, but seems to exert a critico-destiuctive influence 
As Henry O Taylor put it 

The age of scientific innocence is past It is not merely that the limit- 
less range of our ignorance is realized, which was known before, if 

, pp 27-28 
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more narrowly Doubt companions the thoughtful scientist along the 
path of hts investigations and lurks behind his discoveries He suspects 
the adequacy of scientific fact, even of all postulational and experimental 
science A need is felt of surer basic principles and a consistent and im- 
pregnable procedure * 

The human mmd, according to Vico, describes a cycle from sensation 
to imagination and thence to reflection, from violence to law, and then 
completes its turn back to sensation and social violence Civilization 
comes to an end, piedicts Vico, m a “barbarism of the intellect,’’ which 
is worse than the primitive “barbai ism of the senses ’’ 

Symptomatic of our i elapse into barbai ism is the recrudescence of 
polytheism in the guise of relativism. Our vision and action, tradition 
and morals, as well as our beliefs, are no longer absolute Together with 
nominalism, devaluating the ideal woild, goes voluntarism becoming 
activism which has ruled out the whole piocess of participation and 
identification with the transcendent. 

Philosophy 

Philosophy has attempted to reconstiuct a monistic system by lelying 
on a central discipline of science This choice of a central science is a 
metaphysical construction of Weltanschauung based on science 
All oui scientific knowledge presupposes the belief m the unifoimity 
of human nature and reason However, in the great period fiom 1770 to 
1830, complementary or divergent lights from abroad peneiiated our 
ideal world Secularization meant not only emancipation from church 
but the opening of the system of the Occident to all Oriental influences 
From Herder to Hegel history in a new sense appeared and the universe 
was governed by a demi-God, demtutgos Languages, religions, and 
states weie bound to a social ordei m history 
Positivism and idealism were attempts to leslore spiritual and social 
order, by establishing the stages and defining the forms of the whole 
movement Only ascent and descent, progiess and decadence, the normal 
life and death circle with rebiith, gradual giowth, and slow decline 
could be discovered The disenchanted soul declaied the icligious and 
metaphysical spirit dead Positivism was “Catholicism without Chiisten- 
dom” (Thomas Huxley), the natural sciences weie basis foi 

^Tajlo], op cit , p 83 
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dogma, proved by the miiacles o£ technical achievements, but it was no 
system o£ salvation The old wisdom was not replaced, and in this empti- 
ness there returned from the “unconscious” all kinds of magic We can 
say It was a process of “alienation ” Beginning with the W eltschmet z and 
all kinds of accusations against culture, pessimism was the outstanding 
feature from Schopenhatici on to the philosophy of Klages which de- 
claied the spiiit the adveisary of the soul 


Paganism 

A new anthropology has contested Christian humanism and reverted 
to the ancient Roman ideals In Seneca and Epictetus, reflection was cen- 
tcied in the peisonality which declared its independence from the world 
Man can achieve harmony with the leason which rules the world This 
ideal can be lealized by those few who are capable of living according to 
lational noims The plebs, devoid of reason, is pathological The average 
man, diiven by his passions, ends up in conflict with himself and with 
society Independence is conciliation with oneself The will to be cured 
in this stoic psychotherapy is a self-affiimalion of man who has the ideal 
of the sage In this situation "odt profanum valgus et arceo" is the evpies- 
sion of the apathy toward social impiovement Life poses toi a Roman a 
negatively heroic task, to know how to die 

Paganism was levived 111 the Renaissance of classical antiquity At the 
same time, Reform in a Christian sense meant the restitution of the 
oiiginal Chiistian community apait from culture, which was adiaphoui, 
no means of salvation This rigid attitude led to sectarian dissent, the 
modern foim of a monastic order Any compiomise with social con- 
ventions was looked upon as a surrender of the destiny of man Not 
levelation, but only conscience prescribed the letieat from common and 
public life Solitude again saved the human person fiom the sinful world 
This world persisted and was accepted by the intellectual layman against 
any holy order The state was not Christian and the new, flourishing 
trades and arts, sciences, and techniques could not be organized accord- 
ing to the Holy Sciiptuies The priesthood was defrocked, the layman 
emancipated, but the new Btldang deiived from a liberal theology The 
scholar had the ideal of a sage, a kind of stoicism 01 epicurism Since 
Shaftesbuiy the model of artistic self-perfection has prevailed This is 
the fundamental dilemma of the modem intellectual The only alteina- 
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tive to the ivoiy tower is subseivience to the political boss or chaiismatic 
leader 

People after people, social layei after social layer, were biought into 
the conflict of forces, Secret police and thought contiol, discipline and 
purge of intelligence are social institutions The place of a social phi- 
losopher IS that of an outsider 

Tame in his Origins of Modern Fiance points out that the normal man 
of normal times is apolitical and that the political types aie often patho- 
logical, In my opinion, a normal man lives in a piivate circle and returns 
to It fiom public life. It is highly interesting that men with defects, com- 
pensating then inferiority, adventurers and criminals, sublimating their 
asocial drives, are in times of instability popular leadeis The activist who 
replaces good and evil bv the distinction of fuend and foe in a concrete, 
existential sense, is an “occasionahst.” In a state of disintegration, masses 
are led without leal purpose and consent on occasion to hostile actions 


Btologism 

In an age of struggle, the last unquestioned value is life It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the thought of the past century was founded on a 
biological view of the univeise The vogue was concomitant with a bio- 
logical revolution The population of Europe rapidly multiplied Whole 
continents were settled, native populations exterminated, and the woild’s 
ecological balance upset The means of life seemed abundant and in- 
exhaustible A negative freedom, to waste and to destroy, had been 
achieved Man’s time perspective was extended and organic growth de- 
tected in geological strata The reason foi the gieat influence of Darwin’s 
theory was its usefulness as a sanction for the predaloiy mode of life. 
Marxists and the Nationalists were able to make a dogma of non-co- 
opeiation. 

In the application of biological values to the pioblem of social cohesion, 
a new social theory against Social Darwinism reverted to the idea of 
the organic qualities of the body politic, of the Roman Menenius 
Agrippa. Significantly enough, the word organism was first used m 
modern times by the physician, Quesnay, fathei of the physiociatic 
school of economists It also appeared at the beginnings of the histoiical 
school, in Roschei’s first book The vogue affected sociology fiist in the 
work of Albert Schaeffle, who spoke of social health, pathology, and 
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therapy. Paul von Lilienthal in his Social Pathology laid down his idea 
of the biological sociology of the futuie Biopsychological influences were 
found 111 the Italian school of criminology Fern and Sighele studied 
mass crimes Hellpach and Grotjahn advanced a complete social therapy 
of mass distuibances F Schneeisohn tried to develop empirical methods 
in the study of mass pathology He was influenced by his observations 
of the Russian Revolution as was Le Bon by Tame’s histoiy of the Fiencli 
Revolution Social psychologists like Tarde stressed the selective and 
limitative aspect of social disorder in which not all mcmbeis ate partici- 
pants in the mass. 

But what IS the meaning of normal and abnormal applied to gioiips? 
In the natural sciences theic is a standard meter In the social sciences, 
normalcy is only a statistical average The danger is that abnormality 
comes merely to stigmatize the nonconformity of the great leaders Mo- 
hammed had hallucinations and Dostoievsky was an epileptic, howevei, 
their insanity had a creative effect A social pathology should not be con- 
cerned with individual insanity but only with epidemic insanity, with 
“sick society ” 

Mass psychology and mass pathology, however, became a valuable 
weapon for the political propagandists Social insanity attributed to the 
enemy was desciibed by K Baschwilz in his Massentuahn It ts fashion- 
able to deride the attitude of the enemy as pathological During the past 
war, German books appeared on the psychopathia GalUca to match the 
works of Allied authois on jurot Teutontcus Beneath the journalistic 
services of psychiatrists rendered m times of war and revolution, theie 
wa.s a serious attempt to develop a social psychiatry In periodicals of 
the First World War, men like Kraepelm and Stransky began to develop 
a technique of mass therapy Unfortunately, m these ai tides a rampant 
nationalist prejudice prevails This kind of science evidently could not 
escape propagandistic orientations 

The concept of insanity has a pecuhai history Accepted m ancient 
Greece and ignorecl 111 the Middle Ages, the limits of its application ai e 
disputed. For a long time the concept was applied only to bodily dis- 
turbances It was quite modem medicine to attack the disease by physical 
means in contrast to the method of the so-called primitive who consid- 
ered all diseases as manifestations of evil spiiits The abnormal had al- 
ways had an extiaoidinaiy chaiacter of destiny, seciet and occult. A dis- 
eased person did not belong to noimal gioup life. Insane pcisons weie 
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considered like criminals and treated in piisons up to 1792 when Piiiel 
liberated them Insanity had in the eighteenth century a moral implica- 
tion because vices were considered the cause of insanity, defined as the 
hatred of the existing order, the lust for power, and the violent reaction 
against authority 

Social conditions of mental health weie discovered when supianatuial 
causes were excluded The rational view of sanity developed an environ- 
mental theory of adjustment The science of sanity tiicd to find norms 
guaranteeing for the coming generations institutions of welfare The con- 
trol of health, eugenics, preventive medicine, improved child caie, birth 
control, were developed in a social hygiene which replaced social ethics 

If evil means only a maladjustment to the environment, it is piesum- 
ably curable on the natural level Indeed, Elstei developed a detailed 
technique for social hygiene by changing the physical environment The 
predominant influence of biology on population policies, the preoccupa- 
tion with the regulation of nutrition, the prohibition of alcohol emerging 
as a fundamental political issue— all these and many other contempo- 
raneous social ideas aie characteristic of a belief in science 

With the emphasis on individual and social sanity, it is not surpiising 
that physicians considered themselves counsellors and oigamzeis of 
society From the time of the medicine man to the use of his psychoana- 
lyzing counterpait, the medical profession has been considered the model 
of a scientific technique Taking medicine has the characteristics of a 
moral duty However, the sick person must accept the cure, if the healing 
is to be affected He must believe m the hcalei, he must set his will to 
survive the crisis If health is a noi m, it must be a desirable norm We are 
forced to the assumption that the last value of the profaned society of the 
mneteenth century was life without any qualifications, 

At a time of mass production, conformism, depersonalization, it is 
obvious that the eccentric and abnormal, even the insane, become the 
center of interest for the psychology of personality A neurotic tempera- 
ment seems to imply an extraordinary sensitivity and so is correlated with 
great cultural achievements, However, a creative state of mind seemed 
to be an affair of ceitain glands. William James leahzed that it is ludi- 
cious to believe that a life history can decide the significance of thought 
Indeed, this psychophysical theory which connected values with physio- 
logical mechanisms is an old sophistic attack against the supei lority of a 
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creative mmd When we read Lombroso we are shocked to find that 
geniuses derive their supeiiority from a hereditary degeneiation Only 
the philistine is healthy minded and in a happy go lucky mood. 

Oiganology 

When we use the words, sanity, equilibrium, harmony, wc think al- 
ways of an 01 game analogy The theory of organism, oiganology, seived 
to provide a correspondence between biological and sociological stiuc- 
tures 

Oiganology did not appeal first as a biological analogy, but as an ex- 
pression of a philosophy ot life Against the mechanistic idea of quanti- 
tative individualism, the whole lomantic philosophy, epitomized by 
Schelling, tiled to expound an oigamc piinciple in which qualitative in- 
dividuality participates in a well proportioned unity The romanticist 
sought to proclaim the cieative contribution of art in the social oidei 
This social creation forms an articulated oiganon, a unity of thought and 
feeling m the constitution of a whole These ideas have influenced Cole- 
iidge and Spencei 

From Buffon to Lamarck, biologism peimeates French thinking The 
woid oigamc was fiist used by Saint Simon m his division of cycles in 
organic and critical periods The intent of the new philosophy of positiv- 
ism was the creation of new order It longed foi a return to noimalcy 
after the revolution, saaon pom pie voir was the piogiam of science as 
an organon of political organization of humanity as unity Later in the 
crises of the French Third Republic, the pioblcm of oigamc unity was 
seen as a national one, and the solution was named solidarity Now, at 
last, the results of the French Revolution were incorporated into a defi- 
nite order; the ^tste mtheu of the botugeoisie could even be called a 
natiual system It was not, as in Germany, society against the state and 
mind against might The French society seemed to be a natuial pioduct 
of natuial lights and natural morals All that seemed to be needed was a 
common giound laid down by education for cooperation Sociology be- 
came a program of civil education in schools. 

We can see, then, that the oigamc concept is a doctrine of 01 the aspu a- 
tion foi a stable society, a natural giowth The alternative is a theory oL 
coercion This antithesis hides a cleepiooted symbolnsm Oigamc veisiis 
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mechanical, cooperation veisia coeicion, corresponds to the symbolic 
distinction between man conceived as a vegetative plant or as an animal 
to be domesticated 

It seemed that primitive conditions were fiee of coercion With the 
expansion and complications of social oiganization, coeicion increased 
Only wishful thinkers could believe that suboidination would be abol- 
ished in some future Utopia. Both the French and the Russian Revolu- 
tions witnessed an increase of coercion, despite the hbeial ideologies of 
human nature, the declaiations of lights, the liberations of labor 

However, Durkheim, the official thinker of the Third Republic, 
thought of progiess horn mechanical to oiganic society The unity was 
a moial one and was based on the collective lepresentation of lasting be- 
liefs and values 


Diti\heim, Max Webet, and Mannheim 

What IS the function of morality? Duikheim tried to answei this 
question with the significant positivist intention of laying the foundation 
for a “social art ” He was convinced that modei n society was in a ciitical 
state because the French Revolution had suppressed occupational corpo- 
rations and other bodies intermediary between the individual and the 
state. A sick society, approaching anaichy, gives the individual no reason 
for living— no discipline and no solidarity Tiadition has lost its sway and 
It now remains for science to point the way toward internal peace and co- 
operation There exists the situation in which the social scientist becomes 
a moialist This follows from Durkheim’s sociologism as a Weltan- 
schauung Foi where Kant postulates God, Duikheim regards society 
as the Gieat Moral Person Collective repiesentations have an imperative 
character because they are exterior and superior to individual interests 
Individual submissiveness is an ordinary fact because society is a tran- 
scendent objective for individual consciences This idea of society as an 
entity of a highei order, a continuous collective conscience, is the pie- 
supposition of the Historical School, which was opposed to Hegelianism. 

From the French Revolution on, the social question in Fiance was the 
establishment, and justification, of a new order Positivism assumed the 
function of the Catholic Church by taking over education and leoi dering 
the principles of solidarity and integration, yet without giving up the 
newly Avon liberties to an omnipotent state This consequently posed 
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foi the positivists the main problem the determination of good and evil, 
or as Durkheim expressed it, of the normal and the pathological If we 
can find an objective cnteiion, science will be in a position to claiify 
social politics even while lemaining faithful to its method Accoiding 
to Duikheim, those facts which arc general aie noimal, while those 
which, in time or place, aie exceptional, are pathological A social fact 
IS connected to a social type at a selected phase of its development But 
in case of a ciisis, when adaptation to the change has not taken place in 
the milieu, what then? How can we explain die new condition except 
in 1 elation to the old one? Then it sometimes becomes clear that the 
moral conscience of societies is subject to deception, that rules of conduct 
have been sanctioned which were not of themselves moral 

Since, foi Duikheim, sanity is normalcy and the noimal type is the 
aveiage standard, he cannot explain the new type, the new standaid, the 
new ordei What knowledge can a positivist have of non-experienced 
conditions? By eliminating imagination from science and utopia from 
social construction, the positivist has, even if he takes a giadual evolu- 
tion as a method of peifection, no possibility of social action Sociology 
in this positivist sense is a bourgeois theoiy Since, m the Third Republic, 
the bourgeois oicler was consideied a noimal economic-political stiuc- 
ture, the status ^no— even with gradual change— was an ideal, But it is 
not at all obvious, as Duikheim would have it, that cveiybody wants to 
pieserve the social order and the political body to which he belongs This 
tendency toward change, Durkheim acknowledged as subvcisive, and he 
countered it by speaking of patiiotism as a fundamental duty, the obli- 
gation which was a foundation foi all othei obligations 

Theie is a premise hidden in his distinction between noimal and ab- 
normal, namely, that science can determine 01 estimate the usefulness of 
ceitain pioceduies. This is a purely subjective assumption The social 
facts deteimme social action only if you believe and accept the going 
system The rationalist prej udice— that oui thought imposes the direction 
of our activity and enables us without doubt to reach a ceitam state of 
satisfactory conditions — must always smuggle in the goals or ends, the 
teleological speculation. Theie aie always many ways to an end, and it 
IS doubtful whether science can help us to choose the better and shoiter 
one. 

To understand Max Webei’s moiahstic answei to the pioblem of social 
disintegiation, we must keep in mind the othei meaning of lationalisin. 
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in the idealist tradition In Geimany, where the revolution was cultural 
and not political, the entire system ot values became, according to the 
tradition o£ the Refoimation, a matter of purely peisonal— not collective 
— conscience The ethos, therefore, was a personal responsibility for the 
cultured man, who could appeal neithei to conservative rulers noi 1 evo- 
lutionary masses for a scientifically based program of social improve- 
ment. The scholar or intellectual was a ciitic, a liberal critic But — and 
heie IS the paiadox— these cultured critics, unable to organize themselves 
into political factions, turned to the bureaucracy as a harbinger of 
political freedom 

Thus, the expert replaced the humanist And so it was that the realm 
of rationalism was no longer metaphysical but economic and juridical 
The meaning of this German rationalism was not the theoretical mastery 
of forces but the increasing calculation of means for definitely given ends 
The ideal expert is the detached observer As a consequence, 1 ationalism 
could not give rise to a new belief but could only woik along with ir- 
rational and traditional values Ends, therefore, were given There was 
only the question of means Max Webei, for instance, a nationalist, op- 
posed the policy of the Kaiser and the Junkers because he wanted to in- 
crease the social integration of all social classes m the Reich 

This ability to choose among means fell to the disinterested and cul- 
tured men who staffed the bureaucracy, which was consequently con- 
sidered a neutral source of power in the midst of conflicting social classes 
and then ideals As such a cultured critic following his calling, in the 
Lutheran sense. Max Weber, in a speech on “Science and Sanity,” re- 
affirmed his stolid resignation in the face of the decline of all moral 
values He liked to quote Schiller’s phrase, “the disenchantment of the 
tvorld," to indicate a whole trend of secular rationalization, measured 
in terms of the displacement of magic by technology 

In times of great stress, however, magic always breaks through The 
concept ot chat isma, the gift of grace, is introduced to counter the de- 
velopment of technological means Founders of religion, military and 
political heroes, conquerors and lobbei barons are charismatic leaders 
Max Weber has shown that the mastery of the world by viitue of the 
magical poweis, obtained by self-abnegation, does not belong to the 
scientist Science, as well as moials, is now subject to political direction 
Theie is a change in the ancilla-relation of knowledge, foi it is no longei 
dependent on a non-tempoial power, like the Church, but upon the 
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dominant political gioupi The mobilization of the intellectuals was 
called by Julien Benda, "la trahtson des clercs ’’ The emancipation of the 
layman, as the background foi modern scientific development, lacked 
the counterpoise of piiestly authority It has even been foi gotten that 
all modern values aie to be traced back to Judeo-Chi istian religion, values 
which even in seculai ized form arc deeply rooted in the socialist move- 
ments. If you take the lole of a political technician, you must insist on 
the pieseivation of values A pure functionalism is meaningless and 
social techniques do not supply diiections That is why the socialist and 
atheist, Mannheim, is foiced by the logic of his insight to return to the 
religious foundation underlying the plans for a new social older 
He says that we aie living in an age of transition fiom laissez fane to 
a planned society which will be established either by a minority in teims 
of a dictatorship 01 by a new form of government which will still be 
democratically controlled Speaking about cooi duration of the means of 
contiol, such as education, propaganda, and administration, Mannheim 
insists that planning by bureaucratic and mihtaiistic gioups is a misinter- 
pietation which neglects the given values of Western cultuie In an 
address before a gioup of cleigymen, he said that it a new democratic 
system staits with the desiiuction of the older leading groups in society, 
It destroys the whole value system, and that only a geneiation which has 
been educated through leligton to disciiminate between immediate ad- 
vantage and the lasting goals of life, will be capable of accepting the sacri- 
fice which a properly planned oidei must continually demand from every 
single group and individual In Man and Society Mannheim says that the 
entire planning of a cute for the diseased society leads to a haunting ques- 
tion “Who plans those who are to do the planning^” He condemns the 
Machiavellian answer that an elite in the geneial political mobilization 
will give the light dnection In the conflict between iunctionally lational 
behavior and mass psychosis, he believes that the demociatizing ptocess 
laises the pent up 11 rationalities and uncontrolled impulses of the crowd 
to the level of the more individualized and rational elites “But it is im- 
possible to foiesce the fate that awaits public moiality if once the mob 
gets hold of the secret which formerly overwhelmed the intellectual 
powers of even small sophisticated leading gioups Wheicas cynicism 
was originally a sublimated foim of embariussmenL in the mind of those 
lesponsible foi acts, once this cynicism penetrates m the masses, U en- 
coLiiages the open expression of btutahiy and destruction becomes a 
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public foice He is foiced to the conclusion that “functional” rational- 
ization IS bound to deprive the aveiage individual of thought, insight, 
and responsibility, and to transfei these capacities to the few organizcis 
who direct the process of rationalization Mannheim confesses that the 
liberal social order offered a much better chance of psychological piepa 
ration for the giowth of “substantial” rationality Based on the system 
of small property holdings, the subjective lationahty was a kind of com- 
petitive thinking, in contrast to what Duikheim called the mechanical 
solidarity of horde morals In the latter case, the rights of vulgarity pile 
up against the privileges of culture and enable the oligarchies, the elected 
—not selected— leadcis to leduce the communal life to civil wai, pro- 
claiming violence, force, and direct action as the real demociacy It is an 
attempt to combine the primitive and the technical in a world of naked 
power. ** 

Every attempt at planning is utopian and presupposes a transforma- 
tion of human nature However, at the stage of “planned thinking,” the 
gap between knowing and acting is so vast that the average peison feels 
that It IS beyond his range of vision It is a new myth If we have pro- 
gressed so far that we can plan society and plan man himself, then piag- 
matic behaviorism, unable to illuminate innei motives, has to be replaced 
by psychoanalysis Mannheim depends upon Freudiamsm m his stiategy 
of attacking the collective unconsciousness This looks like a tiansition 
from independent to interdependent thinking, because we pass from a 
stage of primary groups to larger contact groups without emotional and 
personal translation of the viitues of neighboihood and brotheihood to 
the conditions of the Great Society. A despotic system is an escape from 
this intolerable situation To avoid this, ihe sociologist has the task of 
showing the process of value reconciliation Only a contiol of the emo- 
tions can reestablish community on a larger scale In the past, the legula- 
tion of human affairs and emotional drives has been left to the churches, 
and It IS quite significant that National Socialism, as well as Commu- 
nism, has a pseudo-religious chaiacter The social oidei is always based 
on a moral system, and it is not the wickedness of man but the failuie 
of society if the foices of disintegration pievail, because values are based 
on tacit or explicit consensus Mannheim recognizes this moral basis for 

5K.irl Mannhemi, Man ani Soc,»v, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tiubner and Company, London 
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193^^ Gasset, Hevolt of the Masses, Noiton Publishing Company, New York, 
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a gieater community in a tiaditional way. However, he stales the social 
problem of a sick society as follows “Is it possible . . that the religious 

truth conveyed through the example of a saint 01 a sage can be a remedy 
for the dehumanized defects of our mass production?”'^ 

But I believe that we can humanize the environment and still not 
transfoim man A leal 1 evolution calls foi the 1 evaluation of values and a 
changed attitude towaid inwaidness and privacy Ethos is smelly pei- 
sonal and redemption does not he in collectivity In spite of all rituals of 
mass demonstrations, this is not a Holy Mass The distressing fact of 
our times is that the human creature is miseiable, foi the Industrial Revo- 
lution did not simply leplace men by machines, but made men into ma- 
chines, Stated in old terms- the soul is sick The great literature of the 
nineteenth century, fiom Schopenhauei to Nietzsche, from Gobineau 
to Renan, from Brooks Adams to Toynbee, voices a fear of the devalua- 
tion of the spiritual world The greatest poet, Goethe, professes in Faint 
nothing but resignation Mythology was exhumed from the classics, and 
a cultural wall was built to isolate the creative mind from politics and 
economics, 

Theology was replaced by anthropology Man, once the son of God, 
was consideied simply as an animal In the social sciences, however, the 
search for a utopia of unhohness was going on Salvation was not in the 
Beyond but m the Behind, and Heaven on earth became a promise of 
the futuie The histoiy of disbelief can be told in the rise of Marxism. 
The antinomy of the theoretical and practical spheies, the cleavage be- 
tween the ideal and the new mateiial world— all this came out into the 
open with the Marxist overthrow ot the supei structure The substratum 
was m a dialectical upheaval, the subject of the objective world was in 
revolt The truth was reduced to a kind of weapon ready for use in the 
final struggle of social classes Production and reproduction summed up 
the destiny of mankind To the proletaiiat, claiming superior “health” 
in an insane, diseased capitalistic woild, was promised a new society To 
man, denuded of intrinsic values, is left only the prospectus of an insect 
who moves instinctively in an organization which guarantees the satis- 
faction of his wants The masteis over life and death are to be the magic 
ruleis 

The anti-Marxist thinkeis likewise icvcalcd then Daiwinian heiitage 
Nietzsche proclaimed the new metaphysical philosophies of existence 

'’Diagnosis of otn Time^ Osfurtl Univcisity Picss, New Yoik, it)| p H5 
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The scheme is life against the spirit, blood against history, earth against 
humanity Sanity and insanity was the undeilying problem in the analy- 
sis of a sick soul Nietzsche declared philosophy to be the confession of 
the passions and sufferings of its author, and culture to be the record of 
the decadence of the age He indicted Christian morals, the weakening 
of the original instincts which impose a bad conscience on the human 
animal, and he precluded the therapy for the futuie Man is an animal 
capable of takmg a position against himself, this negation is the piin- 
ciple of his spirituality Experimenting with himself, he gams self-control 
which gives him control of nature The price of the contradiction of his 
own nature is man’s cieation of a second nature culture It is his ability 
to disguise his instinctive uncertainty which makes man a weak and sick 
animal, How life is diiected against itself, how man can be his own 
enemy is not explained The whole functionalization of ideas leads to the 
reduction to puie vitality Following the voluntaust philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche declared the intellect only a function of the will 
and Its effect a deception and illusion The only question meaningful for 
him IS “Who will be the ruler 

Conclusion 

It IS impossible to talk about national sanity, solidarity, and harmony, 
and international cooperation, and peace with righteousness, without 
mentioning what Spengler after the First World War and Toynbee aftei 
the Second World War called the decline of Western civilization All the 
magical practices and ethical postulates stand against the backgiound of 
Russia In a country where science has no liberal foundations and tech- 
nology is not based on humanism. Western ideas are only weapons In 
Russia modern economy is a political means, and socialism is without 
liberal aims Byzantium has survived and a new ‘ Third Rome” has been 
announced; Caesaropapism remains the orthodox rule The penod of 
the “Westerners” came definitely to an end with the purges. The new 
Asiatic rulers are technicians of power like Genghis Khan of the Golden 
Horde They lead the world revolution against the status quo every- 
wheie 

It is a piophecy of Marx that the transition from capitalism to socialism 
can lead to barbarism The French Revolution was the beginning of the 
new order in the Occident and the New World, but the Russian Revoln- 
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tion with Its dehumanizing and depcisonalizing ends is, in a mythologi- 
cal sense, a chaos 

In Russia the technique with men and machines is opposed to the 
Western civilization in which technology is a neutral area Our heioic 
age IS the seventeenth and eighteenth century ol a rational system which 
was expanded in science, laws, moials, and economics, and which was 
based on a personalist religion Technology as a neutial power could not 
establish a rule in the West, a technocracy or rule ol managers, howevei. 

It is the core of the expei iment in the East 
Social and international peace cannot be achieved by an evei widening 
application of the conflict principle Conflict has a way ol perpetuating 
Itself even though it unifies the competing groups m the process From 
this viewpoint planetary peace could be bought only at the price of inter- 
planetary war The pioblcm of synthesis in an age of conflict is suscepti- 
ble to scientific analysis, at least in terms ol the conditions it must fulfil 
We cannot accept with equanimity the prospect of a world without con- 
flict Such a world piesupposes life on the most primitive level for man- 
kind Conflict is the assertion of the diffeientiation and individuation of 
man The abolition of bases of diversity leads to a collectivist uniformity 
We can share Simmel’s insight into the nature of conflict as a binding 
rather than disruptive force Haimony and dishaimony aie the sepaiatc 
elements which give foim and propoilion to the common life, The unity 
as community inheies in these separate elements We can piofit much 
from extended study of the integration of complementary forces in con- 
flicts between individuals and groups Gtimplowitz and Oppenheimei 
have already taught us much about the gi adation of conflicts, about vai y- 
ing degrees of settlement and enforcement, about peaceful conflict in 
competition and discussion Integiation need not be subjugation It im- 
plies different degrees of limitation within diverse circles of identifica- 
tion and participation 

Ideas which aie effective m leshaping the social universe must traverse 
the path of popularization from the transcendent inspiiation of the con- 
ceptor to the level of its meanest acccptoi The path is long and tortuous, 
and ideas and ideals are radically transformed on the way The distor- 
tions which result aie fiequently more significant than the oiiginal con- 
ception Thus, It would be folly to attempt to trace the Socialist develop- 
ment back to Karl Maix He himself ctied out, "]e ne mis pen Mat vtsie " 
Human routine pcrseveies through wais and revolutions The masses 
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cany on through the bornbardrnent of then cities and hold placidly to 
old values while the reformers who “lead” grow ever more panicky. In 
society as in physics, inertia is the great conservative force Even new 
ideas are usually revivals of the past. A new doctiine will, therefore, not 
presume to create a new world but to fulfil the expectations of the old 

We have already referied to the fact that beliefs, even as “errois,” must 
have a functional validity. The test of a new, integrating ideal, will be 
its serviceability as a community of meaning for our times, larger than 
the nation It must be a common spirit in which peisons and gioups can 
be incorporated by the sharing of experience, sentiments, and memoiies. 
Thus, It would be one of those greater and more inclusive unities which 
transcend conflict in preserving it A sharp distinction must therefore be 
drawn between the notions of collective and communal The latter no- 
tion of communal prescribes mutual paiticipation in a regulated system 
of social intercourse which is not uniformity or confoimity It lecognizes 
the existence of an unbounded area of agi cement, ritually placed outside 
of a limited polemical area 

Behind collectivism is a barbarous idolatry of powei . Declarations of 
rights are only a camouflage foi the depersonalization and mechaniza- 
tion of men There is no liberty, where there is not the right of opposi- 
tion. Men can fulfil their lives only by limiting politics and by recog- 
nizing that the political field is not the whole of life 

It IS necessary to stress the enduiing character of community coopera- 
tion, solidarity, and tolerance to oppose the popularized theoiics of con- 
flict, war, and revolution, and to develop a stiategy of peace Permanent 
discord reduces religious, moral, and legal disputes to political issues and 
destroys the social formation or organization of centuries m an amor- 
phous mass empire which has organized peoples in a permanent struggle 
for survival Giegariousncss is a social end product The problem of so- 
ciety IS the transfer of the common values fiom the intimate centers of 
incubation to the ever larger circles of Gieat Society “The object of gov- 
ernment IS not to change men from rational beings into beasts or puppets, 
but to enable them to develop their minds and bodies in security, and 
to employ then reason unshackled 

^Benedict Spinoza, “A Theologico poliucal Treatise," Wntings on Political Phdosojihy, 
(Balz, Ed), D Appleton-Ccntury Company, New York, Chaptei 20 
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iPPREciATioN I'OR, one might also say veneration of, science is one of the 
/\ cultural tiaits of our society We are mordinately proud of the 
achievements of out laboiatoiics Few of us undeistand the theoretical 
accomplishments of our physical scientists which make their woik, on 
the applied side, possible, but we gloiy in and use their practical dis- 
coveries Fiom electiic razois and neon lights to B-29S and atom bombs 
the good old U S A. is “tops ” Why mix a cocktail 01 squeeze an orange 
by hand when electric eneigy can do the job ^ 

But to the man in the stieet social science is something diflcienl If he 
IS stupid 01 if he IS a leactionaiy, he will tell you, as the dean of a well 
known state univeisity has told me, that social science and socialism aie 
one and the same. If, on the othei hand, the man in the sti ect is inclined 
to levity, he will meet an inquiry about the utility of social science with 
the hoaiy witticism that if all social scientists wcic laid end to end they 
would not reach a conclusion The truth of the mattei is that from the 
days of Newton, to those of Pasteur, to those of Dai win, to the lecent 
conflict between Compton and Millikan about the cosmic ray — both of 
whom were working fiora many objective obseivations — physical scien- 
tists have engaged in just as heated aiguments as have social scientists 
and have been just as unable foi just as long to teach a conclusion 
The nioie thoughtful man in the stiect will laise aiiothei objection To 

^Tlie Comcimis Day Icctuie given at Morivian College, BclhlLlicm, Ptnnsvlvania, Miidi 
28, 1946 The papci oiiginally appealed in the Tetichets College Retold, April, 1946, and is 
repiintcd in diglitly abbievntcd laim with the geneioiis peimissioa of Doctoi Max R 
Rtiinstcttcr 
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him sociology and economics lack precision because they deal wuh 
human beings, and therefore with unpredictable behaviors But the ani- 
mal husbandry scientist, while he can predict the millc production if 
the feed is changed in this way or that, cannot predict cow behavioi 
There are variations in the psychology and tastes of cows and hogs just 
as there are in the psychology of human beings Even the physicist can- 
not tell which railroad rail will ciack duiing a very heavy frost, and the 
mathematician will admit that the value of pi is but appi oximately finite - 
My thesis is that the generalizations of the social scientist, in areas 
where he has the data to make them, have the same validity as those of 
the physical scientist, that they have predictive value, and that the failure 
of society to give them due weight has caused gieat loss and suffering 
I tuin first to economics Some years ago a law was passed by Congiess 
raising tariffs very substantially Piactically every member of the Ameii- 
can Economic Association, of whatever paity, signed a Icttei to Presi- 
dent Hoover asking him to veto the bill They pointed out the harm a 
would do the domestic economy, the letaliations that would ensue 
abioad Their warning was based on the findings of reseaich But Mi 
Hoover signed the bill The predictions became facts The decline 111 our 
exports was practically the predicted amount The consequence was in- 
creased unemployment and suffering. 

Take another illustiation Fiom the days of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and othei early economists, ideas concerning the relation of income dis- 
tribution to prosperity were derived from deductive reasoning In the 
past thirty years, hard data of consideiable scope and amount have be- 
come available Using research mechanisms familiar to us (some of 
which were developed heie) and building policies upon their results, 
countries as far apart as Sweden and Austialia have to their credit a senes 
of socioeconomic achievements that make the Unilecl States look like a 
backward nation These include overcoming the depression m less than 
half the time it took us, an amazing reduction in strikes without resoit 
to govei nment opei ation of industries, and maintaining, m the past thiec 
years, as has Canada also, a stable puce level Unfortunately, much ctii- 
rent discussion, such as that in Congress and m the press ovei the so- 
called full employment bill, shows an appalling lack of knowledge of the 

-These last two illustrations appear in a valuihle irtide by Chester Alexanclci, “Is 
SoLiologv an Exact ScienLe?” Amcitcan Sociological Reiaeu.. XI, i, which the present 
author read after preparing his paper 
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facts of economic life in an industrial society. The businessman too often 
sees only his end of the process, the labor union officer only his But the 
totality of society is broader than labor and business. We need both ap- 
proaches, and still others. 

Similar illustialions could be given in a number of other important 
aieas of our economics. The fact, dcmonstiated by anothei Biookmgs 
study, that business oi labor or both can puce themselves out of a market, 
IS being completely ignored by both paities to mo.st of oui curient laboi 
difficulties Despite the real possibility that inflation can destroy the great 
backlog of savings on which we count to give us years of piosperity, 
many organized groups are pursuing policies, either out of fear or stu- 
pidity or in the hope that they can profit betoie the deluge, that make 
this calamity more imminent 

In Austialia, shortly before the war, I had what would be a humili- 
ating experience for any Ameiican My official duties brought me in con- 
tact with the presidents and the diiectois of leseaich of all of Australia’s 
SIX banks and with some of its leading economists and industrialists. 
Without exception they said, m effect (a direct quotation liom one 
such) . “You use science m applied technology so wondei fully and so in- 
telligently How then does it come about that the United States is a nation 
of economic illiterates 1”’ 

Not long ago the great Swedish sociologist and economist Myrdal, 
now prime minister of his countiy, relumed home after several ycais 
in the United Stares In a lemaikable address befoie the Royal Eco- 
nomics Society he reported upon oui economy Ulosely reasoned, le- 
plete with data, his conclusion is that the United States will have to go 
through another depiession, worse than that of the 1930s, befoic we come 
to our economic senses His fear, shared aiound the woild, is that such 
catastrophic folly would diag the whole world down to economic ruin 
because of our enormous power and i esources 

In sociology, also, considerable amounts of data have been assembled 
hor instance, sociologists know a good deal about the behavior of institu- 
tions or, if you prefer, social oigamzations or agencies It is of the natuie 
of institutions that they live both for then purposes and for their growth 
in power This second aim is lationalized m tei ms of the fii st. The result 
IS that health or lecieation Icadeis, chuichmen 01 schoolmen, can make 
a case for their inteiest oi mstitiition that is convincing to then piofes- 
sional colleagues who think in institutional teims, but that is too fre- 
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quently unconvincing to the layman It is no accident that some of the 
strongest local and even state institutions have been built by persons with 
sociological understanding of this point 

Again, much of the success or the failure of community organization 
for war purposes was determined by forces and trends at work for many 
years The sociologist knows that the social forces operating in a com- 
munity have all had a past; that no community can be understood, let 
alone organized for any purpose whatsoever, unless the proposals appear 
to fit into the on going social processes of the community It is a socio- 
logical axiom that no two communities are exactly alike It applies to 
racial origins, local traditions and mores, structure and composition of 
the population — to both quantitative and qualitative phenomena Hence 
the sociologist can and does guide community organization successfully 
in situations as diverse as Gordon Brown’s in Samoa, Alinsky with his 
People’s Organizations in Chicago, or many rural sociologists m rural 
communities 

An even clearer illustration is oui present housing shoitage When 
the 1930 census data showed that by the end of the decade the United 
States would have the largest youth population in its history, it was a 
simple matter to forecast a peak demand for housing in the first half of 
the present decade The suggestion was made that a housing piogram 
would help increase employment and was self-liqiudating A halfhearted, 
no a tenthhearted, effort was made in that direction For the most pan 
there was a chorus of condemnation Our real estate people would not 
risk their capital. Didn’t these idealistic, impractical piofessors know 
there was a depression? Nor did those concerned want any fedeial aid 
That was to become involved in bureaucracy, to go communistic So 
the number of housing units elected annually dropped fiom the more 
than a half million record in seveial years in the 1920s, to well under one 
bundled thousand in two of the years in the 1930s, and at no time in that 
decade equaled the quarter million built in 1912 Many of these few weie 
built because, usually after bitter battles, local housing authorities were 
approved But for this government aid, our present situation would be 
worse than it is Interestingly enough, in the locations studied, for both 
houses and schools the cost per room of government aided or constructed 
housing has been ten per cent less than that of othei comparable struc- 
tures 

We have had a phenomenal increase m the birth rate in recent years, 
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following the decline from 1925 to 1936. It is likely to continue high, 
though not at the peak, foi two more years In 1957 we will have the 
highest elementary school enrollment in the history of the nation In 
i960 or 1961 high school enrollment will leach a new peak, and soon 
afteiwaid there will be a new top level demand £01 housing Nothing 
bat an atomic and germ wai can prevent this We have less than twenty 
years to catch up on our piesent huge housing deficiency, to rebuild 01 
modernize our millions of obsolete or dilapidated houses, and to get 
ready for the new demand. A sane progiam by the construction and 
financing interests, with 01 without fedeial and/01 state assistance, is 
called for One item in that piogram should be the secuiing of maximum 
profit, not by charging all the tiaffic will bear per house, but by the tech- 
niques of the mass distribution industries, namely, maximum produc- 
tion at lowei per unit costs, the piofits to accrue from the large number 
of units produced. The facts aie clear. Will we have a second demonstra- 
tion within one generation, in housing, of loo little and too late ? 

The sociologist has demonstiated that slums cost society moie than 
they are worth Again and again the above aveiage crime, fii e, moibidiiy, 
and moitality rates, and retardation in the public schools, in poor housing 
aieas, have been found to cost the taxpayer moie than the lax collecLoi 
received Comparably, the ruial sociologist can document the fact that 
poor land makes pooi people Thete are a considerable number of pooi- 
soil counties 111 the United States wheie stale and federal aid duiing the 
depression amounted annually to more than the value of agnculuiral pio- 
duction. The social scientists have showm that oui piacuces aie faulty, 
have suggested lemedial measures, and have been ignored by a society 
whose intelligence does not seem to get beyond the gadget level Losses 
of this sort are not taken out of pay checks like income taxes or union 
dues They aie losses, nonetheless, and heavy ones 

One remedial measure would be federal aid to education in propoi- 
tion to need, a piinciple that most democracies, Russia, and Geimany 
have adopted. The disadvantaged, largely ruial thud of the states spend 
a higher piopoition of their wealth foi education than do the richer 
states, but even so they have such meagei resources that they buy a Lu 
poorer quality of education They have piopoitionaiely up to twice as 
many children to educate as the iichei states Half of this suiplus emi- 
giate to the cities. They aie unable, as a lule, to meet the demands of 
life in industrialized, uiban aieas, and then maladjusUncnt costs utban 
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taxpayers plenty Cities guard the source of their milk and water supplies 
very carefully, as they should They have accepted what physical science 
has to say in such matters, but they are extremely careless about the source 
of their human supply 

As a matter of fact, both sociology and economics \now that capital 
spent on human beings earns its return in dollars and cents terms just 
as much as capital spent on a new steel mill Let me just illustrate one 
area of data on this point. Yugoslavia has fairly good soil, fair natuial 
resources, and very low per capita income Norway has poor soil, a very 
short growing season, and few resources, but m peace Limes a high in- 
come But Norway also has an unusually high level of education Ru- 
mania has fertile land, forests, oil, a good climate, and poverty Switzer- 
land has very poor soil, very limited agiicultural land, a severe climate, 
few minerals, and a very high per capita income Switzerland also has 
one of the best educational systems in the world and one of the most 
highly trained industrial populations Norway and Switzerland have in- 
vested capital in their human resouices largely because they had no olhei 
The dividends have been enormous Now apply this to oui own South 
It has not invested in Us people When it does oi when the nation does, 
It will become our numbei one area of oppoituiuty ^ 

Finally, in this category, the ruial sociologist can, for instance, aftei a 
survey, tell within a small maigm of error the needed population, the 
necessaiy economic base, and other faclois requisite for a consolidated 
high school This, of course, has very practical applications If a consoli- 
dated school district is laid out on an inadequate basis, there is a seiious 
waste of capital funds If it is too large, tianspoitation costs eat up the 
cunent expense budget What applies to the school applies to other social 
institutions East of the Rockies, the ruial churches have been built up 
largely in terms of the horse and buggy community Today we have the 
automobile and the hard surfaced road The proportion of members in 
village churches coming from the agricultural hmteiland has more than 
doubled m the past twenty-five yeais It now stands at over forty pei cent 
It IS usually the more advantaged farmeis who leave the open country 
church for the one in the village or town This is in large part responsible 

^Thc above paragraph is based on a ver> considerable amount o£ sociocLOnomic re- 
search Especially valuable is the work of Professor Harold Clark, summaiizcd in his "How 
to Make Every' Nation Rich,” Teacbejs College Reco}<i, March, 1945, from which the above 
ilfustraticins are drawn See also Fducaiwn and Economic Well-Being, Educational Policies 
Commjirsjon, Washington, D C , 1940 
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for the high mortality of open country churches, which aveiages over 
three per cent a year New churches fail by a considerable margin to 
make good the loss The result is that, contrary to popular opinion, the 
proportion of population in chuiches m the open countiy is lower than 
111 the villages, towns, and cities of America Theoretically we know 
enough to lay out rural church paiishes, give better religious seivice, and 
enlist a largei proportion of the faun population in the chinch. To date 
only the Roman Catholics have adopted these piocedurcs 

With respect to psychology and social psychology, also, great stiides 
have been made It is possible to predict with a high degiee of accuracy 
whether a given adolescent is a good ora doubtful college risk. The 1 ating 
devices applied in the selection of olEceis for foreign service for the OSS 
in the war were a remarkable extension of these techniques and ate 
already being popularized and used by business personnel officials, al- 
though they are by no means as perfect as they will become The similar 
construction of tests that separated bombaidiers from fighter pilots, from 
bomber pilots, and so on, resulted m an amazing reduction in the number 
of failures 

But psychology has othei, perhaps more substantial and socially sig- 
nificant, achievements to its ciedit My colleague Edwaid L Thorndike’s 
work, extended by Irving D Lorge, has disproved the adage that you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks These men have measured ihe loss in 
speed of leainmg with advancing years and found it leal but relatively 
slight By the same token, they have learned a lot about how to teach 
adults In a world of rapidly changing technology a finding of this soil 
IS of great importance in terms of the letrainmg of adult workers whose 
skills lose their market value 

Another great contribution of psychology, also largely by Thorndike, 
relates to the demonstration that rewards are effective in seeming desira- 
ble action while punishments are not. Applied originally in education, 
this demonstrated theoiy has far widet applications, including labor re- 
lations In the ladies’ gaiment trade, for over thirty years there have been 
incentives for workers, arbuiation of disputes, and growing union- 
industry cooperalion The union even has an industrial engineering de- 
paitment that will help the small employei become more efficient, in 
the true meaning of that Leim. Of course, iL also safeguards employee 
interests in terms of agreed upon woikmg conditions If the employer 
doubts the wisdom of using this lesouice, the union offers to pay for an 
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outside, impartial study o£ his plant The union has an elaborate educa- 
tional and social program foi its members The research department of 
the union is conceined with economic and social problems, especially in 
relation to wages and prices Of couise, benefits are shared by bodi sides 
and, both would claim, by the consumer as well. I am not saying that the 
plan IS perfect, that there are not factions and now and then disputes. 
But oudaw work stoppages and lockouts aie all but unknown, the former 
being prohibited by the union and both by contract Strikes are ob- 
viously rare Social science has been successfully applied 

Based partly on these discoveries of Thorndike and largely on studies 
in social psychology, are a whole group of findings which apply to the 
present difficulties in employer-employee lelations. In the fiist place, why 
do workers join unions? “To get higher wages” is only one pait of the 
answer, about one-third of it, to be exact. They join also for psychological 
reasons, for self-expression, to secure creative outlets They want to share 
in community activities through their own organization, controlled and 
operated by them, not one handed down by even the best of paternalistic 
employers. 

There is considerable concern, especially in the automobile industry, 
over reduced production per man hour of work. As a matter of fact, 
over all industrial productivity per man in 1944 was more than half again 
as much as in 1929. Where reduction octuiied it was partly the result of 
the replacement of skilled personnel m the armed services, but that is 
only a small part of the story, as is feather bedding Psychologists have 
conducted a numbei of definite experiments in which conditions of work 
with respect to hours of labor, lighting conditions, mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon rest periods, with or without a light lunch, and so on 
were peiiodically changed Regardless of what was done, production 
either increased or remained at the high levels attained. In one case, the 
unit experimented with had previously been rated as the most efficient 
m a big steel mill But production increased one hundred and ten per 
cent 

^T/je ILGWl/ Management Lngineeung Depamneiit, Educational Department, ILGWU, 
New York, 1943 

Meet the ILGWU, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, New Yoik, 1946 

William Comber^, "The Relationship between the Unions and Engineers," Mechanical 
Engtneomg, June, 1943 See also other articles by Gomberg in IndtisUial Engineci, March, 
1944s and tlie Bent of Tau Beta Ft, December, 1943 

Mark Starr, Tiammg fot Union Seivwe, Educational Department, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, New York, 1940 
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The explanation was twofold First, the employing coipoiation guar- 
anteed that there would be no reduction in personnel, or wheie it ap- 
plied, in piecework rates. Second, and more important, the employees 
were participatmg in planning with respect to the conduct of their jobs. 
Again, given these conditions, it is possible to predict results — which is 
the cutenon of science.'’ 

Why has Ameiica been so slow to use these and other assuied results 
of social science? One reason relates to the small amount of money avail- 
able foi research in this geneial area of human knowledge It is tiite but 
true to say that if social science had been given eaily enough the four 
billion dollars that have been spent on the atomic bomb and on chemical 
and germ warfare— say half foi leseaich and half for popular education 
—perhaps then the first release of atomic eneigy would have beejopei- 
constructive, not destructive, purposes This lemaik is futileureauciacy 
other leason chan that all the social sciences togetJan'Tol each township 
have spent such a sum in a few yeais They would mmittees Many corn- 
trained personnel to put into a gigantic venture of tt-r to the Republican 
been too long on a starvation diet 4 r.f fx No 

But there are deeper reasons. Exxept foi theoietical woik, the piobleim- 
the physical scientist solves have an immediate application with icspcct 
to very definite things. A new machine is invented, an old one is letooled, 
and a new product is boin. A new combination ol chemicals is made, nnd 
a better soap appears on the maiket — 01 one the advertisements say is 
better, Some institution stands icady to utilize and publicize any piactical 
discoveiy of the applied physical scientist No such institutional aaangc- 
ments exist in the social science field We aie, thank God, a democracy, 
an imperfect one but nonetheless enjoying a considerable mcasuie of the 
freedom which exists to some dcgiee m all societies that have embiaced 
democratic ideals In this connection, that means that the facts the soail 
scientist discoveis appeal to the man m the sticet only as ideas whci'.I 
must compete in the maiket place of public opinion foi accepitancc. 

As already shown^ many of these facts contiadict pieconccivcd ideas. 
They seem to lun countei to vested interests This arouses fear and in- 
hibits honest thinking This feai comes also because, in laige measuie, 
leseaich in the social sciences giows out of pioblcms of which society 

’Sec tspecially C S Golden and H J ^uttcnbeiir, T/ic Dynamics oj Imliistiiid Dcnioc- 
Mcy, Haipei and Biotlicrs, New Yoik, igja, oi, for a stiiTimaiy ot this and ndicr studies, 
Thoims C.irskadon, Woil{cis and Bosses Aic Unman, Piiblie AlTairi Conunittee, Now 
Yoik, 19.^3 
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has but recently become conscious It is theiefoie applied to aieas of con- 
cern in which differences of opmion, and often conflict, already exist 
Furthermore, research, even in the physical sciences, lags behind need. 
Therefore, for many of oui social pioblems there is no answer at the 
exact moment we want one Theie is a ceitain medicinal product some- 
times called 606 That number signifies that the attempt to find the cuie 
for one disease failed 605 times The public has long since forgotten those 
605 failures But if a public policy, pioposed by social scientists because of 
the need for such a policy and before all the data are in, fails ]ust once, 
the conclusion is that social science is not science The lemedy, one may 
well say, lies m education But examine the relative place in the total 
'ucriculum in school and college devoted to the social sciences The 
do'Wis^ult can be illustiated in a thousand ways, most recently by the 
answer, htx»ifte.^nators have asked treasuiy expeits explaining the pio- 
reasons, for selt^Jt^questions which, alas, betiay a complete ignoiance 
in community actiVi'y facts of economics Being of society, we take it foi 
operated by thenijple do their food. From the point of view of oui wel- 
siHRlfdividual .aid national, nothing could be more dangeious 
I have alieady hinted at another reason why the findings of social 
science are not adequately recognized The institutional ariangemcnts 
are largely lacking, unless we use govei nment At the mention of that 
wotd, cold shivers lun up and down many backs Yet cleaily a half 
destroyed world can find no other instrumentality adequate to the ]ob 
of rebuilding itself In our own land, as Pot tune magazine has often 
stated, big business inevitably means big govei nment 
I hold no biief for some types of government contiol They are com- 
pletely foreign to our culture and our ideals, so much so that the mouth- 
ings of an economic fossil like Hayek captuie the imagination of the 
A^-’erican business public, even though he would end all government 
to business, such as the tariff and ship subsidies That part of The 
Road to Setfdom most people must read, and the Readers Digest, of 
course, left it out of its summary One of America’s- conservative econo- 
mists calls the book an “unbelievable full throwback to atomistic 
competition In contrast to this either ignorant or insulting Teutonic 
misinteipretation oi British and American cultuie, I wish to give a single 
illustration of how government may be used effectively in harmony with 
our traditions— the Agricultural Adjustment Act Because of politics, 
“E G Nourse, loin iiul of Farm Economics, May, pp 484-488 
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few laws have suffered fiom such a barrage o£ false propaganda It was 
a measure designed to help farmers adjust production of given crops ac- 
cording to market conditions, clown or up But, unlike the practices of 
business, if any farmer agreed to cooperate, when he cut down pi educ- 
tion of one crop to meet sales forecasts, he put those acres into other, moie 
desperately needed crops The law was flexible enough to apply to a de- 
pression such as we had in the 1930s, 01 a pei rod such as that of the wai, 
when, in the face of stupendous odds, our faimers btoke all food pio- 
duction iccoids by wide margins 

The law offered a mechanism by which farmers could cooperate. Each 
crop plan was worked out with representatives of the farmers concerned 
Even then no plan was adopted until it had been approved by large 
majorities of the producers concerned No farmei was forced to cooper- 
ate He could stay outside the plan if he wished No huge bureaucracy 
was set up to administer the law Instead, the faimers of each township 
and county elected a lew of their neighbors to committees Many com- 
mittees I know had a majouty of members belonging to the Republican 
party Even the state committee of five was composed of farmei s No 
salary was paid these committeemen except on the state level They le- 
ceivcd expenses, plus a pet diem loughly equal to the cost of employing 
someone to do their work on clays when the committeeman had to he 
away fiom his farm foi the AAA Moi cover, these local committees, 
horn their experience and problems in the opeiation of the Act, made 
suggestions for impiovement to state offices and to Washington which 
vveie acted upon Said one faimei to me, “Regimentation? ’Tarnationf 
We worked this thing out We voted for it Wc operate it If the need 
comes, we’ll change it or end it ” This is demociacy m action; it is an 
authentic expression of the Ameiican spurt and culture, and, most im- 
porttint. It shows a way m which wc can use government demociatically 
to assist us in cairying out policies based on the assured facts of social 
science 

We have no greater need at the moment than putting the facts and 
plans of social science m the hands of the people That means adult edu- 
cation It also means a realistic approach to the social sciences in schools 
and colleges. It means building confidence among otu people m the 
possibilities of the social sciences to impiove their lot in the social pro- 
cesses and conditions ol otu collective life, as the physical sciences have 
impiovcd their health, comfmt, and conditions ol living It means adc- 
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quate support for, and freedom of, research. It means patience with, ob- 
jectivity toward, and constructive ciiticism of, the results of that research. 
We must become willing to meet new social facts and adapt our behavior 
to them; m short, when necessary, to change our lives Moieover, it is 
extremely doubtful that we can make more effective use of advances m 
the physical sciences without gieatly strengthening the social sciences ” 

America is one of the world’s democracies Never has our way of life 
seemed so precious or so threatened as in the past few years We have le- 
cently seen one of the world’s great nations, a people whose blood flows 
in the veins of millions of loyal Amencans and whose constitution of rpig 
was a democratic instrument, changed in six years into a brutal aggressor 
that plunged three quarters of the world into war and the whole woild 
into fear. How was it done? That story, too, is clear, Every medium of 
education and propaganda was unleashed and used toward the single 
end of enabling Germany to dominate a prostrate woild 

We in America have no zest for that type of domination, but oui de- 
mocracy is still being challenged from without and from a few groups 
within our boundaties We have the possibilities of a standaid of life 
for all our people undreamed of until recently But it will not come unless 
we devise the social arrangements to distribute these gams We cannot, 
as some are now doing, in almost the same breath claim that free enter- 
prise will bring the millennium and foretell a depression m a lelatively 
few years Free enterprise itself needs a social structure and organization 
in which It can function to capacity; and on the recoid some who speak 
for It show too little knowledge of many of the factois that have helped 
America achieve what she has. 

The America of our di earns will be built, if it is, by Americans; by the 
inventions of physical scientists; by the pioducers with the know-how 
to turn inventions into goods, by farmer producers who, with the aid 
of agricultural science, will help answer the world’s piayer for daily 
bread, by othei scientists, who will conquer disease and bring healing, 
^Comment by Stewart G Cole 

With the viewpoint oi this paper many of us ait m agreement Is it not true, however, 
that social scientists have much groundwork to do (i) to acquire a common scientific 
ideology and methodology across the lines of the various divisions of social scicncci (2) to 
agree upon a working core of democratic values against which to interpiet the American 
way and the use of methodology in enriching the American way, (3) to get over their 
petty jealousies which frequently lead them to be content within tlieir ivory toweis of de- 
partmental study, and join forces to make the maximum joint impact upon the issues in 
our ciMlization that threaten the life of man^ 
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and by social scientists, wbo will study human behavior and leveal its 
meaning to human beings and play their pait m building the requisite 
institutions of the future on the sound foundations of knowledge. The 
social scientist knows the tiuth of what the piophcts declared-that “man 
lives not by bread alone,” Each gioup must play its part in making Amei- 
ica truly great. 

Like Germany of 1933, we have schools, we have adult education, we 
have a literate people, we have pi css and radio We know somediing 
about how to influence people and mold opinion. We can take the great 
principles of our land stated in the Declaration, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, not as words to be memoiized but as ideas to be practiced 
We can find out then meanings foi our industiialized society and teach 
our people those meanings and how to achieve them We can turn away 
from chaos and destruction and toward what a few years ago would have 
seemed utopia 

We lack chiefly in this effoit what social science must contiibute But 
social science has shown enough to wan ant freeing it, supporting it as 
never before, and using its findings fiom giade school to giaduate school 
and in every adult group Social science alone will not remake America 
or the world, but America and the world will not be remade without it. 
I do not know whether we will do dais I do know that we need despei- 
ately to do so And the time to begin is now. 
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The “Survival Value” of Science 
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T he pihmar'v objective of science is to undei stand nature, to appre- 
hend, in so far as may be given finite human minds, the atti ibutes 
and Intel relationships within the natural universe The development of 
science has its abstract motivation in universal human curiosity Its prac- 
tical motivation is rooted in the instinct to smvive For survival a ceitain 
adequate degree of adjustment to natural and human environment is 
essential, the growing understanding of nature has been a piincipal 
means of achieving that adjustment 
Scientific method proceeds through observation and experiment to the 
rational induction of generalizations, these generalizations may be the 
bases for deductions, which are then subject to check with observation 
and experiment, the validity of the geneial inductions may thus be evalu- 
ated This procedure may be followed by anyone who develops the 
leqiusite knowledge and skill. It is merely the systematic elaboration of 
man’s curious scrutiny of himself and his environment, and of reasoning 
fiom his observations 

Science as such is independent of religious and political cieeds Re- 
ligious feeling frequently, however, serves powerfully to motivate the 
scientist in his quest for truth, and political purposes may motivate his 
society to provide him with the necessary equipment Or religious or 
political tenets may obstruct science by obscuimg the self-evident truth 
that the laws of natiae are not subject to human will, however holy or 
however powei ful that human will may be 
Science, we thus see, in its primary goal and m its abstract motivation, 
is a concern of all mankind The atti ibutes of nature are universal and 
the efforts to apprehend them transcend all subdivisions of man in terms 
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of religion, nation, or race In its pure aspects, theiefore, scientific investi- 
gation IS an undertaking common to all civilized man, and the fruits of 
such investigations aie a means of uniting men through a growing heri- 
tage of understanding which may be shared by all and from which bene- 
fits may be derived by all 

Science in its applied aspects, howevei, becomes intimately involved 
with all sorts of practical considerations Can any guiding piinciple be 
found to 01 lent us within this maze of piactical and often conflicting 
values ? 

The soundest principle, perhaps, is contained within the practical moti- 
vation Itself of science, namely the imUnct of sui vival The pi ime neces- 
sity foi any living species is obviously to survive In the couise of evolu- 
tion emergent chaiacteiistics have been tested by natural selection foi 
their “survival value,” and those which have aided the species to survive 
have on the whole been fixed and those which are unfavoiable foi sui- 
vival eliminated by natural selection The chaiacteiistics of organisms 
which now exist are therefoie such as to adapt them to continuing life 
111 the environment in which they have evolved And since environment 
itself IS constantly changing, the capacity to adapt, adaptivity itself, has 
very great sui vival value Consideicd in biological tci ms, therefoi e, pi ag- 
matic evaluation of science as an activity of the human species must be 
m terms of its survival value 

In the evolution of systems of natural ethics, also, it is the wiitci’s 
understanding that the social acceptability of human conduct has con- 
stantly been measuied, although often unconsciously, by its effects in 
promotmgoi endangeiing the siii vival oi the gioup 

Evaluation and oiientation of scientific activity m relation to the con- 
tinuing existence of the human species and to the conditions of that ex- 
istence, has become supeilatively impel alive because of the unique posi- 
tion science and technology have assumed m modern human civiliza- 
tion Natural evolution has proceeded through the gradual selection of 
slowly changing species in an environment undergoing slow and grad- 
ual modification Human society, on the conti ary, has undergone change 
under the molding influence of science and technology, which have clc- 
veloped swiftly and at a steadily accelerating late In a veiy real sense, 
therefore, the conseciuences of pure and applied science have supei seeled 
the gradual processes of natural evolution and have assumed a highly 
critical lelationship to the fate of the human species 
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What has been, then, and what is the survival value of natural science ? 
It IS perfectly obvious that natural science has had enormous survival 
value, It IS equally obvious that the beneficent contributions of natiiml 
science are incomplete and inadequate Applied science has absolved 
modern man from danger from wild beasts. It has on the other hand ex- 
posed him to a degree unique in history to peril fiom the deadliest and 
most destructive beasts, man himself intent on killing Modern tech- 
nology has provided means of averting famines, controlling floods, pro- 
viding food, shelter, and security for all men. Lack of adequate motiva- 
tion based on love and human brotherhood, and failuie of economic and 
social technology to solve problems of distribution, confront us now with 
war, famine, and want of elementary necessities involving a gieat piopoi- 
tion of the present inhabitants of the world. Modern science within the 
recent past has added decades to the life expectancy of the individual, 
It has not protected mankind from the monstrous crime of genocide 
Civilization itself has never before been in such acute danger of extinc- 
tion. 

If, as already considered, natural systems of ethics have been nieasuied 
in large part by their value to the survival of the group, it is also tiue 
that the size of the group to which loyalty is demanded has steadily in- 
ci eased The tribe, the city state, the nation, the empiie, have successively 
claimed the fealty of men. Modern science and technology have greatly 
accelerated this bioademng of loyalties which aie essential for survival, 
until now world society and woild civilization have become the units to 
which human loyalty is imperative The human species must survive, its 
welfare, the fruits of its age long strivings, indeed its very continuing ex- 
istence as a dominant species must be preserved against the very real 
dangers which threaten 

The woild has become like a vast oigamsm, whose functions aie inte- 
grated by woildwide systems of communication and exchange We “are 
members, one of another,” in a new and more hteial sense than ever be- 
fore The benefits of scientific understanding and of techniques of social 
and economic adjustment can now diffuse through and enrich the entiie 
world Thus oui present understanding of human behavior has as source 
spiings the scientific investigations of a Russian neurophysiologist, I P 
Pavlov, an Austiiaii psychiatrist, Sigmund Freud, and an American 
physiologist, Walter B Cannon Children in the Soviet Union aie 
being consciously conditioned to affection, secuiity, acceptance in the 
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social group^ and responsibility to the social group, as the writer was 
privileged to obseive duiing the summer of 1946 This represents a 
genuine advance in human relations, valuable anywhere It was equally 
apparent that the Soviet Union, even in a time of political isolation, was 
conversant with and benefiting from Western science. 

On the other hand, evils of famine, pestilence, social and political 
maladjustment can now no more be legaided as of puiely local concein 
than can a local infection be regaided as not endangering the health of 
the whole organism And the implements and acceptance of the ghastly 
concepts of total wai and mass destruction remain as 111 gent, impeiative, 
and unresolved problems, threatening all civilization. 

Certain leaders in biology have recently attempted to state the essential 
principle of ethics in scientific terms We are indebted to Dean C. D 
Leake of the Univeisity of Texas School of Medicine foi the following 
“The probability of survival of individual, or groups of, living things in- 
creases with the degree with which they harmoniously adjust themselves 
to each othei and their envii onment ” 

The inadequacy of natmal (as distinct iiom social) science m this time 
of crisis IS inherent in its pi eoccupation with adjustment to environment. 
The sciences of human relationship, those preoccupied with harmonious 
adjustment of man to man, are by no means so well developed We have 
not mastered the principles of equitable distribution of the riches modern 
technology can produce We have not learned the conditions critical foi 
human happiness." We have insufficiently the essential chanty and love 
for all mankind in our hearts 

The conditions which determine human happiness, the wiitei most 
sincerely believes, are discoverable by scientific methods, and aie to a 
major extent capable of realization in a woild of men of good will The 
great 1 eligions of the world offer us the motivation essential foi human 
society based on the biotherhood of man God grant us the wisdom and 
the goodness to seek these things earnestly while theie is yet time''' 
^Co/nment by Harry B Fnedgood 

To Doctor Madd's cogent remarks, one might add thu ovcit inteinatjonal conUjcts and 
the unconscious civil war that rages witbm many individuals have a similar structure Wc 
tan learn a good deal about armed or ideological conflict between nations fjom our 
knowledge of conflittb studied in the test tube of the iiuliVKlual [Cf Cliaptci XL by Doc- 
tor Fnedgood ] 

•^Comment by Robert C Angdl 

The inference from these two statements that science has suivivil value for all miukind 
ignoics so many otiicr factors in ihc situation Men have beliefs about the kind of social 
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organizduon that is best, these beliefs arc in sharp contradiction to each other, £01 each 
group of believers science is an instrument of its own survival The fact that many of the 
scientific discoveries and principles that they use in praiunng their own survival aie the 
work of their rivals, does not prevent conflict Witness the manner m which Geiman and 
American scientists, who had great admiration for each other, loyally served their countries 
during the late war Mere communication and interaction does not necessarily build world 
unity There must be moral consensus, and that is a result tliat not even social science, 
let alone natural science, can be sure of achieving [Cf also DocLor Angell’s camment on 
the chapter bv Mark Giaubard, Chapter XV, note a ] 

Doctor Mudd's reply 

The general considerations raised bv Piofessor Robert C Angell arc of course correct 
His essential criticism seems to be based on the fact that there must be a tnoial consensus 
May I call attention to the fact, however, that I place ahead of technology the “lack of 
adequate motivation based on love and human brotherhood ” Also to the statement, “We 
have insufficiently the essential chanty and love for all mankind in our hearts," and to the 
last paragraph It seemed to me that as a scientist it was appropriate for me to write 
primarily of science However, does Professor Angell not agiee on reconsideration thit the 
primary necessity of inoial ionicnsus is appreciated and indeed is proposed as a scientific 
conclusion^ 

Comment b\ Alexanclci H Leighton 

The only hope for the futuie is the application of science to human relations — and a 
willingness to abide by the lesitUs We need to face and deal with truth regardless of the 
temporary insecurities it may invoke There has been a great deal said and written about 
the difficult^ of social science due to “the complexity of man " It may be doubted, however, 
that the complexity is the real cause of trouble Othci sciences such as oiganic chemistiv 
deal m matters of tremendous complexity The difficulty seems rather to he in the emotional 
sets thnt prevent clear seeing, cleai thinking, and cleai doing 

One Ilf the effects of Hiroshima Ins been to make some people feel diat there is a poten- 
tial building up for the extinction of humanity However, it may be that some fringes of 
humamtv will sunive another war and gradually spread again like new vegetation ovei 
burned land These might be primitive people who now live behind mountains, in jungles, 
or on arctic tundra Or, they might come from some maimed fragment of one of the con- 
testants Whoever thev are, it is very likely that they will have leained the lesson It is 
probable that they will turn their science to the mind and society of man, with the result 
that machines and other physical powers can be safely handled and put to woik solely in 
tile interests of humanity 

When scuffing about the stones and pieces of fused glass in Hiroshima I could not help 
wondering, wh\, if the human race were capable of learning this lesson at dll, it could not 
do so without first going through the tearful experience that is coming With the war only 
a shoit time oier, we who fought tor ideals and for peace are already deep m the historic 
Liclcs ot postwar selt-seeking, disillusionment, apathy, realigned hostilities, and witch hunt- 
ing It did not require Hiroshima to bring realization of the slowness of man in rising to 
meet his needs cand his opportunities Progress in civilization has been a slow business 
However, always before there appeared to be time Given a long enough period, humanity 
seemed gencrallv able to “muddle thiough” to some solution But Hiroshima brought the 
realization that time has almost run out It is not sure that nothing can now be done to 
avert the disaster that is imminent, but, the habits of our minds and the set of our society 
being what thev arc, such is the probability It is certain that if there is any tunc left in 
which to deer an otherwise downward course, it is very, very short 
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This means that one can no longer woiL in problcins of hunun relations with the teel- 
ing that any progress made, however minute, is something gained, An inch made is not 
now an inch gained On the contiaiy, no piogress is ot value unless it adds up to ciossing 
boon the threshold between things as they are now and a world older in whieh there will be' 
no clash of power and the wipings out that go witli it Unless the threshokl is crossed, there 
can be little significance in picscnt day scholaily woik in univeisitics, in creative ,iit and 
literature, m political careers, in building a business, in developing a l.iboi union, in find- 
ing new ciiics for disease, or any other item on the list of things people do, including r using 
1 family 

When the nnpacl of these eiicumstanecs is felt, it is natuial fur one to look lor a remedy 
Like Othei woikers, the social scientist is inclined to believe that help is to he found m his 
own field In this he shaies the common bias When he ev.iinines his lesources, liovvevei, 
he finds that there aic some distinctive fcatuies The I act that siiuil science is relatively 
new meins in part lack of knowledge and skill, but it also me, ms lack of trial ts coinpaied 
to other kinds nf endeavor This mikes it a possibility that something effective can be un- 
Lovered Another difference is that it has rcidy no assuied answeis In place of answeis, the 
one substantial thing which social science has to offer is the element thit is common to all 
sciences — the scientific method In this there is promise, if the hisltiiv of science is inv guide 
Tins IS not a promise of an immediate nnswei, but it is a itasonnble assuiance tint there 
Kists now the knowledge and skill necessary to make the tools which in turn will yield 
the desired results There is in this no guarantee ol success, but it is a suhstmtial hope, 
and where else, in any realistic sense, cm that he founds 
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The Role of Statiitici in the Global Community 

A DISASTROUS SPIRIT of divisivcncss IS alive throughout the woi Id. Di- 
visiveness brought us down the tragic road to Buchenwald, Lidice, 
Corregidoi, Stalingrad, and the Britain ol blood, sweat, toil, and tears. 
Even now it is pioducmg bloodshed in various parts of the globe It has 
given us a postwai world in which, save for a few fortunate areas, theie 
are devastation, austerity, famine, and the imminent danger of eco- 
nomic paralysis This grim environment, in turn, fosters the divisive 
spirit which brought it on. 

The vast misery of 1947 does not, of course, stem solely from the exist- 
ence of divisiveness Man is m a bad way not only because he is orneiy, 
but also because he is a pooi manager It was a commonplace even before 
World War II that there was an enormous gulf between the comforts 
which man could have piovided foi himself and the compaiatively 
meager ones which he liad actually ariangeci 
It has been estimated that, even before the lecent war, “In areas con- 
taining over half the world’s population, food supplies at the retail level 
. . [were such as] to furnish an average of less than 2,250 caloiies pet 
[person] daily ” In any given area, of comse, there aie likely to be 
Idige numbers of peisons with a diet substantially less adequate than the 
average ^ 

The same authonty has estimated that, out of sixty separate countries, 
about forty are “underdeveloped ” The “underdeveloped” countries are 

irootl incl Agncultuie Organization of the Uniterl Nations, Wotld Tooil Hmvey, July 5, 
i g^6, p 6 Ueeause ot waste, avoidable and unavoidable, the intake of food per person is 
ahv i\s less than the , amount per person which reaches the retail stoies 
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inhabited by three fourths of the world’s two bilhon people All of these 
countries arc poor and all suffer from malnutiition with its in- 
evitable ill health and premature death.”^ 

The ability to read is no specific against manmade or man tolerated 
evils. But it IS certainly a prerequisite to obtaining the benefits of modem 
technology. In the complex society of today, literacy is essential also to 
democracy Yet less than half of the world’s population can read 01 wiite 
Indeed, two thuds of the world’s people live in countiies which aie be- 
tween fifty per cent and almost one hundred per cent illiterate, and 
where, besides, there either is a death rate of fifteen or more pei one 
thousand, or seiious and widespread malnutiition, or both To get the 
full impact of these facts, one should rcmembei that, in the United 
States, where theie still are dcploiable economic and social conditions to 
overcome, nevertheless the 1940 death late was below eleven, and, as of 
that same year, only fourteen per cent of the adult population had com- 
pleted less than five yeais of school 

Into this far fiom satisfactory milieu came Woikl Wai II. The devas- 
tation wiouglu is equalled only by the depiavity which caused and that 
which resulted fiom the wai. According to Fiench official estimates, 
twenty per cent of the houses in Fiance in 1939 weie destroyed 01 dam- 
aged duiing the wai, leaving seven hundied thousand families homeless 
at the time of libeiation In the United Kingdom the number ol houses 
destroyed or damaged reached nearly thirty per cent. Czechoslovakia 
had nearly one hundied thousand freight cars before the war, and 
emerged with less than twenty thousand Luxembuig’s food situation 
IS reflected in the following figures on calories per person per day 

Yem 7944 7945 7946 

Calories 3075 1900 i860 2080 

This recovery since liberation — back to two thirds of Luxemburg’s pre- 
war consumption — is regarded as a consideiable improvement! One of 
the most pitiable of postwar groups is Europe’s displaced persons, esti- 

^United Nitions Interim Commission on Food and Agiiculture, report of the Tcchnicil 
Committee on Nutiition and Food Management, Nutiition and Food Mamsemetti, April 
9 . 1945. P 5 

*More precisely pci sons over twenty-five years of age 

^Sec Walter H C. Lives, DepuW Director Gcner.il of UNESCO, Addioss to the Anglo- 
Amcimn Piess Association, Pans, June as, 1947 , P 4 . “ml Elizabeth E Hoyt, Ftecdom 
pom Want A Woild Goal, Public Affairs CotnmiUtt, Inc, New York, 194J, pp 14-18 
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mated at one million, of whom six hundred thousand are m the United 
States zones."' 

Reflective men of good will want an end put to such appalling con- 
ditions They want a sensible enough utilization of the world s resources 
that the general run of humankind, placed for the first time in decently 
comfortable circumstances, can invite their souls The question is, how 
is this goal to be reached ? The job will be attempted in part by the action 
of individuals, of voluntary oiganizations, of local and provincial gov- 
ernments, and of national governments working separately from each 
other But, in addition to these traditional forces, a large group of inter- 
goveinmental organizations is intended to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to this worldwide endeavor Predominantly these are organizations 
which carry over from a peiiod prior to Woild War II (witness the Inter- 
national Labor Oiganization) or have a definite predecessor (here the 
conspicuous case being that of the United Nations) Then new aspect 
IS that the appalling problems which they face are of unsurpassed mag- 
nitude and, appropriately, this array of organizations is now intended 
to engage in activities more varied than hitherto, and on a scale maikedlv 
larger than has previously obtained 

This paper is focused upon the role of statistics in world economic 
and social betterment, rather than upon so deeply fundamental a matter 
as the relative mciits of various institutional patterns in international 
relations Hence it is concerned with statistics within the existing 
structure of international organization It assumes that, for good oi ill, 
we shall continue to have intergovernmental organizations and not a 
world government Fuithermore, this paper assumes although the 
author would hardly try to prove, that the world will for quite some 
time continue to have at least its present degree of peace There are 
public measures, such as those focused on world economic recovery, 
which are useful in lessening tensions although they aie not, by them- 
selves, sufficient to prevent war 

To the success of any attack upon global economic and social prob- 

'’See United Njtions General Assembly, Pielmiinaiy Repoit oj the Temporajy Subcoin- 
mission on Economic Reconsti fiction of Devastated Afeas (issued in 1946), pp 124 
(Fnncc), 137 (Lu\emburg), 184 (United Kingdom), Director General of United Nations 
Relict and Rehabilitation Admmistntion, Economic Recoveiy in the Countnes Assisted by 
UNRRA (issued in 1946), p 105 (Czechoslovakia), and "Hearing before the Committee 
on Foreign Rchtions, United States Senate, Eightieth Congress, First Session, on S J Res 
77” (hearing on United States membership in die International Refugee Organization), 
March 1, 1947, p 7 
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leiBS international statistics are a sine qua non I say that in all humility, 
remembering that the same may be said of many anothei factor Gi anted 
that official international organizations are one type of medium thiough 
which the world is to try to better itself, what, within the programs of 
these bodies, is the role which statistics can play in lemcdymg the in- 
tolerable existing conditions? Are not the conditions so serious that no 
precise quantitative description of them is necessaiy? If the author of 
this papei has a piofessional bias legaiding the encoui agement of statis- 
tical activity, It IS a bias which, in Washington, would be regarded as 
against statistics and not for them He is a member of a staff which is 
charged by Congress with the task, among others, of keeping the statisti- 
cal activity of Federal agencies within the bounds of necessity It never- 
theless seems clear to the water that there aie economic and social piob- 
lems which aie too big to be grasped by direct obseivation, problems 
which cannot be effectively tackled without numerical data about them 
Adpistment of available resources to community pioblems demands a 
quantitative appioach even within the local community In the woild- 
widc community, such an approach is even more essential 
The woild knows of the existence of ils major economic and social 
problems, but, m tackling them, it cannot know where it is most ad- 
visable to start, and how it can most fittingly use the men and matciials 
available, until there aie meaningful and adequate quantitative data re- 
garding the location and extent of the piohlems It is not sunicient to 
know 111 what countiies theic is dire hunger One must know, foi each 
of these countries, such things as the caloi les available per peison pci clay 
Beyond that, one must know, for example, how much of this diet is 
protein Beyond that, what kind of protein is available 111 each of the 
food-deficit countries? What fund of piotciii is cuslomaiily acceptable? 
{Eg, IS horsemeat satisfactoiy ?) What kind of protein is available in 
countries of compaiative abundance? The questions, of course, are nevei 
a series of purely quantitative ones Witness the above queiy about the 
acceptability of a specified type of protein Statistics is not the private 
property of the statistician It is, instead, an aspect of administiation and 
of research, which deiives its meaning from, and gives meaning to, a 
qualitative context 
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Statistical Activities of Intergovernmental Organizations 

I. The United Nations Of die various intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, the United Nations is the principal one not only in the realm of 
military security, but also in the field of social and economic problems. 
The United Nations charter® includes, as one of the organization’s pur- 
poses, “To achieve international cooperation in solving intci national 
problems of an economic, social, cultuial, or humanitarian charac- 
ter . . ” 

The statistical needs of the United Nations aie likely to be both large 
and varied The Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the Secretariat (notably the Department of Economic Aflaiis, the 
Department of Social Affairs, and the Department for Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governmg Terntories) are the organs of the 
United Nations most likely to need the services of statistical experts The 
chief statistical bodies in the United Nations are the Statistical Commis- 
sion and the Statistical Office The Commission has, as members, twelve 
countries, designated foi three year terms and each choosing one rep- 
resentative on the Commission Its task is to assist the Council in 
"promoting the development of national statistics and the improve- 
ment of their compai ability; 

advising the organs of the United Nations on general questions re- 
lating to the collection, inteipretation and dissemination of statistical 
information; 

promoting the impiovement of statistics and statistical methods gen- 
erally, 

coordinating the statistical woik of specialized agencies, and 

the development of the central statistical services of the Secretariat of 

the United Nations ’’’ 

The Statistical Office,® located in the Department of Economic Affairs, 
IS the statistical secretariat foi the entire United Nations establishment 
It IS responsible for 

“(a) The collection, compilation and publication of official statistics 
for the United Nations, 

^Chapter I, Article i, Section 3 

^United Nations, Stiuctwe of the United Nations, May, 1947, p i \ 

®See United Nations General Assembly, Budget 'Estimates foi the Financial Yea) 1^48 
y July 14, 1947, p 50, and Interim Note by the United Nations Secretaiy-Gcneral, 
Document E/47r, E^peit AiSh/ance to Membei Governments, July 17, 1947 
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(b) Providing statistical services, including the data needed foi re- 
search projects, foi all the depaitments and divisions of the United 
Nations, and 

(c) The coordination of the ovei all statistical progtamme of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies ” 

Moreover, it is probable that the Statistical Office will make statistical 
expeits available to member governments, especially governments of the 
less developed countiies, in accordance with a recent resolution of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council (applicable to all varieties 
of experts available m the United Nations) 

Heie a word is necessaiy about the collection of statistics undertaken 
by the United Nations and the specialized intei governmental agencies 
It IS contemplated that, in the main or entirely, they shall “collect” statis- 
tics only in the sense of obtaining them from national governments and 
from other bodies engaged in the “primaiy collection” of data Furthei- 
more, the data thus obtained ate commonly tabulations (national totals 
and the like), rathei than information about individual peisons, coi po- 
tations, etc Thus, for example, the United Nations Statistical Office 
issues a “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics” containing data on— among 
other things— the production of coal These coal data foi the United 
States are the figtues compiled by the United States Buieau of Mines 
(piimaiily on the basis of reports submitted to it by the railioad com- 
panies which tianspoit coal). 

An example of the United Nations’ concern with the impiovement of 
statistical compaiability is the woik being done by the United Nations 
Statistical Commission’s Committee on Industrial Classification Using 
as a point of departuie a classification scheme devised undei League of 
Nations auspices, the Committee has expei ts at woi k on the task of pro- 
viding an up to date scheme winch would tend to make international 
comparisons valid — a result which cannot be achieved when various 
countries define their industries diffeiently 

2 The United Nations Specialized Agencies. In addition to the United 
Nations itself, numeious specialized intergovernmental oiganizations 
exist or are in piocess of formation Those which, in the language of the 
United Nations Chaitci, have been “brought into 1 elationship with” that 
organization are the Food and Agriculture Oiganizalion of the United 

^See United Nitioni St.itisticnl Commission, Committee on Indiistiial Classificitioii, T/ie 
Pioposcd IntcinaUoiial Standmd Industiial Classification, June 19, 1947. 
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Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) ; the International Labor Organization, which 
was originally established as an autonomous part of the League of Na- 
tions, and the International Civil Aviation Organization 
“Relationship agreements” between the United Nations and the nas- 
cent World Health Organization, the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank toi Reconstruction and Development, the Universal 
Postal Union, and the International Telecommunications Union are 
under consideration It is also contemplated that the International Refu- 
gee Organization and the International Trade Organization, which are 
in process of formation, each be a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. 

The interconnection between the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies has been well summed up by UNESCO 

“The success of the United Nations is a condition to UNESCO’s suc- 
cess, but UNESCO, in the fields defined by its Constitution, can 
make a major contribution towards the ultimate success of the United 
Nations 

The specialized agencies do not necessarily have exactly the same 
group of members as the United Nations, and each agency obtains its 
funds directly from its member states Each agency has an agreement 
with the United Nations, which gives to the United Nations an advisoiy 
role and which prescribes, among othei things, the lelationship between 
the United Nations and the specialized agency as regards statistics It is 
contemplated that, each specialized agency will engage in the statistical 
woik peculiar to its own needs, and that the United Nations Statistical 
Office will have a responsibility commensurate with the very broad m- 
teiests of the United Nations, including the provision of statistics (such 
as on population) which are of interest to various specialized agencies 
but are not of primary concern to any of them Coordination of the 
statistical work of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies is 
also a United Nations function, as noted above 
a The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
The FAO seeks to raise the level of nutrition, to foster improved effi- 
ciency m the production and distnbution of food and agricultural piod- 
iicts, and to better the condition of rural populations The oiganization’s 
first major project was a comprehensive world food survey, covering 
^‘^UNESCO Executive The Piog/amme of UNESCO joi 194S, July 3, 19^7, p 28 
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seventy countries It showed food supplies, counti y by country, foi the 
immediate prewar period and compared those supplies, in various coun- 
tries or aieas, with taigets foi better nutrition This agency is also pie- 
paring, at intervals, short teim appraisals of the immediate food prospect 
during the emergency period of shortage Of FAO’s five majoi technical 
divisions, one is the Economics and Statistics Division FAO will as- 
semble, analyze, and publish existing data from vaiious counti les Its 
principal statistical peiiodical is a continuation of the “International 
Yearbook of Agricultuial Statistics,” which was issued by FAO’s prede- 
cessor, the International Institute of Agriculture FAO will seek to bring 
about international uniformity of definitions and classifications in agii- 
cultuial statistics, and will promote othei improvements in national sta- 
tistics To the goveinments concerned, FAO has lecently sent a world 
forestry lesouiccs questionnaire, which will pi ovicle “benchmark” data,' ' 
after which it will be possible to obtain useful mfoimation of a moie 
limited soil on a periodic basis As a pielimmary to sending out the basic 
questionnaiie, FAO developed jointly with experts fiom niimeious 
countries a uniform set of definitions and classifications In like manner, 
but with a broadei subject matter, a 1950 World Census of Agrictiltuie 
IS being planned by FAO and numerous mcmbci goveinments, to be 
conducted almost simultaiieously, by as many couniiies as possible, on a 
basis as nearly unifoim as is feasible 

b The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultmal Oigani- 
zation UNESCO also has its statistical inteicsis '■* In its progiam foi 
1947 It has provided foi (a) the collection, analysis, and dissemination 
of mfoimation in the fields of education, science, and cultuie, (h) assist- 
ance in the stanclaidization and impiovemcnt of national educational 
statistics, and (c) exploration of the possibility of publishing an inlei- 
iiational education yearbook 

Illustrative of UNESCO’s need foi data on such factors as the location 

“Comprehensive basic information of a sort gotltn at very infiequent mtcrviK of tmic 

^'See Valentino Dore, “The Rote and Work of the Food and Agriculture Orguu/ation 
of the United Nations in Intcrnition il Statistics” (a pajxi piescnted at the United Nations 
World Stalisiical Congress, September, 1947), and United States OITice of Government Re- 
ports, United States Gai/eiiivient Manual, 2nd 1947 edition, p 544 

13 UNESCO, The Piogiamine of UNESCO tn 1947, Mircli 28, 1947, PP 7 , P, Waltei 
H C Lives, Deputy Dircetoi Gencril of UNESCO, Addicts to the Anglo-jlnieiican Piess 
Association, Pans, June 25, 1947, p 6, and UNESCO, The Piogianinie of UNESCO foi 
1048 PiQposed by the Vxecntiuc Boaid Joi Contlilciatioii at the Second Geiieial Coiijci- 
eiice August 5, 1947, p 19 
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and extent of illiteracy, and. the available educational facilities, is a pro- 
ject which was begun this sumtnei in a small cornei of Haiti, at the in- 
vitation of that country’s government. In a local population of twenty-six 
thousand, eighty per cent are illiteiate Up to date techniques and ma- 
terials aie being used to overcome illiteiacy and also to teach good citizen- 
ship and modem methods of agnculture and hygiene What UNESCO 
learns there will be applied in othei countiies 

UNESCO IS directly concerned with the general theme of the 1947 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion The 1946 General Con- 
ference of UNESCO decided that the organization’s chief uiidei taking 
in the social sciences in the near future should be a collaborative study of 
“Tensions Conducive to War ’’ The piehminary phase of the study is 
under way In the program which the UNESCO Executive Board has 
proposed for 1948, various piospective inquiries related to this topic are 
indicated, among them being one . into the conceptions which the 
people of one nation entertain of its own and of other nations ’’ This par- 
ticular inquiry is perhaps the one most likely to involve statistical tech- 
niques, as one approach to such an investigation is the familiar device of 
the public opinion poll 

If that approach is used, it will be both challenging and potentially 
very fruitful ° A deeply perceptive account of some of the difficulties 
encounteied in any such work was recently published by the Duector 
of the Scientific Institute of Mexican Public Opinion in a paper entitled 
“Problems of International Opinion Suiveys’’^^ “The mam concern,” 
he observes, “must not be how to tiansplant methods and techniques, but 
lathei how to obtain valid and commensuiable results in all countiies ” 
In order to achieve the effect of the same question, it may sometimes be 
necessary to use diffeient wordings of the same question for various 
counti les He notes that even the woid “wai” does not at this time mean 
the same thing univei sally Some countries lecall it as death and destruc- 
tion, while many people in other countries recall it as prosperity This 
means, if I correctly undei stand the above author’s thesis, that people 
with the latter recollection might require some elaboration of the word 
“wai” — such as verbally transplanting the facts of Coventry and Shang- 
hai to their home towns — in older foi them to give a response compaiable 

^[Cf Clupter XXXV, "Intel national Polling and International Democracy by Elmo 
Roper and Julian L Woodward 1 

^iLaszlo Radvanji, an article in the Inlet national Joutnal of Opinion and Attitude Re- 
senic/i, June, 1947, p 30 et leq Set eaptciallv p 50 
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to that which the word “war” alone might well evoke in a suivivoi 
of Blitz or pillage In the design of a statistical sample, one uses “con- 
trols”, ie , tries to insure that the sample is lepieseiitative— does not in- 
clude a dispioportionate number of people of any given income group, 
or educational attainment gioup, 01 the like To a United States statisti- 
cian It would seem bizarre to use the polled persons’ type of footweai as 
a “control”, but the authoi cited above points out that, 111 opinion surveys 
111 Mexico, one must cover propei percentages of people who go bare- 
foot, of people who weai native sandals, and of people who wear shoes 
If a Mexican lacks shoes, it may be that he is able to affoid them but 
nevertheless is attached to the traditional way of life— a significant trait 
111 an opinion poll but not leflected in income data 

c. The International Labor Organization The ILO seeks to contiib- 
ute to the establishment of peace by furthering “social justice”^” — mean- 
ing, by fosteimg minimum wage and maximum hour controls, fiee col- 
lective bai gaming, social insurance, and other mcasuies on behalf of 
labor. As is remaiked in an ILO publication on “The International 
Standardisation of Labor Statistics,”^® “Good labor statistics aie essential 
to both the fiaming and the administiation of progiessive social policy ” 
In Its substantive piogram and also its betterment of statistics, the ILO 
proceeds by means of 1 ecommendattons and conventions, the latter being 
binding upon any states which latify them In the first of the oiganiza- 
tion’s SIX International Conferences of Laboi Statisticians, a resolution 
was adopted on “Statistics of Industrial Accidents ” This consisted of a 
set of recommendations on such basic mattcis as the scheme of classifica- 
tion of accidents by cause and by degiee of disability, and the definitions 
of “frequency rate” and “severity late ” Also by means of recommenda- 
tions the ILO has sought to improve and to standardize data in vaiious 
other fields, such as statistics of the labor toice, employment and unem- 
ployment, and cost of living index numbers 

In the standardizing of labor statistics one of the most important ac- 
complishments has been the issuance m 1938 of a “Draft Convention 

^^’ILO constitution, preamble 

^^Montreul, 1943, p 1 

’■‘^Sce the following reports, published 111 Geneva, 1947, €^nd submitted by the ILO 
secretariat to the Sixth Inteinational Conference of Labor Statisticians, Amendments to the 
Resolution on Statistics of Inditsitial Accidents Adopted by the "Pnst Inttuicitionnl Con- 
foence of Labo> Statisticians tn Octobet 1923^ pp 23-25, Employment and Uneinphy- 
ment Statistics, pp 131-122 ixnd passim, Cost-of-Livins Statistics Methods and Techniques 
foi the Post-Wai Peiiod, pp 53-54 and passim 
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(No 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours of work m the princi- 
pal mining and manufacturing industries, including building and con- 
struction, and in agriculture ” This convention has been ratified by over 
a dozen countries (including the United Kingdom, Canada, and Mex- 
ico) . The convention concerns data to be collected from employers by the 
member governments, published by the latter, and furnished by these 
governments to the ILO on a uniform basis 

The ILO publishes a Yembooli of Labor StaUstics, and makes various 
ad hoc studies consisting at least in part of statistical analyses— a 
study, published in Montreal in 1944, entitled Social Policy in Depend- 
ent Tenitoiies 

d The International Civil Aviation Organization The immediate 
origin of ICAO was the International Civil Aviation Conference held 
at Chicago in 1944, but it is successor to a somewhat similar organiza- 
tion, having nai lower membership and functions, which had been cre- 
ated 111 1922. ICAO IS concerned with both the economic and the “an 
navigation” aspects of the contiol of international civil aviation 

The international convention’* establishing ICAO provides that the 
international airlines of all member states must furnish that organization 
with “traffic reports, cost statistics and financial statements showing 
among other things all receipts and the sources thereof ” ICAO has 
chosen to have these data submitted through member states, but in terms 
of individual airlines rather than as national summaries This reporting 
scheme is not only highly comprehensive but— quite unusually for an 
international reporting system— it is compulsory ICAO also has under 
consideration various proposals for obtaining data on other aspects of 
civil aviation In January, 1948, the organization will hold the first session 
of Its Statistics Division, a group of experts, employed by member gov- 
ernments, whose role is to make recommendations on the content and 
torm of ICAO statistical programs 

^ e The World Health Organization In 1946, an International Health 
Conference, which was convened in New York by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, prepared the constitution of a proposed 
World Health Organization The constitution has not yet been accepted 
by the required minimum number of states, but an Interim Commission 
of WHO was established by the Conference The Commission has as- 
sumed the funetions of the League of Nations Health Organizations 

’'*'\uil 1 c 67 
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WHO’s constitution prescribes a very broad range of functions, such as 
(i) to provide, upon the request of the United Nations, health services to 
the peoples of trust teriitories, (2) “to stimulate work to eradicate 
epidemic, endemic and other diseases”, (3) “to promote and conduct 
research in the field of health”, (4) “to piovide information in the 
field of health”, and (5) to issue regulations concerning sanitary and 
quaiantine leqiurements and purity standards for biological and pbai- 
maceutical products moving in inter national commeice— the regulations 
to be binding upon each member state which tails to i eject them within 
a presciibed period of time after their issuance The constitution ex- 
plicitly includes among WHO’s functions the maintenance of “epidemi- 
ological and statistical services” and the establishment and revision of 
inteinational nomenclatuies of diseases and of causes of death It stipu- 
lates, further, that “Each Mcmbei (state) shall provide statistical and 
epidemiological reports in a manner to be deiei mined by the Health 
^sembly” (the organization’s policy making body) The statistical ap- 
proach is an integral pait of epidemiology One cannot learn the inci- 
dence and extent of epidemic disease without a systematic reporting and 
assembling of data regaiding the cases involved We are being foiced by 
advances in an travel to learn today on an international scale what we 
learned imperfectly on a national scale only yestciday, viz , that germs 
are neighbors who cannot be kept in then place by 0111 snobbishly re- 
fusing to lecognize their existence 

Substantial progress has already been made on a statistieal pioject of 
major importance Over a half century ago, undci the auspices of the 
International Statistical Institute, a classification scheme for causes of 
death was devised Known subsequently as the Inteinational List of 
Causes of Death, it came to be used by a large number of countries in 
their lespective buieaus of vital statistics It was revised fiom time to 
time, in international conleiences called foi this purpose There has been 
an increasing demand for an international classification scheme for sick- 
ness and injury (both fatal and non-fatal conditions), and a considerable 

^®See Jutc! natiomd Heulth Coujticiue , United Stitcs Department of State Publiea- 
lion 2703, Conference Senes 91, and sec “Message from the President of the United States 
Transmitting a Suggested Joint Resolution Providing for United States Membership and 
Participation m the World Health Oiganizition, ’ United States House of Rcpiescntatives 
Document No 177, 80th Congress, isi Session, especially p 4 On WHO functions, sec the 
WHO constitution, Articles 2, 21, 22, 64, and sec, “Year of Progress in World Health,'' an 
article HI the Uw/ed Nii// 07 ?i Wcefjy Mareli 4, 1947, pp 210-2U 
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amount of work has been done in the course of a number of decades 
toward the devising and adoption of such a scheme In Januaiy, 
there was appointed under the auspices of WHO’s Intel im Commission 
an Inteinational Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death Previous 
levisions had been focused on the International List of Causes of Death, 
while the present venture is an attempt at an integration of the two sorts 
of classification system. With morbidity and mortality statistics compa- 
rable to each other, it would be possible for countries to compute case 
fatality rates for mividual diseases The above mentioned International 
Committee arrived at a proposed “International Statistical Classification 
of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death.” Broad review of the pro- 
posed scheme is being achieved by circulation of it to numerous official 
health and statistical agencies throughout the world. The Committees' 
proposal, as modified m the light of this consultation, will piobably be 
laid befoie an international conference of technicians called especially for 
this purpose and having WHO sponsorship.^® 

f. The International Trade Oiganization. The ITO’s charter is still 
in draft stage. Its statement of objectives makes clear that an abundance 
of economic data, on a comparable basis, will be of central importance to 
iTO's analysis of problems, its plans for coping with them, and its 
measurement of its success The member states would, by the proposed 
charter’s terms, pledge themselves to promote national and international 
action for such purposes as (i) the increasing of production, consump- 
tion, and the exchange of goods and the promotion of an expanding 
world economy, (2) assisting economic development through interna- 
tional investment; (3) furthering access on equal terms to the world’s 
markets; and (4) reducing trade barriers and eliminating trade dis- 
crimination 

^‘'Ste Repoit on the Pioceedings of the International Committee jot the Piepaiation of 
the Sixth Decennial Revision of the Inteinational Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death 
at Ottawa, Much 10-21, 1^47, iisned by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and 
Inteinational Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injunes, and Causes of Death Intio- 
duetton and List of Categonei, Pioposed by the Intei national Committee foi the Piepaia- 
iion of the Sixth Decennial Reinsion , issued by the Inteiim Commission of 'WHO, 
Ottawa, April, 1947 

-'Nedi Yoili_ Times, August 11, 1947, pp i, 4 
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Piojesstonal Statistical Societies on the Inteinational Level 

In addition to the intei governmental organivations with substantial 
statistical inteiests, theie aie international bodies of a predominantly 
professional type which have such interests— i e , unofficial statistical so- 
cieties composed primarily of individuals The pancipal oiganiziation of 
this type IS the Inteinational Statistical Inslilule (ISI) A senes of Intei - 
national Statistical Congiesses, beginning in Biussels in 1853, was held 
from time to time cluimg a thud of a centuiy, being finally succeeded, at 
the Congress held in London in 1885, by the ISI In 1913 the Institute 
established a small secietaiiat known as us Peimanent Office, located at 
The Hague The Institute elects as members persons in vai lous countries 
who aie piominent as statisticians 01 who aie administratois of official 
statistical agencies. Until leccntly the ISI has played a dual lole (a) It 
has had what might be described as an academy lunction, somewhat 
analogous on a worldwide scale to the Ameiicaii Statistical Association’s 
function within the United States and adjacent aicas Tins involved the 
fosteimg of the development of iinpioved statistical methods and the 
encouragement of the acceptance of good statistical meihods (notably, 
m national statistical offices), by such means as the exchange of infoima- 
tion and views at the oigamzation’s peiiodic sessions (b) In addition, 
thiough Its Peimanent Office the Institute hi ought logeihei statistical 
tabulations obtained from vaiious govcinmenlal souices, paiticulaily 
demographic statistics, and thus ai lived at mleinalional compausons, 
which it published. In lecognition of the usefulness of the Insti- 
tute’s services, vaiious governments — including that of the United 
States— have for many years made modest subventions to the organiza- 
tion 

Then came the League of Nations and olhci mtcigovcinmeiital 01- 
ganizations with statistical inteiests The use of such oiganizations has 
made it unnecessaiy that the ISI continue its function of compilalion 
and the like. The intergovernmental organizations will, in carrying out 
their respective progiams, engage m that type of statistical woik on a 
scale far overshadowing what the Institute, with its very limited funds, 
can afford to do At the same lime, the piolifciation of official inici- 
iwtional statistical activities makes all the more neccssaiy the existence of 
a worldwide academy of leading statisticians, with both enough compc- 
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tence and enough dissociation^” from those activities to furnish con- 
structive criticism of such work Furtheimoie, the Institutes traditional 
concern with the betterment of national and less than national statistics 
IS now of heightened value, since these are the main source materials 
used by the statistical offices of intergovernmental organizations 

Still another development having an impact on the ISI’s role is an 
increasing tendency for statistical specialists in each of vanous fields to 
establish an international society for then specialty This is no cause foi 
dismay to the ISI, if it will address itself to the task of integiation of the 
work of specialized groups, lathei than to competition with them 

A marked revision of the ISI’s structure and purpose has been pio- 
posed within the Institute, to take into account these altered ciiciim- 
stances, and has received widespread support The proposal was to be 
considered at the Institute’s Twenty-Fifth Session, held as a part of the 
International Statistical Conferences, Washington, September 6-18, 
1947 

The emphasis at the Conferences was, of course, to be on statistical 
methods and then application Illustiations of the papers are, “A Con- 
cept of National Income Applicable to Countiies Diffeiing Significantly 
with Respect to the Role of the Government in the Economy,” and “Re- 
cent Developments in the Application of Statistics to Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Progiams ” 

111 addition to the session of the ISI, the International Statistical Con- 
feiences mentioned above concuirently included an ad hoc World 
Statistical Congress under the aegis of the United Nations, m which at- 
tention focused on the statistical activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized intei governmental agencies The Conferences also included 
meetings of specialized international professional societies 

The Inter American Statistical Institute (lASI)-^ is one of the young- 
est but most active of such societies Established in 1940-42, it has both 
individual and institutional members, the latter including the govern- 
ments of seventeen American countries, which make subventions to it 


"“Prcsumibly some, but only a minority, of the membeis of ISI will in the future, as 
now, be closely connected with the intergovernmental statistical olfices 

“®Sce The Ititei Anieiican Statistical histitute Its Ongtn, Oi ganization, and Objective;,, 
issued by the IASI, Wishington, i943» IASI, Piogies^ Rcpoit of the Intel Anienian Statis- 
tual Institute , June 30, 1947, IASI release of November 27, 1946, Census of the 
jiineiicas, and Ricaido Luna Vegas, “Metodos de los Censos de Poblcuion de las Naciones 
Anieiuavas," in Estadistua for March, 1945 
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It seeks to bung about impiovemcnts, within the Western Hemispheie, 
m both official and unofficial statistics, and compai ability of economic 
and social data among the various Ameiican nations It has pursued 
these objectives by various means Among these means are (a) Esta- 
d'otica, a quarterly piofessional journal which it publishes, and (b) tech- 
nical piojects (conducted laigely by experts on loan to the IASI fiom 
Latin American governments), one such pioject being a suivey, now m 
process, of the methodology underlying the existing educational and 
cultural statistics of the Ameiican nations. Howevei, the lASI’s pre- 
eminent achievement to date has been its part in the shaping of plans 
foi a 1950 Census of the Ameiicas Oiigmally pioposed by Alberto Area 
Parrd, of Peru, Chau man of the IASI Committee on Demographic 
Statistics, the plan envisages that each ol the twenty-two American na- 
tions will take a national census at some tune in 1950 (01 within six 
months before or after that ycai ) It is proposed that cei tain agreed stand- 
aids as to questions and definitions be adhered to, with regard to the 
basic portions of the infoimation obtained. Intei-American compai.i- 
bility of census data would thus be achieved foi the first time. Data would 
be obtained on population and (m some countiies) agucultuie 01 hous- 
ing 01 both Development of the agucultuie census standards will be 
under the auspices of the Food and Agriculture Oiganizalion, as thus 
portion of the Census of the Americas will also be a pait of the World 
Census of Agriculture Population and housing census standards, as 
well as over all guidance m the Census of the Amcucas, will be provided 
under IASI auspices Actual conduct of the census will be in the hands 
of national statistical buieaus 


Cr lUque 

In one fundamental tespcct the organizing of statistical woik of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies has followed a pattern some- 
what similar to that of the statistical oiganizalion of the United States 
government Within out government there is a Buieaii of the Census, 
engaged in the gatheiing and processing of types of data in which vaii- 
ous federal agencies have a common inteicst, and the lemainder of the 
data collecting and tabulating (/ e , the giealei pait ol ledeial statistical 
work) IS done by the icspectivc agencies in whose subject mattei fields 
the data he Thus wage statistics aic collected by the Depaitmcnt of 
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Labor. To coordinate the work of these various statistical units, and to 
foster a balanced statistical program, adequate but not excessive, theie 
is a central office known as the Division of Statistical Standards, of the 
Bureau of the Budget It is the conscious intent of the United Nations 
to have a statistical organization moie or less of this type, which has been 
found highly useful in the United States government and with vaiia- 
tions on the theme is used also in certain other governments, including 
those of the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union This contrasts to 
the practice of having a single, all embracing statistical bureau to serve 
an entire goveinment. 

In the “relationship agieements” between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, each specialized agency has direct access to national 
governments and othei sources, m so £ai as concerns “such statistics as 
are uniquely relevant to” its tasks The United Nations has the statistical 
functions outlined above — the collection of “statistics concerning the 
general purposes of international organizations” and of any statistics 
essential for its own pui poses, and the cooidination of the statistical work 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies.^'^ This healthy situa- 
tion should go a long way towaid making the statistics of these organi- 
zations what official statistics always should be an instiument well 
adapted to whatever administiative or research problems they are de- 
signed to seive, and instructive to the public in oider that sound decisions 
may be reached by private critics of public programs Statistics should 
never be regarded as an end in themselves To insulate the statisticians 
from the useis of statistics is to court that danger 

In one regard the statistical organization of the United Nations and 
Its specialized agencies may be somewhat unfortunately arranged The 
United Nations Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters, which 
IS the statistical coordinating committee, consists of one representative 
each from the statistical offices of the specialized agencies and of the 
United Nations, with the latter person serving ex officio as chairman The 
specialized agencies aie not located at Lake Success but in Washington, 
Montreal, Pans, and Geneva This dispeision maikedly limits the fre- 
quency of Consultative Committee meetings and hence the committee’s 
usefulness Moreovei, the staff for statistical cooidination woik is pro- 

-^Umted Nations, Repoit of the Statistical Commission to the Economic and Social 
Council, Fust Session, 1-15 May 1^4(1, domment E/39, PP See also United 

Nations, Statistical Commission Memoiandum Piepaied by the Seactaiiat foi Covsideia- 
Hon nndei hem 4 of the Fiovinonal odgenda, document F/CN 3/28, August 22, 1947 
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vided mainly by the United Nations Statistical Office Thus the position 
of leadership in statistical coordination is exercised by a United Nations 
unit which IS also engaged in data collection In the gathering of statistics 
the United Nations is to have the unenviable task of serving as umpiie 
between itself and othei data collecting organizations. The aiiangement 
may prove to be satisfactory in practice, but it is haidly ideal. Expeiience 
under this ariangement in the United Nations is as yet too meager foi one 
to diaw conclusions 

It IS common knowledge among statisticians that, even within a single 
country, serious complexities arise in the collection of statistics fiom 
(let us say) a given industry, by reason of the fact that the various films 
differ widely as to the adequacy of the records fiom which they will pre- 
pare reports, differ as regards the meaning attached to trade terms, and 
differ in other ways In the veinaculai, the )ob of getting satisfactoiy 
statistics in such circumstances is a headache If so, the international 
statistician’s job is migraine On top of the tangle of divergences within 
each country are piled the differences among countries, both as legards 
the persons, companies, etc, oiiginally supplying the statistics and as 
legards the national statistical offices, thiough which the infoimation 
leaches the intergovernmental oiganization Despite the need for getting 
statistics on a basis which makes valid international compai isons possible, 
how can one standaidize statistics in a woild teeming with variety ? 

As was indicated above, in connection with UNESCO, in the remaiks 
about attitude surveys, the solution to this problem lies sometimes in 
emphasizing unifoimity of results even at the expense of uniformity of 
methods and wording A different answer is that involved in the work 
of the United Nations Committee on Industiial Classification The Com- 
mittee’s experts have iccognized that a classification system as detailed 
as that in use by some of the highly industrialized countiies would eii- 
countei two serious obstacles Countries with little of industry and still 
less of industrial statistics would legaid the system as burdensome; 01, 
if they simply omitted the lefinements, much of the system would, from 
the standpoint of those countries’ use of the system, have proved to be 
futile work for the United Nations On the other hand, countries already 
having an abundance of statistics classified on the basis of industiy would 
be quite unwilling to undeigo the expense and nuisance of a wholesale 
change Hence the pioposecl system does not extend to a level of moie 
minute detail than the defining of such bioad groups as “manufacture 
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of chemicals and chemical products.” For the less developed countiies 
this IS something practical to adopt on first beginning to have system- 
atic statistics which are classified on the basis of industiy. For a more 
developed country this is something easy to shift to, i£ its own industrial 
classification system ts somewhat out of line with this 

The 1938 ILO convention on wage and hour statistics exhibits still a 
different solution to the problems arising fiom diversity of situation. 
Any member state, in ratifying the convention, is authorized to exclude 
certain types of statistics [eg, those on farm wages and horns) fiom 
what It IS to report Any ratifying countiy is authorized to exclude fiom 
Its repoiting obligation such paits of its tetntoiy as are so underdeveloped 
that the compilation of satisfactory statistics would be impracticable It 
IS quite feasible to recognize that this is a world of vaned circumstances 
and yet attempt, on an international basis, to do something about the 
world’s problems 

So much for the in tei governmental organizations concerned with sta- 
tistics What of the pioEessional societies^ The contrast, m statistical 
organizations, between the “academy function” and the function of pio- 
viding statistics is important but it can easily be overemphasized Be- 
tween the two there is a continuum The foimer activity is likely to oc- 
cur m such a body as the International Statistical Institute, the latter, in 
such a body as the United Nations It is consistent with the purposes of 
either oigamzation to engage in a standardization venture Here as in 
many another aspect of human affaiis it is delusive to try to decide what 
IS, in the nature of things, a public function and what is a task belong- 
ing to piivate individuals and societies The fi uitful questions aie “Does 
the job need to be done?” “Who can do it best^” “Who is ready and 
willing to do it?” “What is the most effective contribution that each 
group can make?” 

The international piofcssional societies of statisticians can best be of 
service in a role which is towaid the academy end of the continuum In 
that capacity they can achieve results out of propoition to then slender 
economic resources and their lack of authority Just as the American 
Statistical Association furnishes constructive criticism of federal and 
other statistics and promotes an esptit tie corpi among statisticians, who, 
like other men and women, like to have the professional esteem of their 
fellow craftsmen, so the international statistical societies can bring a 
beneficial influence to bear upon the laige and diverse development of 
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intergovernmental statistical work which is now getting under way For 
them It IS especially important to remembei the words of Louis D. 
Brandeis, “If we would guide by the light ol reason, we must let otii 
minds be bold,”^'’ 


^''New &tale he Compuiiy v Liehmaim, 285 U i 262, p 311 
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Next: To Build a New Outlook 

By HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

Piofessot Emeutus of Philosophy, College of the 
City of New Yorli 


I 

I IN Yutang writes that Democi itus set men free from the fear of death 
j and the gods but left them afraid of their neighbors. The statement 
IS, of course, literary license, Democritus, the individual philosopher, was 
probably not as powerful an influence as that Yet taking Democritus to 
mean all philosophers put together, there is an important truth m the 
statement When we lemember the teirois of ancient men in the face of 
death made horrible by ghosts and demons, and their terrors in the face 
of the unpredictable caprices of the gods, we are able to realize what phi- 
losophers (all put together) did They were cosmic debunkers It is some- 
times said that philosophy has had no gieat influence upon life But the 
cumulative influence of philosophers in creating new outlooks among 
men has been immense 

The philosopher, from the most ancient of days, was the bringer of 
reason He was the man who dared laugh at superstitions, daied to show 
up their logical absurdity and turn men to rational thinking “If horses 
and lions had hands to paint,” etc That sentence of Xenophanes was a 
small piece of the philosophic dynamite that blew an ancient world of 
dark magic out of existence 

This, historically, was the first powerful accomplishment of philosophy 
— “to free men from the fear of death and the gods 

^Comment by Alfred C Lane 

Doctor Overstreet’s paper shows how personal experiences change the meanings of words 
What I have know of missionary work suggests tliat the savage man is afraid of being 
bewitched or having some spell put on him in this life, and that the missionaries have a great 
work in freeing them from taboos But we still all have to die, and I do not know that phi- 

278 
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The second accomplishment of philosophy was again cumulative It 
was not the work of one philosopher, but of scores and hundreds of them 
Nor was it accomplished in a single yeai 01 in a score of years, but m a 
matter of centuries. This second accomplishment was the paving of the 
way for the scientific outlook on life 

The Middle Ages and the eaily Renaissance rccoid the fight between 
dogmatic faith and science Science eventually won its right to be the 
free way of the human mind That right was won not only by the scien- 
tists— the Galileos and Keplers — ^but by the whole succession of philoso- 
pheis who reasoned unceasingly against the shackling of the mind by 
dogmatic faith 

If today we are free to explore oui woild, praise must go not only to 
the scientists but to those philosopheis who, century after century, re- 
fused to abandon the mind’s fieedom to the tyi annics of organized faith 

I cite these two historic accomplishments to show that philosophy can 
be a powerful influence in changing the outlooks of men and in build- 
ing among them a new common consciousness I cite them particularly 
at a time when philosophy must again be an influence in changing 
men’s outlooks and building among them a new common conscious- 
ness 

Out problem is that of saving man fiom his own suicidal inability to 
live with his fellows It is the pioblem of helping him to get a new slant 
and a new gup on himself as a membei of a world society 

Are philosopheis at work on this problem? Obviously they aie Not 
a philosopher writes or teaches today without a mind seriously bent 
upon the futuie of our ways of thinking about fellow human beings. Ai e 
philosophers effective in what they aie doing? They aie, and of couise, 
like the rest of us, they aie not As in the case of the other two histone 

bsophy has made any marked difference in our attitude in that respect Mahomet was a 
religions kadei lathci than a philosopher when he made Ins followers [lec fiom fear oC 
death 

Comment by Rudolf Alleis 

Did philosophy truly fiee man from fcai Or were not the fcais of old replaced by othcisi’ 
One may even doubt whether man, in bygone times, aciually feared death more tlian he 
does today If one takes, m a maybe permissible manner, as a criterion the admii.uion 
aroused in the average mind by deeds of valor, by heroic saciifice, by fcailcssncss in danger 
o£ death, there seems to be no gicat dilTeitnce between the p.ist anti the present Thcie have 
been at all times some who did not, and many more who did fear death The Socialie at- 
titude has never been common, and it is questionable whether it has become more gencial 
la recent times 
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adventures, this is not a six months campaign This is a task for yeais 
to come. It is the ]ob of creating a new comprehension among men of 
their relation to one another It is the task of reshaping the human out- 
look to a world pattern 


II 

For forty yeais and more philosophers have spent most of their energies 
examining the basic assumptions of the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences This was an important thing to do because those sciences weie 
creating a new heaven and a new eaith Philosophers had to be in on this 
]ob of cosmological reoiientation If supei naturalism has a slighter hold 
on men today, if men are bravei and more intelligent in their facing of 
the vast impersonalities of the univeise, no small credit must go to the 
philosopheis who joined with the physical and mathematical scientists 
111 working their way to new assumptions about the universe 

But today philosophers, like the rest of us, are handed a new task of 
leonentation. Two things have happened in oui time - one of them bad; 
the other good In the first place, our human world has leached an all 
time low 111 the ability to make sense out oi itself No philosopher can 
fail to see that But in the second place, just in this unhappy time of the 
world’s worst unreason, the special sciences that try to make sense out 
of life— the psychological and social sciences— are just at the point of 
emerging into competence 

A science, as we know, has to wait upon the Older of its coming It 
is only today that the time clock of science has struck the hour foi the 
entrance upon the scene of the psychological and social sciences This, 
in a time of the world’s unhappiness and near despair, is a lucky con- 
junction Perhaps, now that we shall be able inoie clearly to know our- 
selves, we may leain to be more expert in discovering what to do about 
oui selves 

In any event, here is wheie philosophers find themselves today they 
are laced by problems of human relationship so urgent that they cannot 

^Comment by Rudolf Allers 

One ttcl'. tcmpttcl to ask, has this neglect of thmas human been truly nothing but a 
necessity imposed by the actu.il development of seicnee, or is there not also a real guilt on 
the part of the philosophers? Has not their “eumulative influence" been more to the bad 
than to the good in about the past century? 
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neglect them; but also they are companioned by sciences increasingly 
equipped to tackle these problems “ 

The most important thing about the coming into competence o£ the 
psychological and social sciences is that philosophers need no longer talk 
of psychological and social problems in then accustomed a pnon way. 
Just as they became more rigorous in theii mathematical and physical 
thinking by entering the laboratories of the physicists and joining in the 
computations of the mathematicians, so by moving about in the fields 
of anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, economics, and sociology, they 
will become more rigoious and effective in then social and ethical think- 
ing The ethical, social, and political philosophies hitheito spun out of 
the philosopher’s brain and set foith in a pnoii chapter and verse will 
now wait upon the obseivations and experiments of these social and 
psychological scientists 

We have long needed such a cooperative relationship between pihi- 
losopheis and scientists in the field of human concerns Theie is every 
leason to believe that as this lelationship grows stronger, the impact of 
philosophico-scientific thinking upon our bewildered world will make 
Itself incieasmgly felt 


III 

This, then, is a time fot the making ovci of people’s outlooks upon 
their human world Making over people’s outlooks means making over 
people’s minds This is why it is a time for philosophers 

''Comment bv Ralph T Flevvclling 

We are informed that buence has cieatcd i new heaven and a new earth A new eaitli 
perhaps, though it eontmues to exhibit some long existent ehaiaetensties, but nbviousK 
also a new hell of fears (not ot demon and jinn) which Professor Overstreet takes the 
pains to destribe It would be interesting to know why at )ust the moment psychology and 
sociology have triumphed, the hell on eaitli he desenbts has broken forth and "the woihl 
has reached an all time low in the ability to make sense out of itself ” The actual result ol 
a great deal of modern psychology and social science has been Co destroy the belief in 
moral values and tire possibility of moral ludgmcnt and to itekice human action to nervous 
mechanism In such a case the “changing of men's minds” becomes jiroblematie Whit the 
uithoi demands is really visioned in the Chnstnn doctrine of the "new birth,” hut it would 
have to be carried out by chose who profess not to believe it possible 

Professor Overstreet's reply 

I did not say tliat psychology and sociology had “triumphed ” I s.iul, mtidestly, I hope, 
that the psyeholagical anti social sciences aie “just at the point of emerging into toiiipc- 
tence ” 
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The front page of any American newspaper on any day of the week is 
a page out of social chaos Angry, self-centered, ungenerous, suspicious, 
inwardly terrified and ununderstanding minds I Here is where oui prob- 
lem lies today • the minds of most of us are not yet good enough for the 
building of a sane world. 

In his paper for the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in 1945, “An Intelligent Understanding of Man,” Doctor William Seifriz 
wrote 

Plans for world peace are futile until we arrive, m our own inner con- 
sciousness, at an answer to the question, how real is the desire for good 
will on earth 

An honest survey of public opinion will reveal that an individual’s 
willingness to accept international good will usually rests on a condition, 
that private wealth shall remain undisturbed, that big business shall 
flourish, that communism be crushed, the Germans kept impotent, and 
Negroes, Jews, and Catholics restrained 

The plain fact is that the minds of most of us are not yet good enough 
for the world task ahead of us. They are of limited outlook not “citi- 
zens of the world” minds, as the Stoics would have had them be, but 
“citizens of this nation” minds They are provincial, localistic, group 
loyal, absurdly ethnocentric, cloaking their restricted outlooks in grand 
but ineffective abstractions of “justice,” “patriotism,” and “brotherhood " 
They have created and still maintain a world based on false assumptions 
an economics based, of all things, on the divisive principle of self-interest, 
a politics based on the war breeding piinciple of arbitrary sovereign 
power, human relations based on the snobbish principle of racial and 
cultural superiority 

Our next job, therefore, is to cieate a new kind of mind among us. I 
know of no job that philosophers would caie more about undertaking,^ 
''Comment by Paul A Schilpp 

I fear that Professor Overstreet is engaging in all too ensy going wish-tlimking at sevenl 
points in Ins paper where he cljims tlijt pliilosophen. arc largely engaged in doing just 
these dungs which need to be done and which philosophers, being what they are, ought 
to be doing in this kind of world Frankly, I can see little evidence that philosophers, 
generally speaking, can qualify on any of these claims which Mr Overstreet makes in be- 
half of them Precisely because the situation is so fraught with danger to the very existence 
of humanity on this planet, what we need now is clear thinking, straight talking, and a 
fearless facing of the facts let the chips fall where they may (even on philosophers, who, on 
the whole, are still far too much occupied with their own little esoteric and technical 
problems to be able to see that a world threatened with destruction demands just the kind 
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for the nature of the mind of man has always been their central concern, 
philosophers have liked to quote the words of the Gospel of John “In the 
beginning was the Word ” They have seen the world about us — ugly in 
so many of its institutions and behaviors— as the externahzation of men’s 
inadequate minds 

Philosopheis begin to lealize, theiefore, that nothing less than an al- 
most total leconstiuction of men’s basic assumptions about human life 
and human relations is lequiied Let us examine these seriatim. 

(1) We have never yet cieated for ourselves a basically satisfactoiy 
philosophy of property (economics) ; a philosophy, that is, that evaluates 
property 111 its relation to human peisonality. Philosophers and econo- 
mists will now have to go at the job of lemoving the last vestiges of our 
absurdly uiational “self-interest” philosophy of economics and cieate a 
philosophy based broadly on the lequirements of human peisonality. 

(2) We have never created a basically satisfactory philosophy of the 
state In fact, excepting that pervcise philosophci, Machiavelli, philoso- 
phers have had little to do with the making of the state The generals, 
the politicians, and the power interests have taken over this job, ci eating 
the state 111 the image of their power desiies. Now nemesis is upon them, 
and the powci state they have created is at the point of blowing us all — 
geneials and politicians included — into annihilation 

(3) We have nevei created a basically satisfactoiy philosophy of group 
ielations.° How could we? Hitherto we have lived within our jealously 

of basic rconentation, at precisely those points, for which Mi Overstreet so ably calls in 
his paper) 

Professor Overstreet’s icply 

Perhaps I am doing a lot of wish-lhinking about philosophers I like to think of all of 
them as deeply concerned about the woild’s imminent tragedy and as manfully doing 
dieii best to bring saving clarity out of dangerous confusion Perhaps I am deceived It is 
piobably true that many philosophers are still piddling while Rome bums I wish they 
weren’t Some that I know aren’t They aie makmg manful efforts to get at the causes of 
our world’s difficulties and to do something .about them — at least to the extent of getting 
the minds of their students oiientated to the kind of world that has come upon us But I 
confess that our philosophic training is hard to mitigate In spite of our best intentions our 
tiaining has kept our heads in the metaphysical, epistemological, and other esoteric clouds, 
and now that we aie called upon to walk wheie the Hitlers, the Bilbos, and the foreign 
diplomats walk, we don’t walk very well 
'Comment by Rudolf Allers 

It seems to me a dangerous suggestion to make philosophy, when it is concerned with 
human relations, dependent on ’’psychological and social sciences ” Human lelations must 
be iLiIcd by ends, and no science, whether of the mind or of atoms, of society oi of elec- 
tiicity, can have anything to say on ends We. of couise, learn many things by applying 
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bounded groups and have felt vague tenors about groups we never saw 
We crooned ourselves to sleep with thoughts of our ethnocentric gran- 
deur ^ We shall have now to woik out a philosophy that makes the meet- 
ing of East and West, of Jew and Gentile, of Negro and white, of Protes- 
tant and Catholic, the most natural and expected thing in the world 
(4) Finally, we have never had a basically satisfactory philosophy of 
the goal of life ^ Religion has talked of the glory of God and His redeem- 
ing grace, but these have meant everything from the most self-centeied 
otherworldlmess to the noblest spirituality " Business and common sense 

the methods, developed or to be developed, by these suenccs, we shall become acquainted 
with many things as they are We may even be taught what to do to change things which 
vve do not like But whether we ought to like them or not, no science can tell us A satis- 
factory philosophy of property — ^will it result from economic analysis? Will a satisfactory 
philosophy of the state be the outcome of social studies > These studies, particularly m the 
light of histoiy, are indispensable for collecting mitciial evidence But they cannot say 
anything on what a satisfactory state is like 
^Comment by Ralph T rlewclling 

The main forces working for interracial understanding are religious, as demonstrated 
in Clirislun missions Witness, the hospitals and colleges of China, and the case of the 
“fuzzy -wuzzies" in the late war 
ftComment by Alfred C Lane 

When Doctor Overstreet says that we have never cicated 1 basically satisfactorv pliiloscijihy 
of property, or the state, or group relations, or the goal of life, one is tempted to say, speak 
for yourself I think that on any one of these points some philosopher would have had 
what was to him a satisfactory philosophy, a philosophy which satisfied many, but not 
everyone In fact, I personally believe in a "diversity of gifts ” Many of us have found that 
the old catechism definition of the chief end of man as “to glorify God and enjoy Him 
foiever" was satisfactory if we enjoyed the study ot nature and tried to make ourselves a 
respectable specimen of God's handiwork To evpect unanimity is too much' 

•'Comment by Ralph T Flewtlling 

With almost all religious men, all truly religious, llie object of religion is to piomotc 
morality, truthfulness, honesty, integrity, benevolence, justice, and brotherly love To those 
ends, as religious duties demanded of God, the gtneralitv of religious oiganizations were 
founded and may justly claim to lead the world in accomplishment Does the author now 
propose that psychology and social science shall take over the conduct, administration, and 
cvpense of the countless hospitals, dispensaries, educational institutions, homes for the 
destitute, that have brought what little amelioration of suffeung there now is^ What 
indication have sve that, unaided by the "drive ’ of religious convictions, these two scientific 
cUsciplmes intend to, or can be induced to do anything about it? 

Professor Overstreet’s reply , 

Apparently Mr Flewelling docs not like psychology and the social sciences He picfeis 
to depend upon a religious “drive " But may I ask him where in his entire comment he 
makes clear what he means by a religious drive The kind they have m a Fundamentalist 
camp meeting^ The kind that drove Calvin to hum Strvetus at the stake? Is not this just 
the issue today ^ We need a powerful conviction about the direction in which life should 
go Does It help to tell us that this direction is to be found m anything as profoundly am- 
biguous as a religious drise'’ 
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have stressed the need for getting busy and being successful Today we 
face the need for rethinking the goal of individual life Here, I think, phi- 
losophers will talk long with psychologists and psychiatrists Foi these 
scientists seem to have something new on the ball They see human life 
essentially in teims of growth The goal of life, as they see it, is to gi ow 
tfp It is as simple as that The tragedy of life, as they conceive it, is that 
most people do not giow up When a person in his adulthood is still a 
child or a fixated adolescent, there is usually the mischief to pay As the 
poet Robinson has said in his Toiissawt L'Onvcrtui e 

the tew that have the word 
Are mostly the wrong few m the wrong place 
On thrones or chairs of state too high for them, 

Where they sit swollen or scared, or both, as may be 

A psychiatrist. Doctor G B Chisholm, puts it this way “So far m the 
history of the woild theie have never been enough mature people in the 
right places A philosophy of matin ity, then, is to be next on the philo- 
sophic agenda ' 

In biief, a woild of new minds, with a new outlook upon human re- 
lations, has now to be cieated Those minds will not be cieated m a yeai 
01 even in a scoie of yeais It may be that we shall not be given time to 
create them But if time is given, heie is the next philosophic task that 
now IS uiidei way * 

^Edward Arlington Rubmson, Copyiiglu, 19^2, by F A Robinson Used by 

permission of The MacmilLin Campjny, publishu 

-Psychialiy, IX, Fcbiiuiiy, 1946, p i 

’Comment by Rudolf Alltrs 

But the vciy definition of maturity cannot be given in tcims of psychology only, and 
even less of pbycluatiy Since I may make claim to be both a psychologist and a psychiatrist, 
I do not hesitate to cleelare that the arrogance of particularly the psychiatrists, their clemnncl 
to be not only heud in discussion on “reconstructing the world," but to be given tlie task., 
their hasty conclusions by which they apjdy what they know of abnormal to normal people, 
that all this is a sort of dogmatism much more dangerous than even that about which 
Lucretius complained Tanfnm icligto potuit suadcic malonm 
^Comment by Paul A Schilpp 

Mr Oveistreet fails to stress the impoitancc of the "lack of time" now asailable to 
philosophers before the curtain may forever fall upon the drama (or was it the “taicc") of 
Occidenhl civilization Time is of such impoitance as it has never been beloic Unless, 
indeed, we are to join H G Wells, in his last testament, and asseit that, mankind having 
failed as misciably as it has, isn’t worth saving anyway, and dut wc ought, perhaps, to be 
glad if the atomic war should wipe tlic whole liumm race off the face of the earth and 
give the amoeba the opportunity to start the cntiic evolutionary piocess all ovci agiin Yet, 
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“The difficult we do immediately” — so runs an ancient saying; “the 
impossible takes a little longer.” Philosophers will have to be given a 
little longer. But one after another they will now begin to help shape the 
new necessary outlook among men. And this tune they will not be setting 
men free from the fear of death and the gods, nor from the feai of the 
free uses of the mind. This time they will be setting men free from feai 
of their neighbors ^ 

It IS obvious from Mr Overstreet’s paper that he would be the very last person who would 
take such a position 

Professor Overstreet's reply 

Frankly, I haven't anything to say I hope time won’t run out too soon, for the )ob 
ahead o£ us is one that will require a long time to accomplish If philosophers could be- 
come adept in speeding up the business of getting people to understand, tliey might get in 
their lieks before the bombs put an end to us But I see no signs that philosophers are 
learning to unlimber tlieir wisdom more rapidly than heretofore We’re just about as dull 
as ever. 

I don’t even see philosophers moving oft the campus (even for a night a week) to hold 
counsel with adults If they were to do that (all over the United States) they might help a 
lot, for it IS the adult today who is the lost babe in the woods I wouldn’t say that philoso- 
phers could “bring the solution” to these adult fellow citizens, for philosophers don’t 
themselves have the solution We're all moie or less — chiefly more — in a dither But hold- 
ing counsel with adults in the good Socratic fashion of knowing that we don’t know, and 
then proceeding to talk out our ignorances until we get some glimmer of saving truth, might 
help a lot 

Meanwhile the best I find I can do myself is to go whistling through the world's terror 
with old ’llaihinger's philosophy of “as it ” I act as if there is going to be time to do some- 
thing, and while there is still time, I try to be on the side of whatever angels seem to me 
to be angelic 

•‘Comment by Philipp Frank; 

There is one point, which as it seems to me has not been sufficiently stressed m the 
several papers which I read Before we discuss what philosophy can contribute to the relief 
of tensions, we have to recognize what philosophy has contributed to the encouraging of 
tensions In all religious and ideological wars "philosophy” has been used as a pretext for 
the most terrible cruelties Its role has been to produce the "good conscience” for the 
people who committed these atrociues Even today there are people who maintain that the 
well known “East West tension” has its basis in a conflict between “Eastern and Western 
philosophy ” Admitting that “conflicting philosophies" are only figleaves for the conflicts 
of power politics, the question remains why "philosophy" so lends itself According to the 
atutude of tolerance there are fundamental questions about which one can hold different 
“opinions,” like "realism,” “idealism,” “materialism,” etc To hold one or the other is a 
iiiattei of “convictions ” There is no way to convince an opponent by a scientific or anyhow 
rational argument This means the recognition of an aiea of “permanent disagi cement " 
This area lends itself as a very convenient background for group tensions For the existence 
of a permanent disagreement in questions of theoretical nature, in questions of knowledge 
or truth, is in flagrant contradiction to the scientific world view If one does not believe that 
permanent disagreement is a legitimate situation and an agreement by argument is im- 
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possible, the agreement by coercion seems the only way to eliminate people who are not 
willing to recognize the "truth" 

The relief from the group tensions which arc encouraged by tlie doctrine of "eternal 
disagreement" can only be achieved by a conception of philosophy winch eliminates "con- 
viction” and replaces it by "knowledge,” as science has done for centuries }ohn Dewey has 
occasionally advanced proposals m this line According to him, the different "convictions" 
of philosophers about "being” arc actually aspirations or wishes of different individuals 
or groups Between different wishes or aspirations a compiomise is always possible Every- 
body undcistands that he has to meet the aspirations of other people somewhere in the 
middle But between truth and falsity no compromise is possible 
The only piactical contribution which philosophy can make to the relief of group ten- 
sions is the precise lecognition that philosophical statements which exceed the statements 
of science do not expiess any truth about facts, but are formulations of aspirations 
If a creed claims to contain some eternal truth about the "real world,” it has to eliminate 
these truths before it can enter into any discussion with adherents of a conflicting creed 
It can only make use of those parts of its doctrme which are eillier scientific truths about 
which no disagreement is possible or a formulation of wishes about which a compromise 
with other wishers is possible 

Considering all these arguments it seems strange that some still maintain that "relativism” 
IS responsible for the actual crisis and that relief can only be achieved by the introduction 
of a doctrine of "absolute truth " The doctrine of absolute truth, if applied to the domain 
of "philosophy," means practically the doctrine of permanent disagreement and the )usti- 
ficatioii of permanent group tensions 
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Philosophy and the World of Politics 

By LINCOLN REIS 

Piofessoi of Philosophy, Baid College 


I SHOULD NOT BE SO bold as to say what can be contributed to the relief 
of international tensions by scholarship in general What common 
denominator relevant to oui theme can cover at once research in ex- 
plosives and in medieval church manuscripts^ What knowledge derived 
ftom either can help to elucidate a subject so different from both in in- 
tention and method as philosophy? If we abandon the detailed knowl- 
edge to be won strictly within the fields of our professional competence, 
we may hit upon a few common and basic questions — questions all too 
often asked, and all too infrequently, if ever, answered. 

I mean primarily questions of the sort which inquire into the relation 
between intelligence and will, between virtue and knowledge — the old 
difficulty of first hitting upon a suitable pattern for action, and then in- 
sui ing Its successful application This is a problem common to all of us, 
because every pioblem of scholarship is a problem of intelligence, and 
every application of scholarship is a problem of action But these are aftei 
all perennial questions of principle— too diiluse to shed any cleai light 
upon the particular comers of our interest 
Consequently this paper will stay wholly within the limits of my own 
subject, philosophy Now philosophy has the odd character that it will 
not stay with the particulars with winch it begins unlike other fields 
of scholarship it will not confine itself to an object alieady defined in 
terms of some known class mark, but it must look foi relations and re- 
semblances which transcend the class and the object, if only because it 
IS as much concerned with the thinking about the object as with the ob- 
ject Itself Such a course does not recommend itself to the practical man, 
especially in our Western civilization, which is so convinced that its divi- 
sions of labor aie secured within the natural divisions of things (We still 
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know better in the small town where we do not so readily sepaiate the 
work from the man, but it is not the small town way which we follow 
in our larger undertakings ) It is wholly unsuited foi action, and plainly 
the solution of the problem of international tensions is matter for action. 
Bible scholarship is Bible scholarship, leseaich into the nature of explo- 
sives, only that why call in the one in the pioblems of the other when 
what can result is uncommon and unalteiable confusion ? And confusion 
is the death of action. Hence, with what suspicion we look upon oui 
atomic scientists who will not see the illegality, the illogic of mixing 
morality and inquiry 

It IS the fact, however strange, that people cannot live 01 work well 
together without some idea in common of what they are about The 
trouble is that such an idea need not be Hue to do the work of unity It 
may be false, incomplete, distorted, it may have an infinite capacity foi 
mischief— if it seems to do the job, nothing else will necessarily stand in 
the way An ideology will do as well as a philosophy, peihaps better, since 
It has a greater lange of possibilities It need not be true 01 in accoid with 
any reality save that of the phantasy of its adheients Using the names 
ideology and philosophy interchangeably (as having the same intent of 
picturing out place in things), 11 is not enough foi the solution of oui 
problem of peace to determine a philosophy — Rosenberg did that foi 
Hitler A philosophy must be truly deteimined and tiuly foimed, else 
somewhere there will be the inevitable collision with lealily But foi a 
philosophy to be effective as a dctciminant of action it is not enough 
that It may be tiuly deteimined in the mind of this isolated thiukei 01 
that It must be geneially accepted and its teims agreed upon And to be 
politically elTective it must be accepted by politically dominant groups 
If Its proponents are unequally distributed nationally 01 intei nationally, 
It may exeit a divisive influence If the aiea of its acceptance coincides 
with a national boundary, there still lemams the pioblem of making it 
equally acceptable to all Supipose one nation holds to the “true,” anothei 
to the false? The “true” philosophy must be geneially accepted if it is 
even to begin its woik What persuasion has the strength to see to this? 
But how shall we discover a philosophy at once common and tiue, and 
how shall we insure our agreement upon it? Until then, what contribu- 
tion can philosophy make in the spheie of mieinational action mutually 
agreeable to all ? 

There aie other difficulties It is not the case that misunderstandings 
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or intellectual difficulties always lie at the bottom of individual conflicts; 
conflicts of interest suppose nothing as to conflicts of principle. May not 
the most intense, the most savage sttuggles come about when the op- 
ponents undei stand one another only too well, as in the dissensions 
caused by the divisions of fortunes or in civil war?'^ We may each of us 
see the same slice of cake and may equally appiove of it and alike desite 
it; but it IS through this very agreement that we are headed for trouble 
The same difficulty may run in the sphere of international lelations Ac- 
ceptance of a common body of doctrme assumed, and that doctrine cor- 
rect, what IS still to prevent an irieconcilable difference within the aiea 
of that agreement^ By what means can principle alone direct piactice, 
and how can principle wholly embrace the totality of individual and 
particulai differences ? Though we have faith m our own intentions, how 
can we have a like faith in the intentions of others This is a problem foi 
nations and individuals alike, I do not sec the solution for it 
Neithci nations nor men can opeiate long without an idea — so much 
IS to be accepted. But by what guarantee is the idea true, and if true, 
geneially accepted, and if generally accepted, necessarily an agent for 
peace? Surely this still remains in dispute. It is impossible for peoples 
to live, at peace or at war, without the help of ideas It is difficult to see 
how by their acceptance people must necessaiily live at peace 
I have expressed what must appear to be an extraordinarily gloomy 
view, if to point out the reality of an obstacle is to be gloomy But the 
view IS not hopeless The choice is not between philosophy and no phi- 
losophy; It IS impossible for men to live without philosophy, without 
ideas, without the attempt to create unity out of the diveisities of times 
and spaces and men If it is difficult to choose between one philosophy 
and anothei, with no sure safety in the result, yet, without philosophy, 
destruction is cei tarn But we need not worry about that; men will think, 
will imagine, will speak, will make slogans, and will live by the dramatic 
attitude These are as native to the adult as games to children. 

"Comment by Harry B Filedgood 

Piofessor Reis has made a telling point The frequent refeience to mutual understanding 
as the most important basis for peace, assumes a rathei superficial significance in tlie light 
of this cogent observation 

It appears to me that rc//-analysis and sd/-understandmg, leading to a critical definition 
of primary motives, are more pertinent to the problem of solving differences between in- 
dividuals and between nations than international understanding, although I doubt if one 
would deny that the latter is an csscnual factor m the over all social equation lepresenting 
human relations 
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It IS not the lack of such activities we must fear, but rathei the exuber- 
ance and superabundance of them, the proliferation of ideologies and 
systems without measuie and without criticism. One or the other ide- 
ology may prevail, but until it suffers the test of understanding and 
analysis, its lule is a rule of force, and faith in it is not the pai t of wisdom. 
The doctimes men live by can be no more fiee of examination than their 
techniques, and they have no more to fear by examination than the latter, 
for scrutiny is no acid to con ode good and bad alike 
No special technique can deal with man, whether looked at as object 
or process, as one, Each such technique has its start in this feature and 
that, but to deal with a man foi what he is and with a people for what 
they are requires a science suspiciously like the “wisdom” of antiquity. 
With all that the term connotes m the union of intelligence and knowl- 
edge, logic, and experience A people can no more than an individual 
act with delibeiation and well, unless they have some idea of what they 
are about, that is, unless they work in and thiough philosophical ac- 
tivity.'' 

■'Comment by Paul A Schilpp 

The last three paragraphs impress the picscnt reader as nothing more than Mr Reis's 
whistling m the dark to keep up his courage His papei really should have concluded with 
his first conclusion! “This is a problem for nations and individuals alike, I do not sec the 
solution foi It" Fiankly, at the level at which Mr Reis puts it, neithei do I Yet I must 
agree with him that that is the level of philosophy 
As for me, I am convinced that only the actual achievement of an honest to goodness 
federal woild government (noi the poor imitation of such which is the United Nations) 
can save humanity And I have to admit that the houi of the day is (probably) already too 
late for philosophy itself to be able successfully to accomplish that end— before the likely 
crash I greatly begrudge finding myself foiccd to such a distasteful admission But I feat 
the facts of today's case require it 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Philosophia — Philanthropia 

By RUDOLF ALLERS 

Piofessoi of Philosophy, Catholic Univetsity of Amenca 


P hilosophy weans love of wisdom Philanthropy means love of man 
Is It wise to love man ? Does wisdom, oi what kind of wisdom does, 
suggest that man is lovable, and that therefoie one ought to love “one’s 
neighbor’'? It isjiot for wisdom to command or compel Wisdom only 
counsels, and the wise man is he who heeds Does wisdom advise that 
man love his fellows? And if it does, in what sense should this advice 
be understood ? 

Suppose that concrete conditions make it impeiative that there be 
friendship and even love among men, and suppose furthermore that 
several widely diHercnt sets of ideas, all claiming to be wisdom, are 
ofieied, then one may ask if such is my and everyone’s desire, what ideas 
may I choose to provide an intelligible basis foi my demands? The mere 
existence of a demand, however general, is not any demonstration of its 
reasonableness It might be that man desires everlasting peace, mutual 
understanding, cooperation, and nonetheless deludes himself, aspiring 
to what IS denied by an inexorable destiny. Such a view has been rejected 
by all those thinkers with some sort of theistic view; one recalls Des- 
cartes s aigument of the deus mahgniis To others it appeared unthink- 
able that a piimary need of human natuie should be utterly incapable of 
fulfilment, as they used to say, vatuia non agit iupeifluum 
There have been philosophies which were fai from commending any 
sort of neighborly love Some have considered man hateful Others have 
felt that only a few of then fellows deserved love and esteem, whereas 
the rest appeared contemptible There were those whose attitude was 
that of pity rather than of love and who showed consideration for their 
fellows not on the latter’s but on then own behalf — to acquire merit, or 
because noblesic oblige 
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But “thou shalt love thy neighboi as thyself,” say the Sciiptuies And 
Master Eckhait commented on this “If you do not love the man you 
never saw as much as youiself, you aie on the wrong way ” Of this love 
speaks the well known chapter in Corinthians I, of the love called agape 
or cantas, disinterested, “not seeking its own ” The idea is that we should 
love our “neighboi ’’not for the sake of any gam, either here or hei eaf tci , 
not because loving him will piovide satisfaction to some inclination, noi 
’ because of merit we acquire, but because he is a neighbor — in the lan- 
guage of Chi istian theology, a child of God, actual 01 potential 

Little knowledge of history is needed to realize that this ideal of love 
has never been attained by a notable number But as long as Christian 
doctrine was univeisally recognized in the Western world, this ideal 
stood, at least, as an ultimate directive befoie man’s eyes Man sinned 
as much in medieval times as in any other age, but he knew that he 
sinned and did not embellish his deficiencies by calling them right 

If neighboi ly love could claim absolute compulsiveness only because 
of Its Divine oiigiii or if no intelligible leason might be discoveied foi 
such a demand, then the situation of the woild would be hopeless How- 
ever, the idea that ceitain tiuths, considered as levealed by the faithful, 
can also be discoveied in tbe “light of natuial leason,” is stated by the 
great exponents of theology Thus, Thomas Aquinas says that Revelation 
contains many tiuths which man may also discovei by himself, but not 
all being able to do so, Divine Mercy provided by Revelation foi all 
to know these tiuths 

I lefei to these ideas not to appeal to the authoi iiy of a doctoi ecclenae, 
but to point out that even he, who assuredly ci edited Revelation with 
thcmost impoitant lole in man’s life, admitted the knowability of ceitain 
truths also without the intervention of a supernatuial power Even 
though the notion of one’s “neighboi” received its full meaning only aftei 
and through the spiead of Christianity, it is in no way alien to non- 
Christian and pie-Christian thought " 

“Comment by Hairy Fncclgoocl 

The ebsuiLe of the spiritual teachings of Chnstianit), Judaism, Ruddhism, Confucianism, 
and Mohammedanism is that one cannot live to or for oneself, that love of one’s neighbor 
IS essential to man’s happiness and peace of mmd and to the fulfilment of his destiny This 
IS an age old truth which modem psychiatnsts have leduced to scientific toimulation 
through the methodology of jisvtboanalysis 

Freudian psychoanalysis has been necused of being a foe ot leligion to the extent that it 
has tampered, in the cast of Caiholieisni, for instauee, with the eoneepts of sm ind eon- 
fession In my cxpeiienLt, psyehoanaljsis also has had the elTeci of rcafliiming in some in- 
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It seems, therefore, a legitimate task to inquire into the rational fouiv 
dation of neighborly love, and hence of “philanthropy.” Obviously, it 
IS the task of philosophy to provide such a foundation. 

Any such attempt encounters several objections It is argued that theo- 
retical ideas have no influence on the shaping of man’s life or on “prac- 
tical” questions Some do not heheve in the powei of reason to determine 
human behavioi ; others tlunk that speculation and theory appear only 
as an after effect, when the couise of history has already brought forth ’ 
certain events. The latter side with Hegel’s well known phrase of Mi- 
nerva’s bird spreading its wings only in the dusk of the evening But even 
if the real forces shaping man’s life are other than those of reason, none- 
theless these foices become effective mainly when they are foimulated in 
an intelligible manner Ideas, after all, have played a decisive lole in 
history However much a theory of histoiy like that of Marx may em- 
phasize the basic importance of economic or other social factors, it has 
to recognize that goals have to be stated, appi caches clarified, ideas 
rendeied conscious (eg, “class-consciousness”) It is philosophy which 
casts into their intelligible forms what is dumbly and vaguely sensed and 
wot king without definite direction. 

It is furthermoie the task of philosophy to point out the pioblems 
which aie concealed by the things an age or a group takes for granted, 
The disintegration of ceitain cherished beliefs, of time-honored customs, 
social structures, political foims, would not strike man with such be- 
wildering force, were he heedmg the warnings of philosophy In Kant’s 
words the quasstio urns has to be answered, and this answer cannot be 
anticipated before a caieful analysis of the whole set of problems 

It is a general prejudice that single problems may be studied and solved 
one after the other That this is true foi many practical situations is be- 
yond question. But even in these, one has often to take account of a mul- 
tiplicity of other pioblems which, at first sight, seem haidly related to 

dividuals tlie validity o£ certain aspects of their religious faith, against which they had 
reacted unfavorably for unconscious reasons prior to analytic tlierapy 

In the light of modern experience one cannot regard the tenets of religion and the data 
of science as mutually exclusive and incompatible Each has much to leain from the other, 
if they will but jointly explore their common area of interest, mz , the ultimate significance 
o life The welding of faith and fact should relegate the ancient impasse between religion 
and science to the status of a frayed myth 

As indicated in my paper [Chapter XL, Pait I, “The Superego”] the problems involved 
in ethics, and the truth or falsity of moial ideas, cannot be decided in exclusively psicho- 
logical terms 
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the one in the foreground Such a complicated network of relations is 
the rule in all “human studies ” It is the more so when ultimate questions 
are considered If we raise the question, what kind of philosophy might 
be most suitable as a foundation for philanthropy, we must tiy to dis- 
cover the chaiacterislics of such a philosophy as a whole. 

True love is only that of persons All other love, so-called, is eithci 
mere liking 01 prefeience, or it is the result of an unwarranted, maybe 
even immoial, “personification” (hence we give propei, even human, 
names to our pets) Another, equally spurious “love” is that we feel for 
“possessions”; this is mostly self-love, and the giief we feel when we have 
lost one of our possessions is not on behalf of the thing lost, but because 
we are deprived of it 

The primary condition for brotherly or neighborly love is, accoidingly, 
a sharp distinction between man and any other being No philosophy 
which refuses to give to man an unique position in the realm of being 
can claim to piovide a leliable basis of philanthropy.'- 

With the recognition of the uniqueness of human natuie must be 
allied the recognition of the uniqueness of the human person Things 
which aie interchangeable measuie the woith of one another, they there- 
fore “have a price”— but “man alone has dignity ” He is in no case inter- 
changeable Possessing dignity, a peculiai kind of worth oi value, he 
becomes, and only in virtue of this, the goal of the specifically peisoiial- 
istic attitude of love " 

This recognition can be based on intelligible giounds only if there is 

^Comment by Ralph T Flcwclling 

The basing of democracy on the uniqueness of man is sound and incontroveitible both 
politically and psychologically I like particularly the argument from “uniqueness'’ ts pul- 
ling man out of the category of “things” Love, too, m ihe high sense of that term, can 
exist only where there is potentiality for response, as between human beings. 

Comment by Edgar S Brightman 

The esseiuial point of Doctor Allers’s paper — that the love of one’s neighbor is rational 
— IS in my judgment thoroughly sound It is in harmony with Plaio, the Stoics, Kant, and 
modern peisonalism, as well as with St Thomas and St Paul (especially when one takes 
the thirteenth and fouitccnth chapteis of I Corinthians together) It is grounded in the 
essential nature of persons as peisons, while toulitaiianism rejects both reason and love 
The papei of Doctor Allers is a sound and welcome antidote to cunent iirationalisms and 
immoralisms 

^The recognition of the uniqueness of human nature is compatible with all sorts of 
biological theoiics, a conception of “cmcigcnt evolution” is foiccd to maintain such an 
exceptionality of human naiiiic But othei forms of evolutionism may do so as well, the posi- 
tion taken by J Huxley is .in example 
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recognitioa of aa objective order of values All relativism is by its very 
nature opposed, m last resort, to the recognition of the peculiar dignity 
of the human person As soon as values are made relative to any set of 
circumstances, be they individual “interest,” or social and historical con- 
ditions, there is no longer any leason to justify the exceptionality of the 
human being 

None of the arguments taken from psychology and from cultural 
anthropology against an absolute and objective ordei of values proves 
tenable It is not true that values are “felt,” appiehended on the basis of 
emotional or appetitive experience, lather these mental states are re- 
sponses ensuing aftei an apprehension of value which is in itself of the 
nature of a cognitive process Noi is it true that the comparative study of 
civilization proves a relativity of values What is true is that the extensive- 
ness of certain evaluations is viewed differently at different cultural stages 
(eg , the notion of “neighbor,” evolving fiom the restricted use only in 
legard to the member of the same tribe through many inteimediary 
stages— of which the cwts Romanus is a very impoi tant one — to our con- 
ception which IS rooted, at least within Western civilization, in the Chiis- 
tian doctrine) A fargoing relativity exists only in regard to values of a 
secondary kind and those referring to the lowest class of values, like those 
of mere sensuous pleasure, as in food It is already questionable whethei 
esthetic evaluation is as “relative” as it is claimed, maybe we are just be- 
ginning to discover the objective principles of esthetics 

It seems the more necessary that the uniqueness and intimsic dignity 
of the individual human person be justified on intelligible grounds, be- 
cause the whole development in recent times tends toward an ever in- 
creasing “depersonalization” and “dehumanization” of man Every situ- 
ation which forces man into the role of such an indifferent atomic ele- 
ment threatens to deprive him of his dignity; this dignity, being inherent 
in human nature, nevci can be actually abolished, but it can be denied 
utterance and recognition The more man is viewed mostly as “element” 
or “member” the less assured he becomes of his personal worth 

^Comment by Ralph T Flewelling 

The statement seemii to me Co partake of the fallacy of the universal unless Proftssoi 
Allers defines his terms more closely We all believe that an absolute ideal is necessary to 
the achievement of the highest possible good, but not only will the achievement fall short, 
but the ideal itself, as conceived, will be tfcinsplant^ with higher ones as the mclividual 
glows morally and spiritually Values actually achieved are relative to a supreme value, 
and the comprehension bv men of the supreme viluc is dependent on growing revelations of 
worth 
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Totalitarianism, which represents the height of depeisonalizing forces, 
deprives man totally of his dignity It is clangeious to make even the 
slightest concession to this mentality I am afiaid that the distinction 
some “personalists” make between “peison” and “individual” is already 
too fai going a step toward the totalitarian conception, howevei hostile 
the advocates of this view be to any sou of totalitarianism It should be 
noted that totalitaiiamsm is basically a negation, it exists in virtue of the 
denial of personal worth, thus viewing the pei son as an instrument siib- 
seivient to the State, 01 the Paity, 01 the Race Totalitaiiamsm does not 
posit any new view, it draws all its strength fiom a negation. 

In this, totalitaiiamsm falls into line with many highly diTeient tieiids 
in modern times It was the pride of philosophy, that affiimations were 
made on the natuie of the universe, on man, his natuie and destiny The 
thought of the nineteenth century, at least of its second half, felt pioud 
of Its negations The great passion of this centuiy was “debunking,” not 
indeed piimarily peisons — that was a latei piocluct — but everything 
labelled “highei” m the past “Reductionism,” as this attitude has been 
called, destioys the mamfoldness of lealily, its slogan reads nothing 
other than 

To a reductionist mentality all “highei” things appear as having 
fraudulently appiopi lated this name In lecent clays one notices a definite 
change in this icgaid, but the leveling down tendency has giown roots 
in many minds - 

I have attempted to show on a pieviotis occasion that the idea of lound- 
ing neighboily love on “biological facts” is self-contiadictory and leads 
to impossible consequences. The same is, so fai as I can see, true of all 

‘^Comment by Ralph T Fltwcllinq; 

I would like Rroft-ssoi Allcis to bt moie specific, since I m^scll may be a guilt) party 
Suicly It IS nllowablc, if one defines his tcinis, to use a teim in the sense defined Indi- 
Mclualit) might foi pllr]^c)^e^l of discussion be applied to tb<)sc t^.pIc^slc)^s of the self whicli 
separate a man fiom his fellows, his duties, and the seiviec ot God Individualism might 
be a nieie cxjiression of diffeieneeb, of oddit)', as in the cast of flaming neckties and long 
hair, things by which the inclivicliial diaws attention to his egotism Pcisomlit) ilso, might 
be seen as an achievement of the highest sclf-exprtssion which can come onl)r when the 
individual suirendcis his selfish interests to the scivice of othtis, loses humclf in the spirit- 
ual side of his work and the scjviec of Gotl 

-How far the influence goes of this dc&tiuaion of highci values may be evidenced, eg, 
by the remiik of a college student in a recent suivcy This man, obviously a typical lepic- 
sentative of Ins class, named thiee things he consicltied necessary a leasombly high and 
secure ineomc, opjxiitunity foi sexual S4Uisraclion, oppoitunuy foi enjoying life No word 
on love, or family, oi civic responsibility, oi the hope to be useful 
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so-called natutalistic conceptions which want to give man his due and 
nonetheless to consider him as a mere “object of nature 

A philosophy which refuses to base its ethical proposals on a general 
metaphysics and on principles considered as unshakable and of uni- 
versal validity must piove ultimately unsatisfactoiy It cannot answer 
the quaestio tuns. This applies, among other conceptions, to that of 
utilitarianism This philosophy, however much it may appeal to many 
because of its “common sense,” has no answer (as long as it remains 
strictly within its own boundaries) to the objection that there is no in- 
telligible leason why the “greatest happmess of the greatest number” 
should be made an universally recognized goal. It can be and has been 
aigued that the unhappiness of the many is not too high a puce to pay 
tor the happmess of the few who repiesent some elect, super lor group. 
Nor can utilitarianism define the kind of happiness which man ought 
to desire and to attain * 

“Tile human person can never become an “object" to himself, as has often been said 
But strictly speaking neither can he become an object, as other things are, to anothei There 
IS no greater degradation of human dignity and human relations than the unfortunate teim 
Freud chose to designate the partner in a relation of love, "sexual object ” 

“Comment by David Baumgardt 

I entirely agree with Professor Allers that setulai ethics need not be hostile to the essence 
of the great historic faiths In his attempt, howevei, to give us a sketch of a rational ethics 
Professor Allers is, I think, less successful 

As to Ins criticism of every type of hedonism, I feel obliged to play the role of the ad- 
I’ocahis diaboh at least on two fundamental points (i) Are the very same objections 
Professor Allers makes to utihtarumsm not pertinent to his own ethics f Does not Piofcssor 
Allers admit himself that "the unshakable" and “universally valid" piincijrles of his own 
ethics arc rejected by the totahtanans in almost the same words as are used against utilitari- 
anism^ Certainly, the qnaesiio nnis in ethics cannot be answeied by the juct that certain 
principles are said to be “unshakable" and “universally valid,” nor by the other fact that 
ccrt.iin people deny the validity of othei pimciples and give some "intelligible reason" foi 
then denial In astronomy and all other sciences as well as in ethics, tlac validity of a 
fundamental principle, le, a fundamental hypothesis, can be demonstrated only by the 
fact that the hypothesis in question presents all the relevant phenomena in a moie coheient 
whole than any other hypothesis The belief in absolutely valid principles, howevei, seems 
to me possible only in theology but not in any science — be it astronomy or ethics 

(2) It seems to me that it is far moic hopeful to describe “the kind of happiness which 
man ought to desire" unambiguously than to desciibe precisely in what sense a human 
peisonahty can legitimately be considcied as a “member" of the Church and othei com- 
munities or is illegitimately considered as “a mcie clement” of those communities for, 
utilitarianism ultimately refers to objective facts, the real feelings of man Professoi Alleis's 
ethics, howeicr, icfei to concepts which applied to reality may allow lathei diHerent and 
even contradictory definitions No Nazi and no Fascist maintained and could maintain that 
he caied for the “gicitcst h.ippiness of die gieatest number " Bui many Nazis and Fascists 
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I cannot presume to develop a philosophy m,ght coi„p|, 
indispensable conditions, as 1 view them, foi becoming a lehable f 
dation of any philanthropic endeavor. I may be allowed, peihans'to°Trl 

one concluding remaik. 

What IS the use, some will indubitably asl, of talking of such a 1 
losophy, maybe not even existing, and piobably unattainable, i( 
past and present, shows so clearly that philosophtis have nevci nolabT 
contiibuted to the fashioning of the leal woild? I have commented bJ- 
foie on the fact that this notion of the total inctficaev of nh ilrKn^u 
to me refuted by the same history to which the critics appeal Nor should 
the phdosopher be condemned for speaking a lanon.urc nl 
more than the scientist is repioved foi using formulae and signs wind 
are unknown to the uninitiated Philosophical ideas have nwi'i ^ i ^ 
ways of thought of geneiations without cvciy pc, son being able to under- 
stand peifectly, oi at all, what the philosophei said 

The philosophei cannot rule the woild hven Pl.iio icah/cd that hi 
Republic was an utopian constuiclion, as evidenced by lus chan e of 
attitude m the Laws. The philosophei often h.is hcci, and [lei haps'ouX 
to be more conscious of this, a piophcl-oiK of ilu,se who “picpare the 
way and straighten out the paths ” 

Minerva’s bird. In fact, spreads its wings iioi only m the dusk of the 
evening, its flight continues thioughoiit the hoiiis of daiknes.s into the 
early dawn of a new day 


denied and could deny diat they “depcisonali/(d" nun .imi in,,, ^ 

ment" They even said and, I think, could siv dnt iha u,, " 

opponent by killing him, m the same sense as lum loiihtinui , ,|,. , ,, ' 

even when they execute a enmma! put this dignity 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Task o£ Philosophy m an Age of Crisis 

By PAUL A SCHILPP 

Associate Ptofessoi of Philosophy, Noithwestein University 



F or a number of ^ears we have, almost incessantly, been told that 
“humanity stands at the crossioads ” Aside from the face that we 
have all grown tired of this old cliche, the slogan is no longer true Hu- 
manity today stands before the abyss How soon we may be hurled into 
this abyss — as the lesult of the inventive power of oui own creative mind 
—no one actually knows But, at least among people who know the facts, 
the fear is growing that the time is very short, indeed, so shoit, in fact, 
that we can no longer speak in terms of generations or even of decades, 
but— probably— only in years below two digit figures 
That prospect, in itself, is ghastly enough What seems to me, howevei , 
to make it infinitely worse is the fact that leadeis of church, science, and 
the university insist, in general, upon continuing to act as if nothing had 
happened True, we do talk about the “Atomic Age,” but this talk does 
not seem to mean very much By and laige, we are not doing anything 
about this new “Atomic Age ” It seems next to impossible to awaken the 
average professional man out of his indilferentism As a professional man 
he IS so deeply and exclusively engrossed m his own specific professional 
inteiest(s) that it is practically hopeless to arouse him to the imminent 
danger Besides, the average professional man would probably lather 
“go down with the ship” while standing at his paiticular post than bestir 
himself to find out, first, just exactly what the present facts in the world 
aie, and, second, what needs to be done — and done immediately — to stop 
this mad onrush of humanity ovei the edge of the abyss The insistence 
of any one of us to “live life as usual,” is so natural and so great that not 
even the threat of disaster is capable of aiousmg us out of our stupor 
When It IS asked “How can scholarship contribute to the relief of 
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international tensions'"’ the piesent writer is, at one and the same time, 
encouraged and dismayed He is encouraged hecause it seems significant 
that scholarship should recognize its lesponsibility to contribute to such 
relief But he is dismayed because, having lived foi the past twenty-five 
years m communities o£ “scholais,” he is painfully aware of the practical 
impossibility of getting the “scholai” out of his scholarly lut. It seems 
to be in the very nature of scholarship to cause its devotee to shrink from 
action The scholar has too often abominated the market place Others 
feed the populace rhetoric and oratory — for which he has only contempt 
Yet he himself shuns public speaking on “controversial issues ’’ And, for 
this very reason, he is ineffective — wheie the decisions of men aie made 
and where the future of humanity is likely to be decided, In his blind 
devotion to scholarship he has lost his devotion to the cause of mankind 
Even though he may not actually be “fiddling while Rome is burning,” 
he is quite likely to be counting commas while the atomic bomb is rub- 
bing him out of existence 


Applied to the Phdosophei 

Neither the attitude nor the likely fate of the philosopher diffeis much 
from those of his fellow scholars Having been taught, by some of the 
greatest of his piedecessors, to view the universe sub specie aeternitatis, 
the philosopher withdraws fiom the clamors of the market place Un- 
concerned about the powers and piincipalities of this world, the philoso- 
pher IS likely to be occupied with basic principles and ultimate ends He 
cannot afford to delve into “duty politics,” because it is his task to ex- 
plain the intricacies of the undistributed middle — not the distribution of 
oil in the Middle East 

I shall be accused, of couise, of attacking the most sacred precincts of 
philosophy and therefore of being a charlatan instead of a philosopher. 
Frankly, 1 do not caie to defend myself against such charges My interest 
lies in describing what actually is, let the chips fall where they may It 
certainly is not my intention to claim that investigations in logic, epis- 
temology, or even metaphysics aie just so much idle waste of time But, 
as the Nazarene said. “These things ye should have done, and not have 
left these other things undone, for, these other things are the weightier 
mattei of the law ” In other words, there is a time and place for “fid- 
dling” Certainly the world would be much the poorer but for the 
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life and woik o£ a Fritz Kreisler What was wiong with Nero was 
not that he fiddled, but that he had nothing more significant to do in 
the midst of a burning Romel I would not desire philosopheis to give 
up some of their logical analyses or epistemological investigations, but I 
would like also to see them rise to the needs of this crisis And I still be- 
lieve that this is possible without their having to lower themselves to 
the level of the soap box oiator In fact, some of the very greatest figures 
in the history of Western philosophy demonstrate that the philosophical 
scholar may write not meiely woiks of logical analysis and metaphysical 
speculation, but also works on ethics, politics, the problems of human 
relations and social institutions, of war and peace, and of the futuie of 
mankind Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Ntchomachean Ethics and 
Politics have, in the modern age, had their counterparts in Hobbes’s Le- 
viathan^ Rousseau’s Social Conti act, Kant’s Petpetual Peace (with its 
demand for an actual world government as long as one hundred and 
fifty-two years agol), and Mote’s Utopia, to mention meiely a few more 
or less at random Moreovet, the social, economic, and political ideas of 
Karl Marx have aheady had a profoundly gi eater effect upon the actual 
history of mankind than have Hegel’s Logic or Leibnitz’s Monadology 

The Double Tasl{ of Philosophy 

All of this leads diiectly to the major theme of this paper Seen fiom 
the vantage point of the edge of the abyss, the pai amount need of this 
hour IS first, thoughtfulness, and, secondly, human understanding At 
both of these points philosophy needs to make major contributions now 
(It should be added, in all honesty, that no one, today, can guarantee that 
^ It may not already be too late Howevei, the effort will have to be made 
in any case ) 

(i) Thoughtfulness 

Thoughtfulness simply means thinking before acting To the scholar 
this requirement may appeal so obvious as to say almost nothing at all 
But the world is in its present chaotic state of affairs precisely because 
what may have been obvious to (thoughtful) scholars has not meiely not 
been obvious to the men of action, but has, all too often, been entiiely 
lepudiated by such men How little the thoughtful, the wise, the even so- 
called “expert” man is wanted in the company of men of powei and of 
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action ought to have been proved — to Americans at least — by this coun- 
try’s reaction to Mr Roosevelt’s so-called “brain trust ’’ This country was 
so completely unaccustomed to having “high IQ” in or near the driver’s 
seat of the national government that, when an American President had 
the temerity to sui round himself with advisers who weie expeits in their 
various fields, the whole country sat back and roared with laughtci. 
To have biains in Washington was so foreign to out ways of doing things 
that it was all a huge joke 

This one illustration will have to suffice But the point itself should be 
clear Not merely aie men of action and men who decide on policies 
rarely (apparently) men of brains, but, by and large, they mistrust men 
of brains and learning and consequently prefer not to have such men 
around. And scholars — and other thoughtful men — in their turn, look 
down on men of action and retreat into their ivory tower s of intellectual 
isolation, from which towers they are inclined to look pityingly down 
upon the thoughtless “labble” and upon their just as thoughtless but 
axe grinding masters ^ 

This type of behavior gets humanity nowheie fast — except onto the 
slide over the abyss 

The cure is, one would suppose, obvious It must take at least two 
forms. 

In the fiist place, the thinker must be able to get sufficiently “under 
the skin” of his fellow men, both young and old, to get them to begin 
seriously thinking foi themselves In a democracy at least, it ought to. 
be self-evident that it is more impoitant to bung men to think foi them- 
selves than to get them to follow a leadci , no matter how wise that leader 
himself might be 

And secondly, the thinker (theologian, scientist, 01 philosopher) must 
emerge from his ivory tower and acquaint himseli with the world He 
must be thoroughly at home in the sunoundings in which most of his 
fellowmen live How else can he understand them? And how, if he does 
not understand them, can he thoughtfully leact, much less provide in- 
telligent leadership to such as may seek his advice and help ? 

Real thoughtfulness means the capacity for ciitical leflection For phi- 
losophers especially, this has all loo often meant merely acquaintance 
with the great ideas and thinkeis of the ages Famihaiity with the great 
books certainly should enable a man to deal moie capably with at least 
certain contempoiaiy problems But it would be foolish to assume that 
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such’ acquaintance, in and of itself, guarantees that a man will know how 
to react intelligently to the presence in the woild of atomic bombs 
In fact, some of the “solutions” of the “atomic problem” which have 
come from well meaning scholars of national (and even international) 
reputation beai out this point To the — after all, rather obvious — sug- 
gestion that the only possible way to preseive peace in a world of atomic 
weapons is some sort of fedeial world government, some of our — bnl- 
liant — scholars have come back with the reply “Woild government pre- 
supposes world brotherhood It is impossible to achieve anything like 
world government unless we manage first to get a spirit of world com- 
munity ” (As if the diopping of atomic bombs would just conveniently 
wait till we have achieved real world brotherhood — fifty thousand years 
from now, perhaps ?) It certainly does not speak very well for the acumen 
of men— who expect “the market place” to refei to them as sages — to be 
discovered blind to facts For we have witnessed all kinds of working 
governments all over the woild without having achieved biotheihood 
at any one of those places Would anyone wish to suggest that the people 
of Chicago constitute a spiritual community? Nevertheless, even in 
Chicago we have had government of some kind, no matter how disrepu- 
table at times At least always enough govei nment that even in the hey- 
day of the A 1 Capone regime, civil wai did not rage on the streets, and 
people were— in genera!— reasonably secure against violent outbreaks 
from gangsters, as well as against a militant military marching down 
Michigan Avenue with machine guns popping in all dii ections 
The achievement of our own federal government out of the disunited 
thirteen colonies constitutes only one more proof But, unfoitunately, 
even scholars, having become preoccupied with pious slogans, and ideas 
— even if they have been “mothballed” out of significant idealistic move- 
ments of history, such, for example, as the beginning of Christianity — 
have permitted their judgment to be warped to the point where they 
are unable to see patent facts 01 do serious, critical thinking 
Here, in helping both leaders and the masses of people to learn to 
think clearly, honestly, logically, and consistently, and in the light of 
ascertainable facts, lies certainly one of the majoi tasks of philosophy in 
this human crisis We may call this philosophy’s methodologual tas\ 
Foi, if It IS tiue that “without vision the people perish,” it now has become 
equally true that without serious thoughtfulness our age of action will 
all too soon send us over the abyss 
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(2) Human Undei standing 

The second major need oi the hour is human understanding How is 
philosophical scholarship to “contribute to the relief of international ten- 
sions” if not — on the side of content — by aiding the cause of human 
understanding ? 

Even if It IS pointed out that at much of the bottom of international 
tensions there he such attitudes as economic pressuie 01 need, national 
pride and aggrandizement, superiority complexes, and national and in- 
dividual selfishness — how far, actually, aie any of these from the prob- 
lems of human understanding? Foi, human undei standing need not 
refer exclusively to the undei standing among nations, it may retei just 
as importantly to the understanding of human nature." In other woids, 
by the phrase “human understanding,” 1 think we should mean an 
Lindeistanding of evciything which pei tains to man and to his hie on this 
planet For, ceitainly, an understanding of man’s basic (though by no 
means exclusive) selfish streak is just as necessary, if we aie to leant to 
“contribute to the relief of international tensions,” as is an undeistanding 
of men in their social lelationships, this is all the moie true, when it is 
lealized that class, nationalistic, religious, and lace selfishness aie, after 
all, merely social extensions of the basic selfishness which can be found 
in the individual. 

It can, probably, never be pointed out too often that without a basic 
understanding from man to man (m the family, in employer employee 
relations, m the state, 111 school, and in the chuich, etc ) any significant 
relief of social tensions is unthinkable. This is just as true when it comes 
to international and interracial lelationship Nor does such fundamental 
understanding imply that one nation has to applaud everything another 
nation does or stands for, any more than the true patriot has to approve 
every deed and commitment of his own state But it does lequire the 
willingness, fiist of all, to acquaint one’s self as completely and as ob- 
jectively as possible with the facts of the other nation’s (and race’s, or 
religion’s) life, and, secondly, to attempt to understand and appreciate 
that other national (lacial, or religious) life as fiom the inside rather 
'‘Comineni bv Harry B Fiieclgoocl 

Whereas I have been accustumtd lo ihink of the philosopher as a scholar, who is con- 
cerned with human affairs beyond the horizon of psychodynamics, this paiier leaves one 
with the feeling that one of the tasks of philosophy in this era of unrest is to bring about 
an understanding of man by man thiough sclf-analysis 
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than from the totally extraneous point of view of the carping onlooker 

It IS, however, confessedly difficult to see how this soit of attitude can 
be achieved without an ability really to undei stand the basic differences 
in thinking which often diffeientiate nauons, religions, and races Such 
differences in thinking have such a farreachmg, dissension breeding 
effect piecisely because they usually go back to radical — and sometimes 
even to contradictory— differences in basic outlook, interpretation, in 
what the philosophei likes to lefer to as Weltanschauung 

Here, ceitainly, there is another tiemendous task for philosophy Foi, 
if the matter of thoughtfulness constitutes philosophy’s methodological 
task, this business of helping men to get to undei stand each others’ 
widely differing W eltanschauungen gives to philosophy its major piesent 
contentual problem 

It certainly is not this water’s intention to suggest that all differences in 
Weltanschauung be composed and all men’s attitudes toward life and 
the univeise be biought down to a common and universally to be ac- 
cepted denominator It is difficult to conceive a moie deadly and boring 
existence than a life spent tn suiroundings where eveiyone thinks just 
exactly like eveiyone else But there is, of course, no need for worry at this 
point The experience of twenty-five centuries of philosophizing in the 
Western woild should offer sufficient proof that it is an impossibility to 
expect such a complete composure of men’s basic diffeieiices m W eltan- 
schauungen 

But this veiy fact makes it all the moie incumbent upon us, theicfore, 
to try as hard as is humanly possible to understand— and thus to leain 
actually to appreciate — the other person’s (nation’s, race's, religion’s, 
etc ) point of view And this, as will be admitted by anyone who has ever 
seriously attempted it, is by no means an easy task. 

It certainly is no secret that even well veised and identically schooled 
philosophei s, who otherwise speak the same national tongue, all too often 
do not understand each othei It is not only true, as F C S Schiller stated 
not so long ago, that “philosophers must disagree” because of their tem- 
peiamental differences, but it seems just as true that, even in then disa- 
greements, they often seem to be at an almost complete loss to know what 
the other philosopher is trying to say The so-called “scandal of philoso- 
phy” IS notorious Is it leally necessary foi experts supposedly educated 
in the same professional field to drift so far apart in their fundamental 
ways of thinking and speaking that they become moie and more incap- 
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able of understandlmg one anothei, especially when they engage in the 
esoteric parlance of their own particular “brand” of philosophy ? And is 
It really necessary to carry this soit of thing so far that other philosophers 
not only cannot understand the paiticulai philosopher under considera- 
tion, but even doubt whether he is able to understand his own — privately 
manufactuied — language? Anyone who is even to the slightest degree 
concerned with human weal and woe must inevitably caie about human 
communication And the very root of this word “communication” means 
“becoming one with ” Any language— be it technical or anything else— 
which fails to carry over understandable ideas from one person to an- 
other person of at least approximately the same cultural level, betrays the 
very meaning and intent of language 

If, then, the philosophei is ever to become anything more than a tech- 
nical hairsplitter over professional foibles, he must begin to clean house 
in his own bailiwick. It does not make sense for philosophers to insist 
that the only ultimate road to relieve international tensions is by way of 
an inci casing achievement of human undei standing among all the 
peoples, nations, races, and religions of the world, while philosophers 
themselves are unable to achieve any understanding among themselves 
even within the area of the same — Occidental — major culture patterns I 
am, frankly, afraid that— at least m the light of past philosophical history 
and experience— I am asking philosophers to mend then habits at the 
precise points where they aie both most vulneiable and least inclined to 
turn over a new leaf IE this should turn out to be the case, there is no hope 
for humanity In looking foi leadership and help fiom philosophei s, it 
would need to be admitted that philosophy has nothing to contribute to 
the relief of international tensions The point should be self-evident, yet 
thus fai philosophers seem hardly to have paid any attention to it. Here 
IS a sincere hope that, as philosophers, we shall begin to smite oui own 
breasts and exclaim Mea culpa, inea culpa^ But, of course, that will not 
be enough, we shall need to mend our own — scandalous — ways 

’^Comment: by Ralph T Flewellmg 

In suggesting that philosophy “clean house, ” Professoi Schilpp might have dwelt moie 
fully on the reasons for the piesent neglect of philosophy, which has come about laigely 
through two causes* 

1) The feeling that philosophy must defend all the dogmas of science imdct penalty of 
being judged either ignoiant or “rtligious *’ Many of these dogmas have now been dis- 
carded by forward looking scientists while they continue to be defended by the hehted 
philosopher 

2 ) Ihe dominance in pliilosopliy of the. feeling that seitnec and sense must be iiioiiiti- 
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The Tas\ of the Teacher of Philosophy 

Having mended our own ways, it will, of course, be necessary for us to 
turn our attention to the rest of the public, and more particularly to those 
who, in a very short time, are bound to take over the leadership of 
humanity, namely, the univeisity students 

Having achieved at least some sympathetic undei standing of widely 
differing philosophical points of view and positions within his own cub 
ture, the teacher of philosophy needs next to pay serious attention to 
obtaining an equally sympathetic grasp of W eltanschauungen of other 
cultures And then he needs to communicate his own comprehension of 
such totally diffeient philosophies to his students, in order that they, m 
their turn, may be able to see and undei stand the existing international 
(intei racial, and intenchgious) tensions no longer only from the 
piovmcial point of view of their own particular cultuie pattern and 
philosophy of life, but rather from that of the wider perspective gamed 
through sympathetic insight. 

Yet I suppose it really is too much to expect anyone— even a philoso- 
pher— to be able actually to represent and do ample justice to a philosoph- 
ical position radically different from his own For this reason it would 
seem wise to offer another suggestion as well On the theoiy that, if it is 
not possible to bring the mountain to Mohammed, it makes sense to try 
to bring Mohammed to the mountain, it would appear that— inasmuch 
as It seems, at present, hopeless to get any very large number of students 
from the various countries of the woild to study foreign and different 
philosophies in the countries and at the universities where these philoso- 
phies are native — one of the major tasks for universities in this present 
postwar world is to bring philosophers from othei countries, culture 
patterns, and ideological backgrounds to the various universities of the 
woild Thus the students of every country would have an opportunity to 
study the philosophies and W eltanschauungen of the world by direct con- 
tact with scholars who themselves understand and treat these respective 
philosophies as, at least relatively, true In tins way, students could begin 

ated by presenting a hostile front toward religion, and even toward moral and spiritual 
wlucs real. 

The remedying of such a position can come only through i return to metaphysics, a 
morality and spirituality grounded m the nature of the universe Without values considered 
as re.al, philosophy has no content, and these values must be Cosmic and Universally valid 
As Hegel remarked "A philosophy without metaphysics is like a temple with no Holy 
of Holies " 
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at least to develop some sympathetic understanding for other peoples’ 
points of view For example, let us bring Mohammedan philosopheis, 
Hindu philosophers, Buddhist philosophers, Confucian philosophers, 
Communist philosophers, Catholic philosophers, and what have you, to 
our American universities And then let eveiy other country and cultuie 
do likewise ^ 
cComment by Stewart G Cole 

Isn't this a tedious and long lange progiam, which is doubtfully effective as a means of 
meeting the urgent problems facing us at present? Not that such an exchange is ill advised 
or unnecessaiy, but isn't a more dynamic and activistic program needed? What can scholars 
do no«J, and dnectly, to effect favorably social change? Or must we accept the verdict that 
our sole function is that of educational pioneering such as UNESCO stands foi, and which 
is necessarily a slow, painstaking endeavor 

Comment by Edward W Blakeman 

We suggested this in the Fifth Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion and all 
of us were surprised to discover that the Sunday New Yoi ^ Times gave the idea a prominent 
place In other words, the public dares to believe that scholars, regardless of national and 
religious patterns of thought, can and should pool their wisdom This is to suggest that 
certain foundations be asked to finance about ten seminars, the universities concerned bear- 
ing one half the expense 

This Conference, the Association for the Advancement of Science, and UNESCO might 
participate 

The following table showing the distribution of students in departments of religion in 
colleges and universities, 1945-46, bears out the contention of Professor Schilpp that we 
go right on being indifferent The study of comparative religion should have immediately 
jumped high in the list, and ethics should have ascended the scale immediately after the 
war But this table is piactitally the same as a similar one made in 1940-41, prior to 
Hiioshima and the atomic energy advance 

CLASSIFICATION OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

(A study of the curricula of the 136 colleges and unlveisitics in the states of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and California, 1941-45 The Administration of Religion in Universities and Col- 
leges by associates Charles M Bond for Pennsylvania, Ei nest J Chave for Illinois, Flerman 
Beimfohr for California T Scott Miyakawa, University of Michigan Research Assistant ) 


Type of Couise 

Semeste) 

Pei Cent 


Hows 

Of Total 

I Religious Interest 

1,259 

21 

2 Biblical Literature 

1.135 

19 

3 Doctnnal and Philosophical 

755 

13 

4 Religious Language 

626 

II 

5 History o£ Religion 

609 

10 

6 Ethics and Social Religion 

528 

9 

7 Religious Education 

333 

6 

8 Comparative Religion 

257 

5 

9 Woiship and Religious Arts 

214 

4 

10 Seminar, Research, and Reading 

132 

2 

Total 

5.948 

100 


(Junior Colleges Included) 
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Someone objects that this proposal is fai too expensive to be actually 
practicable Admittedly it is expensive. But how infinitely less expensive 
such a program would be than our present spending on national pre- 
paredness for warl If the major nations of the woild today were willing 
CO spend one tenth of one per cent of what they are now spending on 
military preparedness on implementing the suggestion just made, it 
would pay for all of the cost of this so supposedly expensive program — 
and at the same time would enable tliose same nations to save almost ail 
of the other ninety-nine point nine per cent which they now budget for 
military preparedness and expansion 

It appears at least to this writer that philosopheis have a piofound 
moral obligation at this point. But I admit that this means public and 
political propaganda for such a program for which most philosopheis 
(as, indeed, most scholars of any kind) have little stomach, simply be- 
cause It means entering into the work and spirit of the market place 

Yet the alternative would appear to be quite cleai If scholars and 
philosophers can see this thing as clearly — in their nature as scholais and 
thinkers — as they ought to be able to see it, and then refuse to do any- 
thing about It, then they are not meiely criminally culpable, but can 
hardly lay claim to being the leaders in thinking which philosophers have 
always claimed to be 

Permit me to end this discussion on the frankly pessimistic note re- 
quired by the subject Last October (1946), one of America’s great living 
philosopheis, speaking at one of the sessions of the Conference on the 
Humanistic Tradition in the Centuiy Ahead (one of the series of con- 
ferences with which Princeton University celebrated its Bicentennial), 
urged the members of the Conference to engage in “radical self- 
criticism,” and suggested that “in view of the mess man has made of this 
planet, a suitable costume for humanists is sackcloth ” The speaker was 
Professoi Arthui O Lovejoy of the Johns Hopkins University I cannot 
do better than to reiterate Professor Lovejoy’s advice and apply it to 
philosophers. But I wish to warn that weaiing sackcloth, no matter how 
appropriate an attiie, will, in itself, not assure any relief of international 
tensions for today and tomoriow To accomplish such relief — 01, at least 
to make philosophy’s own particular contiibution to such relief — will 
lequiie moie than penitence for the past; it will need an unsweivmg les- 
olution today and tomorrow to do those things which the exigencies of 
the piesent world situation requiie and demand of us as philosophers 
and thinkers, Are we men and thmkeis enough to accept this challenge'’ 
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Philosophy and Cultural Internationalism 

By ROY W SELLARS 

Piofessoi of Philosophy, Vnwasity of Michigan 


I N CONSIDERING the relation of philosophy to cultural intei nationalism, 
the fii St job is to make cleai the situation within philosophy itself. No 
cultural activity can make for cultural uiidei standing if it is confused 
and at odds with itself. If, on the othei hand, it has achieved reasonably 
clear notions and methods, it is probably in a position to make its conlii- 
bution if It can get a hearing Such a heaiing depends, in part, on its own 
efforts and, in part, upon the cultural situation. But, except in times of 
cultural disintegration of a semipathological soit, it is wiser for a subject 
like philosophy to blame itself than to put the onus on the community. 
Its duty is to hope that its own claiification will have its effect on the 
cultuie of the time 

More than the sciences, peihaps, philosophy is affected by the geiieial 
temper of the tunes. While it acts upon society, society, in turn, reacts 
upon It An illustration of this reaction is the appearance of rather iiia- 
tionalistic types of philosophy throughout the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries. 

Now irrationalism is of at least two types The first bungs in data 
which have been too much ignored This may be called the healthy, oi 
benevolent, type of ii rationalism Thus philosophy and psychology were 
long too intellectLialistic in that the Cartesian stress upon clear and dis- 
tinct ideas neglected feeling, impulse, and the will This bias of seven- 
teenth century lationalism continued into the eighteenth ceiilmy and 
chaiacteiized its ideology This uitellectualism was, I take it, healthy and 
valid enough but someivhat superficial It needed supplementation, and 
has secuied it. The second type of iiiationalism is that which distoits 
philosophy by attacking the vciy ideal of rational comprehension In this 
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lype we have an attempt to substitute feeling, intuition, oi authority for 
reason As every one is aware, fascism supported this type of irrational- 
ism 

My own feeling is that philosophy is now in a fairly healthy condition 
All through the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth it 
was absorbing the protests of the first type of iiiationalism Beigson’s 
critique of the mechanistic categories of Cartesianism and of Newtonian 
science forced a reconsideration of methods and concepts Greater justice 
was done to biological and psychological data, and ideas of time and of 
growth gave greater flexibility to thought. On the whole the result was a 
retention of rationalism, but a more empiiical type of rationalism While 
Bergson had tended to conceive the sciences as valuable only for the 
control of nature and to lob them of full cognitive import, philosophy, 
after it had assimilated the Bergsonian challenge, took a moie empiiical 
inteipretation of both scientific knowledge and of the texture of natural 
processes 

In addition to Bergsonian anti-intellectuahsm there weie such move- 
ments as pragmatism, operationalism, and logical positivism Philosophy 
has been constantly alerted and challenged If it has had the capacity to 
digest these movements and assimilate what was significant and valid in 
them. It can be regaided as in a healthy condition 

Philosophy IS today in a peculiarly favorable condition, for reasons 
which we may summarize as follows 

(1) It has learned how to combine rationalism and empiricism; 

(2) It has overcome something of the distortion introduced into modern 
philosophy by Cartesianism, and 

(3) It IS less pretentious and artificial than it was during the period of 
romanticism, that is, more critical and less speculative 

A few explanatory comments on these three points should enable us to 
make fairly clear the situation. 

First, modern philosophy has, on the whole, succeeded in uniting 
rationalism with empiricism In this respect it belongs to the Aristotelian 
stieam of thought, but with marked differences due to the gradual de- 
velopment of a conception of reason less tied m with a Platonic concep- 
tion of forms or substantial species Reason is now a term for the growth 
of conceptual patterns and for a plasticity of these patterns in relation to 
modes of testing. At the same time, empiricism is connected with scien- 
tific methods of induction and deduction and the formation of hy- 
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potheses It is, if you will, a logical erapiiicism less concerned with the 
psychological oiigin and make up of ideas than with their employment 
and testing Logical positivism has helped to drive home the implications 
of developments in logical and mathematical analysis along with the im- 
port of scientific methodology. Pragmatism of the Dewey and Lewis 
variety has operated in much the same direction In short, there has been 
much claiification of issues 

Taken alone, however, and in union with operationahsm and exten- 
sions of relativity theory, this union of rationalism and empiricism has 
very often led to the kind of outlook called antimetaphy steal Much of 
positivism’s antimetaphysics has been unnecessary, emotional, and 
diiected at what I consider bad metaphysics There is reason to believe 
that the origin of this phobia can be connected with romantic cuiients in 
German philosophy, such as that of Heideggei 

Passing to the second point, the overcoming of Caitesian distoitions, 
I shall confine myself to the weakening of the subjectivism and dualism 
which gave to modem philosophy an artificial cast, making it pervious to 
false problems and attitudes The subjectivistic strain m Caitesian 
thought was too fiequently exaggerated and exalted into speculative 
romanticism in Post-Kantian idealism The return to realism was a slow 
process but, with the union of empiiicism and lationahsm, it bids fan to 
be accomplished But this return to realism is, quite clearly, to a lealism in 
the context of science It is not the mere scientism of logical positivism 
because it emphasized the need to include theory of knowledge, theory 
of value and ethics, and ontology in its compiehcnsive framework 

In suggesting, in the third place, that philosophy at present is less 
pretentious and also less vague, I implied that its cultural promise is that 
much greater It pontificates less, coopeiates moie, and is rcadiei to con- 
front cultuial decisions m union with science, ait, enlightened public 
opinion, and undogmatic lehgion 

To sum up, philosophy has gamed 111 analytic ability and in claiity and, 
cooperating with other cultuial activities, should be able to contribute to 
a rebirth of a realistic humanism within an international field of human 
relations Theie are grounds for hope that philosophy may play a moie 
positive and constiuctive role In the Western world the analogies are 
with Stoicism m the Hellenistic and Roman period, Christian Aristoteli- 
anism in the brief flowering of the thirteenth century, and the cosmo- 
politanism of the Enlightenment In the Fai East the outstanding 
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analogy is with the Confucian pattern of life, with its balance of pimci- 
ples and conventions for human relations But life today has a dynamism, 
lange, and comprehension which make the cultuial task unparalleled 
We are rightly fiightened by the destructive power physics has put into 
the hands of the aggiessive But fear alone will only paialyze There must 
be constructive vision guided by rationally grounded principles. And 
here philosophy may be of aid if time is allowed it 

I 

Turning now to the specific problem before us, I hazard the statement 
that, on the whole, present day philosophy is making foi gieatei undei- 
standmg among men Let me give reasons for my answer. 

There are, in the Western world today three dominant philosophical 
currents. The first is the secular current which contains as eddies m it 
scientism, pragmatism, positivism, realism, empiiicism, and rationalism 
in the modes I have indicated I have tiied to show that these eddies aie 
confluent They are moving interactively in the direction of a naturalistic 
humanism able to interpret the results of the sciences and to connect 
them with the sympathetic imagination of an ethical humanism And, 
while 1 have stressed the secular context, I do not wish to belittle the 
high ideals which religion at its best has fosteied The hope is that the 
traditional religions can cooperate in the humanism and umveisahsm, 
while cherishing such additional hopes of a supernatural sort as they can 
letain faith in. In the eighteenth ccntuiy some measuie of this toleration 
was attained and the old persecuting fires were damped The Age of 
Reason was dominant and the Age of Faith leccssive. It is, in my opinion, 
highly likely that something akin to it promises to recur In any case, 
much can be agreed upon as to a moral and social scale of values and the 
means thereto It is not without significance that Dewey and Maritam 
both speak of humanism Nor should the fact be ignored that Soviet 
thinkeis speak of Soviet humanism, as of Soviet democracy Even a com- 
mon, geneiic terminology contains a promise which should not be com- 
pletely ignored. 

The second living philosophical tiadition is that of the Christian 
Churches in the West and the coiiespondmg revitalizations of Con- 
fucianism and Hinduism in the Far East My conviction is that the mam 
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cunent to which I have alluded is most fiuitful in calling attention to 
what is most humanistic and univeisalistic in these vaiious cultural tradi- 
tions, Institutional paiticulaiism and provincialism will not make foi 
gieater understanding among men The absence of axes to guild woiks 
in favor of the first movement, which is of ideas, attitudes, methods, and 
values. Such factors easily leap boundaiies and become a pait of the in- 
tellectual ail people in all walks of life bieathe. But heie we touch 
upon education and the climate of opinion That theie aie lions in the 
path IS obvious, but they are unable to do much against the maich of 
ideas unless they resort to censorship and violence, which aie self- 
destructive agencies. 

The third philosophical cut rent is Marxism Let us appraise the agi ce- 
ments and differences of the fiist cunent, which is largely that of 
academic and technical philosophy, and this third cunent which is 
academic chiefly in the USSR (In doing this, I shall not concern myself 
with political affiliations and parties ) 

It should, I believe, be 1 emcmbeied that Marxism 1 eflecLed the meeting 
111 the mind and petsonality of Maix and Engels of Gciman, Fiench, and 
English cultural and intellectual influences Unlike fascism, it was bom 
in a still libeial era Feiieibach, the left Hegelian who most influenced 
Maix, has been compaied with Mill Fiench utopian socialism was an 
extension into the nineteenth centuiy of eighteenth centuiy ideas along 
less individualistic lines. And theie is much ot classical English eco- 
nomics in Marx. What he added was a shift of peispective from indivi- 
dualism and the middle class to collectivism and the masses. The general 
philosophical background was Hegelian dialectic embodied in the 
evolutionaiy movement of mattei Into the details of all this I cannot, of 
com se, here entei.^ ■ 


II 

I suggest that these two philosophical curients are in then own spheres 
inci easing understanding of the human situation and theieby piepaiing 
the way foi cultui al agi cement in the laige I feai that competitive values 


lAny one who may be iiUcrcsLccl nny find an analaysis o£ di.ilectical mateiialii,in in my 
aiticle, “Reflections on Di.ilaiie.il Mueinlism," Vhilosophy anil Vhsnomeuologicd Rc- 
seaich, December, 194,). 
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of the economic sort enlisted in nationalistic and class programs will long 
continue to divide m practice And yet geneial ideas and a sense of 
human kmshi'p will even here have a dissolvent effect 

More than most people appreciate, there is agreement m fundamentals 
between dialectical mateiialism and the academic, secular philosophical 
current m which pragmatism, empiiical rationalism, and natuialism aie 
confluent Already the term, non-reductivc materialism, has been em- 
ployed as expiessive of the ontology envisaged by Dewey, Hook, and 
Nagel, and by myself 

It must be admitted that dialectical mateiialism has in its terminology 
an Hegelian inheritance which challenges reinterpretation to gam ade- 
quate recognition in the first philosophical cuirent Stiuggle, conflict, 
tension are stressed as against the too easy belief in inevitable harmony 
in the older liberal tradition But, with the two cultural blocks in some 
measure both united and divided in their understanding by these two 
philosophical currents, any effective increase of translatabihty would be 
a cultural asset 


III 

The two dimensions of philosophy which we have emphasized are the 
analytic and the interpretative The analytic has dominated technical 
philosophy during the past few decades, as it has sought to overcome 
speculative vaguenesses and to get in touch, once more, with science This 
phase was manifested largely m logic and in theory of knowledge It may 
well be that the time is ripe for the interpretative dimension. Incisiveness 
here might well give an effective role to philosophy It would help to 
claiify the human situation and its desii abilities, even its moial impera- 
tives 

I have no wish either to exaggerate the cultural role of philosophy or 
to separate it fiom the movement of other factors in culture So far as 
the overt sweep of social forces is concerned, the predominant lole of 
science, technology, and economics in the world situation immediately 
attracts attention And yet it can be quickly discerned that these foices 
operate in a context of laigely traditional values and stubborn human de- 
mands The obvious reason is that these expansive social forces are in 
large measure instruments and tools rather than ends By themselves 
they give no adequate mterpietation to life 
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Interpretative philosophy is not so much something distinct from, and 
alien to, the moral and religious insights of the past as an endeavor to 
introduce systematic reflection into them and to give them the benefit 
of a tested and verifiable framework, a framework which, in the main, 
they have lacked, making a mythological outlook inheiited from the 
dim past do duty for it 

It is, then, because philosophy 111 its mteipietative dimension is con- 
cerned with human ends and values that it is culturally important And 
I do not, be it remembered, think of philosophy as a specialty with its 
amoui propie and restrictive emphasis on its own achievements Rather 
do I think of it as working with the integrative tendeney of social 
thought and knowledge as a whole We are, I take it, entering a period of 
cultural syncretism of a leach and range unparalleled in past histoiy"' 
The need, I suppose, is to dampen the competitive while strengthening 
the cooperative and the compiehensive. 

In the abstiacl this statement is almost a truism, But the seizure of the 
truism and its translation into attitudes and vital piograms wait upon a 
lively comprehension of the human situation and the firm lejection of 
myths of all sorts which encumbei nations Standing, as it does, for 
reason, experience, and well based insights, philosophy may well play 
an important role 

To sum up, 1 am persuaded that philosophy is increasing understand- 
ing among men because it encourages leflection and offers comprehen- 
sive ideas It IS not a matter of indoctrination biit of clarification. And 
even philosophical divergence is not without its stimulating character, 
foi It has the tonic effect of enlarging the imagination through the pres- 


‘'Comment by Gottfried Salomon Dcl.itoui 

I have felt that the mast important development of continental Euiopc from 1770 to 
1830, the age of discovery of history and cultures, is lett out in the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
Therefore, the old struggle between church and science is going on The moral belief is 
like a remnant or sometimes a revival of a kind of Chnstiamsm without mysticism Scien- 
tism of the positivistic trend cannot include morals, and the ''sympathetic imagination of a 
new humanism” cannot be connected with a naturalistic theory What can “non-rcduction” 
be in a time when science from Darwm to Fieud is reducing men to the animal level? What 
can “syncretism” mean if there are no beliefs? 

^Convmcnt by Ralph T Flewclhng 

1 am grateful to Professor Sellars for providing the fiist paper among many that contains 
1 note of optimism concerning tht, present world situation, I can only wish it were possible 
to share his optimism Howovci, he indicates, 1 believe, the fundamental basis on which 
philosophy can serve tlie present age, and what appears to me to be a growing trend in our 
thinking 
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entation of alternatives Another feaiuie is that it, itself, stresses tindei- 


standing rather than emotion and prejudice And it aims at comprehen- 
siveness of outlook and integiation It has also been my thesis that the 
union of rationalism and empiricism in the dominant stream of modem 
philosophy IS making for understanding in a greater degree than is Neo- 
Thomism, or Christian Aristotelianism, because more in touch with all 
the sciences and less bound to a fixed fiamework, But, ni so saying, I 
wish to put on record my admiration for the philosophical achievements 
of many Neo-Thomists and for their historical scholarship Marxism as a 
mode of thought has obviously been very effective and almost as much in 
touch with science as ihe fiist complex curicnt of philosophical thought 
has been Its ardoi for reform and revolutionary action has given it a 
social impact which the more academic philosophy has, on the whole, 
lacked. I anticipate a greater interaction between these two currents as 
non-Marxist philosophy increasingly stiesses interpretation and comes 
to gups with decisions in human life, decisions which are pressing upon 
our culture m an imperative way which permits no continued postpone- 
ment 
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I 

P hilosophers are often accused of fading their fellow men With all 
the burning issues of the woild waiting to be solved, it is said, they 
withdraw to a puvate world of their own, they seek purely intellectual 
satisfactions without a bearing upon the state of oiu society What is 
needed, these critics say, is a philosophy that is of some practical use 
Philosophy should be an intellectual instiument of human progress 
Philosophy could be of possible value if it communicated a message 
which everyone could understand and apply Otherwise, it is worthless 
To one who is concerned with veiy specific problems, this petulant 
demand that he should make the whole woild a partner in his quest for 
a solution, must sound thoroughly senseless And yet, it is woi thwhile to 
examine the implications hidden in this popular criticism We may find 
that, wrong headed as it is, it does leveal something about the true es- 
sence of philosophy 

Now It is curious that this kind of criticism is nevei leveled at empirical 
science Nobody doubts that physics has gieat practical value, despite the 
fact that Its propositions are couched in a language which is undei stand- 
able only to specialists What are the reasons foi this differential attitude 
toward science and philosophy ? 

One of the reasons is immediately obvious Everyone knows, not only 
that the empirical sciences can be applied to immediate piactical ends, 
but also that they can be apphed only by specialists whose training in- 
cludes control of a specialized language Moieovei, everyone can identify 
these experts and the kind of situation in which they may be called to 

319 
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help Philosophy, however, pioceeds in a diEFerent fashion There is no 
standardized set of situations in which the philosopher would have to 
give expert advice Accordingly, the practical man knows what empiiical 
science is up to, he knows when and where it can be useful to him, even 
though he does not understand its language. But the practical man is 
baffled as to what philosophy is supposed to accomplish, and he under- 
standably insists upon knowing “what it is all about” before he pays phi- 
losophy the same respect he does empnical science 

Scientific theory as a whole, whether “pure” or “immediately appli- 
cable,” can be considered as a conceptual system which defines the limits 
of human action in terms of certain “invariants ” Whatevei aims we 
pursue, oui action must keep within the limits specified by science The 
scientist looks at human action, so to speak, from without— from the per- 
spective of the immutable facts which set a limit to it 

The philosopher looks at human action from within; his problem is 
to find criteria by means of which “right” and “reasonable” action can 
be distinguished from “wrong” and “unreasonable” action This problem 
cannot be solved by means of a scientific theory and a technology based 
upon It, because “rightness” and “reasonableness” cannot be reduced to 
a set of invariants limiting action To be right or reasonable, human ac- 
tion must limit itself; it must proceed on the basis of piinciples con- 
sciously chosen and comprehended by the agent. 

This IS not a problem which experts can solve by applying specialized 
techniques It is, in a way, everybody’s business, human action cannot 
be self-limited and self-determined unless each agent chooses and applies 
his own set of principles 

Thus it IS easy to come to the conclusion that the philosopher is not 
needed at all, since the large topics he deals with are the common posses- 
sion of mankind The philosopher does not discover the Good or the 
Reasonable or the Right We can see a need for the philosopher’s advice 
only if we consider, not those basic concepts themselves, but the way in 
which they are intertwined with all the other aspects of life Everyone 
has at least a working knowledge of what “good” is in abstracto, but 
Instinct and Desire and Compulsion and Subservience and Routine all 
put forward their own version of tvhat is good, alongside of the prompt- 
ings of Insight and Conscience; and all these versions of the Good are 
hopelessly inconsistent with each other. Man often realizes when it is 
too late that, in pursuing some Good, he destroys some other Good that is 
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more essential to him. This raises the problem of organizing liie in terms 
of the various levels and aspects of the Good— a problem upon which 
philosophy has a veiy special bearing I do not mean to say that a special 
class of experts, called philosophers, has to be called in, I only maintain 
that philosophers, who spend then life experimenting with pattei ns of 
life and of value hieiai clues, aie apt to come up with insights which 
society as a whole would do well to heed How the philosopher can reach 
“society as a whole” is, of couise, a difficult question His meditations aie 
a solitary business, attractive and feasible only to a few Yet society as a 
whole can be moved or at least gently inspired by ideas developed by the 
solitary thinker and reaching by stages circles further and Lrther le- 
inoved from the centers of philosophic activity 
Those who accuse philosopheis of failing their fellow men pay phi- 
losophy an exaggeiated compliment They imply that philosophers, if 
they only said the right woid, could put everything right, all the anaichic 
and mutually destructive forces of life would ariangc themselves 111 per- 
fect order if the magic formula were spoken Such perfect solutions, how- 
cvei, aie beyond the leach of man He can expect only to get ovei his 
worst errors giadually, and that only if circumstances aie favorable and 
if he makes a strenuous use of all of his oppoi tunnies The insights of 
solitary thinkers represent some of these oppoi tunnies, and it is by no 
means incumbent upon the thinkei alone to make society avail itself of 
them The public may fail itself by shunning the necessary effoit for 
comprehending truths which he a little beneath the siiiface 

II 

The philosophei knows that his specific contribution to human affairs 
would be meaningless if man had no freedom— if life were wholly de- 
termined by biute factors such as instinct, desire, and compulsion. We 
must, however, stop at this point to deal with a plausible objection. Is 
it possible, in fact, to speak of the ’ philosopher, as if all philosophers 
weie agreed on basic principles, such as freedom and reason? Some phi- 
losopheis deny freedom altogether, otheis extol iriationahsm 
The answer is that, regardless of what philosophers may say, they can- 
not leally deny either fieedom 01 the supremacy of the rational Foi, as 
Paul Weiss has brilliantly shown,’ any aigumcnt purpoiting to prove 
’C/ Paul Weisi, Naltiie ami Man, Henry Holt and Compiny, New York, 1947, p 25 
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detennuiism presupposes freedom, smce jf it is accepted on its merits, 
Its acceptance is not due to the working of inescapable ubiquitous forces 
One could add, in a similar vein, that any argument purporting to dem- 
onstrate the truth of irrationalism presupposes the supremacy of reason, 
for we cannot prove that reason’s claim to leadership is invalid except 
by showing that it is tmreasomble to trust it 
Thus, the philosopher is committed to maintaining that man has free- ' 
dom — t. e., that ordering his life in the light of freely and i esponsibly 
held intelligible principles is not beyond his reach However, the phi- 
losopher cannot blink the fact that free and rational action is rare among 
men While his primary concern is with the deteiniination of behavior 
by reason, insight, and responsible, free decision, the philosopher cannot 
overlook the vast extent to which human action is determined by such 
things as instinct or fear oi compulsion or convention or routine 
The nature of the advice which a philosophei is willing or able to give 
his society depends to a large extent on the way in which he squares his 
piinciples with his lealism To be sure, he can confine himself to stating 
hts principles, in a mood of “take tt or leave tt ” Advice of this kind, how- 
ever, has only a limited value The question whether people can act upon 
It is left entirely m suspense If a philosophei wants his advice to be as 
useful as possible, he should considei the question whether, m his society, 
a motivating force of sufficient strength can be marshaled to bung about 
the behavioi he advocates This means that the philosopher should try 
to make an estimate of the strength of all the “brute” factors influencing 
behavior— instinct, fear, compulsion, etc —and of the extent of lesistance 
or help that rational motivation may expect from these “brute” factois. 
It may be recalled that Plato, whom many considei as an exemplar of 
the “take it or leave it” school of philosophy, urged the development of 
a science dealing with the impact of words upon the soul, as a pieliminary 
to a technique of rational control of behavior (Phaedi as, 27id) . 

This docs not mean, howevei, that the philosopher should seek to be- 
come a mere technician of conti oiling behavior The assessment of the 
various motivating forces piesent in a society, and the mapping of practi- 
cal ways of harnessing them to definite ends, is not incidental to his 
proper task, which is the study of the nature and the presuppositions of 
free and rational behavioi as such I think that, in engaging in this study, 
the philosophei fulfils a vital function What this function is may best be 
suggested, I think, by assuming that it is not can led out any longer, and 
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that the task of suggesting collective patterns of bchavioi on a lational 
basis IS entirely handed ovei to social science. Both the ascertainment of 
the actually existing motivating foices and the development of the vari- 
ous techniques of harnessing them to ends will presumably reach the ulti- 
mate of refinement Nor do I suggest that the scientists will not be able 
to agiee upon ends that will be, in most cases, thoroughly commendable 
But even if the best ends aie chosen they will somehow lack life, because 
nobody will raise the question whether they have been chosen by fiee, 
lesponsible, rational insight, 01 simply out of confoi niism and defeiencc 
to the piestige of science One of the ciucial questions is how the human 
agent comes to embi ace his ends, 1 ather than what ends he has and how 
he attains them. The lattei questions largely concern science and tech- 
nology; the former is wholly philosophical 
For the philosopher, then, it is not enough to be on the side of the 
angels, and to advocate the “light” ends and the “light” means for 
putting them into practice His concein is not with the ends and means 
as such, but with the spiiit in which they aie adopted and held 
We may assume, as Hegel said in the preface to his Philosophy oj Law, 
that “the Good” is already generally known— or, at least, that any philo- 
sophical advice will be heeded only to the extent that men aie convei- 
sant with, and believe in, “the Good” it appeals to The practical advice 
the pliilosophei can give is concerned, it seems to me, with the stiategy 
of the Good, rathei than with its primary revelation or its technology 
That IS to say, the philosophei is able to suggest which aspects of social 
life and oiganization are hopelessly in the gup of “brute” factors and 
types of motivation, and which ones can be wrested from these and made 
secure for lational deliberation and autonomous, responsible decision 
This task requires the philosophei to be equally strong on the side of 
pimciple and on the side of realism. If he suggests rational and moial 
solutions for problems that no conceited effort can, for the time being, 
flee from the contiol of iriational tiaditions 01 passions, he may be theo- 
letically right, but he will not achieve anything stialegically On the 
other hand, if the philosopher fails to invoke moral and rational prin- 
ciples merely because a certain amount of opposition from benighted tia- 
ditions and passions is to be leckoned with, he will be unfaithful to 
his mission. His advice will be most valuable if he avoids both these 
pitfalls, that IS, if he can point to some leal progress that can be made in 
the free, lesponsible and lational ordering oi human affairs To be sure, 
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this “strategic” advice involves a ceitain amount of struggle The phi- 
losopher has to admit that violence in certain situations cannot be 
avoided, since it is forced upon his side, but from his point of view, vio- 
lence and compulsion cannot finally settle any pioblem. He is primarily 
interested in inducing insights, not in eliciting conforming behavior To 
the extent that his “strategy” is successful, it results in increasing the 
sector of human life that is controlled by noii-violent methods 

111 

We may now attempt to apply the conclusions we have reached to a 
specific problem of philosophical “strategy ” What can philosophv con- 
tribute to the solution of the most momentous problem the world is con- 
fronted with today— that of preserving peace ^ 

Philosophy as a whole is definitely on the side of peace, not war. A phi- 
losopher may extol violence and compulsion, but he cannot do so with- 
out contradicting himself Foi if one accepts his doctrine, it becomes 
superfluous, there is no need to bring violence and compulsion to bear 
upon someone who has submitted 

In any event, the case of the philosopheis of violence — I may mention 
Nietzsche, Sorel, and Pareto— is by no means simple They piaise vio- 
lence because they consider a certain non-violent regulation of human 
affairs immoral. Men art oppressed and exploited and tyrannized by the 
profiteers of the non-violent ordei Violence is more honest, it openly 
proclaims itself for what it is On the whole, therefore, we may say that 
these philosophies of violence leally condemn a disguised form of vio- 
lence rather than non-violence pure and simple Such a critique of tiadi- 
tional social and moial systems may be reckless in its exaggeration, but 
It IS not as inconsistent as a stiaight praise of violence for its own sake 

Philosophy as such, then, will always be “for” peace But what can 
It do for peace, here and now ^ 

The greatest contribution the philosopher can make does not consist 
in proclaiming the supreme value of peace, or in asserting that peace 
can be attained by the universal observation of the principles of justice 
and non-violence Such general dicta ai e true in every situation, but what 
we need now is some advice on what piogress we can make now to make 
peace more secure Obviously, such “strategic” advice is not expected 
from the philosopher alone; statesmen, political scientists, economists. 
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etc , also should make proposals Theie is one lespect, however, in which 
the philosophei’s advice will differ from theirs, that is, the philosopher 
IS interested, not only in the fact of peace, but also m its genuineness, the 
spirit in which it is observed The mam thing foi him is whether a cer- 
tain settlement is merely enforced by compulsion and fear, 01 whether it 
evidences a spirit of fairness and lesponsibility 

In order to give advice that is really helpful, the philosophei must first 
survey the woild scene and assay the stiength of the factors that influence 
the chances of peace Unfortunately, the picture he will see is not an 
attractive one 

Some aspects of the situation are faimliai to everyone today Man now 
possesses instruments of destruction far more powei ful than at any time 
before, these instruments, moreover, are being perfected all the time, 
with the prospect that wai will be more destiuctive, the later it breaks out 
Of public record, too, are the efforts to pievent the manufacturing of 
these atomic instiuments of destiuction, and the small progress they 
have made so far 

There is a widespiead feeling that an atomic convention, even if it 
weie generally adopted, would not really ward off the danger For if 
war broke out between majoi powers, they would conceivably start 
making and using atomic weapons even if such weapons had been suc- 
cessfully outlawed prioi to the conflict. To be sure, self-i estraint due to 
fear of reprisals is conceivable, m the case of the atomic bomb, however, 
such self-restraint is less likely because the first party who uses it may 
attain such an initial advantage that he no longei need woriy about re- 
prisals Hence, danger of a super-blitz attack without warning — and of 
a “preventive” super-blitz to foiestall it Since neither conventions out- 
lawing atomic weapons nor hopes of self-restraint hold any real promise, 
people’s thoughts concentrate more and more upon the possibility of 
making sure that no armed conflict should henceforth break out 

Is It possible to make sui e that there will be no armed conflicts from 
now on?’ The risk is obviously so much gi cater that reluctance to start a 
war may also be hoped to be greater But is this sufficient? There have 
always been wars; can it be assumed that man will abandon one of his 
deeply ingrained behavioi patterns over night, only because it would be 
leasonable to do so? Decisions to start wars have always been unreason- 
able; yet the habit has persisted 

And then, is theie no terrific ideological cleavage among “Commu- 
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mst” and “Capitalist” states? We may assume that xao war will bieak out 
for pmely ideological reasons—/ e , due to preference of different social 
systems But it is undeniable that clashes of inieiest can be greatly ag- 
gravated by ideological difleiences Ideologies aie powerful instiuments 
m building up “we" and “they” stereotypes 
Moie important than ideological differences aie, to my mind, “psy- 
chological gradients ” I speak of a “psychological gradient” where pro- 
pensity for a certain kind of behavior is greater m one participant in a 
situation than in another Between totalitaiian and non-totalitaiian 
groups, there is always a psychological gradient For instance, the totali- 
tarian group will always have a high propensity to enforce its will, while 
this propensity is low in non-totahtarian groups Hence, totalitarian 
countries pursue a clear cut, “absolute” couise in then policy those who 
live in their 01 bit always know what is expected of them, even though 
this prescribed behavior is subject to drastic and sudden changes For 
those who live in a non-totalitarian legime, theie aie always vauous 
alternative courses of action which are recognized as legitimate 
It IS easy to see that a psychological gradient of this kind lendeis the 
adjustment of divergent wills extremely difficult From the point of view 
of the non-totalitanan paity, for instance, all compromises with the 
totalitarian paity must appear essentially unstable, because he is given to 
understand that the otliei patty can only considei as “normal” and 
“stable” a situation in which his, the totalitanan’s, will is enfoiced 
How can we try, then, to make real progress towaid the elimination 
of conflicts? It seems to me that it does not help eithci to ignoic the 
fundamental difficulty due to the “psychological gradient,” or to try to 
solve It by removing the giadient We must seek to woik out methods by 
which compi onuses can be made less precaiious, although the psycho- 
logical gradient continues to exist 

The methods I propose will look strangely unphilosophical foi some- 
one who wants to give advice in the name of philosophy. That is, I do 
not recommend any appeal to fundamental moral pimciples of non- 
violence, reasonableness, responsibility, justice, and so on Such prin- 
ciples have a “stiaLegic” application in a society not torn by a “psycho- 
logical gradient ” In a society like that of the great powers today, these 
piinciples aie likely to have a divisive rathei than integiating effect 
In the kind of situation in which genuine compromise, based upon 
equally held concepts of fan ness, seems impossible, progress can be ex- 
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pected only from a regulation of behavioi by cut and dried, externalized 
rules. The great powers cannot hope to agree on a basis of common moral 
principles. But they may agree on a set of rules concerning outwaid be- 
havior winch can be applied without too great difficulties of interpreta- 
tion 

I am thinking of the definition of a status quo which all powers will 
pledge themselves to lespect, especially by undei taking to lefiain fiom 
certain overt acts such as sending troops oi projectiles into a foreign 
coLintiy by unilateral decision, for whatever reason The more “objec- 
tively” the kind of foi bidden behavior is described, the better What 
we have to aim at aie oveit acts, not attitudes and motives*' The kind 
of convention I have in mind would forbid (i) any overt act violating 
a itatus quo, (2) any unilateral reprisal impinging upon the status quo 
in case of alleged violation 

The mam advantage of such a course is not that it automatically ex- 
cludes conflicts It IS always possible for a powei to violate a pledge it has 
given A convention of the kind descubed can lemain m foice only so 
long as all panics sinceiely desire to avoid conflicts “if possible” The 
convention would show them how it is possible by doing away with 
certain vague foimulas that make aggiessive wais appeal legitimate. 
Moreover, a pact of this kind would make it much easiei to recognize 
the aggressor and theieby to isolate him 

' Obviously, a definition of the stahis quo and of its overt violation 
would not be sufficient in itself Other international instiuments con- 
cerning disaimament, atomic control, and the modification of the status 
quo by genuine agreement also are necessaiy Precisely because uni- 
lateial reprisals aie excluded or at least gieatly cuitailed, it is necessary 

^Comment by Ralph T Flewelling 

This statement seems in general to be in contiadiction to iht theme of the papci — the 
mteiest of philosophy in the genuineness ot the spmtof peace I should like to know how, 
this genuineness being wanting, a promise to refrain from oveic acts would be effective 
Perhaps we should, in addition to obtaining consent to certain general piopositions, aim 
also for correct attitudes and motives by a stricter application of democracy among ourselves 
Aftei all, the great issue is that between Dtmociacy and Totalitarianism, and we cannot 
maintain both principles without hiving a house divided against itself The most convinc- 
ing argument abroad will be the piauice of ckmocricy in such a way as to demonstrate its 
clhcacy for gcneial well being To do this wc should recommend the discarding of our 
own lingering Totalitananism and the application of the dcinociatic principle everywhere, 
in politics, business, school, and society It seems to me impoitant that with all other safe- 
guaids attended to it is the distinct task of philosophy, to cieaCe changes of attitude and 
motive, on which a genuine spun of peace is dependent 
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to make sure that the very fiist attack cannot in itself bring the decisioiij 
and the prohibition of unilateral reprisals should not benefit the aggres- 
sor. But these are questions of detail The mam point I wanted to make 
IS that, in the present world situation, the greatest progress towaid peace 
can be expected from specific instiuments of international law 

Having set out to give “philosopbcal” advice, I rather deplore that my 
final conclusion is non-philosophical, at least in appearance The reason 
IS the regrettable condition of tlie world today Where there exists no 
common set of principles upon which to base an agreement, we cannot 
act as if there were one We have to take recourse to the "second best” 
method, as the realist Plato has suggested 

^Comment by Harry B FntJgoocl 

One cannot agree entirely that the status of our culture today is such that there is no 
other practical course of action History teaches that outbreaks of violence between indi- 
viduals, as well as between nations, continue to occur in spite of law enfoicing agencies on 
CIVIC and international levels Therefore, I would go one step further in suggesting that 
the powerful agencies of communication {le, press, radio, and cinema) be enlisted in a 
worldwide, mighty effort at educating statesmen, as well as the peoples whom they govern, 
111 tlic primary motivations that lead to conflict An understanding of the dynainie forces, 
which lead to the externahzation of unconscious psychological conflicts, may tear the veil 
from rationalizations that appear to justify amoral and unethical acts of aggression The 
media of propaganda have been used m the past most successfully by those who sought to 
promote aggression (eg, the Nazis) It is about tune that we leained a lesson from these 
perverters ut the instruments of propaganda, and utilized them for exactly the opposite 
purpose 
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N o ONE IS LIKELY to question the statement that there are moial issues 
involved in, and underlying, international tensions But it is 
doubtful whether many will look to Ethics, the theory of the moral life, 
for much help m their solution. The reasons for this aie varied 
One reason is the tendency of much philosophical discussion to spend 
itself in a competitive display of intellectual acuteness and erudition in 
thrashing over old straw with the flails of a technical vocabulary. It is 
true that ideas cannot fiuitfully be separated from then history and that 
criticism cannot avoid technicalities. But philosopheis need to be particu- 
larly careful in these days of dynamic ideological friction to show the 
relevance of the histoiy and technicalities they discuss to the living issues 
of the piesent and to select for attention the ideas that clearly have such 
lelevance It is true that a scholar does his best woik when he follows a 
line of inquiry whithersoevei his mteiesLs lead him But the scholar who 
allows his majoi mtciests and consequent activity to wander into by- 
paths that have no lelevance to the issues of contempoiaiy life, at a time 
when civilization itself is in danger, is failing in his obligations to society 
Philosophy, therefoie, and Ethics in particulai, must be studied and 
taught with special attention to the moral issues that distuib the social 
order of oui day 

A second and moie important reason foi ignoiing ethical theoiy is 
the unfortunate fact that theie is so much clisagieement on ethical ques- 
tions Tlieie is nevei an inteinational dispute in which both sides do not 
claim to be in the right. Pait of this difference arises fiom the fact that 
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both parties lack a pioper knowledge of the facts on the other side, part 
from the natural tendency to pay chief attention to one’s own grievances 
and ignore those of the opposition But the difference often goes deeper 
It involves fundamental moral judgments, basic questions of moral the- 
ory— the nature of social justice, the rights of property, the rights of 
labor, the right to lebensraum and “a place in the sun,” the right to oc- 
cupy unused lands and exploit their resources, the right of backward 
peoples to freedom from such exploitation, the right to political liberty 
and self-determination These claims to incompatible “rights” involve 
conflicting views on ultimate questions of value and human obligation 

In the present day the traditional differences of ethical theory are 
further complicated by the widespread doubt as to whether there is any 
rational basis for ethical propositions at all, and by the almost equally dis- 
astrous conviction that such propositions are entirely relative to the period 
and culture within which they aie made If this is the case, then ethical 
theory is irrelevant to the solution of international tensions The rival 
claims of the disputants to have right on their side, in so far as they are 
not due to ignorance or the ignoring of part of the facts, are simply a 
part of the clash of cultures and there is no court of appeal beyond them 
Where the tension is one between people of different cultures, this type 
of ethical relativism may tiy to relieve the tension by arguing that it is 
meaningless for either side to try to apply its conceptions of right and 
wrong to the issue. But this removal of moral considerations leaves the 
issue to a compromise based on whatever common interest can be found 
and, if this is not possible, then to the arbitrament of force The really 
difficult and dangerous international tensions are, however, just the ones 
where compromise based on common interests is not possible, there being 
no sufficiently strong interests in common. Thus relativism fails just 
where it is needed If ethical theory is to help, it must theiefore either 
overcome its relativism or find some basis of moral assertion that will 
have significance in spite of it 

A third reason why many doubt the value of ethics in the solution of 
these problems is the fact that ethical principles are in practice so largely 
Ignored by people who accept them m theory. This, however, is not such 
a serious objection as it may seem It is not claimed that moral ideas domi- 
nate human conduct, but it can scarcely be denied that they are an im- 
portant influence This is shown by the anxiety of every government that 
goes to war to convince its people that its cause is just. Warfare calls for 
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moral resolution, and an army fights half-heartedly if, as in the case of 
the Italians in the recent conflict, it has little faith in the justice of its 
cause Further, no people likes to have the actions of its government con- 
demned in the court of intei nallional public opinion And the United 
Nations has provided a sounding boaid for the expiession of such opin- 
ion Thus a common moral judgment is by no means devoid of influ- 
ence The difficulty is to formulate it Pari of this difficulty is in making 
the relevant facts impartially known, but that problem is beyond the 
scope of this paper The other pait of the difficulty is to find a common 
ethical court of appeal This is the task of ethical theory; and it calls for 
some way of overcoming or bypassing contemporaiy relativism 

A fourth reason for ignoring ethics is the fact that each parly to a dis- 
pute IS apt to lest Its moral case on the dogmatic assumption of princi- 
ples narrowly based on a single ethical tradition Even the moial phi- 
losopher too often confines his inquiry almost entirely to one tradition 
Textbooks on Ethics too often are content to tiace the souices of then 
ideas to European philosopheis and the Hebrew and Christian scrip- 
tures They may criticize those ideas, but the criticism itself is apt to 
be based on the assumption of oui own typical “demociatic” and mildly 
“Christian” scale of values An ethic based on the accepted ideals of a 
single culture is apt to be inapplicable, however, to problems raised by 
the clash of cultures, 01 by such a revolt against the cultural tradition as 
IS manifested in Soviet Russia “ 

For these reasons the study of Ethics today should be based upon an 
examination of the development of moral ideas in all the world’s great 
cultures Even elementary courses should begin with such a study Out 
of such investigations three conclusions of major importance emerge 
First, there is a remarkable similaiity between the ideals expressed in the 

®Com/ncxit by Harry B Fnedgood 

Professor Garnett has directed his scholarly attention to an aspect of philosophical thought 
which takes up the problem of aggiession at the point where psychology seems to leave it 
The truth or falsity of a moial issue cannot be defined exclusively in terms of the dynamics 
of the personality because the superego reflects necessarily the ethics of the culture after 
which It IS modeled The superego may, in certain circumstances, fail to react unfavorably 
toward social forces leading to aggression Thus, the social code of a child, reared within 
the authority of a fascist state, would perforce exhibit traits characteristic of violent national- 
1401 , a circumstance that would engender the very same aggressive attitudes that the 
superego might be expected to hold in check were it to react m orthodox lashion These 
views are in accord with those expressed by Profcssoi Garnett m the statement noted 

It seems to me that our thinking has not yet penetrated the circumference of the prob- 
lems concerned with the nature of mankind’s moral consciousness 
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classical moral liteiatuie most cheiished by the people of all the great 
civilizations — ^Far Eastern, Indian, and Occidental-Near Eastern Second, 
there is an enormous difference between these ideals and the primitive 
moral ideas out of which each of the moral traditions aiose Third, this 
development has been due to the independent thinking of morally sensi- 
tive and critically thoughtful teachers in each of the great traditions with 
very little interchange of ideas between the different civilizations 

This means that the course of moral development is neither an acci- 
dental development of customs nor an aibitraiy following of leaders It 
IS due first to the critical analysis of their expei lence of value and obliga- 
tion by morally sensitive thinkers And it is due, in the second place, to 
the fact that when these thinkers have given expression to their insights, 
then hearers, though often at first reluctant and opposed, have been 
diiven by their own thinking to acknowledge the validity of those in- 
sights, Thus the ideals that have been incoiporated in the classical moral 
literature of all peoples aie thoroughly well validated insights into the 
requirements of the moral nature of man 

In all these great ethical traditions there is emphasis on the dignity 
and value of the individual human personality, on his moral responsi- 
bility, on the ideal of impartiality and unselfishness m human relations, 
on the wrong of arbitrary distinctions*’ Principles approximating the 
^’Comment by Paul A ScEilpp 

I am very much afraid that Professor Garnett’s argument is eithei a ease of oversimplifica- 
tion or of — perhaps justifiable — wish-thinking (but wish-tlnnking just die same) It is not 
merely the practice of Soviet Communism and both the theory a7id practice of Fascism of 
ever) description, which seem to put the sUte (oi the social group) ahead of the value of 
the “individual human personality” But in ceitain forms of Buddhism also it seems that 
the ultimate nature of the Good and therefore the aim of a good person is to lose his mdi- 
\idual human personality in the totality and individuality-denying and abnegating 
chaiacter of Nirvana 

Ethics, I fear, will become more relativistic instead ot less so, the moie ethical investiga- 
tion proceeds to study the basic facts of human conduct Ycl, perhaps, the relativistic could 
be bypassed by an ethics of method instead of an ethics of — supposedly identical — stand- 
ards A methodological ethics which would emphasize the procedural function of creating 
constantly new proximate objectives of human behavior, might answer our need for 
something universal, while at the same lime leaving the door wide open to the finality of 
the moral judgment of each (relatively) free moral agent Thus we could have unity of 
methodological proccduie while at tlie'samc time preserving the variety of individual and 
specific moral judgments This possibility could be all the inoie fruitful, if a scientific 
analysis of human nature could help us to see and to come together on the unique features 
which charictenze the human being, no mattci where found 

Professor Garnett’s reply 

The reference to Communist and Fascist exceptions may be met by drawing the dis- 
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Christian concepts of “the brotherhood of man,” of love to one’s neigh- 
bor, of the “Golden Rule,” can be found endorsed by all the great re- 
ligions And these principles can be clearly seen to have been attained 
and acknowledged by reflection on the leaction of the inner conscious- 
ness of value and obligation as it has tesponded to the social 1 ehitionships 
in which the thinker has found himself They have been acknowledged 
as ideals and obligations (even though they have been all too often denied 
in practice) because the inner moral consciousness demands then ac- 
knowledgment of those who reflect, even when piivate desires and com- 
mon practices run coimtei to them 

Here, then, is the giound on which lelativism may be bypassed (it not 
refuted) and a means by which the other weaknesses of ethics as a fac- 
tor in release of international tensions can be overcome The primary 
aim of the study of ethics should be to leveal the gradual emergence of 

tinction between a gradually emerging? consensus and general and final agreement The 
former may exist without the latter It is manifest in the itefjd of ethical thought away 
from die limitations of pnnutive group moics to universalistic ethical ideals and in the 
likeness of ideals in the classical literature in which each of the great ethical tiaditions 
culminates The reality of such a trend of thought is not to be called in question by pointing 
to the failure of mankind to put the ideal into practice, nor by the emeigence of reaction- 
ary movements seeking to justify striking departuics from the ideal, nor by occasional 
thinkers facing special political or personal pioblcms, such ns Machnvelli, Nietzsche, and 
Maix 

The reference to Buddhism may be met by noting the distinction between the good 
considered as an other woildly beatitude and as a this worldly obligation The same 
Buddhism which intcrpicts the foimer in terms of Nirvana interprets the latter in terms 
of the Eightfold Noble Path and defends the dignity of mm by assciting that the true 
aristocracy is not of blood or caste but of simple spiritual worth 
^Comment by Rudolf Allers 

It IS gratifying to lealizc that Doctoi Gainett feels so strongly concerning the hopeless- 
ness of all relativistic approaches The failuic of relativism to contribute effectively to 
mutual understanding and harmony is, obviously, not an argument which might be 
viewed is philosophically relevant But it is a factual warning, it is a reason Eoi self- 
cxamination 

It IS, howcvci, not enough tliat people become awaie of the fundamental agieemcnc 
among their most basic moral convictions Such an agreement might still be viewed as a 
mere chance product of histoiy and as relative to the state of civilizations As long as 
this attitude prevails, there is always the way open foi some particular moral system to 
consider itself as "more advanced,” as the "ethics of the future,” and therefore to despise 
all other systems. We must find ways and means to anchor firmly our moral principles 
m a well founded metaphysics Man’s mind feels not at home in an intellectual world 
where one part is iini elated to the othti It is not to science we can look for achieving 
such an unity, since science does not and cannot know of human ends If there is any hope 
at all for final agi cement, it can be fulfilled only by the common endeavors of metaphysics 
and ctlucs 
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a world consensus of moral judgment, a body of ideals endorsed the 
reflective moral consciousness of mankind and embodied in the classical 
literature of every great civilization — the literature which has come to he 
most cherished because it most clearly and fully enshrines the spiritual 
aspirations of a people. 

Ethics can function in the release of international tensions if it can 
show the peoples of the world that their most cherished aspirations and 
fundamental moral convictions arc essentially the same In doing so it 
will go far to create that mutual respect which is the basis of ti ust and 
goodwill It will establish a standard for moral judgments on the con- 
duct of goveinments which, m spite of the relativism ol critical philoso- 
pheis, the people of the world will respect. It will establish a standard 
that IS independent of any particular culture And it will remove from 
the study of moral philosophy the stigma of a pursuit of historical ir- 
relevancies and disputation over terminological technicalities “ 

‘'Comment by Henry N Wicnian 

I agree with all that Mr Garnett says as far as it goes, but there are other conditions, 
outside the field o£ ethics itselt, which render ethical principles ineffective in guiding 
action in the world today When powerful creative forces are at work in human life for 
which etliieal principles have nut yet been dearly and precisely and comprehensively 
formulated, one can live a model life according to accepted moral principles, only if he 
is shelteied from those creative forces and docs not get caught in then twisting and trans- 
forming power 

According to Toynbee, the b isic order of human existence is undergoing radical trans- 
formation from the human level achieved in primitive society to some other level as yet 
unattained and unknown The period of civilization and of history, he says, m contiast 
to primitive society and prehistory, is necessarily unstable and indetermmant Therefore 
(he himself does not diaw this conclusion so far as I know), no final and determinant 
normative order applies to man precisely and comprehensively as he undergoes this 
transformation 

Ethical principles do certainly apply to human life, but when tightly discerned and 
correctly formulated, they are specifications of the way we must act to meet the demands 
of the creativity m our midst that is working to make us into something which we have 
not yet become We are like the adolescent in his most chaotic state, midway between boy 
and man Since he is neither the one nor the other, he cannot live according to the 
norm of either The relatively disorganized state of his personality and the unformed 
impulses which he himself docs not understand, make it clillicult to put the general moral 
piinciples into such form as to cover his case precisely, and comprehensively Doubtless 
there are moialists who disagree with this, but they lack sympathetic understanding and 
insight into the complexity of conciete situations All this docs not icleasc the adolescent 
from living accoiding to moral principles as best he can, but it docs indicate cieative 
and coercive forces working upon him which make his morality somewhat more un- 
certain and mdctenninant than a more stabilized order of life might be 

The test by which we can know whether a moral principle is rightly formulated and 
genuine, and how to make it more prease if it calls for greater precision, is to study 
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the demands of the creative process because moral principles are pretiscly the formulations 
of these demands 

If It can be shown that ethical principles derive their authority from a creative power 
whence all the good of life must come, and that the operations of this creativity can be 
studied by the several sciences, each within its own area, to discover what these operations 
require in the form of human behavior, if it can be demonstrated that the sanction of 
moral principles is the sufferings and destiuctions that ensue when we resist the demands 
of this creativity, then ethics may become potent and effective in dealing with interna- 
tional and other problems of our ige and of all ages 

Ethics can help solve the problems of our time not only (nor even primarily) by demon- 
strating to the diverse peoples of the world that they all have in their several traditions 
the same identical principles Rather it must be demonstrated to them that they all-we 
all-are in the grip and the coercive power of a process which will other destroy us or 
transform us, that this process in our midst demands certain forms of conduct, that the 
ultimate sanction and authority of ethical principle is not our several traditions, our aspira- 
tions, or our wise men, but is the creative power that sustains us, creates us, and gives us 
our humanity, that our sufferings and troubles are like those of the fish when it was 
being transformed into an animal of the dry land, or like the animal in transition to the 
level of primitive society before “the urban revolution" initiated civilization, that we are 
on our way to a city that human eyes have not seen and human hands will never build 
but which may be built by atomic and cosmic power If anything like this is true to fact 
and can be so demonstrated to men, ethics will become a power in shaping the couise of 
human life 
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\ Culture Without Context 

I T IS “The Voice ” Barbara Ann leans ovei the ladio receiver as if hei 
fourteen years of life culminated in this bit of listening Tomorrow a 
thousand other Baibara Anns will assail the doorways where “The 
Voice” is scheduled to make a personal appeaiance They will swaim 
across the orchestra, mob the platfoim, plead for autographs and sou- 
venirs, capture fragments of personal accoutrements These devotees of 
“The Voice” are trying to relate its thin significance to other clusters of 
experience in then woild, to bung it home, and because such contextual 
I elationships unclei these conditions aie forced and fiagmental, “The 
Voice” m effect makes foi ciaziness, disti action, and a life of non-rele- 
vance. 

“The Voice” is not a man singing, except by inference Baibaia Ann 
does not know him She has not talked with him “The Voice” sings 
on no occasion, except the scheduled hour on the machine, noi about 
anything in particular except in teims of standaidized cliches Though 
“The Voice” IS indeed a sensuous experience, it is withdrawn from the 
matiix in which it noimally would occur It is out of noimal context, 
detached from the people and the events amid which Barbara moves It 
is baie, stripped sound, a Euclidian diagram of sound chat lacks the rele- 
vance to things, folks, times, places that alone can make it concrete. “The 
Voice” IS characteristic of a culture where a man with a function in the 
complicated social organization becomes incieasingly only that function 
and no moie A man woiking becomes solely a “hand” or employee A 
man on a faim, as Emerson said, becomes solely a farmer The waitress, 
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or the college student, the technician, the banker, or the milkman is an 
anonymous specialized, opeiative nucleus and little moie 

We live in a culture increasingly without context We face Barbara 
Ann’s dilemma, and though we may mask it in leticence and propriety, 
we even more than she engage in nomielevant experience. Nor do we 
have hei enthusiasm m trying to give it lelevance “The Voice,” the 
“hands,” the “masses,” the “face,” the “sex,” the values of “art,” the privi- 
leges of “capital,” the rights of “labor,” an endless list of abstractions is 
used more and more to substitute segregated function for the rich varie- 
gation of contextually concrete life Such absti actions, of course, have 
always been a necessary pait of any structural thinking, and always will 
be But when they are treated as remote universals segregated from their 
relevant detail and concreteness — a treatment common in philosophical 
thinking from Plato to modem times — they become hardly universal but 
fragmental, irrelevant bits that have lost their appropriate context 

Whatevei the rationale of the interielationships of these abstractions 
may be, they are likely nowadays to enter our experience isolated and 
lonely They belong to no unified situation, for the unity of life so far 
as we can appreciate it is less in logic than in context In effect, they are 
promiscuous, heterogeneous details of a disordered life. This disorder 
of experience in association with a massive, logico-mechanical organiza- 
tion beyond the scope of any human being’s experience is characteiistic 
of modern culture 

Context IS the relevant detail in any situation It is the clustering of 
attributes, descriptive data, relevant facts, and interests in so far as a 
thing having context is significantly in a situation of some soit. It may 
be the relevance of custom, of emotion, of biology, of accustomed con- 
tiguity, or anything else of textual character So long as there is signifi- 
cant association of some sort and appropriateness in a situation there is 
context A voice would normally be, let us say, the voice of a human 
being, a young man, blue eyed, one’s brother talking to his father at 
dinner, and so on When it is removed from familiar clusters of iclevant 
detail and is presented alone or amid alien and irielevant circumstances. 
It becomes fragmental and abstract It comes, as it were, without context 

In this sense oui cultuie is without context The customs of people 
and the content of living aie caught in an increasing flood of things that 
pour in from many directions They have no time to lodge 111 0111 lives 
01 to be incoipoiated in a living structure They diift by in a tumultuous, 
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Heracleitan river, and other bits and novelties or repetitious fragments 
of debris, flotsam, sodden leaves, and swirling sand displace them This 
lack of homogeneity in the contents of our experience is not unrecog- 
nized by modern writers of imagination What oider the modern world 
may have seems not within life but outside of it What contiols may 
govern living seem not within our human limits and appreciations but 
beyond them. From within, living seems compulsive, scattered, disinte- 
grative Our experience is uncategorized, or so it seems; our world, 
though more organized externally perhaps than ever before, still comes 
upon us in jolts and fragments Its effect so far as the human being, his 
family, his human community is concerned, is disintegrative. Thus the 
human enterprise, for many a modern poet, as the earlier Ehot, is a fu- 
tility, and human society, as for Robinson Jeffers, an increasing madness. 

It IS true of course that nothing in human culture actually is isolated 
The world piesents itself plurally, and no moment or bit of being is 
without companions These accompaniments, miscellaneous though they 
may be, are a context in a sense, but they may not be significant context 
Significant context contributes to human continuity and value, to the 
clarity, import, and integrity of the contextual focus Context thus is sig- 
nificant, and cultural context is m the long run significant of human 
value 

If cultural context is human in its reference, this human significance 
in turn depends on organic charactei 01 integrity Context relates to the 
human being as an operational, personal whole Though the isolated 
specializations of operation and experience which mark the modern era 
usually are embedded deeply in a complex organization of some sort, 
such as the big government, the big university, the big corporation or 
business, the big area of research, the army, the labor union, professional 
or trade association, broadcasting company, church, or baseball league, 
or the complex pattern of the great city, this large pattern of organization 
IS beyond the limits of concrete, human experience. It is appreciatively ir- 
relevant Though efforts are made educationally to extend the range to 
include what would be all relevant material, the race has become hope- 
less With limited capacities modern man is trying to incorporate m him- 
self what IS really an unlimited, if not infinite field of expanding experi- 
ence and operations Or more likely he has given up befoie a disordered 
woild In any case the failure of the modern era has been devised in man’s 
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OWE nature Until lie sees that his valid natuie and value he in these 
limitations and finds the relevant context o£ life in the mtegrity of life 
Itself, he will continue the disastrous regress into disintegiation and 
decay. 

Under what conditions has a culture significant context? Three cumu- 
lative questions illuminate these conditions The answer to them will 
at least indicate the kind and area of cultural life in which these condi- 
tions may be found 

Where in the culture are things related to each other in multiple and 
organic ways ? Under what conditions, in other words, are the variegated 
and multifarious details of a situation integrated ? In what situations do 
they most obviously belong together, with the integrity and coherence 
in experience which give the context relevance and above all conci ete- 
ness ? 

Again, under what conditions is this 01 game situation brought within 
the limits of human acquaintance? This refeis to the human aspect of 
cultural context Not only is it mtegrated, it is also integrated m a human 
pattern and lelevance. 

Again, under what conditions is this context not only bi ought within 
human limits of acquaintance, but identified with human interest, value, 
and pattern to the extent that it becomes human fact? The human being, 
and for that matter human culture as well, incorporates its context into 
Its own natuie, thus enriching itself and giving to a contextual situation 
the ultimate relevance and concreteness of human reality “The Voice” 
in a truly contextual situation, for example, becomes someone’s voice, 
someone seen and known It achieves, as it were, human concreteness 
Where and under what conditions does this identification take place? 
The answer, at least a ma)oi answer, to this and the preceding questions 
IS the hub about which this paper turns Our culture is without context. 
What then is conditional to the creation of a relevant and significant con- 
text ? What shall we do to be saved ? 

II Ihe Community and Iti Context 

The answer is the human community Though no sole nor complete 
answer is possible in this complex, querulous problem, the community 
more than any other is conditional to cultural context. The destiny of 
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ihe humaa community — and its suivival no longer can be taken for 
gi anted— IS central in the enrichment and continuing significance of 
human life. 

For the community is, oi should be, the social counterpart of the di- 
verse, but organically related functions of the human being The varie- 
gated interests and abilities of human living find m the community co- 
heient pattern The reciprocal realities of the man and his community, 
one of which without the other can hardly be called fully human, aic 
bound togethei in this joint, flexible, but irrevocable compact It is a com- 
pact made m nature The violation of it, whether in history oi m modem, 
uiban, technological culture carries the penalty of disintegration and 
death. 

Man IS and should be a general purpose creature, multiple in his in- 
terests and functional operations. The community is the way whereby 
those multiple functions are made organically whole When Plato says 
that “human nature is not twofold or manifold, for one man plays one 
pair only,”^ he lays the ground ideologically not only for the oligarchies, 
class systems, and slavery of the past, but the sterile specializations, fius- 
trations, and mass organizations of the present The community, at least 
as it is considered heie, is the repudiation of this tendency in thinking 

It IS not enough to define the community, as many sociologists do, as 
any area of common interest It is not enough to say, as does Macivei, 
that a community is “any area of common life, village, town, or district, 
or country, oi even wider aiea 

Noi can the special interest groups, the clubs, the teams, the trade 
associations, the professional organizations, the colleges, the classes, the 
service groups, and so on, be included among ti ue communities These, 
it is true, may be displacing the community and even in the rural regions, 
as } H. Kolb shows,'’ becoming the substitutes for community life Un- 
less they are able to absorb to a great extent the diverse functions of a 
whole life, however, they remain special mteiest groups, not communi- 
ties Groups such as the Farmers Union and the cooperatives in some 
aieas have done this, it is true, they have extended their common inLeiest 
to the multiple functions of life, but this is not the histoiy of most gioups 
of the kind. 

^Pldto, The Republic, III, 397E 

-R M Madver, The Macmillan Conipanv, London, I9i7>pp 22, 107 

‘J H Kolb and A F Wiltden, Special Inteiest Gioups in Riual Society, Agncultiiidl 
1 xperiment Station, Umvcrhity ot Wisconsin, RcscaiLh Bulletin 84, December, 1927 
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The community has, it may be suggested, five essential charactcus- 
tics 

(1) A community is a group of neighbors who know each other It 
IS a face to face 01 primary group. What Cooley “ said a quarter centuiy 
ago of the impoitance of the primary group in establishing moral unity 
and common ideals is even moie pertinent todav Living together, after 
all, IS about the most impoitant thing that human beings do And living 
togethei m a context uch enough and oiganic enough to guarantee in 
one another’s experience the whole cycle of the days, the years, the dec- 
ades, the work life, the play life, the adventures, defeats, the expressive 
life and the recessive, in short the whole living experience, can well be 
about the only ultimate justification that we have for life The primaiy 
group, and probably that alone, gives human experience its contextual 
coherence 

(2) It IS a diversified gioup The limit of diversification is the point 
where greater diveisity, instead of eniiching the organic potentialities 
of the group, tends to destioy them The community will contain persons 
of both sexes, diffeient ages, diffeient skills and attitudes, and, up to a 
point, different cultural backgiounds Such diversity is leqiiired in the 
development of the normal customs, functions, and pi ogress of life 
When the diveisity, however, results in incommunicabihty because of 
language differences, 01 spiritual incommunicabihty because of conflict- 
ing religions 01 greatly unlike moies, liaditions, and moials, the commu- 
nity dies 01 never succeeds m being boin Inner communicability is a 
condition of all community life, but in and of itself does not define the 
community oi provide the positive thrust that cieatcs it, 

(3) h IS 2 coopeiative gioup The positive tin ust is found in the inner 
cooperation of the community. Such coopeiation may have many forms 
In every foim it is joint action Mutual aid is chaiacteristic of any society, 
in the community it is also within the range and recognition and appieci- 
ative interest of pet sons m mutual coopeiation 

(4) It is a gioup having a sense of “belonging” 01 group identitv — a 
spiritual aspect of the community that is deep in the native values and 
contexts of human life, Secuiity, “belonging,” the life of one with anothei 

*This description of the community wis first used by the authoi in Lite in Montana, 
As Seen in Lonepine, A Small Community, prepared by Baker Biownell, Joseph K How- 
aid, PquI Meadows, The Montana Study, Tlic Univcisity of Montana, 1945 

■'C H Cooley, Social Oi gamzalion, Ch.irks Sciibncr’s Sons, New York, 1922, Cluptcis 
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give profound significance to man’s existence In subtle ways it is that 
significance. 

(5) It is a rather small group, such as the family or small town, 111 
which people can know each other as whole persons, not as functional 
fragments Only in the small community may lives normally be whole, 
for only here can a peison know another as an organic whole with mul- 
tiple functions and relevant context, and only here can he behave as a 
whole person toward another The cultural peripheries as well as the 
organic center of the community must be within the perceptive and ap- 
preciative ranges of its members These are conditions that lie at the 
center of our cultural survival. 

In the community of this sort, or something like it, is the sanction and 
structure of human freedom It is a freedom, to be sure, not of the kind 
that comes of no responsibility, of .social isolation and anonymity, of 
whim and irrelevant individualism, and of the fancies and desperate ex- 
cursions into artistic and moral exoticism by frustrated souls Freedom 
within the community is the freedom of a rather full functional hfe 
where the human being may control with consideiable directness the 
instruments of his living It is the freedom of the integi ated life, not the 
license of the disintegrated And with this freedom is associated the secu- 
rity and indeed the value of human life itself, at least as known in 
Western culture So long as functional freedom and integrity are of 
primary importance to men the small community will remain. 

In modern large scale organizations theie is a powerful tendency to 
substitute other characters, patterns, and values for human ones Symbols, 
abstractions, and other negotiable currencies tend to replace non-negoti- 
able human contexts In the social structure of great urban legions, in 
the economic structuies of gieat industries, in the political structures of 
great states the oppoitumties for living initiative and control are ever 
reduced or are centered in fewer and fewer people The decline of the 
small community is a critical part of that tendency As the community 
declines, human life is broken down, as it were, into various bits, colors, 
and stiands and then rewoven into the great anonymous fabric without 
a living pattern 

What will be the outcome’’ Modern large scale organization m its total 
effect IS an attack not on civilization — the great organizations are in a 
sense our civilization— but an attack on the human being Continued 
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attack surely will result not only in the destruction of the community of 
human life, but of the massive predators that feed upon it “ 

III Community Disintegration 

The human community in Western cultuie is declining — in function, 
in structure, in quantity, in quality, and context This to be sure is an 
extreme statement Perhaps it is wrong, at least we may hope so But the 
evidence is there to be observed It is hard to escape its implications 

This decline lefers of course not to the new thousands of forms of 
human association, around the innumerable foci of interest in modem 
society that glow briefly and die like the lights of fiieflies The essential 
human community, whether it be the functional family, the closely inte- 
grated occupational or religious group, the living village, the coopei ative, 
open country neighboihood, or the socially conscious small town, is 
losing out Its productive functions are declining Excessive drainage 
from It of youth and wealth, lowered birth lates, and the diversion of the 
benefits of modern technology to other fields have reduced its status and 
influence The distaste with which most professional men and intellectu- 
als contemplate living there — which Granville Hicks** has pointed out — 
IS an indication that the true community has little vogue 

In some ways, to be sure, the new conditions that came during and 
after the First World War have integiated small communities, made 

"Comment by Rjlph T Flewclling 

Two questions arise Can the small community (in Professor Brownell’s sense) con- 
tinue to exist under the new means of intercommunication? Further, is iiieiger with a 
world community impossible? 

Professor Brownell's reply 

(1) The small community can exist only in so fai as our technology and .idmmistration 
(particularly business administration) is reonented (see Section V of the paper) The 
question is not so much whether it fits in our present large scale metliods of administra- 
tion and technological development, but whether the type of human culture which we 
consider precious can suivive it the small community continues to suffer disintegration 

(2) I do not see that the true small eommunity in any way is antagonistic to the possi- 
bility of a greater degree of world unity In fact, 1 am very doubtful whether any sound 
or significant world unity can be obtained except as there is a revivification of the true 
community and the neighborhood group This is the essential core of any goodwill or 
fellowship among men 

"Granville Hicks, Siiudl Town, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946, Chapters 
II, III, XI, XII 
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them aware of themselves, and thiougli the agency of automobiles, bctLei 
roads and the like, have made active community life more possible ’’ But 
this is not the mam tendency of the times The withdrawal of pioductive 
functions from the family and the village to the factory and laigei city, 
the shift in markets and financing, the consolidation of schools, the 
stiiking decline of chmch organizations and the small number of lesi- 
dent pastors in rural regions, the shift fiom homemade lecreational ac- 
tivities to purchased reci cation in largei towns, all are marks of general 
functional decline in the family, village, and open countiy communi- 
ties 

In much the same way may be measuied roughly the structural decline 
of the community Empty bank buildings, schools, churches in thousands 
of villages, and the smallei family houses, apaitments, and the increased 
hotel living all ovei the countiy indicate functional operations that no 
longer exist. The men and some of the women who would have carried 
on these functions have shifted to other things in the community or— in 
largei numbers — become attached to discrete functional operations in 
some larger centers Millions of women and youth, on the other hand, 
have been left as functional derelicts, drifting half submerged, without 
full significance oi responsibility 

Many a recent casualty among the commiinilies of America could 
testify, if only in a hoaise whisper, that the new freedom of movement of 
rural people, new marketing methods, new technologies, and new cul- 
tural mteiests have threatened the basic existence of human community 
Itself The foiccs which biought about the substitution of a cash for a 
subsistence economy, forces which tend really to substitute abstract, ex- 
changeable, symbolic currencies for the contextual concreteness of people 
and things, are not by any means all Eoi human progress These forces, 
which range from the demand for unproved agricultural methods to the 
W P A , in spite of their many values, have also helped the larger town 
both to overreach and undercut the small community 

From this has arisen the great dilemma of modem times Where the 
community is stiong, wealth and technological development are rela- 
tively low Where wealth and technological development aie high, the 
community is weak and biith lates aie too low to maintain the popula- 
tion This difierential is an exceedingly dangerous one In it the decline 
of the community is inherent Thousands of communities have been 

'^Dwight Sanderson, Locating the Ruud Com 7 ntinity, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
June, 1939 
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brought to the point of extinction, eithci through growth beyond the 
proper limits of a community 01, moie often by loss of lesources, wealth, 
and people. From 1900 to 1930, the numbei of villages in the United 
States under 2500 decreased® fiom 73,882 to 56,575; the hamlets undei 
250 decreased m numbei fiom 58,403 to 37,203 

In population the rural aieas have been declining rapidly relative to 
the countiy as a whole In a large part of the country the population of 
inul areas is declining absolutely In 1910, the luial people weie 54.3 
pei cent, while in 1940 they were only 43 5 per cent of our entue popula- 
tion Considerably more than half of tire 3072 counties of the United 
States are suffering a net loss m rural population,*’ while 51 pei cent of 
the counties are being depopulated. 

In the contextual relevance of community life perhaps the most seiious 
decline has taken place The processes of making things have been segie- 
gated increasingly fiom the enjoyment 01 consumption of them Once 
in the family and small community we were at least in some proximity 
to the productive process Now mass mdustiy with its over all, horizontal 
organization, its assembly line methods, puts emphasis, so far as the 
human worker is conceinecl, on the making of fragments 

In the same way the highly professionalized art of the studios and 
galleiies, the literal y expressions, the expeitly executed music, the shining 
crafts that chaiacteiize modern utban culture tend to lemove the con- 
sumer or enjoyer from any significant paiticipation in the piocess of its 
production He buys the finished work, the picture, the poem, the right 
to see the baseball game, the right to listen to the conceit, readymade 
from a distance, if only he has a negotiable currency at hand to make 
the puichase In the mass spoils, too, and in mass education, the human 
being IS presented with the end products of a process'’ In. the piocess 
^Comment by Ralph T Flewelhng 

Is It possible actually to show a decieasecl popular inteiest in literature, diama, music, 
athletics, and education under the present *'mass’* system^ By tins I mean actual partici- 
pation in these activities by individuals 

Piofcssor Brownell’s reply 

Quite posbibly since the populations involved are veiy much larger undei the piesent 
mass system, theie may be statistically more participation of a sort However, the fict 
lemains that the dominant inteiest and prestige in all of these fields is only too likely to 
be the imss presentation for spectatois and audiences iithei than the participative creative 
activity of people within the arts or sports 

®See N L Sims, Elcrnenii of Rwal Sociology, Thomas Y Crowell Company, New Yoik, 
19^4, p 109 More leccnt estimates give still lower numbers 

®C. E Lively and Conrad Taeiibcr, Rwal Migiation in the United Stales, Works Piog- 
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Itself he has relatively little opportunity for relevant participation This 
relevance of participation is the unique contribution of the community 
The increasing loss of this contextual richness and meaning marks tragi- 
cally the decline of the human community m Western culture It is es- 
sentially a spiritual decline 

In the desperate adherence to dead myths, or the deliberate and ficti- 
tious resuscitation of them, the eflFort above all to keep the appearance 
of life without too much concern about the conditions behind it, is char- 
acteristic of religious form without religious community For religion 
IS primarily and in genesis communal, as Saint Paul says, and the com- 
munity m turn, as Josiah Roycc‘“ so eloquently has shown, is spiritual 
Religious expression which is not a mark of the spiritual integrity of 
the community, but serves instead as a mask for it, or an openly divisive 
influence within it, is an indication of the decline both of the community 
and of religion 


IV. The Urban Cultuie of Aggression 

The profound cleavage between family and community life, on the 
one hand, and urban life, on the other, has given rise to increasing differ- 
ences between the two cultures in ideology, in psychological outlook, 
methods of operation, and in values Although it is true that rural life 
in some ways is becoming urbanized and family life takes on the pattern 
and values of the market, the subway, and the comic strip, the essential 
character of family and community experience within its own nature is 
increasingly removed from that of our urban culture. 

The urban man, who aftei all initiates most of the intellectual fashions 
and fantasies of these complex days, is increasingly indifferent to, or un- 
aware of, the central value of the human community He often confuses 
greater size and number with greater importance His life is scattered 
across the shattering and complicated machine of the city 
Urban characteristics, says Georg Simmel,^’^ are sophistication, intel- 
lectualism, and a money economy The three are intimately related in 

resh Administration, Research Monograph XIX, US Government Printing Office, 1939, 
Chapter III, pp 60, 68 

Royce, The Hope oj the Giecit Community^ New York, 1916 
^^Georg Simmel, Die Giossestaedte mid das Geistesleben, quoted in A Systematic Soiucc 
Book of Rnial Sociology, edited by P A Sorokin, C C Zimmerman, and C J Galpm, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1 , p 242 
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quality and psychic value Uiban minds, if such a generalization be per- 
mitted, comprehend a gi eater range and greater number of things These 
things move at gi eater speed one aftei another, or simultaneously, 
through experience Though this speed and quantity of experiences may 
be m part illusory, due to the irrelevant diversity of those things, the 
effect IS the same The mind must resort more and more to broad classifi- 
cations in order to deal with the crowded situation Thinking in terms 
of such classifications is necessary in ordei to create a workable, though 
perhaps fictitious order It is necessary also because only the bioadest ab- 
stractions, the commonest currency, are suitable for communication amid 
the extreme diversities and heterogeneities of that world A money system 
reduces all things to one common quality and characteristic, their ex- 
change value." Intellectuality in the same way abrogates the emotional 
textures, the unique qualities and individualities of things in order to 
systematize them in a common ordei. Sophistication is thus, as Simmel 
says, the acquired indiflerence of people to extreme diversity of the urban 
environment , 

More impoitant is the inevitable tendency in a crowded world to tieat 
things only as membeis of general classes Men become “laboi" or “vet- 
eiaiis” or “farmeis” 01 “bourgeoisie” or “audience” or “public” or “com- 
muters,” or a thousand othei class designations We take them m classes, 
primarily in order to manipulate or contiol them m some way, or to ad- 
just them as a group, so far as we can, to our interests and purpose It is 
a calculating relationship It is not friendship, impulsive goodwill, or 
love, nor is it enmity or anger, it is rational design We must abstract and 
condense the massive experience, cast aside its wild and irrelevant con- 
texts and emotional complexities, throw it into conceptual patterns, ra- 
tionalize It Our purpose in this is manipulative Urban man has few or 
no relationships with whole human beings as such, he can behave only 
as a manipulator of a class of objects (or m defense against its encroach- 
^Comment by Ralph T Flewellmg 

This statement seems to overlook the benefits of a currency and suggests the return to 
barter 

Professor Brownell's reply 

I do not mean, of couise, that there should be no money system I mean merely that 
the increasing emphasis upon the money system, aj. a kind of abstract coordination of 
all things, leads to the cltcline of human relationships so far as human beings aie related 
to each other wholly and to the tiue community Without a currency, of course, we could 
have no civilization at all in the piesent sense, and I for one would not think of abolishing 
It even if I could 
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ments) and his efforts are directed toward the exploitation or use of those 
objects £01 the aggrandizement of his own interests. 

The urban attitude, in other words, is aggressive It is exploitative The 
personal give and take and the mutuality of community living aie re- 
placed by anonymous power. 

This aggressiveness is inherent in a money economy and an intellectu- 
ahstic culture It is inevitable m a mass society, but it should not be given 
exclusive emphasis Our culture is infinitely complex, oui society is 
pluralistic and many grouped, and many cogent interpretations of it aie 
possible Nevertheless the tendency to reduce human beings to classes of 
relatively undifferentiated objects, does favor a manipulative, power 
culttiie. The wide ranging conceptual continuity and control of the 
great machine is not in rhythm with the tough variegated richness of 
the small community Community life is too slow, too encumbeied with 
imaginative lelevance, indeed too human to be “effective” in the mass 
opeiations of urban life It is too human m the sense that the richness of 
human association and its lack of standaidization limits the speed and 
facility of large scale organization and reduces its dynamic efficiency 

There is little doubt that urban life is restless, nervously unstable, ag- 
gressive, eagerly driving to dominance and unmitigated masteiy It is 
the seat of modern cultuial and physical aggiession 

The physical aggression of urban life may be remarked in wide areas 
both of domestic affairs and international lelations. Historically the de- 
gree of this aggression has been something of a measure of the maturity 
of cities, but only in the industrial city has it reached the disastrous ex- 
tremes of this day These cities weie, so to speak, bom mature It is well 
known that within the city social stratification is greatei than in riual 
districts, that the conditions making possible the true community aie 
rare if not entirely absent, and that the opportunities for the exploitation 
of one gioup by another are greater But the extent to which the citv is 
an agency of aggiession and exploitation m respect to the rural legions 
IS less well known — except among luial people 

The concentration of wealth and financial contiol in the cities, the 
differential freight rates, the discriminative puce basing points, the tariffs, 
the uiban management of national publications, radio systems, movies, 
chain stores, chain banks, wholesale houses, elevators, the tax structuies 
bearing most heavily on the leal estate and the tangible propeities of 
the' farmers, the corporation defined legally to the relative disadvantage 
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ol home and family continuity, these need not be dealt with here There 
IS little doubt that the fifty-seven million lural people in the United 
Siates^^ or the seventy million living in localities of less than ten thousand 
population have lost the large measure of effective powei and techno- 
logical advantage that their numbeis justify 
From the rural regions youth and wealth diain into the cities Con- 
cerning this drainage O E Bakei’’’ shows that in educational subsidies 
alone the rural districts of America contiibute to the cities roughly 
|i, 260, 000, 000 each year This is cost based on the decade of 1920-30, paid 
by the farmer for the leaimg and education of children who leave the 
farm and return little to it in wealth 01 production Other uncompen- 
sated costs, including two to thiee billion dollars in farm estates in- 
heiited by city and village people, five billion dollars in mortgage debts 
paid to non-faimeis, and rentals paid to non-farmeis, raise the total of 
wealth tiansferred from farms to the eities, in excess of that moving the 
othei way, to about twenty-five billion dollars for the decade This 
amounts to about one fifth of the gross value of farm crops It represents 
inexcusable exploitation of rural life by an aggressive uiban cultuie and 
economy 

Nor do the benefits 111 civilization seem to justify these saciifices of 
rural and community interests The dominating urban civilization of 
Europe and America can hardly be called a success. 

The notoiious crime rates, the moral delinquency, the lenifying in- 
cicase in juvenile delinquency, insanity, neuroses, the personal and social 
dismtegiation, the excessive rates of diunkenness, suicide, divorce, and 
aboition aic correlated with the inci easing urbanization of life No city 
of one hundred thousand people or more in the United States, except Salt 
Lake, anywhere nearly reproduces itself And those who benefit most 
fiom uiban culture, the professional and business groups, the com- 
mercial, cash farmers, the higher income groups, have the lowest birth 
rates Only the lowest income groups and those in general on the poorest 
lands produce enough children to populate the country The cycles of 

'-Paul H Landis, Population Pioblems, Amciican Book Company, New York, 1943, 
Chapter XIX 

'■'0 E Baker, Ralph Boisocli, am] M L Wilson, Agninltme in Modem hije, Harpci 
and Brothers, New York, 1039, Chapter IV 

‘'Comment by Ralph T Flewelling 

It might be fairly pointed out th.it from withm tlicse less privileged gioups has spiung 
the gieatei number of professional, educational, and industiial leaders There is some- 
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price inflation, boom and crash, the twenty-five million unemployed in 
America, the wild waste of resources, machinery, productive instruments, 
and power, the cycles of war and human misery, mass starvation, mass 
deportation, mass slavery, the sense of human insecuiity, hatied, and 
doom, are also primarily urban in origin and character 
Nor IS It clear that urban Moscow is any less aggiessive than New 
York, or London in the long run less aggressive than Berlin oi Tokyo, 
Defenders of the urban pattern of living often assert that this aggressive- 
ness comes from certain unfortunate policies within the system, not from 
the nature of the system itself Thus Biitish imperialism is said to be 
the aggressor, but nationalistic capitalism, though equally urban, is not, 
or Wall Street’s capitalism is said to be aggressive while Moscow’s 
communism is peaceful in intent. But the facts do not indicate these dif- 
ferences. Though the lural people of Russia compose eighty-three to 
eighty-nine per cent of the population, their representation in the Soviet 
government is only twenty-seven to twenty-eight per cent,'’^ and these 
representatives, appointed by the Parly, in many cases are not peasants 
As for the urban aggression of the Russian government, ask the peasant 
parties of Poland, Serbia, Bulgaria, the farmers of Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, the rural folk of eastern Germany and East Prussia, 
if they are any longer able to answer 
Meanwhile in the United States the march of the aggressive city con- 
tinues In the southeastern farm areas are 13 4 per cent of the nation’s 
children and only 2 2 per cent of the nation’s income In the north- 
eastern non-farm areas are twenty-seven percent of the nation’s children 
and forty-two per cent of the nation’s income 
This aggressive culture of urban life is inevitable so long as the city 
remains to a great degree predatory in natuie, dependent for its power 

times that about die hardships of penury that nurses a great ambition 
Professor Brownell’s reply 

A society that lays the cost and the burden of raising children upon those least able 
to bear them is suffering from severe lack of balance and value The tendency for our 
population to come more and more from those who are least equipped educationally, 
financially, and often, too, in health, to educate and train the young, means not that those 
young are inferior to others but merely that the state must carry more and more of a 
burden in educating them Thus in one moie way the significance and function of the 
family and small community decline and the centralized power of the state or of the 
federal government necessarily increases 

^^Sorokin, Zimmerman, Galpin, op at , III, p 411 

^^Angus McDonald, The New Republic, n6, 19, May 12, 1947, p 42 
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and cultural domination on what is largely an uncompensated exploita- 
tion Since It has not the resources in itself to survive, nor the capacity to 
give back to a system as much as it takes out, it must continue to conquer 
or die No one can say that the urban capitalism of New York, the urban 
impel lalism of London and the urban communism of Moscow are not 
militaristic in temper and aggressive in intention Berlin or Tokyo or 
London or Rome may be extinguished, but the aggiessive culture and 
the military temper of our age will continue so long as power, production, 
and social control remain highly centralized in great cities Final victory 
of one or another mass society will only intensify internal aggression and 
domestic exploitation 

In order to exist, the predatory city must expand at the expense of 
other legions The competition for raw resources and for markets reduces 
not only the economy of its own hinterland to colonialism, but drives on 
into the world economy in a bitter struggle with other urban cultures 
for wider and wider domination. Mass wars and mass death are the in- 
evitable correlate of the cosmopolitan culture They may be internal wars 
of suppression and control or external wars of extermination. Though 
different in technique, timing, and drama, these wars amount to about 
the same thing in human consequence 

V CiiUwal Reorientation 

Reorientation is necessary to the survival of Western freedom and 
culture, This means reorientation in behalf of the true community, and 
the restoration of the folk to the land in a balanced and stable relation- 
ship Business and political leaders and nearly all of our professional men 
and intellectuals fail to face it Often they do not dare face it They have 
been seduced by bright, divisive cultures, specialized perfections, and 
privileges, glittering fragments, gadgets, readymade arts, and importa- 
tions bought promiscuously without relevance to the basic making-using 
rhythm that is central in any good life. They live on the loot of a world 
Where action tends to be solely instrumental and enjoyment solely recep- 
tive, the values of life and achievement will he only in acquisition In a 
world where the essential cycle of production and consumption is broken, 
or expanded far beyond the living operational lange of a human being, 
there is decadence Whether this cycle is broken in the ai ts or industry, 
in the sports or m education, 01 in reproduction and child care, the result 
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IS the same The fragmentation of these basic functions results in human 
disintegration and community decay Only a reorientation in action and 
ideology can be effective toward suivival 

The instruments of such a leorientation aie not one but many No one 
key reform — except a more general recognition of the problem — is suffi- 
cient. The instruments of reoiientation aie educational, technological, 
industrial, artistic, religious, social. A leview of our entire culture is 
needed A new world reinstated within human norms and values must 
be made The problem well may be too great to be solved 

Educational reorientation should involve a new emphasis on commu- 
nity centered schools and colleges Beyond that should be the develop- 
ment of education as a continuous and significant community function 
for all of the people of all ages all of the time The school, as Bishop 
Grundtvig and the Danish Folk Schools have shown, should remain 
within the regional and occupational contexts to which the students be- 
long The interweaving of the educational with other functional proc- 
esses of community life in a mutually cooperative pattern of action is even 
more important The failure to use abilities of young people, the ten- 
dency to segiegate them m the social vacuum of the campus lemoved 
from significant participation m the affairs of living, is one reason for the 
modern educational failure 

In Its explicit and formal manifestations scholarship is more deeply 
involved in urban mentality and milieu than is our culture in geneial 
Much of this cosmopolitanism, such as the free interchange of findings, 
IS of great value in the growth of knowledge and tolerance Other as- 
pects of It, however, are corruptive It is questioned in some quarters 
whether modern scholarship as a whole is good or bad in its effect 

The fiagmentation of scholaiship and science not only gives rise to 
steiile arrogance and vanity in many scholars, but makes for social and 
moral irresponsibility as well Because they aie segiegated specialists 
without 1 esponsibility for ciitical decisions and the applications of their 
products to an outer world, the scientist, the scholar, and their derivatives, 
the analyst, the statistician, the research expert, the engineer, have be- 
come more and more available for purchase by the highest bidder The 
buyer may be a government or a private corporation, a despot oi a price 
lacketeer The new employee in any case does not determine policy. 
Whether it be an atom bomb or a V-bomb, a new plastic oi an economic 
report to justify twenty-two cent milk, the pioduct of scholarship is likely 
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to be socially and humanly inelevant, i£ not contradictory, to the often 
stated ideals of scholarship, Scholarship under these conditions is no 
longer man thinking with the relevance of human aspirations It is the 
acquisition of a pioduct and the sale of it The charactei and the social 
impact of that product is deteimined fai more by the purchasei than by 
the scholar 

This transformation of scholars into hacks is mheient in the extieme 
fragmentation and specialization of modern scholarship Thiough it 
scholarship becomes an impoitant mstiumcnt in what probably are the 
most powerful aggressive tendencies in all human history Under these 
conditions the scholar as such cannot be a man thinking, but only a 
specialized fragment of a man thinking We have learned faiily well 
that a man without thought is dumb and helpless Modern educators 
have yet to learn, however, that thought without manhood is vicious and 
disintegrative 

Reorientation m scholaiship should involve lelevant and significant 
cxpciience in the whole of life It involves new loyalties and new objec- 
tives, the one centeied in the human community lather than in the in- 
dividual careei, the other based not on acquisition and the fiagmenta- 
tioii of data but on the integiation of values and the functional contiol 
of living Truth is more than a report; it is an oigamzation of values 
Even Lynd’s^'* excellent proposals foi the icoiientation of scholarship 
do not escape the fatal dilemma imposed by the uiban cultuie which he 
seems to assume The dilemma arises from the fact that modem scholar- 
ship IS not keyed to the human being, and the fact that the scholar, like 
othei men, is limited The requirements of modem cosmopolitan scholar- 
ship are two an almost infinite fi agmentation and specialization of 
knowledge, and consolidation of that knowledge in an opei ational whole 
integrated and relevant to personal responsibility But the two are not 
compatible In his quest of the one, the uiban minded scholar inevitably 
misses the other Modern scholarship in consequence is largely a failuie 

Reorientation in technology is of course closely related to reorientation 
in scholarship It involves orienting technology in behalf of the small 
community as it now is oriented in behalf of the urban centers This 
cannot easily be done, and in any case no one in his senses would advocate 
the withdrawal of all technological benefits from the urban ccnteis It 
IS their dominance, the lack of balance, the diainage into them of rural 

^^Robcit S Lyncl, Knowledge Fot What?, Piinceton Univenity Pie^s, Piinccton, 1939 
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life and resources without commensurate return that is coiruptive and 
dangerous. The proper balance, whatever it may be, will be attained in 
great part through technological leorientation That reorientation is now 
feasible, say engineers and educators such as Arthur E Morgan, Moiris 
L Cooke, Ovid Eshbach, and the directors of The Tennessee Valley 
Authority In the T V A , centered operationally around highly divisible 
and flexible electric power and centered spiritually m the folk of the 
Valley in their families, farms, and communities, the greatest experiment 
of modern times in the reorientation of technology has been successfully 
carried out, The gasoline engine, the automobile, the small farm tractor, 
the modern productive machines for household use, the deep freeze 
lockers and many more devices favoring a distribution of production and 
productive property, make ever more feasible a community centered tech- 
nology “ The problem is made difficult less by the barriers of technology 
and management efficiency than by the industrial and financial controls 
now manipulated for rather narrow urban interests. The disastrous con- 
flict between big business and big government arises here Government 
sometimes takes the part of the agricultural industry and of the uiban 
worker, but less often of the small community, village, oi family as such. 
Big business supports the interests of the urban financier It is a battle of 
giants, but the interests of human beings are trampled under foot. 

In the problem of urban aggiession this technological, industrial, and 
political reorientation is all of a piece The situation is complicated and 
difficult, and the prognosis either for Russia or for America is not very 
favorable The stake, however, is survival It justifies any effort, however 
dark the hope. 

Reorientation in the arts, religion, and social expression becomes, as 
in other fields, primarily a problem of making the human community 
once more central. A powerful folk movement in the arts and to a lesser 

*-Coniment by Ralph T Flewelling 

The return to the farm, a movement which should be highly tommencled and en- 
couraged by the state, still raises the question Would i return to the farm restore the 
community of family life of my boyhood? Obviously not, with the presence of good 
roads, automobiles, the village cinema, and the city an hour away, with the added leisure 
made possible by the tractor 

Professor Rrownell’s reply 

I do not for a moment advocate return to the farm life of our grandfathers’ days What 
I am trving to say is that we must attain a greater differential development in which the 
advantages of urban life arc not entirely lost, but m which the central values of the true 
community and the contact with nature are maintained 
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extent m religion has been developed in many areas within recent dec- 
ades. The modern movement 111 poetry beginning as something of a 
folk movement with the foundation of Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, in 
Chicago in 1912, the new functionalism and cleanness of architecture 
beginning with Louis Sullivan and Fiank Lloyd Wright in the Midwest 
in the decades before and after 1900, the powerful though Dionysian 
movement in American populai music, ragtime, jazz, swing, beginning 
perhaps among southern Negro folk and moving up the river, the vio- 
lence and folk enthusiasm of popular dancing, the new movements in 
American di ama and painting, are at least in part folk movements Be- 
yond these are less recognized, but fully as significant, aitistic and spirit- 
ual expressions — the beauty and dance of machines, the operational forms 
and rhythms of the paiticipative sports, the skilled crafts, the home arts 
Though partly rural, partly urban in actual situation, their legionahsm, 
their hospitality to the amateur, their naive power and authority make 
them source expressions, flowing muddy and mixed but powerful, from 
human beings and their communities. 

Thus in the aits and the expressions of the human spiiit, in tech- 
nology, and even to some degree in industiy and education, there aie 
indications of reorientation toward the human being In the Rural Life 
Conference of the Catholic Chuich, in the Friends Chuich, and here 
and there sporadically in some of the other churches, there is at least some 
identification of the spiiitual life with the human community.' 

^Comment by Ralph T Flewellm^r 

The author’s criticism of the neglect of humjn values is to be commended at every 
point, and I should like him to discuss at greater length effective methods for the decen- 
traliZiition of industry, education, social activities, ami even religion, which in general 
he so justly advocates 

Professor Brownell’s reply 

I wish that I might discuss more at length effective methods for the decentralization of 
mdu'itry, education, social activities, and even religion There is work being done in these 
several fields The TV A is unquestionably doing important work Economists such as 
Robert Brady of the University ot California, Doctor Montgomery of the University of 
Texas, and others are doing work in the theory of economic decentralization A number 
of great firms, including Sears Roebuck, Henry Ford, and otheis are expeiimenting 
piogressively with possibilities of decentralized pioduetion as well as marketing In the 
same way, m education the Danish Folk Schools and then modern exponents in England 
led bv Sir Richnrd Livingstone arc doing important work in the development of decen- 
tralized higlicr educational methods In other activities the same story can be told Even 
111 the arts there are many examples of poweiful folk movements, or, in other words, 
paiticipative decentralized movements In all o£ these fields, however, the tendency Lowaul 
specialization, centralization, and expertism is still dominant The revolts against them 
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These hints and glimmerings of rcoiientation in Western culiuie aie 
not enough m themselves to inspire confidence in the future They may 
be the afterglow of the sunset or the premonitions of dawn. No one can 
tell They indicate at least what must be done, and the way that it must 
be done, if we would have survival with freedom.'^ 


arc powerful, but not yet powerful enough to make the nccessaiy changes in oui cultme 
if we hope to maintain the values of our ficcdom and oui democratic tradition and above 
all to maintain a fairly peaceful world 
sCominent by Henry N Wieman 

It IS true that in the small rural community people know one another as whole individ- 
uals so fni as they know one aiiothei at all But the tiouble with people in the small 
lural community is that they do not respond to one another with diversified sensitivity 
A shell forms about each individual, a shell of torpoi, routine, and custom, allowing one 
to te'spond only to those matters which the tradition of that community has dccieed aie 
worth consideration So people m such a community often live together like turtles, each 
sticking out his head to attend to matters only when they happen to fall within the 
narrow bounds of accepted concein The great city has not only developed a mighty 
technology It has broken die shell that narrows human interest 

There are two basic evils, one characteristic of the small community, the other of the 
city One is just as bad as the other It is not enough to have a community where people 
know one another as whole persons but where the range and diversity of interests aie 
kept within the bounds and forms of a narrow context The significant context must 
be widened and deepened To this end the shell of torpor, loinine, picjudice, and nairovv 
concern must be broken On the othei hand, however, it is not enough merely to bieak it, 
as the citv has done The context must be an expanding, not a contiaciing one This is 
the problem of human living m all time and in our time 

Theie arc guiding principles and there are foiras and othei demands that must be met, 
changing from situation to situation and from one stage of human development to in- 
other, if the significant context is to be preserved as it is enriched and expanded Bui there 
may be no limit to this enrichment and expansion At any rate wc do not yet know that 
limit Shakespeare seems to have been able to absorb an cnoimous breadth and variety 
of experience without losing significant context 

What are the conditions diat must be met in order to prtstive and magnifj the context 
bejond the bounds of the typical small community? No doubt small commumtics aic 
themselves necessary and always will be, but they are not sufficient All the sciences, each 
in Its own area, might study the demands of this cicative transformation whereby the 
significant context glows in range, complexity, and richness This is our problem, I think, 
rallier than simply the preseivation of the small community 

Piofessor Brownell's reply 

I suggest four possibilities which may answei at least to some extent Doctor Wicman’s 
question 

(1) The condition of the rural community which Doctoi Wieman points out miy well 
he due to the diaimng of our ruial communities by the oveiwhclmmg city Certainly in 
our own American iradilion many lural communities have not been of the pattern which 
he describes 

(2) If we consirler ihe entire populations conLuntdy I am doubtful whether the condi- 
tion of lising in the gieat cities has m gencial been supciior to conditions of Using m imal 
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agions If for the moment we grant that conditions of life in rural regions have remained 
iclatively the same as m the past and, at the same time, that the conditions of life in the 
gicat cities for the people as a whole have largely improved, then the question of in- 
terpreting the icasons for this hypothetiul difference aiises It would seem moie than 
piobable that the advantages which the city may have in these respects have been due to 
the fact that the benefits of modern technology, the stimuli that have come from modern 
methods of education, communication, and the like, have been largely limited to the 
urban regions although there is nothing to indicate, I believe, that the uiban legions, 
either in terms of personnel or odierwisc, have been exclusively responsible for the cre- 
ation of these advantages 

(3) It may be questioned, however, whether city life as a whole really has any less 
cultuial rcstrictediiess and less torpor than rural legions The turtle image which Doctoi 
Wieman so effectively uses probably applies to most uiban folk fully as much as to 
ruial folk In using the image, Doctor Wieman really refcis to a very small group of 
highly stimulated urban people These people arc close to the controls, close to the pub- 
licitv of the press, and the like, but aie they propoitionately any greater in number, any 
moic engaging oi moie influcntnl in their neighborhoods than the intelligent and active 
editor or craftsman, physician or homemakei, lawyei, farmer, or school superintendent 
tint even now may be often found in the small town? From rather long experience in 
both the large cities and small towns, I am inclined to doubt it 

(4) Except on the vcibal non contextual level of a relatively few urban intellectuals 
ind except for other specialized functions also non-contextual, such as, the comic strips, 
the movies, professional sports, the radio, etc, in which all urban people arc consumcis, 
the life of the city is far more nanow as to basic interests and occupations, I am inclined 
to think, and far more specialized and isolated than is the life of the village or farm 
The factory hand, the stoie clerk, the office woikcr, for example, show little more 
bicadch of general inteiest and probably fai less diversity of skill and interest in closer 
things dian the rural person Stimulating activity and mass leception cannot replace in 
1 due the small communitv of whole people living lathcr wholly in respect to each other 

I agree with Doctor Wieman that cultural nanowness and stricture are as bad as 
ciiltui il scattering and disintegration I do not know whether he would agree with me 
01 not when I say that in modern urban culture the two aie inseparably and structurally 
loiiud The one condition in a sense creates the other largely because the human com- 
munity m which these centripetal and centrifugal tendencies might find coherent form 
and balance has been destroyed We have seen it happen in many fields as, for example, 
estreme career individualism con)oined with a mass culture The city is organized 
stiiicturally on tlie basis of far ranging special functions, not on the basis of human 
communities We must fate the fact tint the city is basically opposed to those communi- 
ties 
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Poise and Passion in Philosophy 

By DAVID BAUMGARDT 
Consultant in Philosophy, Library of Congress 


K ierkegaard once said that passion is as much the characteristic of 
a great thinker as of a great lover In either case, the lack of passion 
IS a sure sign of mediocrity. Such praise of passionate thought is not 
merely a fancy of Kieikegaard’s The belief in the decisive value of pas- 
sionate thinking has a very old and veneiable tradition 
The Jewish prophets, on whose teaching at least half of our Western 
civilization is based, were not cool, dispassionate minds They were not 
essentially interested in predicting the future or pionouncing any ob- 
jective, sober judgments on nature and histoiy They fought desperately, 
with the weapons of the mind, for the betterment of man. Whatever the 
meaning of the Hebrew word naby (prophet) may be, it certainly does 
not refer to a man with an impartial scientific attitude towaid life and 
history It means a man inspired by a higher spiritual passion 
The Greeks, we generally learn, almost for the first time in history, 
broke away from the ancient belief that wisdom should always be united 
with strength of emotion Wmckelmann, Herdei, Goethe, Schelling, 
Hegel, Emerson, Walter Patei, and hundreds of minor minds have em- 
phasized, for more than a century, how greatly even in Greek arts and 
poetry, as well as in Greek philosophy and science, poise outweighs pas- 
sion. From the face of Aristotle’s wise man, every trace of stronger emo- 
tion seems to be banned But even in the field of Greek culture, since the 
end of the nineteenth century, the “dionysian” elements have been rightly 
taken far more seriously, the role of ecstasy in Gieek mysteiy cults has 
found more and more lecognition; and the early philosophical dialogues 
of Aristotle, only recently unearthed, have revealed that even the greatest 
champion of a merely contemplative, passionless philosophizing was, m 
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his youthful thinking, one of the most excited and exciting ponderers of 
antiquity. Something of this emotional strength is still noticeable m his 
ideal of mastering all feeling The stoic ideal, too, was in itself equanimity 
and superiority over the melee of the emotions, but this ideal, again, was 
preached with violent ardor rather than with cool aloofness. Following 
the Stoics, Spinoza wanted to understand nature and the emotions of 
man with as little anthropomorphic bias as possible But as we have 
learned to see more and more under the surface of cold axioms and syl- 
logisms, Spinoza’s Ethics shows a most passionate longing for a higher 
emotional and intellectual beatitude, for “the Amot Dei Intellectuahs" 
which is certainly not a merely intellectual understanding of God, the 
world, and man Or to mention only one othei example, the critical ra- 
tionalist Kant, the sworn enemy of all mystical and merely emotional 
thinking, insisted that in philosophy hardly anything worthwhile could 
ever be carried out without the accompanying factor of a strong enthu- 
siasm. 

Granted all this, however, it is surely not our mam problem to ascer- 
tain whether the great thinkers of the past have all been men of passion 
Our principal problem must be the question as to whether this ancient 
union of wisdom and feeling should be maintained in the future Or 
should this union, in our age of science, be resolutely dissolved, and 
should the ideal of philosophizing become a complete detachment from 
emotion, for this attitude of theoretical contemplation has already be- 
come the ideal of the scientists who once, too, were nothing but rather 
emotional philosophers. 

Practically all the leading English thinkers — Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, and Spencer— have indeed been com- 
paratively unemotional intellectualists. The highly emotional Thomas 
Carlyle is neither a typically English thinker nor in my opinion a spe- 
cially attractive one The English language itself marks “getting emo- 
tional” as something derogatory But language itself cannot provide us 
with sufficient evidence in these highly controversial matters We must 
look at the matter itself 

If philosophy IS to be limited to epistemology, including the epistemo- 
logical foundations of ethics, emotion in philosophy would be, in my 
view, as much out of place as in mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
There are contemporaries, and there have been great thinkers in the 
past two centuries who have — more or less explicitly— advocated a strict 
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narrowing o£ philosophy to epistemology 01 to an analysis of the funda- 
mental concepts of science. Ludwig Wittgenstein, the most influential 
inspirei of contemporaiy positivism, quite aggressively stated at the end 
of his Tiactatus Logico-Philosophtcus (1922) that “wheieof one cannot 
speak” in clear lational terms, “thereof one must be silent ” 

This IS certainly most valuable advice to the scientist But would it 
not be absurd to give the same advice, say, to the poet? The poet is just 
the man who wishes to undertake, and is certainly entitled to undei take, 
an expression of exactly those things which cannot be expiessed in clear 
rational terms “ 

If he speaks m merely rational language and no longer in symbolisms 
and metaphois, he may still be called an extremely able versifiei nr 
rhyming instructor, but he definitely ceases to be a poet And must phi- 
losophy be restricted to the philosophy of science, even if moral science is 
included ? Or are there not ceitain fields of philosophical reflection which 
can be shown to be legitimately nearer to poetiy than to science 

The strongest objection to the admission of feeling consists in the feai 

'^Comment by Swami Nikhilananda 

This IS an excelknt paper I have only this to say about the subject The highest Truth 
—call It God or by any other name — does not require passion or enthusiasm foi its ex- 
planation to others It carries its own conviction The philosojihci -saints evince a poise 
and calinncsi which is the outcome of their certainty 

I do not agree that deep philosophy cannot be written in poetry The most subtle 
Hindu philosophy has been written m most melodious poetry The BhagT\ad Gita, parts 
of the Upanishacls, and similar books, may be cited as cximpics 

Doctor Baumgardc’s reply 

I very much regret that Swami Nikhilananda infcncd my excluding poetical expression 
from philosophy In my opinion, too, the Bhagavad Gita is sufficient evidence of the possi- 
bility of expressing profound philosophic il reflection thiough poctrv But if there were 
any need for further evidence, who could exclude the poems of Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
and Lucretius from the history of Westein philosophy^ Even the foundations of Western 
"rstionalistic” ontology have been laid in a poetical form bv Parmenides’s verses, this 
seems to me another indication of the largely emotional, poetical chaiacter of the “Par- 
menidean” element in the metaphysics of Spinoza, Schellmg, Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
Coleridge, and Emerson Moreover, Western poets such as Dante, Goethe, William Blake, 
and others can also claim to be called philosophers One of the main tendencies of my 
paper was to ascribe to poetry a high truth-value and to depiivc large fields of philosophy 
of the false aura of rationalistic and “scientific dignity' ” 

^’Comment by Leroy E Loertiker 

Poet and philosopher are both intuitionTlists, but the intutionalism of the lattei is in- 
separably involved in the dialectic of rational analysis and synthesis The truth of poetic 
insight IS not to be confused, for instance, with its essentially poetic quality, nor the intui- 
tive grasp of human values and meaning patterns with the emotional tone which may 
accompany and affect it 
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thatj with the introduction of any — even the finest— emotion, all ob- 
jectivity of philosophical insight will be swept away Philosophy, it is 
passionately maintained, cannot be allowed to sink down to the truth 
level of poetry, to a nearly subjective play of beautiful pictures, analogies, 
and figures of speech. Not only epistemology and the philosophy of 
science but also metaphysics, the philosophy of histoiy, and leligion must, 

It IS said, claim to convey objective, geneially valid truth 
This whole line of objections, however, seems to me based on two un- 
tenable premises Poetical truth does not rank as low as is commonly 
thought by scientists and philosopheis, nor do metaphysics and religion 
need to aspire to truth in the same sense as physics or chemistry I main- 
tain that poetry has a genuine truth and that metaphysics, mysticism, 
and religion aie concerned with a kind of truth which is maikedly differ- 
ent fiom the truth sought and revealed in science Neithei of these two 
theses can claim to be original Still, much has to be done to piotect them 
from misinterpretation I do not aspiie to give, in these sketchy reflec- 
tions, anything like an exhaustive justification But, m the simplest pos- 
sible terms, I should like to make an attempt at the removal of a few 
common ways of musconceiving these theses 
If the Volga 01 the Mississippi Rivei is considcied as an object of 
patiiotic feelings, the truth about the connection of these feelings with 
the rivei in no way conflicts with the chemical truth that both these 1 iveis 
consist mainly of simple HjO, the same H.^O used not only in Russian 
or Ameiican kitchens but also m Italian and Fi ench bathiooms No book 
on geogiaphy will mention the truth that the Mississippi 01 the Volga 
aie only ordinary HjO This tiuth would be an almost iidiculous truism 
in geography 01 history And no book on chemistry would mention that, 
with certain volumes of FI2O, ceitain patriotic feelings aie connected 
This tiuth would not be of the slightest relevance in chemistiy. In this 
way, the very same topic, the same river, can be and must be the object 
of completely different ti tie statements “ 

No one would infei from these leflections that one is tiying to lecom- 

^Comment by Rudolf Allers 

What Doctor Baumgardt says is but what tiaditionnl thcoiy of k.nowlcdge means when 
distinguishing the material and the formal object of knowledge Materially a iivcr is the 
same thing whether envisioned by the gcogiaphci or the chemist, loimally, they look it 
It diffcicntly But this is tantamount to saying that neither the gcogriphei nor ihc chemist 
knows all about eithei of these rivcis That they have a paiticular lole to phy m the 
minds of the American or the Russian people, is pai^ of the whole tiuth about them 
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mend a double standard of truth about a river But the veiy moment 
such simple reflections are transferred to the contioversial lealms of 
poetic, metaphysical, and religious tiuths, the first objection made fiom 
the days of the Middle Ages down to Sigmund Freud is that such leflcc- 
tions would militate against the veiy essence of truth, which is said to 
be absolutely undivided and indivisible 

Only too often, the defenders of poetical and metaphysical truth couple 
their statements with the insistence that then insights evidently represent 
a higher truth than those offered by the physicist 01 chemist, and this is, 
naturally and lightly, resented by the scientist The scientist is entitled 
to letort that, if metaphysics and the philosophy of religion pretend to 
have 1 cached a higher truth about reality, they are thoroughly mistaken. 
They have started to build the house with the roof, and from this lofty 
height they will never be able to return to the ground on which alone, 
by diiect or indirect reference to the data of the senses, any sound ob- 
jective truth about the existing world can be built Moieover, inasmuch as 
the topics of religion and metaphysics are of fai greater emotional con- 
cern to us than the laws of chemistry, and as, peihaps unavoidably, emo- 
tion has to play a ceilain pait in all metaphysical and leligious investiga- 
tions, the ascertaining of tiuth in these fields seems to become of necessity 
even less precise Tiuth m these regions is, therefore, said to be eithei 
vague or unobtainable, and by no means a higher truth than that avail- 
able 111 science. 

The piopei way to deal with these claims and counter claims seems 
to me to give up any insistence on higher truths and on indivisible truth 
As m the case of the Mississippi River, different truth concerning the 
same object cannot only be ascertained but should even be explicitly 
sought fn fact, if metaphysics, mysticism, the philosophy of histoiy, and 
religion were to insist on seeking answeis of the same kind and the same 
‘objective” or even “scientific” chaiaclei as those sought in science, I 
should confess to having little interest in this kind of philosophy 01 re- 
ligion 

^ The ciucial point seems to me that, in metaphysics and religion, emo- 
tion mil, nay, even must legitimately enter ff we expect from religion 
and metaphysics the same kind of knowledge as is obtained in science-— 
as unfortunately certain metaphysicians still do— the scientist is light 111 
informing us that exact, objective knowledge about absolute reality, 
about the neation of the woild 01 its Cieaioi is not piociuable at all. 
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The acquisition o£ piecise information on these problems is, of necessity, 
beyond our reach, as, even in the Middle Ages, many of the greatest lep- 
lesentatives of the so-called “negative theology” admitted This kind of 
metaphysical knowledge is necessarily unobtainable , and epistemology 
can reveal why it is not an accident that definite “scientific” answers to 
these questions will not be available no matter how far science may pio- 
gress, 

The scientist who “gets emotional” is ceilainly a very bad scientist"’ 
But the metaphysician who makes a pose of maintaining the same aloof- 

<>Commeiic by L Harold DeWolf 

Doctor Baumgaidt has persuasively defended die right of philosophers to be emotional 
With that eontention I heaitily agice, though rejecting the hedonism of the final para- 
giaph However, it may be questioned whether scientific work is ever so unemotional as 
Doctoi Baumgardt seems to describe it The scientist must have a passion foi tiuth, an 
eager desire to know what is really so Secondly, he must have a love of novelty, the 
explorer's passion tor discovering the new Thirdly, he has a passion for i dating ideas, 
a craving for systematic older Many a mathematician confesses an exalted pleasure in 
seeing the ordered structure of an involved mathematical solution Fourthly, the effective 
scientist loves honesty Fifthly, to appioacli his maximum dlectivciiess he must have a 
passion for sharing data and interpretations with othei scientists Sixthly, he must have a 
specializing passion to screen out data irrelevant to the one all consuming puipose of the 
houi Otliei passions may doubtless be added lo the list But these will sufTiee to illustiate 
the pimciple 

In shoit, the truth seeking task is all of one piece, and cnaotion is deeply involved m 
the whole of it Science is not one whil less dependent on emotion tlian is ctlaics However, 
the scientist as such takes his scientific passions foi granted The student of ethics eiitically 
examines them, along with his philosophical passions and all die rest It is thcieforc the 
scientist who is more naively emotional, unless perchance he be a philosopher, too The 
plulosophei and the scientist are alike m being cmoUonally driven in their tasks They 
are alike also in needing to spurn wishful thinking like die plague and to judge all else 
by that systematic coheiencc which is the hallmark of tiuth 

Doctor Baumgardt's reply 

1 ceitamly did not wish to doubt that the scientist qua pet son is generally animated by 
emotion But my question was has emotion entered the foimulas and the argument, e g , 
of Newton’s Phtlosopluae natmahs piincipia inathematica, in the same sense as emotion 
entered, foi instance, Spinoza’s Ethtca? I hold that the meaning and the contents of 
scientific works such as Newton’s physics are m themselves free fiom emotion We can, 
to say the least, completely abstiact the subjective joy accompanying our understanding of 
a mathematical truth, and our understandmg m itself will be in no way curtailed by diis 
absti action But if we would try to abstract Pascal’s passionate self-humiliation expiessed 
m his Pemees oi the holy angci m Kierkegaaid’s invectives against the Danish Church of 
1854, we would miss most of the meaning of what Pascal and ICicrkegaaid have to say 
We would igiioic the “subjectivity” of Kierkegaard’s thought on which he himself — 
unlike the physicists — placed so much emphasis In my opinion, neitliei die admission of 
passion in scientific statements nor die otha extreme, the exclusive admission of poise in 
philosophy, will do 
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ness from emotion as the scientist, is m my opinion equally bad as a 
metaphysician It is not fortuitous, theiefore, that the greatest lehgious 
and metaphysical writings of mankind aie filled with emotion and even 
passion, and that Plato’s and even Hegel’s language comes essentially 
nearer to that of the poet than that of the scientist “ Hegel explicitly stated 

'Comment by Rudolf Allers 

Emotion — the right soit of emotion— may be helpful m discoveiing the truth Tire 
acknowledgment of truth remains forever the task of reason and of reason alone The 
argument of the author lests, among other things, on the idea that poetry, philosophy, 
religion, are concerned with "a kind of tiuth markedly different from the tiuth sought 
and revealed in science " If there are such different kinds of truth, by what criteiion can 
their different nature be recognized? Docs it not again beconae the task of reason to 
pass judgment on the differences of these truths and their respective fields? Hegel was 
not so wrong when he claimed that das Wahie ist das Gauze 

Even the view of the poet, which so often has pioved to be deeper and tiuer than 
that of science nr philosophy, is not ultimately “emotional” The emotion il upheaval, 
inspiration, the tremendous outlook which suddenly may present itself to the poetic mind, 
15 but the beginning Even poetry has to pass through the medium of reason, if it is to be 
true to Its task, namely, to communicate its vision to others 

To be sure, tliere is passion back of Plato’s words, and we feel it in the style of Hegel 
not less than, occasionally, of Kant But Kant’s passion is devoted to the praise of the 
non-impassioned attitude Pfltchl, du ei/iabeiiet Name It seems to me diat it has 
always been the endeavor of philosophers, even of mystics, to transform the vision which 
filled them with emotion into the language of reason Emotion is not an ultimate and lias 
no ciiterion of its justificauon in itself 

The Prophets of the Old Covenant? "The zeal for the house of the Loid consumeth 
me ” The Lord, however, is the "true God ” His law is the “tiue law,” and His word is 
Truth It is not the same to serve tiutli with passion, and to sec truth in passion Nor is 
It the same to seek truth, be it m the poetic vision, with impassioned zeal, or to be struck 
by Its appearance, and to make emotion an td quo we may attain truth To a certain de- 
gree we may indeed, but it still pertains to reason to make sure of whether we saw truth 
or were deluded by — ^passion 

Doctor Baumgardt’s reply 

Like Doctor Allers I would subsciibe to tlegel’s saying that das Walo e iSt das Ganze 
But I would not go so fai as to adhere to Hegel’s teaching that higher truth negates lower 
truth I would say with Doctor Allers that reason should "pass judgment on the dif- 
ferences of truths and their respective fields ’’ However, I do not believe that Pascal's 
le Loeiu a ses latsons que la laison ne connatt pas can be taken as a bagatelle or a mere 
misunderstanding of matters which can easily be cleared up Was it really always the 
endcavoi "even of mystics" (including Bernard of Clairvaux and Luther who despised 
the stoclhhnde Veinnnft) "to transform the vision which filled them with emotion into 
the language of reason”? 

I believe indeed — in contrast to Doctor Allers — that the emotion of joy so far as it does 
not cause any pain “has its justification in itself ’’ Emotion is, in my opinion, not a mere 
response to the presence of a value, but the emotional qualities of human experiences are 
themselves the sources of true value and disvalue — ^in the same sense in which percep- 
tions are the souices of true knowledge of the outside world, despite all error which may 
be caused by neglecting the whole of our perceptions and the whole of our emotions 
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how little lie thought of merely sober thinking m metaphysics He wittily 
remarked m his Logic that geneially sobriety leaves room for some sound 
and honest thiist In the second edition of his Encyclopadte do philo- 
sophischen Wissenschaften Hegel even calls his metaphysical system 
mystical in a special sense of the woid and thinks it in substantial agiee- 
ment with the highly emotional thinking of Jacob Boehme and Fianz 
von Baader ’• 

There is no gainsaying that the admission of emotion imposes special 
difficulties in distinguishing between sound and unsound feeling in meta- 
physics and religion In setting up satisfactoi y criteria of intellectual 
valuCj mankind has advanced fai more m the field of science than in the 
field of metaphysics, leligion, the philosophy of history, ethics, and — not 
to foi get— poetry and the arts Outside science, the difficulties of seeming 
proper catena of tiuth value are enhanced because a knowledge and 
intimate acquaintance with countless pioblcmatical feelings is requited 
whose neglect would be unpardonable, and whose uncritical gloiification 
IS, neveitheless, not peimitted 

But all these clifHculues — and this alone is my topic — give us no 1 ight 
to denounce emotion in these fields altogethei Even such mentally en- 
dangeied and paitly insane metaphysicians as Nietzsche, Dostoievski, 
Kierkegaard, and Rousseau, have ceiiainly made most valuable and sane 
contributions to woikl thought, and these contiibutions definitely weigh 
much heaviei than many thousands of well poised metaphysical state- 
ments made in classrooms 01 fiom pulpits — statements which at best 

^Comment by Peter A Butocci 

I find myself m basic harmony with Doctor BaumRaidt’s contention tliat the search for 
truth must not forego the aid that may come from fcelmg and emotion The arbitrary 
suspicion 01 dismissal of any human faculty from any aiea of human investigation pre- 
supposes a piior knowledge oL the direction and nature of icality, which, it seems to me, 
IS not vouchsafed us But I am very much troubled by the very difliculties which Doctor 
Baumgardt recognizes I should want to insist that the soundness and unsoundness of 
feelings be deteimined not by any face value of any feeling as such, even when experienced 
by an expert (although the fact that an expert testified to the knowledge-value of a certain 
feeling should make it all the more worthy of note and careful consideration), but by its 
creative coherence with all the other data available so far, and in the developing future 
T should want to plead for a full heaiing Cor as many voices as possible m any area of 
thought, lealizing that emotionalized data might be more prominent m one area and 
sense data in another, but that the knowledge-value of each was not face value In every 
area the total lelevant data must be seen m interrelation befoie we can decide an the 
degiee of pjobability piopositions have 

^Ziisatz zu § 82 and piefacc, 1827 
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sounded very good in their lime, but appealed exLiemely unsound and 
fantastic to later generations. 

The discriminating critic, howevei, will be quite capable of distin- 
guishing between the sound insights of Nietzsche 01 Kieikegaaid and 
the pathological range of then thought Nietzsche and Kieikegaard 
themselves have even given us exiiemely valuable information on why 
then endangeied mentalstatus enabled them to gam metaphysical in- 
sights not pciceived before their time by the lesser sensitivity of intel- 
lectual awareness 

Suppose a stone should shout at a man who tosses in fever . “How ugly 
you look, how insane, how useless and how dangerous you are I Any 
moment you may infect otheis and if you die youi body will soon be a 
most dangeioLis souice of infection Look how sane and poised, how 
healthy and useful I ami” All we could tell the stone would be that it 
does not know what kind of values even a sick and suffering human 
being represents, and that it does not know what it is talking about. 

It seems to me an illusion to expect that the wide difleiences between 
the philosophies of nations, their “messianic” hopes, their economic 
views, their religious ideals, then viitues and vices, then neuiotic and 
sound sensitivities can be iioned out by a meie appeal to reason Theie 
aie no self-evident conciete lational principles on the giound of which 
these conflicts could be aibitrated with the innei consent of all parties 
concerned The Euiopean and Ameiican epoch of enlightenment gen- 
erally hoped that, by allowing poise and cool, sobei reflection to get the 
uppei hand, all international and class conflicts could be satisfactorily 
overcome In the nineteenth and the beginning twentieth centuries, such 
periods of rational hope and rationalistic beliefs were alwoiys followed 
in Euiope by decades in which the emotional, non-i ationahstic drives 
in men weie given fai more emphasis. We obviously have entered in 
America now into such a period of histoiy 

It seems to me, therefore, mistaken and even detrimental to fail to pay 
full regard to the strength of emotions in fields of thought whei e emotion 
legitimately has to play a major lole It is in vain that we invoke heie 
simple rational principles of philosophy to overiule the voices of passion 
without having given them a full heating Only aftei we have impar- 
tially listened to the strangest outbreaks of seemingly iriational feeling 
can we hope to outride the storms of passion by truly superior and mature 
wisdom 
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The principle which alone can guide the ethical evaluation of all the 
emotions in question is, in my opinion, the principle of the maximization 
of happiness and the minimization of fruitless pain The refeience to the 
ambiguous piinciples of honor, humanity, justice, and the like, how- 
ever, would have to be abandoned because these principles dodge a 
sufficiently cleai and chiect account of the human emotions at issue ® 

KCommcnt by Leioy E LoemLer 

Doctor Bjumg^irdt's piotest is both impoilant tmd pertinent to oiii present cnsis 
Pliifosoph} cjn Jeg.iin iti cultmni preeminence only as plnlosophcis once more become 
concerned for the truth in human problems in which hope and fear, sulTenng and le- 
solve, are inextricably woven Yet it is only by empirical analysis and rational criticism 
that the truth about emotions and values is to be determined Doctor Batimgatdt's defense 
of the utilitarian foimula is itself an example of this, to establish the formula as valid is 
possible only by logical ciiticism and synthesis, but to make it operative requires that 
human ciiiotions be enlisted in loyalty to it And this involves an intuition, more or less 
complete, more or less obscured by inevitable symbols, of its meaning and usefulness My 
criticism, in short, is diiccted at the tendency of tlie paper to identity emotion with in- 
tuition, and to insist too stiongly on the divisibility of tiuth The former tendency would 
obscure the continuity of intuition with reason, the lattei limit reason to scientific analysis 

Doctoi Baiimgardt's leply 

I fully agree that, in the end, all these remaiks aic coircct and Piofcssor Loemker is 
certainly light in mtiUioning diat my own defense of the utilitarian foimula shows that 
I obviously put “logical criticism and synthesis” into service to establish the validity ol 
tint formula Nevertheless, in stating only this, the role played by emotion in philosophy 
seems to me not sufficiently valued To illustrate tins by only a few examples, it the ra- 
tional, critical detachment of the philosopher would count exclusively m the philosophical 
treatment of human emotions, John Stuait Mill would have to be laiiked as an infinitely 
greater thinkei than Pascal, not to mention Kicrkcgnaid Cliiistian Wolff’s Veinuenftise 
Gedanlten uebet Gott, would, then, be far more valuable than the "one sided" philosophical 
and religious thought of Plotinus, Beinard of Clairvaux, and Calvin Why is all this 
definitely not the casc^ 

One may, of course, say, with Doctoi Loemker, it is esscnlnlly not the emotion but the 
widci range of intuitions which gives Pascal supciioiity ovei John Stuart Mill and 
Plotinus Qvei Wolft But even if this is glinted, it still has to be admitted that diese 
wider intuitiDJis have to be bouglit by and arc accessible onlv to deeper emotion which is 
legitimitely cxpiessed in the results of the pliilosophci’s truth seeking I c , emotion, in tlic 
field of philosophy does not only animate die search for ttutli and docs not only form a 
subject matter of lescaich but — in contrast to any science — some type ot emotion may 
also, legitimately and most fruitfully, color the result of the search foi truth in philosophy 

Ot couise, fai more has to be said to protect this statement fiom mismtei pi elation I 
should, for instance, urge that — diough philosophically profouncler tlian John Stuart Mill — 
Pascal and Kicrkcgaaid do not represent the full tiuih They represent only "das tm- 
ghiecl^ltche Bewiisslscin," the woikl of intellectual suffenng which has to be put into 
proper relation to the whole of human joy and suClenag No tiuth can be contradictory to 
another truth but it can be supplemental y to it The ultimate unity of truth must be 
preserved at all costs But the field ot truth can and should be methodologically divided 
and to various types of questions different types of adequate answer are to be granted 

I hope that diese assurances about the ultunate supieme power of the rational principles 
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o£ coherence and consistency will dispel the doubts of Doctor Bertocci [See Note f,] 
Certainly all the observations of my paper are m uigent need of further detailed clarifica- 
tion Analogies and differences between the development of theories in science and 
philosophy (eg, the paitial “unsoundness” of the formerly absolutely sound Newtonian 
physics and die partial unsoundness of profound, but emotionally one sided philosophical 
theories) must be analyzed in far grcatei detail 


Comment by Brand Blanshard 

It seems to me that emotion may play three very diffeicnt parts m the pioccss of 
thinking (i) Sometimes it forms an essential part of the motive for thinking (2) Some- 
times It foims pait of the object of thought, which the thinker must take into account if 
he IS to understand (3) Sometimes emotion deteimines the course of thought itself, 
making the worse appear the bettei reason, as when patriotism makes a man excuse what, 
m a foreign countiy, he would condemn 

The first two olliccs of emotion seem to me natural and innocent, the second needs 
emphasis, and Doctor Daumgardt has stressed it effectively It sounds at times as if he 
would admit the third, too, as legitimate Metaphysics and religion, he says, involve a 
special kind of truth, into whose appichcnsion emotion may entet in a way not peimis- 
siblc in science Does the illustration of the Mississippi and Volga really seive his purpose? 
The typical religious or ethical judgment is not, “Conquest of the weak was in fact 
an object of approving emotion to the Nazis," but, “Conquest of the weak is bad ’’ The 
former of these statements, which is paiallel to Doctor Baumgardt’s example, does not 
seem to me an expression of a special or non-scientific kind of truth, as opposed to a 
statement of empirical fact The second does But how does, or should, emotion enter 
into It? Doctor Baumgaidt evidently dunks it should, and suggests that when ultimate 
moral differences are concerned, the appeal to reason does not suffice Yet he holds tint 
such dilTeienccs can m theory be settled by appeal to the principle of greatest happiness, 
and 15 not the insight that more h.appiness is better than less, itself an insight of the leason, 
as Sidgivick maintained? Sliould emotion have a part in determining th,s truth? If it 
should not. Doctor Baumgardt would seem, after all, to be a rationalist on the essential 
point If it should, it would be helpful to have a further account of the way emotion 
may legitimately enter in 

Doctor Baumgardt’s reply 

I certainly agree that “the typical religious or ethical judgment” ts “Conquest of the 
weak ts bad ” I cannot agiee that no emotion enters or should enter into this statement 
In my opinion, emotion should enter heic m all the three ways mentioned 

(1) “Conquest of the weak is bad,” is, in my view, not an unequivocal formulation of 
the ethical piinciple at issue The behavior in question is nlready, uncritically, condemned 
by oui electing the term conquest foi it As critical moialists we should have asked oiir- 
selics fiist whether the behavior in question should be called conquest, 01 whethei a quite 
different laudatoiy term would be justified in this case 

(2) To avoid all ambiguous talk of this kind, like Bentham, I insist dial all such 
seemingly ratiomi principles as "Conquest of the weak is bad,” are translated into “the 
language of pleasure and pain," te , emotion For, by the ultimate reference to pleasures 
and pains we refer to objective facts and not to principles which arc either tautologies 
or permit quite contradictory interpretations if applied to reality In this way, the emotion 
must, m my opinion, enter into a proper analysis of the meaning of the ethical statement, 
‘ Conquest of the weak is bad " 

(3) But emotions form not only the proper terms of reference in ethical statements 
Emotion, I think, enters into ethical and religious judgments tn even another way, When 
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George Fox speaks of an “Ocean of Light" overcoming the dtiikness, he ceitainly could 
have expiessed the same with far less emotion by simply stating — without any Quaker 
trembling — that, in the end, happiness will prevail over miseiy But the emotion expressed 
by Fox, or Jacob Eoehme's emotion in painting the “wrath" of God is, I believe, part of 
their message, part of then philosophies of life The “same thought” merely cxpiesscd in 
rational terms would be no longer the “same thought” m poetiy, the philosophy of 
religion, or even m certain parts of ethical reflection Moreover, I should say that moralists 
who aic emotionally one sided but possess a special sensitivity and arc moie aware of 
emotions gencially ovcilooked, have contiibutcd far moic to the development of ethics 
than other ethicists who set up a mcc balanced whole of coherent statements but neglected 
all those emotions which would have made their poised statements mcoheient and mean- 
ingless 

However, I fully agree with Professor Blanshaid that, in this third way, no emotion 
must enter the basic epistemological quesnons of ethics Here the icvcicncc to the basic 
criterion of the gieatest happiness, the reference to the given objective emotions of the 
people reacting to a cettain behavior, the extremely difficult comparison of the degrees of 
happiness and pam in these emotions, etc — all these are rational “processes of thinking " 
I could not say that the greatest happiness principle is the only rationally possible principle 
of ethics I would say, in agreement with a Benthim manusci ipt, that the utility principle 
IS the most plausible "hypothesis” available for ethical judgment But this is, as 1 hive 
tried to show in detail, enough to secure the rational character of the epistemological 
presupjiositions of consistent hedonism 

Comment by Harry B Fiiedgood 

The constiuctivc and destructive aspects of human bchavioi arc overt manifestations 
of emotional cneigics All constiuctivc human cndcivois iitih/c the energy of the “love” 
instinct Heteiosexual activities constitute only one aspect of the basic love instinct, winch 
has a far greater psychobiological significance for the individual Fiom a psychodynam.c 
viewpoint, the constructive practices of mankind may be exjnessed m such tcims is scien- 
tific discoveries, the creation of woiks of ait, devotion to an ideal or to an absliact idea 

The foregoing is a psychiatric formulation of what I take to be Doctor Baumgardt’s 
thesis Nevertheless, I am not jarepared to regard lionoi, humanity, and justice as "am- 
biguous principles,” which “have to be abandoned “ Ethical distinctions cannot be 
achieved, nor can the truth or falsity of moral ideas be decided in exclusively psychological 
terms, although moral concepts, as such, are developed within the province of the super- 
ego The superego reflects necessarily all of the ambiguities and problems of the society 
after which it is modeled. If a social code involves traits resulting in violent nation.tlism, 
such as was the ease among the Nazis, the ultimate consequence is the veiy same de- 
structive attitude that the supeiego is supposed to hold m check 

Comment by Paul A Schilpp 

Perhaps just because tt is hardly ever discussed, the point of view jiresented by Mr 
Baumgardt appears to me to call attention to some very significant facts, and if we 
overlook them, we shall do so at humanity's own pciil If “without vision the people 
perish. It IS certainly true that without emotions nodiing on earth would cvci get done 
I am, nevertheless, considerably troubled by the veiy last sentence of this paper Such 
principles as "honor,” “humanity," “justice, and die like" aie— usually — "ambiguous ” 
But are these “principles" more ".'imbiguous” than “passion" or the “emotionsp" Tlieic 
is nothing more individualistic, personal, and subjective than the emotions Do they, 
then, not suffer incvjBbly from Ihc same — oi even greater — “ambiguity”? 
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Doctor Eaumgaidt’s reply 

To reply to this objection, it is, peihaps, most advisable to point briefly to the rather 
difleieiiL and often confusing ways in which the term subjectivity is used in philosophy 
reelings, it is true, are "completely subjective" masmuch as they aie — lilte perceptions— 
data of consciousness and not of things, and — unlike pciccptions — do not rcfei directly 
to things outside the feeling individual but essentially and directly to his mind and his 
body As to objective factual givenness however, feelings arc absolutely on a pat with 
peiceptions The feelings of every individual are as much part of a given "objective 
reality” as the perceptions of colois 01 sounds There may be no objective icason for my 
neurotic elevauon in the objective outside world 01 in my objective condition, nevertheless, 
neurotic feelings are objective facts That I have this or diat feeling is an iron fact Con- 
sidered as given objective tacts, feelings are not more but less exposed to misinterpi elation 
than peiceptions Perceptions which by then very natuie indicate characteristics of the 
outside world, may he hallucinations and may not be proper indications of anything 
objective outside Feelings, however, are always propei indications of what they repre- 
sent The doctor may a diousand times assure me that be cannot find any objective physical 
or psychological icason for my depiesscd feelings If I feel truly depressed my feelings 
cannot be hallucinatory, as some of my good faith perceptions may be 

As to ihe alleged subjectivity of all judgments concerning feelings, I would insist that 
no judgment is subjective because it refers to feelings and not to observations of the 
outside woild or to seemingly objective principles which, in fact, allow quite contradictory 
interpretations Moreover, only the consistent application of the hedonistic principle, can, 
ill my opinion, free us from the contiadictory "subjective” explanations which the seem- 
ingly “objective” anti-liedonistic pnnciplcs permit in ethics 

To the Geiman aimy the bombaidment of defenseless Almeiia in 1937 was a imtter 
of honor, to every sincere Chiistian the same act at the same time was a bestial crime 
The anti-liedonistic principle of honor fails, therefore, to piovide an unequivocal criterion 
of inoiality However, the hedonistic principle lefcrs to pleasure and pain as unequivocal 
objective facts (even mixed feelmgs unambiguously repiesent objective compounds of 
pleasure and pain whose dements can be dctci mined objectively and impaitially) While 
die application of the honoi piinciple, thus, docs not furnish us with an impartial, ob- 
jective criterion of morality and immorality, there can be no doubt that the whole Nazi 
moiality stands clearly condemned on the giound of the principle of the quantitative 
and qualitative maximization of happiness 

Comment by Edgar S Brightman 

Doctot Baumgardt approves Kierkegaaid’s “praise of passionate thought.” and I approve 
his appioval — on condition that the passionate thought be thought, and that it he worthy of 
passion If It means that thought generated by thoughtless passion has precedence over 
thought devoted to truth, then I demur But any serious theory of value must include the 
eoniidcration that what thought shows to be important should be felt strongly to be im- 
poitant Weilfieie W issenscjmjt is one stage of thought, and a necessary one, but it is not 
complete thinking, nor is it adequate to human needs in the atomic age That reason is 
obligated to give the fact and the voices of passion "a full hearing,” as Doctor Baumgardt 
savs, IS sound and tiue But reason remains the judge 

Doctor Baumgaidt’s reply 

I fully agree with Professor Brightman’s comment and would like to add that, of 
course, reason as the moial judge of die given facts of emotion has a very difficult task 
to perform The business of ethics is not finished with the pronouncement of the greatest 
happiness principle On the contrary, it has hardly begun with the formulation of that 
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principle Tk piinciple itself needs most careful epistemological justification and has to 
oveicome great, natural dilliciilties in its application 

Comment by Ralph T Flewclling 

I find myself in strong sympathy with this paper, and feel that tlie author could 
profitably make his statements in favor of emotion still stronger than he has The emo- 
tional nature of man is as genuine as his mental nature, and the latter needs the formet to 
give It feet An emoliondl mysticism rs no more lacking in contcraporaiy philosoplieis 
than in those of the past Max Planck, Millikan, Kemble, Swann, Lecomte du Nouy, 
Eddington, Jeans, and a host of otheis confess to a final metaphysics which assumes tie 
presence in Nature of a Cieative Intelligence as a basic explanation Emotion inspiicd by 
respect for the truth leads the conscientious scientist to die if necessary for the truth, a 
truly religious niartyidom, suffered in various degrees The love of tiutli to the denial of 
selfish interest spurs the gicat scientific discoveries, brings the submergence of self nccessaiy 
to the pioduction of gieai poctiy, literatuie, and ait 

The chief criticism of the paper would be upon the final paiagraph The ethical value 
of any emotion can be cletei mined in only one way, not by pain oi pleasure but by the 
lesiilts It pioduces in goodness and usefulness foi society 

Doctor Baumgaitk’s reply 

It certainly is meant to include the “goodness and usefulness loi society," as Piofessor 
riewellmg demands, But by expressing all moial goodness and usefulness in terms ot 
greatci and smallci happiness, i c , by direct iticreiice to "objective" human feelings, the 
principle of the maximizition of happiness avoids the "subjectivity" of all those ethical 
principles which aic based on concepts allowmg such contiadictoiy mtciprctations as 
honor and the like 
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The world is not governed by what bodies of people do or say, but by 
ideas, as Plato has said The man with an idea will master a crowd of a 
thousand persons with a thousand notions ’■ 

T he borrowed optimism of yesteiday peisists in spite of the tenors 
of today While the stoim of wai is momentarily lulled, we attempt 
to patch together the destroyed dwelling. Memory restoies the pictuie of 
an aged couple in the devastated Rhcims of Woild Wai I, who, after 
searching the debris of their destioyed home, were carrying away a tea 
kettle with a satisfaction which in happiei times might have attended the 
complete lestoiation of their dwelling We lealize that we must lebuild 
our world, but we are scaiching in the luins of the old foi that on which 
we can pattern the new Oui present state is so neuiotic that we are 
“]umpy” at the suggestion that the old is gone alieady 
In this awesome interlude of the storm of war it is impoitant to diag- 
nose the situation in the light of histoiy and of such eteinal piinciples 
as may have a bearing on future events It has been the peculiar genius 
of Western culture to face its tragedy rather than to turn fiom it, and in 
this spirit let us seek the solution of oui problems 

The Sotnees of Our Discontent 

If this present is “the winter of our discontent,” iL behooves us to in- 
quii e into the possible sources of our disquiet. 
iGrierson, Paiisian PoiUmls, Swift, London. 
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The most obvious of the modem roots of disorder is, one can easily 
believe, the failure of a highly touted matciialism to satisfy the human 
spirit Theie has been, and there still remains, a general expectancy that 
the problems of society can be fully solved by economic processes enough 
food, enough leisure, enough work The methods range all die way from 
the laissez jaire doctrine that such questions settle themselves to the Com- 
munistic notion that the cuie can be achieved only by regimentation, 
legislation, and economic distribution. Both extremes are mateiiahstic in 
outlook, are deprecative of the human spirit, indifferent to the 1 ights and 
meaning of the person, and blind to the sources of disturbance An ar- 
resting phenomenon of oui time, though not peculiar to it, is the fre- 
quent suicide of those who are cloyed with the fullness of pleasure and 
wealth Foi moie than a century and a half mateiiahsm has dominated 
Western culture, leading its blind devotees from illusion to illusion, 
promising peace with each turn of the road, and landing man in an evei 
deepening embianglenient of discontent. The disadvantages have arisen 
largely from the erection of scientific knowledge into an all sufficient end, 
to the disparagement of the aiListic, intuitional, and spiritual forces neces- 
sary to the complete man. Scientific progress has been so breath taking 
that the whole picture of human existence has been thrown out of focus 

At the present moment we are in process of hoiiified realization of 
what oui scientific knowledge may do to our world if unaccompanied 
with a keen sense of moral responsibility We see that the temptations of 
greed are so subtle that they aie not likely to be lesisted except by men of 
profound moral convictions, to whom oppression, in)ustice, and un- 
righteousness are sins before God and blasphemies against human nature 
The high calling of science teaches those who have a mind to know that 
the forces of the tiniveise lay severe judgments upon refiactory spirits 
that refuse to keep her laws, and that moial laws have a universal reality 
that cannot be gainsaid One of the laws of human personality is that 
apart from the peace which comes of a righteous following of a Divine 
and Moral Will and a sedulous regard for the dignity of persons, there 
can be no peace either foi the person or his world The mam question 
now is, whether we have the moial capacity to avert disaster. In our im- 
patience with any but a materialistic outlook we have, hire some Samson 
with demonic power, unsettled the pillais of society, while we thought to 
stiengthen them 

Among the forces contributing to the progress of civilization has been 
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increased communication by swift travel, telephone, telegraph, wireless, 
and cinema. The general result of scientific discoveiy has been a startling 
1 eduction of all classes, castes, and conditions to a common level of inter- 
est. This change increases the demand £oi the lights of democracy with- 
out conferring the moral sense by which demociacy can succeed There 
has been sophistication without knowledge, reverence, or lesponsibility, 
A chance statement over the ladio may set the woild aflame At the very 
moment the cinema has helped destroy respect for old moral shibboleths 
and taboos among so-called backward peoples, it has been destioymg the 
moral stamina of our children by glorifying Crime and setting up as 
models of living those whose peisonal lives appear in many cases to be 
devoid of both intelligence and moral sense By these and many other 
influences there has come about a worldwide debacle in morals, the up- 
shot of which IS destruction of confidence m the pledged word, indiffer- 
ence to moi al integi ity, a loss of the sense of honor These conditions have 
intensified suspicion respecting nationalistic aims, and obsemed such 
common understandings as were proposed in the convention of the 
United Nations 

To these souices of uniest might be added another the conflict of in- 
compatible cultures A woild whose divisions have been intensified by 
isolation, spatial, national, racial, lingual, ideological, and religious, has 
suddenly blundered into a situation in which isolation can no longer 
be maintained in any of these lespects An obvious illustration may be 
seen in India, where for centuiies, the system of caste has made possible 
the living together in a son of peace, of men separated by race, leligion, 
occupation, and speech. The sudden leveling which Western invention 
has biought to this social world makes the caste system no longei woik- 
able It was about as effective foi Gandhi to attempt to turn the tide by 
calling foi a return to the spmnmg wheel as it was for Mis Paitmgton to 
revet se the flood with hei broom. 

In like manner, the peace of China for five thousand years was guaran- 
teed by the family system now in lapid disintegiation We have wit- 
nessed the daikemng faces of eldeily Chinese when a wedding piocession 
of the older oiclei with its hundred sedan bearers, accompanied by addi- 
tional palanquins of waiting ladies, banners, and ancient instruments 
of music escoitiug the biide to her future husband’s home, has been 
shortly followed by anothei with biide and groom seated togethei m an 
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automobile accompanied to then wedding by a Salvation Army band in 
full Western military regalia 

Deeper than all other sources makmg foi the breakup of oui common 
world are the inner conflicts of men’s minds The exteiioi chaos into 
which the world has fallen is but the replica of a piofoundei anaichy 
which afflicts individual souls To see this, one has but to reflect upon the 
tawdiy, meaningless, and lustful chaiactei of contempoiaiy amusement, 
ait, and literature. The social changes in our mental habitat have been 
so swift that the mind of the average man is a moral and intellectual 
chaos He is called upon to integrate a woild of conflicting passions when 
Ins own soul is a maelstrom of disintegrating loyalties and conflicting 
ideas'* The question will be raised as to why this innei intcguty is as- 
sumed to be at loiver ebb than hitherto The fact seems to be that in spite 
of their pessimistic outlooks, even the animistic religions assuaged in- 
ternal conflicts by giving confidence in a priest, a ritual, a protective 
Being, an order in which the individual has a standing The need foi 
an innei integiation, an undivided self, can be met only by a new and 
living faith in a Supreme Powei that woiks for iighteousncss This ob- 
viously calls for new interpretations of religion in accord with what we 
know of modern science The great souice of mnei unity in human 
minds IS a living faith in a living God Such a faith cannot be meiely 
theological, but a practiced faith in the moral laws of the universe, in 
man and his spiritual nature, m the paiticipation of the Divine in human 
histoiy. 


The Amcncan Revolution 

The present situation cannot be properly visualized without taking 
into account the present 1 evolutional y slate of the woild More than half 
the earth is now engaged in a struggle to cast off the chains of a virtual 

“Comment by Harry B Fnedgood 

Doctoi Flewellmg touches a vital point when he refers to the fact that the inner 
conflicts of men's minds consiituLe tile deepest source of wiong wilhm our clibintcgratmg 
culture He does not explore the psychodynamic significance of “the tawdry, meaningless, 
and lustful character of contempoiaiy amusement, art, and literacuie," which, he indicates, 
IS a reflection of internal psychological anarchy One can agree that iinn is behaving mote 
111 accordance with the chaotic encigies of his id than with the rational paits of his pci- 
sonahty which select, contiol, modify, and intcgiate the umcstiaincd piimiiive demands 
and tendencies of the id [Cf Chapter XL by Doctoi Fnedgood ] 
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seiMom Western Europe and America foimed but the vanguards of 
liberty through the revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The piesent world upset is only a belated part of that earlier revo- 
lution by which Ameiica gained hei fieedom The inevitable fiuitage 
was to create the desiie and impulse for fieedom in all other peoples. 
Russia abrogated her feudal serfdom but yesterday Should we much 
marvel that a people so muted to Czanst force should be slow to giasp 
the meaning of freely expressed opinions? 

In China, the revolution reaches new heights Here countless hordes 
spend whole lifetimes under conditions of starvation, physical slavery, 
degradation of body and spirit The tourist is welcomed to the home of 
the higher class, admires the artistic beauty and comfort of its appoint- 
ments, the wise intelligence of its inmates What the tourist does not often 
see is the struggle foi life of a family that must sustain itself on what 
in times of better exchange amounted to about three cents a day The 
present situation of the poor is inconceivable Even this, however, does 
not compass the depth of miseiy Theie is the political robbery, military 
and taxational, by which these pittances aie still further reduced The 
impact of Western industriahsm and commerce has still further aggra- 
vated the situation by cheap competition with the household factory 
Moreover, we have now foi more than eight college generations been 
educating groups of young Chinese to Ameiican standards of living, 
American concepts of fieedom We have thereby set the fires of social 
revolution which cannot slumber until a new degiee of libeity and of 
social welfare have been achieved What has been wiitten of China is m 
even greater degree true of India Long British domination there has 
been the schooling which has made such fuithei domination impossible. 
This worldwide spirit of revolution is only the letuining echo of “the 
shot heard round the woild,” fires lighted by the spark from the shoe of 
Paul Revere’s horse 

It the woild outside of Europe and America is catching up on its revo- 
lutions, this more advanced portion of the earth is at present engaged in 

^Comment by Gottfried Salomon Delatour 

1 am grateful fox the attack on bourgeois materialism and Rationalism It seems to me 
veiv ncccssaiy to stiess the leveling eilcct of Western industrialization and the premature 
industrialization of the Far East, because in the transition from feudalism to a new society 
the Far East has to catch up first with an agrarian revolution In Asia, including Russia, 
this pjocess IS sped up by force However, what is incompatible with die old wisdom of 
India and China and then pride in moral achievements is the conceit in material success 
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a startling new revolution, symbolized in the atomic bomb, the climax 
o£ destruction or of useful eneigy The tasks to which the piesent gen- 
eiation is called are breathtaking m significance and it will be easy to 
miss the trail Science has now delivered into the hands of man the means 
by which all men may reach the goal of decent dignified living It can 
be clearly seen that such an outcome can be frustiated only by the moial 
deieliction of selfish men Mankind holds within its power the solution 
of the physical problem that torments it, has it the moral stamina to 
go forward to conquer the higher problems that face it in the realm of 
ideas and values ? The present abandonment of matei lalism by advanced 
scientific thought marks the most portentous revolution in intellectual 
histoiy 


The Contniitmg Gifts of East and West 

The difficulties of the piesent moment are heightened by the disparity 
of gifts between East and West These disparities aie barriers to mutual 
understanding but must be overcome Living long in virtual isolation, 
East and West have each pursued a way of naiiowing inclinations The 
East, long lost 111 meditation, bungs to the common menstruum the 
force of long cultivated ideas The external results of Oriental mtellectu- 
alism were quickly seized by the West as the proud ornaments of hei 
own civilization By this is meant the Eastern contributions to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, language, punting, gunpowder, and an all but endless 
list of othei benefits But the West has neglected the deeper results of 
Oriental meditation Out of the differences has sprung mutual contempt 
on the part of the West with its supeiioiity of mechanical invention, 
activity, and aggiessiveness, on the part of the East, a feeling of disdain 
foi that which is so lacking in intellectual abstraction Between these 
two moods there is a tragic incompatibility The East fettered in the 
chains of mactivism, struggling above all to preserve everywhere a per- 
fect balance, an unmoved and unmoving harmony; the West making 
all Its advances by a dissymmetiy and cheiishing a philosophy of dis- 
symmetry, progress, and evolution the East, with its eyes on the past, 
hoping to gather fiom a veneiated Golden Age some fragments of 
supernal wisdom, the West with face all set toward the future, and a 
heart full of impatience tvit'h the past, self-confident, hopeful, and brag- 
gart 
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The Seaick fora Common Denominator 

The cnsis of the hour hinges upon a rapprochement between East and 
West. The gifts of the Orient to the Occident have through centuries 
been cultural and spiritual, those of the West to the East have been coni' 
mercial and political. But in these compatibles is little ground for mutual 
understanding, neither the imposition of our business organization or 
our political practices can break down the wall that separates. The first 
ground of mutual understanding is to be found in philosophy and ni 
philosophy alone Such understanding is neither simple nor easy. 
Western philosophy, rampantly materialistic for more than a century, is 
unalterably separated from any community of feeling with the East, and 
IS, on the whole, proud of its isolation and its air of superiority. Moreover 
the very movement, to the coat tails of which it has hung as the only 
means of salvation, scientific materialism, has now vanished, within the 
area of progressive and advanced science, leavmg it without visible means 
of support. 

That time in the history of thought has perhaps come when we should 
reverse the long cherished Comtean dictum of three stages in the progress 
of history Comte assigned to religion the lowest step, followed by philos- 
ophy, and culminating in science as the ciown of all accomplishment 
The theory served a day when science needed for the moment to relieve 
Itself from the fettering dogmas of philosophy and religion, something 
as a youth must cut the ties of home before he is able to return to that 
home with a lively appreciation of its true value Such an order as 
Comte’s does not fit the contemporary age of scientific disillusionment. 
We now know that science cannot bring the completion of human 
culture without the constraining influence of values that in effect are 
religious Philosophy, likewise, must be seen as valid through its moral 
implications if it is not as an alternative to appear as “procuress to the 
Lords of Hell.” 

Every sign and token of the present hour bears out the conclusion that 
to avoid world destruction there must come a new emphasis on moial 
and spiritual values. Yet the man of the street is simple enough to believe 
that false and dangerous ideas can be met by physical violence lather 
than by greater ideas. To forbid an idea is the surest way to strengthen 
and spread it The fact that wrong ideas can he conqueied only by true 
ones gives philosophy a role of incieasmg importance in our time 
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Our newly established cotton factories in China provide illustiation of 
the widespiead lepeicussions of uniighteousness Little childien of four 
years are said to toil fiom dawn to daik until they fell asleep beside the 
looms and are kicked into consciousness 111 the moining to work as long 
as they last No portion of society is free from the contamination of such 
biutality There aie the inioads which cheap laboi makes upon the piov- 
nice of our own working men, theie is the destiuction of the handcraft 
maiket so essential to Chinese livelihood, there is the luin of our own 
market which will eventually reach our own industrialists With all these 
there is a growing hatred and misundei standing between peoples which 
loans of billions and political diplomacy can nevei offset. The impression 
the Ignorant masses acquire concerning us is of a people altogether 
materialistic, grasping, and exploiting The chief spot of light in the 
picture comes through the efforts of Christian missionaries with their 
hospitals, schools, and technical information Yet these emissaries of in- 
calculable goodwill we populatly despise and depreciate 

There ate no gifts which mateiialism can make which under the pres- 
ent conditions can exert much power for woild undei standing “The 
gift without the givei is bare.” Once we saw a Chinese beggar reach 
down in the dense flow of tiaffic, at the risk of his life, to pick up the 
com that had been disdainfully tossed him, then run to overtake the auto- 
mobile from which it was Lhrown,_in older to hurl it with contempt at 
the giver Materialism can do little except to inculcate belief that physical 
force, violence, and seizure are the main implements of our civilization 
The result is always to train the weapons of materialism against our- 
selves. Of all men most conscious of this fact are the outstanding scientists 
who created the atomic bomb Among most intelligent leaders, belief in 
materialism is forever shattered. 

To complicate the situation, the scientific discoveries now call for an 
accommodated social order Inventions promise to do away with the 
worst forms of drudgery and to release men and women for other forms 
of activity We need, however, to take a sobeiing second thought to the 
effect of this new liberty Conditions of general prosperity have not us- 
ually led to highei types of social activity but to orgies of self-indulgence 
and depravity What will ignorant, selfish, and criminal men do with 
then freedom? The threat of explosive power is not the only menace 
in the atomic bomb, The dangers arising fiom its peaceful exploitation 
may raise even more serious problems 
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In the face of such cucumstances, philosophy must present something 
more formidable than a belated scientism which the foremost scientists 
have themselves repudiated A philosophy of the Ivoiy Tower, which 
overlooks the leality of man himself and denies his spiritual natuie, can 
have no contribution to make to a woild that perishes foi a revival of 
moral sense Nor can any philosophy which loses itself m a maze of 
dialectic, pondering its quiddities and wherefoics, provide a guide book 
for a woild standing over the abyss of destruction There is a sense in 
which these contrasting philosophies might be taken to symbolize the 
counter philosophies of East and West, but both aie inadequate for the 
ciisis Some mediating position between them must be found, and this 
at first seems as impossible as Kipling’s unapproachable East and West, 
until we lecall a latei phrase of that hackneyed veise “Wheie stiong 
men meet theie is no East and West ” The most obvious obstruction to 
understanding lies in the incompatibility of materialism and individual- 
ism, on the one hand, with absolutism and impeisonahsm on the othei 
Any system which assumes that “all that exists is mattei and all that oc- 
cuis is motion,” will utterly fail to convince the Oiiental mind No phi- 
losophy which sidesteps metaphysics, no philosophy which fails to as- 
sume full leality foi the spiritual foices that cicatc the values by which 
men live, will have convincing power In the first place, these values are 
basic to any peaceful agreement Moreovei, foi peimanent lesults, these 
must be recognized as a part of the Cosmic Ordei carrying conviction 
^Comment Iw David Baumgardc 

Piofcssor Flevvelliiig’s diagnosis of oui present disquiet is doubtless correct On principk, 
I should like to express agreement with his directives foi science, ethics, and religion 
But It seems to me essential to qualify these principles Granted for argunaent’s sake that 
philosophy and science have been materialistic duiing the past century, what kind of 
“spiritual” gain could be derived fiom the bare tesulh of contemporaiy science'’ Main 
difTeiences of the new findings from the old ones amount only to the fact that the 
physicist now no longer refers to particles of mallei ultimately verifiable by sense diu 
and hypotheses, but to othei elements of non-spiiitual nature ultimately vcnfiable by 
sense data and other hypotheses It seems unjustifiable to conclude that the abandonment 
ot belief in Newton’s physics or in materialism would cause any definite encouragement 
of higher morahiy Hitler and most of his followers had obviously adopted 1 non- 
mitcrialistiL Weltanuhaiuing, they believed in astrology and generally in spiiitual toices 
direeting the physical universe But tlicsc beliefs did not abate then immoiahty in anv 
icspect 

We can learn very much from the methods of exact science if We do not imitate them 
slavishly in the field of humanities But in oui fight against moral materialism, the adop- 
tion of the physicist’s non-matcridlism will be of no decisive avail In moials, it is essential 
to qualify the character of oui non-matcrialistic principles rathei than to rely on quite 
general allegedly non-matenahstie principles of physics 
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within themselves, and laden with then own penalties i£ refused The 
kinship of the spirit of man with the natural order must become a work- 
ing principle of action Last of all as the corollary of such recognition, 
the mtnnsic worth and sanctity of the human personality must become 
the basis of political organization. Only so shall we be able to meet the de- 
mands of Kipling’s second phrase foi a woild in which theie is neither 
East nor West, North nor South, race nor physical condition, separating 
men 

A people, as in the East, whose concept of time is cyclic, can be willing 
to wait, can be expected to be adverse to change, and to seek the repose of 
meditation. In such a scheme, one daies not hasten to giasp at civiliza- 
tion, he awaits its rise in his own soul 

Such a concept of time vetoes a Western man’s concepts of value for 
he believes m single, epoch making historical events His “revolution” is 
an invention, the breaking out of new histone purposes, and not the 
revolution of a cosmic wheel which forever repeats This strictly linear 
evolutional y idea of time is peculiar to modem man, and the genius of 
Western civilization, aiismg first in the philosophy of the Greeks 

India — as Life brooding on itself — thinks of the problems of time in 
periods comparable to those of our astronomy, geology, and paleontology 
India thinks of time and of herself, that is to say, in biological terms, 
terms of the species, not of the ephemeral ego The latter btcomes old 

^^Commcni by David DaumgartU 

Above ill I believe qualification of general principles is needed m ethics Part of the 
confusion of modern man is, in my opinion, due to the still widespread illusion that it is 
suflicient in ethics to point to ihc principles of love, truth, justice, righteousness, lntegrlt^, 
and honor “as part of the Cosmic Order carrying conviction within themselves “ To ste 
the endlessly prolonged torture which every cat inflicts, without any remoise, upon an 
innocent mouse and numcious similar types ol animal and human behavior, can, I think, 
not justify any simple trust in the domination of righteousness within the Cosmic Older 
The eminent biologist, Thomas Henry Huxley, hid, after all, some reason for stating thu, 
“Cosmic Nature is no school ot virtue but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical na- 
ture ” (Evolution and Ethics and othei Essays, D Appletnn-Ccntury Company, 1899, pj) 
52f) Moreover, thousands of rather intelligent political criminals and Machiavellians 
enn hardh be cited as witnesses to the alleged fact “that inoial laws have a universal 
icahty which cannot be gainsaid ” Even under the heaviest moral pressure, up to the 
list moments of their lives, hundreds of Nazis strictly and sincerely denied that our 
monl laws have any universal validity, and if such deteimined malefactors believe in 
umveisal moial laws at all, then these laws of “honor" and “right" have to them a mean- 
ing exactly opposite to the meaning given these laws in Judaism, Christendom, and Bud- 
dhism To Hermann Guering the universal law in morals never meant anything but 
that "the victor will always be the judge and the vanquished the accused ’’ 
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the former is old, and therewith eternally young We think of egos, 
individuals, lives, not of life ^ 

To the Hindu the greatness of the whole of things contracts “the 
burden and delights, possessions and bereavements of the ego, the whole 
content and the woik of the human lifetime,” dissolving it into unreality, 
The religious aim of life must then be to transcend the limits of individu- 
alized consciousness, to lose one’s self in the Whole, to identify one’s self 
with God by utterly losing all consciousness of one’s own individuality.' 

The problem bars forever any chance that the ruling naturalistic phi- 
losophies of the West will be able to affect any leconcihation of ideas, 
Personalism offers an approach to mutuality and provides a vocabulary 
for intercourse. The personalist conceives of the highest range of person- 
ality not in an egoistic self-fulhlment but in complete abandon to the will 
of the Divine, holding that finite peisonality can be completely realized 
only by the fullest surrender of one’s powers, so that one can become the 
instrument of the Divine ' Doubtless much remains to be desired from 


“Zimraei, Myths and Symbols in Indian Ait and Civilization, Pantheon Books, New 
Yoik, p 31 

'Comment by David Baumgardt 

A final qualification applies to the mystical-religious principle of the individual’s sur- 
render to the Cosmos, as it is especially taught in the East Not every type of such sur- 
render can be called morally valuable (See eg, Nazi wai criminal Albert Speer’s sur- 
render of his individual fate, described m G M Gilbeit, Nuienibeig Dtaiy, 1947, p 24 ) 
Whether this religious surrender is morally valuable, essentially depends on the character 
o£ what 15 called here God, Cosmos, the One Theie have been too many types of blind 
surrender to a Supreme Creative Intelligence which should not have been called God 
but Satan 

^Comment by Paul A Sclulpp, 

Mr Plewellmg's characterization of Oriental philosophic thought (and with it of 
what he means by Occidental “personalism") illustrates the difficulty to which I call 
attention m my remarks on Mr Garnett's paper [Chapter XXXI, note b] Only the mystic— 
whether from Orient or Occident — can follow the solution of the problem envisaged by 
Mr Flewdling And I for one doubt seriously whether the mystics will be able to save 
humanity 

The world of the twentieth century is — ^by and large (and this is coming to be more 
and more true even of the Orient) — so steeped m the scientific attitude, method, and 
process that clamor for a leturn to mysticism will, in general, fall on nothing but deaf 
cars That the lappiochement between East and West will have to be achieved on an 
intellectual and spiritual level, and will never be possible on that of any crass or crude 
materialism, goes, I think, without saying But the West will no more be ready to "stoop” 
to a mere other worldly mysticism than the East will be willing to “stoop” to an equally 
objectionable and even more dangerous materialism 

It should be possible to find at least a common ground of meeting by recourse lo an 
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both sides, m the way of study, interpretation, and application, but there 
IS no reason, for instance, why a good personalist and a good Vishnaiyan 
should not converse in sympathetic accord. 

This personal appeal, at which we must ultimately airive, may not 
prove so difficult as it seems if we are wise enough to distinguish between 
individualism and personalism, which pioperly understood aie antonyms 
rather than synonyms.^ Individualism lies behind the untoward aggres- 
siveness of the West The East could have no quarrel with a concept 
which conceives the completest expression of personality to be found 
alone in complete surrender of the human will to the will of the Cosmos, 
the Supreme Creative Intelligence, the Real, the One, or God From such 
a concept springs a sense of brotherhood and democracy which cannot 
come in any other way, and which is basic to enduiing peace 


intellectual spiritualism winch is even today no longer foreign to the world's foremost 
natural scientists and which, at the same time, leaves room for the significance and 
ultimacy of the (at least relatively) free individual moral agent— of the East as well as 
of the West 


8[C/ Professor Flewelling’s comment on the paper by Rudolf Allers, Chaptei XXVII, note 

d] 



CHAPTER XXXV 


International Polling and International 
Democracy 

By ELMO ROPER and JULIAN L WOODWARD 


P oLnic\L DEMOCR'^CY lests upoii fdith m the essential wisdom of the 
common man, it rests upon the belief that the j tidgment of the citizen 
IS generally good when he has the facts by which to judge. If this belief 
IS sound, then the cure for democracy’s ills is more demociacy By pro- 
viding an increasing opportunity for the common man to get informa- 
tion on matters of public concern, and then giving an increasing chance 
for his judgments to be made effective in government, the cause of de- 
mocracy will be best promoted 

Whethei the incieasing scope of foimal education, and the impioving 
media of communication can equip the citizen adequately to judge the 
increasingly complex issues of the modem world is uncertain VValtei 
Lippmann long ago pointed out that the oiiginal idea ot the omni- 
competent citizen, while appropriate to town meeting democracy, was 
no longei applicable in the modem woild where only an expeit can fully 
understand the i cal issues a government faces “ The past twenty years 
have seen a considerable development in the teaching of social sciences 
111 the schools, and the newspaper has been greatly supplemented by the 
news magazine and the radio We may, we think, conclude that we are 
gaming in the race to keep the citizen competent ” But certainly educa- 
tion IS still not far ahead of catastrophe 
‘‘Comaient by Alfred C L<inc 

Since retiring, I have done some political canvassing, and find a considerable percentage 
of people wish to be told how to vote Thc> feel that as wc call up expert physicians and 
electricians, so theie might be expert and trustwoidiy politicians If they have a right to 
choose their expert poluiuan or union leader, is a rcpresenuuive government still a de- 
mocracy ^ 

'•Comment by F Ei nest Johnson 

The initial assumption as to the basis of democracy — “faith in the e.sscntial wisdom of 

384 
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We are certainly showing 1 cal progress in making such informed j udg- 
menls as citizens do have, more effective in social action We are doing 
this m various ways, but perhaps most spectacularly thiough the public 
opinion poll Public opinion polhng is a young art, and many problems 
connected with it remain to be solved, but its ultimately great potentiali- 
ties as an adjunct in “making demociacy work” aie already beginning 
to be apparent It is these potentialities, viewed specially m relation to 
international public opinion and world demociacy, that we plan to ex- 
amine in this paper 

The time will come, and in the not too distant future, when a properly 
organized survey will do these things 

I It will give citizens a chance to express opinions on all the important 
issues that face their society 

1 It will distinguish between intormed and uninformed opinions. 

3 It will measure, at least to some extent, the strength of feeling and 
desire back of the opinions 

4 It will summaiize individual opinions togethei with the knowledge 
and interest associated with them, and deteimme the leal strengths of 
publics and of pressuie gioups 

The polls already measure mdividual opinions for national population 
samples well enough for their social utility to become pietty well estab- 
lished The importance of testing the information back of opinions and 
the desires associated with them is not so well realized Take information 
for instance During the past fourteen yeais, our organization has made 
hundreds of nationwide public opinion studies and m many of them we 
have included questions designed to give us an index of the amount of 
information— 01 misinformation— behind the opinion We have lecently 
analyzed one hundred and sixty-three of these coupled mfoimation and 
attitude questions to see if theie was any consistent relation between the 
responses to them 

One not very surpiisiiig but nevcitheless impoitant finding is that 
people who had no information on a subject wcie likely to have no 
opinion on it either Almost all of those with some information had some 
soit of opinion, while ovei a fourth of those without information had 
no opinion of any kind on the subject. 


the common ni.in" — ii one thot is prob.ibly going to be increasingly challcngccl as society 
becomes more complex .and its pioblcms become moie and moic technical But it le- 
mains a basic operational pimciplc 
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The uninformed individuals, when they did have opinions, were more 
likely to be categoric about them than those who had information to back 
them up. As might have been predicted, the possession of information 
seemed to introduce balance and tempeiateness into attitude formation, 
qualities that aie highly desirable when citizens’ opinion becomes the 
sovereign power in a state 

At present we know still less about people’s intensity of feeling on 
social and political issues than about the information they possess How 
much does a particular respondent caie about oui Greek aid program, 
even supposing that he knows something about the issues at stake? If 
he does not care very much what is done, then what weight should be 
given to the attitude he expresses? Perhaps his answer is cooked up on 
the spur of the moment ]ust so he will not appear stupid to the inter- 
viewer. Perhaps his opinion is long considered but weakly held Perhaps 
it has real conviction back of it, conviction not only of its rightness but 
of the importance that the opinion prevail and lead to collective action 
Public opinion surveyors have developed some techniques for sorting 
out responses of these different types, but they have not used the tech- 
niques enough yet to perfect them or to create public demand that they 
be employed systematically and regularly. 

When the polls measure information and intensity as well as they now 
measure attitudes, polling will become democracy’s auxiliary ballot box, 
much more flexible than the election referenda of today, although cer- 
tainly not a substitute for them Through continuous polling a running 
audit of informed and interested opinion on current issues will be pro- 
vided Since It IS the majority of informed and interested opinion, and 
not necessarily of all opinion, that is likely to prevail in a democracy, the 
legislator should pay attention to the audit as the voice of his constitu- 
ents He will, m the long run, pay attention to it, because it will help to 
free him from the dominance of piessure groups, whose claims of public 
support now often go unvalidated He will pay attention also because it 
IS the informed and interested people who will appraise his record and 
vote on It at election time While listening to results of public opinion 
surveys and acting on them, the legislator can still be, in fact will even 
more be, a statesman He will be free to disregard the views of his con- 
stituency when he knows they ate uninformed oi apathetic and act in- 
stead on his own judgment, but he will also be compelled by tiue states- 
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nianship to support those views when suiveys indicate that they are 
soundly based and held firmly.*' 

Today the pollsters are learning how to perform the four functions de- 
scribed above, but they have gone only a short way toward integrating 
them into a single instrument There is an economic pioblem to which 
some solution must be found befoic the attitude-infoimation-dcsire sur- 
vey combination becomes continuously feasible Surveying a national 
C105S section is not inexpensive and the present tendency is to cram many 
topics into one questionnaire in oidei to divide the cost among several 
articles or releases What is needed is the one topic questionnaire, with 
room to come at that one topic from dilleient angles and to include 
measures of information and intensity of feeling It may be the govern- 
ment that will have to pay foi this service, if private communications 
media (newspapers, magazines, radio) cannot do so It would be defi- 
nitely advisable for the government to conduct its own public opinion 
surveys along certain lines 

Polls are already proving of great utility in some of the democratic 
nations In the United States they now play an important role in the 
process of government While congressmen do not like polls, they do pay 
attention to them, and administrators are finding they cannot get along 
without them. The United States, as well as Canada and Gieat Britain, 
set up official agencies to conduct polls for the guidance of administra- 
tors in wartime. One polling enterprise, significant because it was diiectly 
aimed at reducing international friction, was in connection with the joint 
British American effort to reduce tension between American soldiers 
and British civilians In August of 1942, the senior author of this paper 
suggested to Ambassador Winant in London that the growing faction 

<^Comment by W Edwards Deming 

The real difficulty is mass education in regard to current issues, economics, and so- 
ciology, for although it is the “informed” public opinion which will be most helpful to 
the cidmmistrator or legislator, it is votes, informed plus uninformed, that put him in 
office This IS almost as true of most private officials as it is with public officials In othei 
words, some doubt may be cast on the authors’ assertion that thiough the use of properly 
designed polls the legislator will be free to disregard the views of his constituency when 
he knows (from the polls) that they are uninformed or apathetic Perhaps the conclusion 
IS that one of the most important uses of the polls will be not only to learn the feelings 
and intensity of feeling of vinous segments of the population, but also which segments 
are uninformed, so that remedial educational meisuics can be intelligently diiected How- 
ever slow and cumberous this piocess may seem (as education is a slow process) it may 
he the surest and safest piocedurc in the democratic evolution 
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might be lessened if public opinion surveys could find the basic causes for 
the unfriendly attitudes that were developing The Ambassador sug- 
gested the proposal be taken directly to General Eisenhower, who in- 
stantly saw the possibilities Within fifteen minutes after the conversation 
started, General Osborn in Washington had been instructed to send two 
technicians to conduct surveys among the American Army stationed m 
England Brenden Bracken, acting for the Biitish goveinment, was 
equally cooperative in ai ranging foi surveys among the British civil- 
ians '' 

While polling at the behest of goveinment agencies in the United 
States has been reduced since the war ended, it is still going on in several 
quarters The War Depaitment, the Navy Depai tment, the State De- 
paitment, the Department of Agricultiiie, the Federal Reserve Boaid, 
the Veterans Administi ation, and the Department of Labor, all have been 
recently or arc now using survey techniques 

In the othei democi atic nations polling 01 gamzations are springing up 
Fiance has an established national poll that was cieated duiing the Ger- 
man occupation to work clandestinely and report French opinion to the 
Allies and which now publishes a monthly bulletin of the results of its 
poll on French opinions Polls have recently been set up in Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and Sweden Theie at e two well established 
polling organizations 111 Biitain The Gallup chain of affiliated public 
opinion institutes now extends to twelve countiies and includes Aus- 
tralia and Finland Two conferences of polling agencies m Europe have 
already been held and a European oiganization of pollsters was set up 
(headed incidentally by an Ameiican who is working in occupied Ger- 
many) Recently at Williamstown both an Ameucan organization and 
an international oiganization of piactitioneis of the polling ait were 
created Both 01 gamzations aim to devise and administer a set of stand- 
ards that Will piGVide piotection foi the public against incompetent or 
dishonest pollsters He who attempts to leport what the public wants 
and thinks, and pretends lo use the powerful adjective “scientific” to de- 

^Comineiit by W Edwards, Deming 

The luthors do not mention the uie o£ the survey technique as an aid m pioblems of 
racial, religious, and ethnic origin, right here at home Many books have been published nn 
such questions but all so far as I know have been puie speculation, none has been 
quantitative when it comes to raeasuics of attitudes, intensity, and leasons for opin- 
ions held The polling technique is c,ip-iblc of greatly cltv.iting the quality of such stial- 
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scribe his methods, assumes a great respoasibihty in a democracy. He 
should be held strictly to account ® 

At the Williamstown conference there was no official 1 epresentation 
from non-demociatic countries, for the public opinion suivey simply will 
not work where there is not freedom Even viewed as maiket reseaich 
for the dictator clique, the poll in a non-democratic state will be a failuie, 
foi people will tell dictators only what they think the dictatois want to 
hear When police states conduct plebiscites the lesult is so much a fore- 
gone conclusion that no informed person credits it as more than a trick of 
propaganda The same would be even moie true of a poll, since manipu- 
lation IS even easier and much less expensive 

But if the international use of polling techniques must be restiicted to 
one of the “two worlds,” its use in the world appropriate to it can still be 
of immense importance If the democratic nations are to protect them- 
selves against the encroachment of dictatoiship, they must develop a 
common body of opinion and an international foium out of which that 
opinion can emerge They must also develop ways of measuring accu- 
rately the common opinion that does emerge Both the leaders and the 
people need to know the issues on which hkemindedness exists, the 
strength of feeling back of it, and the national groups from which the 
strongest support comes It is equally important to be aware of the con- 
tinuing areas of difference The pulse of the new-boin world democratic 
society may be feeble at first — the more important to keep feeling it con- 
stantly, so that fainting spells can be dealt with promptly and the periods 
when It IS firm and strong utilized to move ahead 

Polling IS obviously needed in the world demociatic society, but there 
are some difficult problems to solve Foi one thing, polling depends on 
language, it relies on words having a common meaning to all respond- 
ents 'Finding word equivalents in different languages, so that a question 

‘Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

The possibilities of polling- as a democratic technique stem to me to he correctly en- 
'isagecl I would like to find m the paper some discrimination between the constructive 
uses of polling and what seems to me the mischievous employment of it during the 
course of national election campaigns Is it not the distinctive contiibution of polling to 
politics tliat It affords an opportunity to test opinions and attitudes on specific issues on 
which a national plebiscite cannot be had? It seems to me that to make the polls in 
instrument of campaigning is to degrade an important technique The arguments to the 
contrary leave me unconvinced 
^Comment by Alfred C Lane 

The authors rightly call attention to the difficulty of the varying meaning of words As 
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can be rephrased and have the same meaning in all countries, is a seman- 
tic problem that will not be solved without much experiment Yet until 
we can ask Italians, Norwegians, Mexicans, and Americans their opin- 
ions about what should be done in Palestine and get answers that can be 
combined into a four nation total, we shall not have the light to speak 
of a world opinion The Gallup chain’s attempt to ask common questions 
in different countries is only a first step Lowaid one or moie international 
polls Too often it is assumed that because the words are the same in 
English translation the meanings to those actually asked the questions 
are also equivalent® 

The relation between interviewer and respondent is another matter 
that needs investigation on an international basis. Sound polling depends 
on a type of rapport between the two individuals which leads the lespond- 
ent to speak out his very own ideas to the interviewer, Too great a 
courtesy on the part of the person queried, an exaggeiated deference and 
a desire to please, are almost as fatal to reliable polling as outright lies 
or blunt refusals Polling apparently works well in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, whose citizens tend to be sturdily independent and where political 
controversy is everyone’s game Whether polls will be equally success- 
ful in Latin Aniei ican nations, where political literacy is confined to the 
few and rules of hospitality command deference to the visitor, is not yet 
certain It is not certain either that polling can be used effectively in India, 
with Its caste system, or in China, where exaggerated respect is paid to 
the views of the head of the house 

The evidence so far available— and theie is now a good deal of it— 
points to an optimistic conclusion concerning the potential ubiquity of 
polling techniques Enough market lesearch has been done in South 
America to indicate that leliable results can be obtained on many ques- 
tions with urban samples The polling experiments by the British and 
Americans in occupied Italy, Austria, Germany, and Japan have been 
carried on under difficult conditions but have achieved results that check 
well with other intelligence sources and have been used in policy de- 
termination. Ameiican pollsteis went to Japan with many misgivings 
and weie surprised to find how easy it was to get honest answeis from 


my paper emphasizes [Chapter XLIII], that is alwayi true, and theie will always be a 
factor of error, which should be studied when testing for iiifonnation 
K[C/ Chapter XXIV by Clem C Linnenberg, Jr , for a discussion of some of the difficulties 
in international surveys for collection of statistics J 
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people that had for so long been subject to “thought control ” A good 
many modifications in sampling and questionnaire techniques had to 
be made in Japan to meet local conditions but these weie made success- 
fully without too much difficulty. The same could be said of the occupied 
areas in Europe as well 

The need) of course, is for much more experiment, not only in adapt- 
ing polling technique but also in combining the lesults into an opinion 
report that cuts across national lines. Some of this experiment will take 
place through the further work of the agencies already mentioned, or 
through informal exchanges arianged by the new international organiza- 
tion of pollsters, but the development of many more piivate polling or- 
ganizations in different countries is highly desirable These can coopei- 
ate to provide a soit of reporting service on world opinion, Ultimately, 
if the job IS to be done thoroughly, the active support of a world political 
federation will be necessary The power to poll opinion in foreign coun- 
tries IS too great a power, and involves too great a responsibility, to be 
left solely in the hands of piivate agencies. It has been proposed that the 
United Nations do polling through UNESCO, but, if an international 
poll IS blocked there by the non-deraocracies, it will come later For poll- 
ing IS potentially too valuable an adjunct to world, as well as to national, 
democracy to be permanently disregarded It is bound to be used eventu- 
ally to measure the world opinion that the democracies must create. 
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I N THIS BRiEi' PAPER I shall laise some questions concerning the pre- 
vailing philosophic tempei o£ Amencan Education in the light of the 
tensions in contemporary life I shall undertake no documentation what- 
ever To do that adequately would require a book, to do it fragmentanly 
would be invidious, and would direct attention to particular writers 
rather than to the intellectual milieu I shall try, as one who has for many 
years bieathed the air of a teacher education institution, read freely, and 
conversed and conferred at the going rate of exchange, to chaiacterize 
the general mood of educational thought at the philosophical level and 
to indicate what seems to me an intellectual deficit, in the light of the 
pioblems with which general education is confronted 
Admittedly, theie are many cross currents of thought m Ameiicaii 
education today but I think it will not be questioned that the pievailing 
tempei is experimentalist In othei words, it is of a piece with American 
philosophy in geneial I make this characterization in the indicative 
mode, without any disposition to argue the validity of the assumptions 
involved I believe theie is an authentic quality in the emphasis on free 
inquiry, and in the insistence on empirical validation If there is to be 
progress in American educational philosophy I think it will come not by 
repudiation of the modern mood, but by preserving what is authentic 
in It and remedying such deficiencies as are discoverable It is with the 
lattei that I am here concerned. And I piopose to look for them m the ac- 
tual educational situation 

In the period following World War I what has been known as the 

392 
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progiessive education movement absorbed in large part the dynamic 
drive of American education It was stimulated by a passion for perfect- 
ing the democratic way of life and releasing potential eneigies of indi- 
vidual growing persons Its explicit premises had an axiomatic quality 
and one may almost say that its advance was inevitable It embodied a 
revolt against formalism and rigid institutionalism and it foi tlfied itself 
by alignment with scientific expei imencation and discovery Its watch- 
word was “learning by doing” and the free play of intelligence was its 
erreat ideal Its bete non was “indoctrination ” 

By using the past tense I am not suggesting that this movement has 
spent Itself, on the contrary Rather, I am characteiizmg it in the period 
when Its assumptions weie relatively unchallenged In recent yeais that 
condition has changed And before going further I wish to say that much 
of the criticism of the movement has been supeificial, factually mistaken, 
and due in no small degree to an unwillingness of teachers and parents to 
accept the responsibility implicit in freedom But the reaction has othei 
causes and I think they aie not far to seek 

The advent of the depiession confronted education at its intellectual 
frontier with the necessity of defining social goals which would make 
possible the leahzation of peisonal values It was seen that merely fieeing 
the minds of individuals could not create the good life unless a social 
order were created in which peisonal fieedom could thiive Educational 
leaders whose mam preoccupation had been the development of cutical 
thinking began to ci usade foi social change Under the pressure oi the 
social-economic situation educatois sought to incoipoiate social impeia- 
lives in the educational program Loyalty to ends came to seem no less 
important than critical examination of means An over all concept, de- 
mocracy, came to be the noimative pimciple So used, the woid was not 
merely descriptive of sound educative process, it defined a goal to which 
education was assumed to be directed, and loyalty to which was an edu- 
cational end 

The late World War climaxed this trend, and devotion to democracy 
to the point of ultimate sacrifice became as orthodox an end of education 
as religious faith had been in the early years of the nation’s history. A 
resolute effoit was made in many quarters to keep free inquiry alive and 
to give every point of view a hearing, but the assumption gained ground 
that in a democratic society some things must be taken for granted — 
most of all, the preservation of democracy itself If I am not mistaken 
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history will record that something profound, something not yet fully 
sensed, was happening in this stressful period 

What I mean is that American democracy, which had developed m a 
highly individualistic tradition, was facing the necessity of redefinition 
111 a social context, In philosophic terms, the prevailing nominalistic tra- 
dition which centers attention on the concrete individual, failed to fm- 
nish a conceptual basis for norms of man’s corporate existence. There 
was an abundance of negative precepts, designed to break down re- 
straints upon the individual, but a dearth of universal principles on which 
to build a viable social sti ucture “ It is to the credit of education that some 
of Its leaders were among the first to note this fault in our tradition, but 
the real significance of the matter has yet to be made aiticulate I think it 
important that educators, without diminishing their concern for social 
change, should study the inner meaning of the ferment that has been 
at work Certainly, we have a right to expect that those who specialize 
in educational philosophy shall make an analysis of the situation in terms 
of the categories of then own discipline— not meiely in terms of immedi- 
ate social strategy. 

Students get no end of amusement out of the dilemma into which 
educators force themselves by deliberately seeking to create a bias in 
favor of democracy— which I think they ought to do — and at the same 
time elmging to the notion that all they are doing is stimulating ciitical 
thought The net result in educational practice of the impact of social 
realities has been good ; then impact on educational philosophy has cre- 
ated confusion. 

Looking again at the actual situation in which education finds itself, 
we can locate the critical point in the concept of value. The more educa- 
tion concerns itself with outcomes as well as with process, the more in- 
sistent becomes the demand for agreement on a value structure. And 
since the very idea of a value structure for society has a historical dimen- 


^Comment by George B de Huszar 

I ngree It is my contention tint some o£ the basic intellectual and social currents o£ 
the past few centuries have been based on the assumption that freedom from Chnstianitv, 
from feuflali.sm, from the state, from capitalism, will lead to a better society The Renais- 
sance, the Age of Reason, the Reformation, democratic liberalism, latssez fane, and Marx- 
ism have been based to a great extent on the assumption that what existed was undesirable 
and, if disposed of, would be followed by a happier mankind But after “'irtificial re- 
strictions" have been removed it appeals that man emancipated from traditions is not 
necessarily free but often just lost 
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sioiij attention becomes focused upon the cultuial heritage Even a casual 
inspection of cunent educational liteiature discloses this trend. We are 
in the midst of a movement for a new curricular emphasis on the cultural 
heritage, as a corrective for what is asserted to be an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with contemporary interests 

It is a pity that the challenge of neo-classicism has so largely been ab- 
sorbed in forensics The movement has highly debatable features, and 
It has been prolific of generalizations about “great books” and the evils 
of “vocationalism” which have created legitimate fears that important 
values in modern education are being impei iled What is not realized 
IS that the impact of social and cultural foices has made inevitable a re- 
vision of experimentalist theories of value as hitherto formulated, if we 
are to avoid cultural deiacination 

The dominant emphasis in progressive educational philosophy in this 
connection has been upon the continual reconstruction of values There 
must be no “fixed points”; all values must be tentatively held Yet when 
guidance is attempted with refeience to this reconstruction process, re- 
course IS had to the central affirmations of democracy The 1 evaluation 
of values IS to take place within an accepted framework— the, woith of 
persons, the right of participation in the decisions by which one is bound, 
the protection of minorities, and all the rest. These central affiimations 
of democracy are taken as “givens,” and educators aie now enjoined to 
seek enduring commitment to them as a goal of the educative piocess 
This, I think, is precisely as it should be, but it haidly fits into the current 
experimentalist formula What seems to be overlooked is the fact that 


^Comment by Henry N Wieman 

Mr Johnson is here discussing what I think is the inobt crucially important problem 
m iliEory and practice of education Historical conditions which we cannot here take 
space to consider have made it possible, even fiuiltul, in the recent past, to consider all 
values relative and transitional, to make the goal of education the critical mind and the 
release of intelligence, and to equip the individual to find for himself what is best That 
period of history is past We cannot any longer have the individual fiee to find for him- 
self what IS best for him without a substructure of value common and basic to all In the 
past this substructuic was automatically and unconsciously provided by the local heritage 
of the people who did the educating They transmitted it without knowing they did so 
In the swift upthrust of technological civilization the chief problem of education was to 
release the human intelligence from bondage to those parts of this inherited substiucture 
which had become obstructive to that free use of intelligence and power of action de- 
manded by a developing civilization But if a substructure of value is not accepted, freedom 
of person, criticism, and inquiry will be suiadal to the individual and to the race If this 
asic requirement be not met by education we shall very soon of necessity pass into an 
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education is concerned with two quite diffeient inodes of experience in- 
quny and commitment These are not contrancs, but neither are they 
reducible to the same terms They are alternating moods of the mind 
Doubtless an intellectually mature person is able to entcitam on occasion 
the most radical questioning of his assumptions, but when he acts at a 
significant level of purpose he must do so resolutely and totally Con- 
temporaiy education is recognizing this but my contention is that in 
doing so It has to that extent outmoded its best known philosophical 
formulations 

One can find in the experimentalist classics countless statements that 
tecognize the essential nature of commitment resting on social faith, 
Without any attempt to incorporate this in the analysis of experience The 
desideratum is a recunciliation of diverse emphases, a framework broad 
enough to hold the qualitatively different elements of experience To 
continue stressing the “relativity of all values” while seeking to make 
education a bulwark of the democratic way of life, is only confusing 

The point may be sharpened by reference to the preoccupation of ex- 
perimentalist thinking with the scientific method What is the end here 
sought? It is not merely training m the use of that method, but loyalty 
to It as a pursuit This is legitimate and necessary The scientific method 
must become an end in the sense that only loyalty to it can support the 
rigid discipline of scientific inquiry. Many minds intellectually equipped 
foi scientific work never make the giade because of a moral failure to 
leach the required level of disinterestedness and self-disciplme. Thus 
even within the scientific realm the qualitative distinction appeals be- 
tween the mood of questioning and that of lesolute commitment To 
support that commitment, the scientist has his fixed point — his faith in 
the ultimate validity of his method He is ready for many surprises, but 

a^L of arbitrary and despotic control, bctaust humanity cannot survive with freedom unless 
this primary prerequisite tn human existence be first provided 

The nature of this substructure of value cannot here be discussed May I be permitted 
to say, however, that I think it must be the very process of interchange between human 
oiganisms which creates the human mind and magnifies it to whatever limit it may ever 
luch, which transforms the newly born oiganism into a human being, which is the 
creiiivc source of all values whatsoever in their human context Onee this basic value is 
established, individuals and gioups can be fret, inlelligence ean bt, as cutical and wide 
searching as it pleases But the pioecss which enables us to be human rnust in all cases 
be protected and served, released and empowered, made sovereign and impeiative over 
all of human life What the nature ol this process miy be is the eiueial and imperative 
jinibleni of education as philosophy, as method, and as goal We believe u can be known 
empirically 
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not for the discovery of an utter capnciousness in nature Yet one finds 
almost no recognition of this impoitant fact in current expositions of 
scientific method '• 

My point would be missed entirely if what is here said were construed 
as a metaphysical aigument concerning the natiiie of ethical ends My 
purpose is to indicate something lacking in the prevailing philosophy of 
education if account is to be taken of the actualities of expenencc It is 
diagnosis I am concerned with, and I am making it undei lecognized 
categories 

Now let us pursue the matter another step A fuither fundamental 
difficulty IS involved m the assumption that intelligence is an inclusive 
category undei which all values may be subsumed As a matter of fact, 
the experimentalist writei s ai e not conclusive on this point, but this very 
inconclusiveness accentuates the confusion in educational philosophy In 
spite of much emphasis on values, as if they constituted distinct ends for 
the lealization of which intelligence is instiumental — which I think is 
the right way to put it— one encounteis again and again the assertion that 
intelligence is itself the ultimate icsouice in the discovery of values This 
seems to me palpably contraiy to fact Is theic any evidence that the best 
measure of intelligence we possess gives us a measuie of a dispositional 
tendency to seek high ethical ends ^ Heie again, it is not a metaphysi- 
cal question, but one of the actual 1 elation of intelligence to value atti- 
tudes 

My contention is that to make intelligence the iummuin bonuin is to 
throw the educative process into confusion. Foi in practice we recognize 
that value attitudes aie determined by the impact of the educational en- 
vironment, and that all good education involves a dehbeiate setting of 
the stage to insuie socially approved outcomes In a broad sense, not in 
the conditioned icflex sense, all education involves conditioning This is 

•-Comment by Alfred C Lane 

The question to which Professor Johnson seems to su/^gest the answer “no” is this 
Can cl progressive education which abhors indoctimation have propaganda for demoerncy 
is a goal ^ 

In his discussion Piofessoi Johnson jcfers to experimentalism but does not refer to the 
work which I should think of as, experimentalist Such work would compare the aims 
nnd the success of various institutions, eg the large central schools to which scholars aie 
transported, or the small neighborhood schools, as to the tlcvelopmcnt of intelligence or 
dcmociatic feeling Similai studies might be made of paroehial schools Moreovei, there 
nre extra curricular activities which are educative, the Boy Scout movement, which 
avowedly has goals of public service and team work Some studies of an objective char- 
acter to show what the effects have actually been would involve the seientihc method 
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as true of democratic education as of any other The stage is set for demo- 
cratic outcomes The person so educated is being equipped with a map 
of values— of ends— constiucted out of the cultural heritage Intelligence 
IS an instrument by which means aie contrived to furthei these ends. 
Even the habit of criticism lequiies support in a social sanction based 
on Its mstiumental function in maximizing human values 

These value affirmations aie quite unprovable They may leceive use- 
ful support in scientific investigation— as m the case of the findings of 
cultural anthropology in i elation to the affirmations of human brother- 
hood. But the validity of the proposition that men should treat each 
othei as brothers can be neither established noi overthrown by scientific 
evidence, and to rest it on particulai findings of research is as piecarious 
as It IS irielevant So with the affirmation we make about the superiority 
of democracy Histoiical evidence is fai from conclusive as to the via- 
bility of a democratic system All we can do is to bet our lives on it be- 
cause, no mattei what the outcome, we believe it to be good ^ 

All this can be abundantly documented in educational literature, but 
little account is taken of it m the “legal tendei ” formulations of experi- 
mentalist philosophy May it be that some of the opposition to education 
of the progressive type leflects this confusion iii educational thinking? 
A good case can be made for an expeiimental approach to curriculum 
problems, but it cannot be defended convincingly by vague talk about the 
relativity of ends and the endless leconstruction of values, especially at 
a time when social imperatives aie assuming startling proportions. It is 
curious that educators who can be very intense and direct in then pursuit 
^^Comment by Cecil H Miller 

Professor Johnson’s contention, ai I understand it, is that with respect to values "e\i- 
dence” is hardly relevant, and that therefore questions of value have to be settled on other 
giounds If Professor Johnson’s views as here stated are coriect there is, 1 believe, no 
escaping his conclusion is to how democracy can be defended "All we can do is to bet 
our lives on it ” The question, that is to say, is not a rational but an irrational one 
And the same, of course, would be true for the followers of the various other political 
and ethical "isms ’’ We would have to recognize the rngumenkim nd baculum m a sort of 
"warre of all against all” as the sole appropriate method of settling such questions 

This is not to say, of course, that the views here stated are incorrect But it is a virtue, 
I think, of the experimentalist approach that it recognizes an alternative In its opposition 
to indoctrination, evperimentalism assumes that demociacy can be appropriately defended 
by appeal to evidence — and, by the same token can be .indefinitely reconstructed 
and emended in the light of such evidence This assumption may be false But it is hard 
to see how its falsity could be established (despite the tremendous significance it has as a 
judgment of value) except by appeal to the very mood and methods of inquiry which 
Professor Johnson impugns 
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of social objectives should be so vague and indiiect with respect to the 
philosophy of values 

Finally, should we not seriously consider whether too much has not 
been made of differences in general philosophic theory ? I have used the 
word experimentalism to characterize the prevailing mood m educa- 
tional philosophy. It is, of course, all of a piece with what is commonly 
known as piagmatism. The crucial matter is the approach to a definition 
of truth or, more exactly, of the criteria of true propositions The prag- 
matic approach is through the means-consequences relationship, and the 
test of a proposition is found m the observable consequences of its being 
"true ’’ (This is, of course, an oversimplification, but it serves my piesent 
purpose ) Development of this position has been explicitly related to the 
use of the methods of science Its validity as a philosophy of inquiry 
seems clear. But I raise the question whether its relevance is not exclu- 
sively to inquiry; whether, m other words, it evei should have been in- 
volved in ontological controversy I find it hard, at the operational level, 
to distinguish between a pragmatist and an idealist, given a similar value 
orientation. Sometimes I wonder if the ultimate difference is not, after 
all, that the pragmatist is indifferent to idealist constiucts because he is 
so very sure drat the “consequences” will be wbat they ought to be' In 
any case, are not the insights furnished by pragmatism virtually com- 
prehended in methodology without any necessary involvement with 
ontological categories ? 

What is suggested in this paper, which is intended only to be “sugges- 
tive,” IS that educational philosophy should recognize the necessity for 
fixed points of reference in the value structure of a democratic society; 
the qualitative difference between the mood of inquiry and the mood 
of commitment, and the functional difference between intelligence, as 
means, and the ends it serves 
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T he sickness of modem man stems in part from immorality that once 
might have been merely amoiality The evidence is overwhelming 
that one simply cannot adopt neuli ahty where h uman welfare and ] ustice 
are concerned, and keep fiom slipping ovei into a position that is defi- 
nitely harmful The unmoial person is theoretically neither foi nor 
against the welfaie of his fellows. He thinks oi himself as one who 
neither propagates noi sabotages the standards that a society has woiked 
out for preserving and nourishing its social, emotional, and spiiitual 
health But this pallid neutiality is untenable It quickly degenerates into 
advocacy of evil Where issues for good or ill aie concerned, one cannot 
stop mid-center Because neutrality pet se is less than positive, one who 
adopts this position has already declaied against moiality 
I suspect that we have been dupes of oiii loo tolerant disposition to dis- 
count moral neutiality For we have piacticed excusing the enemies of 
human welfaie by saying that they are incapable of moral conduct A 
tyiaiit who proclaims himself above the code of morality, thereby pui- 
poitiiig to be unieachable by moral criticism, may be actually um each- 
able — but this IS due to his having slipped into the deeps of immorality 
The Buchenwalds surely have taught us that the evil men with whom 
we wrestle in this era are not immoral cieatures but immoral monsters 
It is they who have infected the world body — but not they alone 

I 

Insidious enemies aie among us, they spiead deathly infection They 
are not a Rankin, or a Bilbo, oi even a Columbian These lattei aie meie 
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germs The fateful contagions with which we have to deal are seated 
in the unmoral, moral man He is the man who is confident of his moral- 
ity, though swayed by an unmoral neutrality when confronted by the 
necessity to meet the conditions for human well being and world sanity 
He is the man with the unused vote, the literate worker who nevei writes 
his Congressman, the technician engrossed in his test tubes, the phi- 
losopher mured to the past, the parson betting on a future hope This 
man has awareness without commitment, understanding without will 
He IS not insensitive to human need He may even expeiience humilia- 
uon when a Negio is lynched He grieves when a champion of minority 
groups Lakes a political stab in the back He knows personal sorrow when 
eye witnesses bung tales of mass starvation 

But this unmoral, moral man has defaulted to futility He is anemic, 
unhealthy, possessed of no moral vigor And because he constitutes so 
large a pioportion of society he induces widespiead illness His neurosis 
IS caused by the pull of justice and the push of custom Schizophienia 
grips him as he is caught between knowing what to do and unwilling- 
ness to do It He IS a lonely midget, whispering assurances to himself of 
his infinite worth, mired in fimtude that looks like lava from a hidden 
volcano He suspects the eiuption has alieady begun and that he will 
soon be seared and entombed Oi, to change and make less the severity 
of the figure, modem man — unmoral, moial man — takes pude in his 
mind’s jeeiing at the mass mind His mind is better, he knows, than the 
mass mind, but it has no utility with which to mnlce the masses reckon 
He insists that he is of the people, but he thinks it futile 01 does not know 
how to go among them, so he is decidedly less than being one with them 
This IS the man in the small shop — who can read T ime and Life — whose 
Bible IS the Readei ’s Digest—who can cite the highlights of the United 
Nations This is the man m the laboratory — who can calculate to the 
square foot how the Bomb will devastate civilization This is the thinker 
m the lecture room — who can expound the wonder of cultures and de- 
lineate the causes of their impermanence And this is the man in the pul- 
pit— who can unfold the nature and destiny of man, revealing his tran- 
siency and eteinahty 

Unmoral, moral man, literate, mentally capable, can speak well of 
goodwill, yet is fatefully lacking in will He is moial enough to wish to 
advance the cause of goodwill But he has no moral fibei essential for 
lifting his inert self into constructive conduct, for working to establish 
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justice at home and eliminate tensions around the world In short, he is 
a good for nothing And his name — ^his name is Legion. 

Now Legion is, as I indicate, ill. A schizoid can be treated, if he can be 
isolated and placed within controlled situations. The medical and psy- 
chiatric sciences know what to do, and do it — ^piovided the patients are 
not too numerous But Legion is rapidly engulfing all of society His be- 
havior IS becoming standard, for he sets the pace. 

Legion, be it remembered, relies on his Individual Mind At least he 
says he does, but we know that privately he feels doomed. His tragedy 
rests upon his being viewed as a healing agent, whei eas he himself needs 
healing— healing that is not to be had For, in the first place, not enough 
healthy agents are available for this ministry, and in the second place, 
those that are at work are applying a skin salve while internal bleeding 
takes place. 

Modern man is morally sick, yet the treatment we persist in using 
presupposes that he is only ignorant. So it is that we set out with sundry 
schemes and techniques, hugely lettered EDUCATION, calculated 
to set him free from debilitating custom, releasing him foi moral con- 
duct that is to embrace the welfare of humankind. 

Fortunately, Legion is not the whole body of humankind He is a limb, 
a vital limb, that— though desiccated in part-may be first diastically 
dealt with and then saved— in pait The desiccation that marks Legion 
IS the direct effect of moral passivity. This passivity is the distortion of 
natural activity It is as unnatural foi a man to retreat from social action 
into moral impassivity, as it is for a child— as a bundle of action ten- 
dencies— to fail to function What a man becomes is largely the product of 
the self interacting with his kind This interaction is in terms of an au- 
tonomous whole in dynamic interrelation with the larger whole— men 
and the surrounding world 

Human intercourse involves moral behavior no less than physical and 
psychological behavior. Man is an integer, not a tricompaitmental being 
As with individual man, so with Legion. Legion is morally withered, 
because he has failed to act in terms of his whole being His physical and 
psychological aspects have combined to smother his moral aspect. The 
correct diagnosis is moial illness but the only possible cuie is religious. 
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II 

But if fateful contagions are seated in the unmoral, moral man, they 
are also imbedded in the immoial, moral man He is the positive man — 
positive in his affirmation of economic )ustice, human brotherhood, and 
godly religion — and just as positive in behavioral denials of these ideals 
But he IS not ill, for all his espousals are merely verbal In ti uth he means 
them to be verbal, nothing more That is why he is either appalled 01 
incapable of understanding that anyone should expect him to live up 
to the implications of his public professions He is not ill, he is mean 
Nor IS he simply mean, he is criminal 
This IS the economic royalist, and the puny money changer — all the 
large and small shrewd men who tiumpet abroad that they spend much 
money to buy much butter for the philanthiopic purpose of enabling the 
common people to pick up enough purchasing power to giease their 
bread with lard This immoral, moral man quite understands the slogan 
“What IS good for business is good for everyone ” 

He IS the Scriptural research aitist who refutes brotherhood with the 
proof text that there will always be “heweis of wood and drawers of 
water,” He is the chuich elder who delights to serve as chairman of Inter- 
racial Week, and is equally pleased to segiegate man from man, in 
church, in community, in business He is the Christian, who dismisses 
the homeless fate of the Jew as being just retiibution for his forebears 
having killed then fellow Jew^, the Nazarene He is the Jew, who rele- 
gates the Negro to economic and social second class citizenship He is 
the Negro, who resorts to snobbery and airogantly betiays his fellows, 
thinking them worthy only of their hovels 
Immoral, moial man is no stripling, to be put readily in his place 
When he was a tender child, his parents came to the Chiistemng (01 
day of circumcision) on the verge of naming him Everyman But 
modesty prevailed, and they qualified their expectations of the infant 
by naming him Populantas Popularitas has always been indefatigable in 
currying the favor of the proper people— pi operly powerful A more de- 
voted life cannot be imagined Populantas is undeniably most men, for 
he essays to be the political spokesman of the world. He is the backbone 
of our select communities He is the core of civic pride, the biggest donor 
to educational and charitable institutions, the very life blood of our 
leligious organizations In short, he is the most beloved idol in the 
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land 1 have called him criminal And that he is And he is ubiquitous. 

Unlike Legion, who is morally passive, Populantas is immorally ac- 
tive Directly or subtly he exerts his potency If he chooses, he uses his 
own voice If he wishes to magnify himself, he buys a chain of news- 
papers, takes to the radio, extends his force to the halls of Congress 

Populantas is a builder, a specialist in walls He got his start, psycho- 
logically or actually, in the stieet by the same name His first and most 
lasting experience with a wall came to him in his childhood home where 
his parents erected an encluiing barrier between him and the races of 
man And now Populantas circumvents any disposition of his children 
to treat all men as brothers, admonishing them not to defy the laws of a 
Creator Who saw fit to make men different. 

As a confessed religionist, Populantas snoops in the coiners of the 
nation to root out and destroy native communists And as a patriot, pas- 
sionately devoted to the pure religion of One Woi Id— capitalist and 
American— he has already started the propaganda wai of the Holy West 
against atheistic Communism It he suspects that he is precipitating a 
final global agony, he is willing to take the plunge on a gamble that he 
will win Because Populantas is a potent ciimmal, he may yet wreck 
what IS left of the human ordei Immoral, moral man must be leformed, 
not so much foi his own sake as foi the security of all " 

III 

Legion — unmoral, moial man — is ill He must be healed His cure de- 
pends less on the gradualism of psychiatiy than on the jolt of piophetic 
leligion speaking m apocalyptic terms. Populantas — immoral, moial 
man— is criminal He must be transfoimed The method called for must 
be lestorative rathei than punitive Education is unequal to the task But 
lehgious education may be equal to the task — if it is the kind of process 
that stems from belief in a Transcendent Being— or at least fiom God as 
hypothesis National sanity and international goodwill presuppose 

'^Comment by Stewart G Cole. 

It strikes me that this papei presents an unnetcssaiily gloomy picture It is right and 
proper to call attention to the moral breakdown of the many Americans, who are otherwise 
good and representative citi7ens But is it not equally true that many Amerieans of high 
and modest stature are exemphljing 1 migmheent spirit oC devotion to the spiritual prm 
eiples of democracy^ Should thej not neeive tlieu )ust licatment in an overview ol 
America^ 
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brotheihood, and brotherhood is meaningless without a common Fathci 
It IS at this point that religion is found indispensable And unless human 
beings are nurtuied— educated — m terms of the brotherhood of man 
and the Fatherhood of God, demoralization is destined to be complete 

Pitted against the pervasive influences of amoial and immoral men 
are the hopeful but relatively meCfective efforts of intergroup educatois 
who concentiate on children and youth But these educators find them- 
selves too feeble to block the tides of parental mdiffeience and prejudice. 
From the Character Education Inquiry, by Haitshoine and May, two 
decades ago, until the recent study, “The Teaching of International and 
Intercultural Understanding in the Public Schools of California,” by 
Henry Cooke, we have known why we fail in a gradual effort to free 
the growing geneiation tiom anti-social and anti-rehgious attitudes and 
values Educators who stave to bring up youth actuated by leason and 
goodwill, without directing then main attack at an infectious adult so- 
ciety, aie like medical men who sprinkle powder on patients with scabies, 
and then leturn them to their geim infested bedclotlies 

Theie has probably been sufficient expei imentation in intcicultuial 
education to wan ant the assertion that intei racial and intei national good- 
will can nevei be established by an education that fails to begin with 
adults It IS not children and youth who are dragging civilization towai ds 
the abyss Legion and Populantas are at least chronologically adult It is 
they on whom our united and concentiaied educational and scientific 
and religious purposes and skills must be brought to beai In that ancient 
world antedating August 6, 1945, an educational effort that centered in- 
tercultural expei lences in the young was timid gradualism. But now, the 
continuation of this pioccduie will be catastrophic 

Someone, writing in The Satuiday Review of Liteiatwe, not so long 
since proposed compulsory adult education Whether the writer was 
completely seiious 01 not, the possibilities aie intiiguing But universal 
compulsory adult education would at most bring people to see the condi- 
tions that have to be met, in ordei to cieate sanity and goodwill The 

'’Comment by Stewan G Cole 

DoLtor Fcillaw poinis. up the need for religion us u b.ihic thciapeutic need of manLind 
Man^ of us would agice, but would question the advisability of presenting a particular icle- 
ologiial interpretation of religion as the light and propti appioach to this field Thcie is an 
element of arbitrariness and authoritaii inisni in such an approach, and it invaiiably leads to 
doctrinal clivisiveness among those who otherwise could be united in devotion to the coin- 
nion human need 
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laiger pioblem would still lemaui-that of causing persons to will to 
meet those conditions. The sickness of man can only be analyzed and its 
causes traced by education Moral health is dependent upon lehgious 

*^'^^Those who contend that political world stability cannot be established 
by a defensive lesoit to aims, but must be lealized by a positive fulfilment 
of democracy, understand the principle that national strength rests upon 
moral force, and that motal force depends upon religious faith m the 
inherent superioiity of democracy ovet any other political ideal or social 
system Likewise, the health of Legion and the lestoration (the convet- 
Sion) of Popularitas depend upon whethei or not a few scientists, phi- 
losophers, and religionists are willing to constitute themselves as a rem- 
nant-faithful to the political concept of democracy and committed to 
the religious ideal of brothei hood— and dedicate themselves uniesetvedly 
to human welfare If this remnant arises, its procedure will employ re- 
ligious education And religious education has a compi ehensive purpose, 
for It dares to undertake the transformation and salvation of civilization 

So do geneial education at its best, ceitain scientists, and even some 
politicians strive to save society But general education is piimarily socio- 
logical and psychological, and science is concerned only with observable 
data, with what it calls fact Both tend to slop with analysis But leligion 
envisions more Religion is primarily concerned with what ought to be, 
with what IS ideal, not merely real ' Its major effoit is given to tempering 
and refining the human will. Though religious education is glad to make 
use of the insights and methods of modern education, and the findings 
of science, it must— by its very natuie go fuilher and piovide ethical and 
leligious fervor as it moves people toward man s ideal and God s require- 
ments 

It could be argued that devotion to ethical principles and intei national 
moiahty is all that the world needs Indeed many people think it sufficient 
to make their social values into a lehgion of man The piophetic voice 

‘^Comment by Stewart G Cole 

Few educators would agree with this paragraph Every respectable educator would in 
sist that he deals with ideals, and some of them are among the most intelligent and sue 
cessful demonstrators oE how ideals can become functional in the common life of man 
I think the paper would be greatly strengthened if instead of adopting a formal and 
theological definition of religion, it were to adopt a functional view The former lends 
to controversy and social divisivencss, the latter encourages partnership in democratic 
causes, however much participants disagiee piivatcly in their metaphysical interpretation 
of what they are about 
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with a “thus saith the Lord” is for them superfluous But this religion of 
humanism falls down on two counts. It presumes to imagine that man, 
in and of himself, possesses adequate goodness to save himself and others ; 
and It stops with meie commitment Essentially man’s salvation rests in 
submission to a Power greater than himself Humanism is, in truth, only 
a shade from being pure arrogance And that is not the quality which 
can save men. Reliance on God, the “will to do His will,” is of the es- 
sence of humility. And that u the quality that can save men The motiva- 
tion in that direction, once felt, is overpowering— at least for a saving 
remnant, for a minority of religiously tutored men and women 
As for the majority of people, soon or late, they will at least glimpse 
something of the awful threat of cosmic destruction For the first tmie in 
history there is scientific evidence of the possibility of buining the globe 
to a crisp. To blink this is to ignore the single most potent force foi stim- 
ulating— and so, teaching — men to live righteously Sociologists, edu- 
cators, humanitarian leformers, and statesmen may well use this threat, 
this fear, in their efforts to bring societies and nations into familyhood 
But they are doomed to use persuasion, too much reliance on man’s 
reasoning capacity and on the peifidy of expediency Without the grace of 
God— a free gift of God, of peace for the individual and salvation for 
mankind — they will fail as surely as a light when the cuiient is cut It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that these men and the nations they seek 
to lead will leject God’s grace, therefore, if there is to be any salvation 
of society it must come through individuals and religious groups em- 
powered by divine love and grace. 

This IS the mission of religious and scientific man This must at once 
become the purpose of the individual believer in God Let modern man 
thank God and take heart that at long last he has a means of motivation 
for righteousness equal in power to the assuiance which the Biblical 
literalists have that a physical hell exists, And let us clearly understand 
that hell threatens, as condition 

I believe that religious education programs have not evidenced the 
kind of individual and social salvation which I have been discussing 
None will deny that the houi is late In this crisis man can join forces 
with God, 01 he can pursue a course that will ciush him. Among nominal 
believers in God, a minoiity at least can constitute His saving remnant 
It seems clear, from the Hebiew-Christian tradition, that the individuals 
within this remnant will save their souls alive Whethei they can also 
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be the means for saving the human older is doubtful But, by their 
calling, they can do no less than work as if the redemption of man de- 
pends on them 

The Federation of Atomic Scientists now speaks with the prophetic 
voice of the realists in ancient Istael. But more scientific effort is diiectcd 
toward the production of instruments of world destruction Statesmen 
with a compelling vision plead for One World But greater political 
maneuvering is devoted to divisiveness. Religious stalwai ts labor foi a 
union of men of goodwill But most religionists pursue a course of sec- 
tarian bigotry 01 institutional exclusiveness The atomic threat may be 
what Chancelloi Hutchins calls— in a phiase boi rowed from Leon Bloy 
—“the good news damnation,” but educatois and philosophers continue, 
in the mam, to ignore the meaning of damnation and salvation alike, 
Eveiy man and institution avowedly conceined with sanity and goodwill 
IS, m some measuie, a defense against the flooding decadence of modern 
life. But these defenses are not joined, rather, they are set down amid 
the swirling waters as though men had sought to build a dam by leaving 
wide spaces between concrete barriers And the floods of human and 
cosmic dissolution continue to pour through 

Our separate defenses should be joined at the local community level 
Men of goodwill must come together, transfer then mam allegiances 
from church, synagogue, labor, management, university, and laboratory, 
and vest them m a fresh community design that envisions local moral 
health and international welfare Brotherhood under God is the goal 
and functional religion is the practical method If men of goodwill unite 
to achieve common purposes consistent with human needs, biotheiliness 
will ensue. Inadequate housing, restiicuve covenants, labor-management 
tensions, abused civil servants, and poor educational piovisions offer but 
a few issues around which to unite 

For a long time leligious institutions have been discredited as dis- 
criminatory and exclusive. To a large extent this discrediting has been 
justified But in all fairness it must be obseived that the individual often 
excludes himself from the religious body, lather than the body excluding 
the individual because he belongs to another lace oi a low economic 
gioup Even though institutional religion may fostei prejudices, per- 
ceptive persons will lealize that it is a con option of leligion that does so. 
Indeed leligion, as a quality of existence that binds men to God, by its 
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nature detaches and frees them from being bound to the unbrolheiliness 
o£ their fellow men. 

In the community fellowship there will be scientific appiaisal of the 
immediate tasks needing to be done Rabbi, priest, and parson will learn 
to count as nothing then little points of vaiiance, in light of then laige 
unity aiound community welfaie and international coopeiation Social 
scientist, philosopher, and laboi leader will discovei that their handling 
of housing and business at home has dnectbeaimg on welfare aiound the 
world. The Community Fellowship will allocate service tasks to be done 
Forums, adult classes, political action, united relief, will all become 
means to the end that goodwill may be advanced This devoted service 
will be energized by religious faith and commitment 

As the collective piogiam of the Fellowship emeigcs it will reveal 
understanding of how human beings function It will not expect people 
to act on what they know, it will expect them to act as they feel There- 
foie, leligious education will be used to make people feel like biotheis— 
or at least fellow cieatures, faced by the common clangei of global de- 
struction Humanity is not confionted by a lace between education and 
11 rational conduct, the winnei of which is to determine whether the 
world community is to come into being, or whether there is to be no 
habitable earth left But men of goodwill, acting thiough their local Com- 
munity Fellowship, must confiont the populace with the fact that the 
truths of lehgion and science aie in a fateful contest with an immoiality 
that has sickened the social older And the wmnei of this contest will 
usher in a world of men more fan than the human order has dreamed of 
—01 will usher the woild out in some sudden convulsion '' 

IV 

Wc cannot count on genet al action to follow fiom the warnings of the 
scientists, nor from the evident feais of governmental leaders, nor from 

'^Comment by Altied C Lane 

Proiesboi Falla w’s pipci illustraits the propaganda dieoiy of education and bcholaiship, 
developing a pica foi the impoitancc of adult education It suggesis to me that a study 
f)t various adult movements would tend to throw weight on his case, going from the 
Hulcrisin and communism of the present dn, and the Buchmaa-Oxford Gioup, and die 
Chiistnn Science movement of m\ hlctimc, back through the cl lys of Moody and Saakey 
ind the “Gospel hymns,’ to those of Weslev, Luthu, and Ignatius Loyola 
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the tknJereJ doom of coatemporary prophets. There will he no imi. 
versal tiirniiij to heed these warnings, nor to apply healing agents to 
sick humanity. We cannot expect any mass movement to spring up 
aimed at saving the world. Nor is there reason to hope that religious anj 
humanitarian agencies will rally. It is to some modern version of the 
saving remnant of Israel that we must now look. My one hope lor hu. 
manitf rests in the conviction that were men of goodwill to unite and 
work at their common tasks, their power would prove great enough to 
cure national insanity and to foster a world order based on moral con- 
duct and religious devotions If humanity is to regain its health, dedi- 
cated men, under the disciplines of science, philosophy, and religion, are 
the physicians who must initiate and carry through the undertaking 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Mass Education, Idea Communications, and 
the Problems of National Sanity and Inter- 
national Cooperation 

By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


W H\r TRENDS in mass education and idea communications aie 
making foi national sanity and international cooperation ? What 
elements are working in the opposite dnection? Plow can the lormei be 
stimulated, and the latter be retarded? 

In mass education and idea communications we include radio, press, 
movies, theater, book publishing, magazines, public relations, adveitis- 
ing, and the tele-communications services 
The subject of mass communication has become increasingly one of 
major importance in the past fifty years Simultaneously with speeded 
communication have come expanding knowledge of the intent, mean- 
ing, and ellect of words and pictures, and increased study of the social 
sciences All these elements helped to produce a conjuncture, significant 
to the peace and happiness of the woild For, as UNESCO said, 
wars start in the minds of men, peace must also start in the minds of 
men. 

The problem has not gone unexamined A ciitical examination into 
the use of words and symbols as dynamic social agents has been con- 
fined largely to philosopheis, theoiists, and eclucatois Alfred Korzybski, 
a scientist and engineer, introduced a discipline which he terms “gen- 
eral semantics” (1933), in which he shows concern over the fact that oui 
moment to moment behavior and reactions are determined by as- 
sumptions embedded in language Such men as Leonard Bloomfield 
(1897- ), Edwaid Sapir (1884-1939), and Bronislaw Malinowski 

(1S84-1942), conducted anthiopological researches, confirming the ob- 
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servation. of earlier scmanticists that language, more than simply ex- 
pressing one’s thoughts, deteimines the character of the reality one 
apprehends 

During the First World War, the potency of words gained interna- 
tional recognition thiough the Committee on Public Information led by 
George Creel Creel and his organization reached vast gioups of our na- 
tion through many methods of thought communication to mobilize 
American opinion towai d winning the wai Behind enemy lines the com- 
mittee’s psychological waifare was so elTective that LudendorfI and 
other high placed Germans latei acknowledged it as the cause of their 
defeat Words won the war, lost the peace 

In the wake of the Depiession the symbols of communtcation weie 
seized upon by men like Hitler as a means ol manipulating public opin- 
ion to mouse daiigeious mass hysteiias 

A continuing inquuy into language with an evet expanding hteiatiire 
on communications has been developing In the past ten yeai s two im- 
portant bibliographies have appeared in this countiy alone One, Piopa- 
ganda, published by the Umveisity of Minnesota Piess, 1935, and com 
piled by Haiold D Lasswell, Ralph D Casey, and Biuce Lannes Smith, 
has approximately foui thousand five hunched titles Another, published 
last yeai by the University of Punceton Piess, contains almost ihiee thou 
sand titles 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science of 
Maich, 1947, was devoted to communication and social action As an m 
dictation of interest m this topic, Annals lists on page v, nine sections de- 
voted to It, eighteen additional ai tides published since 1907 on the topic, 
as well as ten volumes devoted to 1 elated subjects 

Harvard University’s Committee on Communicatton, Yale Uni- 
veisity’s Institute of Fluman Relations, the University of Chicago’s In 
stitute on Mass Communication, Columbia Umveisity ’s Office of Radio 
Research, Stanfoid University’s Language and Investigation Depart 
ment, Ohio State University’s Buieau of Educational Reseaich, the Uni 
vetsity of Denvei's National Opinion Reseaich Centei, and Punceton 
University’s School of Public Aflaiis, aie among the mote impoitant ex 
amples of scholastic examination into the modern concepts of communi- 
cation Similai governmental agencies ate contained in the Office of 
Education, the Treasury Depaitmenl, the Depaitment of Agiiculture, 
the Department of Justice, etc Duimg the past wai these functions wete 
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embodied in the Office of War Information, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, the Office of Strategic 
Services, and others Only recently the State Department and the Voice 
of America broadcasts became a focal point for major United States in- 
terest, and the efforts of UNESCO to do something conciete in the field 
aie well known. 

Nevertheless, the wounds of biltei hatied, suspicions, and hostilities 
among peoples aie still throbbing Racial and religious prejudices are 
still widespread in the United States Part of the lesponsibility lies with 
the system of communications which perpetuates the myth that America 
IS solely a white, Anglo-Saxon, Piotestant nation. Books, magazines, 
ladio advertising, and the comic strips give credence to the myth This 
fact has been corioboiatcd by the survey of Columbia University’s Bu- 
icau of Applied Social Research Such a myth cannot be dispelled simply 
by listing the contributions of Jews, Negroes, and other groups to oui 
culture The problem is one of budding a leservoii of understanding 
among the people It is a problem of turning word and picture symbols 
into effective instiuments for welding a community of brotherhood and 
peace, both heie and throughout the world 

I think It IS generally lecognized that the problem of woild commu- 
nication divides Itself into three paits 

1 The matter of pioviding abundant, cheap, rapid communications 
foi messages. Physical instruments have already piovidcd, or may soon 
provide, these means 

2 The matter of eliminating bai tiers to communications— political, 
economic, and language bariieis This is being given serious considera- 
tion by numerous bodies 

3 The problem of impioving the quality of ideas, of words and pic- 
tures, of the symbols that pass over these media to bring about the ob- 
jectives all good and honest men desire This last pioblem certainly is 
the longest, hardest, and the most complex “ 

The various studies mentioned have directed themselves for the most 
part to meeting the first two problems, but m the last problem lies the 
difficulty. 

How are we to cope with this urgent problem f The answeis depend 
upon thiee forces 


‘'[C/ chapter XVIII by Ruth Stianj; note b by Robcit C. Angell, Thoirn'; D Eliot, and 
Doetoi Strang ] 
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(i) The professions and businesses involved (2) The Law, (3) Pub- 
lie opinion. 

What can the professions and businesses in communications do? Five 
activities may be suggested 

a Stimulating Education and Tiainmg in Communciations 

The press of our country includes some two thousand daily and eight 
thousand weekly newspapers; one thousand eight bundled business and 
professional papers, five thousand two hundred internal and external 
house organs; countless government publications; hundreds of consumer 
magazines, news weeklies; thousands of organization bulletins, news- 
letters, wire services, one thousand five bundled radio stations; thou- 
sands of movies and theaters; the huge book publishing industry; the 
multitudinous advertising and public relations business All of these are 
engaged in the daily task of turning out words and pictures 

To fill the needs of this gigantic enterprise there are only thirty-four 
accredited schools of journalism, recognized by the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism, among eight hundred 
senior colleges and universities in the United States. There are possibly 
fifty or sixty more schools which may win accreditation in the future 
Among the foui hundred fifty junior colleges, approximately eighty-five 
offer two year courses described as newspaper journalism A few scat- 
tered colleges have instituted courses m radio journalism, business jour- 
nalism, public lelations, and advertising There are spoiadic courses on 
radio technique, a few on magazine waiting, practically none on book 
publishing To encourage the giowth of a group of men and women 
with talent and skill, who are imbued with a sense of ethical responsi 
bility, the communications industry must devise ways to provide more ex- 
tensive education and training 

Another stimulant to higher achievement has been the practice of 
awarding prizes for merit High rankmg in this gioup are the Nobel 
Piize, the Pulitzer Awards, the Guggenheim and Nieman Fellowships 
Many more exist, in radio, drama, motion pictures, and chiefly in litera- 
tuie Such recognition serves as a commendable spur to talent and should 
be inci eased 
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b. Stimulating Research in Commumcattons 

There is an omnipresent need for continual research and comprehen- 
sive study into the changing forms of communication. This need has 
been answered in part by various educatois, authors, and research groups 
Punt, Radio, and Film in a Democracy ( 1942 ) was a notable contribu- 
tion to the study of mass communications in the public interest, made by 
Harold D. Lasswell and a group of government consultants, research 
workers in radio and motion pictures, psychologists, sociologists, po- 
litical scientists, educators, and library scientists at the University of 
Chicago’s Institute on Communications The Payne Fund studies on 
Motion Pictures and Youth (1933-35), sponsored by the Motion Picture 
Research Council made a scholarly exploration into the “effect of motion 
pictures upon children, youth, adults, and communities, the effect of 
current motion pictures upon the impressions that foreign countries gain 
of die United States, how well the motion picture industry is organized 
to perform its social responsibilities, what may be accomplished thiough 
governmental agencies to contiol tlie effects of the motion pictures; and 
how a campaign of education may be organized to produce socially de- 
siiable results.” The Yale Institute of Human Relations has continued in- 
vestigations into various aspects of communication At Harvard, experi- 
ments in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory, led to the publication of 
Cantril’s and Allport’s The Psychology of Radio In 1935 , Lewin and 
Herzberg produced Photoplay Studies and Gi oup Discussion Guide, re- 
sulting in a motion picture series now in use by eleven thousand school 
and college groups In 1937 , Paul F Lazarsfeld, with the aid of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, established the Office of Radio Research m Newark 
In the same year, Clyde R. Miller of Teachers College initiated the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis in New York with the aid of Edward A 
Filene. Many important reseat ch projects in communication developed 
through the foresight of David H Stevens and John Marshall, Director 
and Associate Director of Humanities for the Rockefeller Foundation; 
but the contributions made by these groups have been confined to an 
academic level 

Possibly twenty good journalism libraries exist throughout the country 
to supply the needs of research students The need for encouraging the 
growth of such libraries in this as well as in other fields of communication 
is manifest. And the knowledge gamed from the results of painstaking 
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studies should become the propeity of all the men and women m the 
communications field. 

c Setting Standaiels 

I£ a man attempted to set up a professional pi actice as a brain surgeon 
without adequate training and accreditation, he would quickly find him- 
self confronted by an indignant public and the piofessional medical as- 
sociations Lawyers, educators, and other professionals must meet ade- 
quate standards of competence and ethics Yet little thought is given to 
the vast number of men and women in the communications field, upon 
whom the public is dependent for the mteipreiation of day to day hfe 
Eveiy man or woman who holds a position conveying symbols to the 
public should be prcpaied to meet that responsibility by having a thor- 
ough grounding in economics, human lelations, and the social sciences, 
as well as a knowledge of the techniques of communication 

d Educating Their Own Piofemom and Otheis 

Another means of pieserving a continuing high level of piofessional 
standaids would be to continue the educational piocess after the initial 
or apprenticeship period has been completed. A school system might be 
developed foi the communications piofcssions to piovide refieshcr train- 
ing for those who need it, and to mtioduce new ideas and techniques 
that have proved practical 

Each new development in the field of communications should be made 
available to all those who may utihze it W ith this in mind, encourage- 
ment should be given to national and international exchange of woiking 
and student representatives who engage in panel discussions and fre- 
quent seminais. The recent initiation of seminais by the Ameiican Press 
Institute IS an encoui aging example In this way the fruits of new ideas 
and improved methods can be shared on a worldwide basis 

e Engaging in Cuticum 

Criticism IS an important element in developing standards and iii 
changing attitudes and actions Theie is a need foi establishing critical 
agencies within the various communications industries in oidei to de- 
velop ethical codes and highei piofessional standaids 

The law and public opinion can both play then pait in such a piogram 
Law can validate such programs once they have been established by 
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The Concept of Citizenship 
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M any of the international tensions that disturb our limes aie mir- 
rored in the front yard of America. While the details of conflict 
are somewhat different in the two situations, the patterns have much m 
common Corporate groups of people, interdependent technologically, 
but representing a diversity of racial, religious, ethnic, and socioeconomic 
interests, have not yet discovered a way of living together that guarantees 
to all groups relative security and peace Constituting the membership 
and the supreme values of these groups are human beings As persons, 
they are related in ingroup and intergroup activities that remain so com- 
petitive as to frustrate individuals, and thus widen the breach of under- 
standing between them The way to interpersonal harmony lies in the 
direction of building up human relationships that secure to the individual 
and his group a measure of real belonging, recognition, and status in 
their society. 

A look at these problems and ways for dealing with them within 
America may offer suggestions for meeting a similar situation in the 
international scene The fundamental concept m such an inquiry is citi- 
zenship Who is a good and efficient citizen m the social and cultural situ- 
ation that is America ? 


I The Problem of the One and the Many in Ainenca 

One key to the understanding of Ameiican society is the culture gioup. 
Peoples differ regionally, in vocational pui suits, folkways, mores, insti 
tutions and ideals Immigrants frequently with distinctive ethnic back- 

418 
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grounds, have transplanted then cultures to America, and perpetuate 
certain traits of these cultures in family, church, and piiraaiy group re- 
lations A variety of religious faiths and cults have taken root in oui 
midst Besides, every community participates in a socioeconomic status 
system in which people practice the beliefs and behavior chaiacteiistic 
of upper, middle, or lower class These diversities of culture groups are 
interrelated in multiple manners and constitute one amazing aspect of 
the pattern of American civilization 

The other element in oui civilization is the cultural factors that con- 
tribute oneness to the Ameiican people. If there are striking evidences 
of manyness m the Ameiican way of living, there is as convincing proof 
of unity Three centuries of social and political experimentation have re- 
sulted in the development of a democratic form of government, and an 
equity of civic, moral, and spiritual values that symbolizes democracy. 
There are, for instance, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Gettys- 
burg Address, and the Atlantic Charter The separation of church and 
slate IS a principle of paramount importance to which all Americans pay 
allegiance Our people have come under the tiemendous influence of 
science and technology, with the result that our economy has become in- 
cieasingly industrialized, making us more and moie interdependent 
And, in addition, recent woild events, including the atomic bomb, have 
so conspired as to place Ameiica in a position where her people recognize 
then international power, and therefore their world responsibility, in 
helping shape things to come on a global scale Such diveis social trends 
have strengthened the ties that bind our citizens together in cultural 
unity 

America’s political and social achievement may not be regarded, how- 
evei, as a jait accompli On the contrary, this very situation only high- 
lights the dilemma in which the American people are deeply involved 
In order that cultural diversity and unity may operate as an adequate 
interplay of life interests, there must be harmony among culture groups, 
and American citizens must sec that the ideals and values that have made 
America sound in democratic principle are honored in the manifold 
human relationships of our times. These dual responsibilities have not 
been borne with sufficient care to avoid the emergence of serious bleaches 
in the American way of life, 

Intergroup rivalry and intolerance have taken a heavy toll in American 
life The conflict between the Anglo-Americans, who colonized the East- 
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ern seaboard and contributed so much to set the pattern of this country’s 
political, religious, and educational institutions, and non-Anglo peoples 
who entered America in such great numbers during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has many facets. Minority peoples are coming of age as American 
citizens and resent Anglo domination They are hui t by manifestations 
of bigotry and prejudice toward so-called “new” Americans; by discrimi- 
natory practices in employment, housing, health, education, and the 
social amenities of life; and also by social and economic forms of segre- 
gation The continuation of the caste system, after two world wars to 
defend the democratic way of living for all peoples, is a source of bitter 
experience to the Negro people The scapegoat practice of anti-Semitism 
lemains a heavy buiden upon the hcaits of all Jewish Americans Pei- 
sons, who because of coloi, creed, or class distinctions, are subjected to 
social customs oi peisonal behavior that compel them to compiomise 
their sense of self-iespect or to endute a second class status of citizenship, 
are aggiessively countering eveiy manifestation of upper class domina- 
tion Such tensions, occasionally teaching the stage of hysteria and vio- 
lence, are not uncommon occuirences in eveiy cosmopolitan center in the 
United States 

This intcrcultuial conflict is being matched by a complementaiy ten- 
sion within the Amei lean citizen This lattei is the moi e serious seat of 
difficulty Eveiy individual boin and leaiec! in America meets constantly 
with a tradition of social idealism, a piecioiis spiiitual heiilage, summed 
up in the symbol “democracy” It is recoided in vaiious piccepts and 
codes, and is taught to the child in home, school, and chuich, it piesents 
the oughts of social living On the othei hand, theie has sprung up m 
human relationships a disturbing heritage of man’s inhumanity to man 
The symbols, “piejudice,” “disci imination,” and “intolerance,” focus 
those activities that militate against social hainiony These misdeeds are 
also lodged m the minds of Ameiicans This psychological tension be- 
tween what the individual ought to be, and in his better moments wanh 
to be, as a responsible citizen, and what he u as an irresponsible neighbor, 
is tearing at the conscience of an increasing number of Americans This 
IS “the decisive stiuggle” to which Myrdal lefeis in his study of Negro- 
white lelations,’ it focuses the issue on the wide inteicultural front of 
American life as well as ou the inteiiacial sector This same struggle with 

^Gunn.u Myidil, Ati Amcuuiu Diiettiijia The Negiu PiotAeni i/i Afuolccin Deinoc 
nicy, H.irpcr and Brothers Ntw Yoik, 19.14, P 
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Its wider implications has led Karen Homey to lefer to “the neurotic per- 
sonality of our time 

It IS little wonder) therefore, that the responsibilities of American 
citizenship are being rethought today In addition to the searching self- 
analysis to which many individuals are subjecting themselves, social 
scientists are investigating the cultural implications of “the one and the 
many” for all Ameiicans. Recognizing the diveisity of culture groups 
and the need for national unity, what disposition of a citizen’s loyalties 
and energies should be made to ensuie a due protection of the rights of 
his ethnic group and, at the same time, a vigorous expression of Ameri- 
can culture ? A converse side of the inquiry is How shall an individual 
enlist his resources of personality in the dual piivileges of ethnic group 
and American cultuie paiticipation to net him the maximum of moral 
and social satisfaction as a iiee citizen? 

II American Expeiiments in Citizenship 

A review of Ameiican history reveals three significant social endeavors 
to resolve the racial and cultural dilemma These may be desci ibed as the 
techniques of Anglo-conformity, the “melting pot,” and tolerance 

A The Technique of Anglo Confoimity 

The people who settled New England, Viiginia, and the middle colo- 
nies brought their English culture with them The English language, 
law, folkways, schoolbooks and instruction, and the English version of 
the Protestant religion were 1 eestablished m Ameiica and served as a 
foundation for the new woild pattern of life When continental Euro- 
peans began to settle in America, they transplanted their multiform cul- 
tuies— German, Irish, Scandinavian, Dutch, Slav, Italian, and what not 
— to the new soil where they took root and giew In due time the strength 
of the latter began to challenge the piiority of the English tiadition 
Anglo-Americans became alarmed; as early as the beginnings of the na- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson feared that the aliens might project into Ameii- 
can society “their spirit, warp or bias its direction, and render it a heteio- 
geneous, incoheient, distracted mass 

-Karen Homey, The Nernotic Peisomhty of Oiu Time, W W Noiton and Company, 
New York, 1937 

'^Quoted by Male Curci, The Roofs of Amoican Loyalty, Columbia Uiiiveisity Piess, 
New Yoik, 1946, p 69 
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The Anglos took steps to preserve then heritage as the American way, 
They regarded non-white peoples as subordinate classes, non-Protestant 
religions as secondary in the claim of rights and privileges, and non- 
English languages and customs as inferior. The members of minority 
groups were advised in devious ways that they would become acceptable 
citizens as they imitated the speech, mores, and behavior patterns that 
characterized the Anglos Despite these pieachments and because they 
needed to enjoy a sense of group belonging, immigrant peoples segre- 
gated themselves in “cultural islands” in cities, established their foreign 
language newspapers and fraternal organizations, and generally resisted 
Angloization From time to time nativist movements sprang up to curb 
the activities of “hyphenated Americans.” Later, immigration quota sys- 
tems were introduced by Congress Negroes suffered both the social 
handicaps imposed on European immigrants, and a caste condition. 
Americanization came to mean unquestioning conformity to the Anglo- 
Saxon version of what constituted a good citizen. 

This technique of citizenship, in tire first place, denied basic principles 
of the Constitution and demociatic practice It humiliated newcomers 
and robbed developing American culture of unmeasured loyalties and 
insights On the other hand, the method operated on the assumption that 
the Anglo pattern was normative foi all peoples The net outcome was 
the arrest of the forces of growth in the Anglo cultui e as well as of social 
assimilation Nevertheless there are still many old stock Americans who 
cling stubbornly to the practice. 

B The Melting Pot 

Fortunately, the conformist effoit of many well meaning Anglos was 
unable to control the total process of inter cultui al mingling. A more 
subtle influence was working at the center of every community in the 
land. Human beings have many things in common Beneath strange 
languages, appearance, clothes, customs and religions, beat the hearts of 
persons who were bent on getting along together as neighbors. Friendly 
attitudes time and time again established neighborly lappoit, Folks from 
many countries, including old stock Americans, learned to work to- 
gether. They built industries, laid railroad beds, mined coal and ore, ex- 
panded cities, for med labor unions, went to the common polling booth, 
and sometimes attended the same chuich. This was the “melting pot” 
at work in America “We Ameiicans are children of the crucible,” ob- 
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served Theodore Roosevelt. During the First World War President 
Woodrow Wilson called the attention of his fellow Americans to the fact 
that “we are a composite and cosmopolitan people ... of the blood of 
all the nations that are at war.”* 

The process of “melting” established a diffeient tempo with diiferent 
peoples in varying communities The Canadians, the Irish, and the 
French Huguenots were particularly adept at commending themselves 
to members of the dominant group. The first two had the advantage of 
the English language, and the Canadians of a close approximation to the 
American way of life The Huguenots, somewhat different in disposition 
from the Dutch, German, or Scandinavian peoples, yielded their old 
world individuality with striking alacrity. In the large industrial cities 
where highly concentrated groups of foreign language immigrants 
settled, they found it difficult to secure social recognition. However, the 
public school was one of their best friends. The children of the second 
generation learned in the class room and from their playmates what was 
expected of the foreign born in this country The newspaper, the auto- 
mobile, mass labor activity, intermainage, and the snuggling, pervasive 
spirit of democracy aided in the process As youth grew to maturity, they 
surrendered many of their parents’ inheiited folkways, and accommo- 
dated their personal adjustments to the needs of the times 

This give and take of “old” and “new” Americans has not resulted in 
a sterile kind of social merger Many peoples have assimilated the Ameii- 
can way of living. But some have refused to surrender their ethnic or re- 
ligious distinctions; they believe m the personal worth of their particular 
cultural differences and want to perpetuate them Others have been de- 
nied the freedom to give up the social limitations they endure due to 
racial and/or cultural discrimination The “melting pot” is not a final 
answer to the cultural dilemma of the American people " 

C. Tolerance 

The limitations inherent m the two procedures mentioned above and 
the growing disharmony among culture groups in recent years, has led 
many Americans to advocate tolerance as a means for improving human 
relationships Ever since the First World War many minority peoples 
have been rebellious over then lower class, socio-economic condition, and 
^[Cf Thomas D Eliot’s discussion of the "melting pot,” Chapter XVII, Pt I D (15) ] 

^Ibtd , p 72 
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second class citizenship These peoples have lived in this couiuiy two, 
three, or four generations; their demociatic insights have been shaipenecl. 
They know that, given equal oppoitunity, they can do anything on be- 
half o£ the defense of this country in wai oi its nurture in peace, that 
old stock Americans can do Besides, they aie willing to measuie then 
love foi America alongside any manifestation of patiiotism of the favored 
classes They are, therefore, asserting the lights and demanding the op- 
portunities of bona fide citizens 

Many membeis of the dominant culture gioup see the justice of these 
claims They advocate toleration They believe that cultural diffeiences 
should not only be recognized but welcomed in a democratic society, 
Each group should respect the othci and allow the maximum freedom 
of every group to find its own uninhibited way within the American 
pattern This viewpoint, as interpieted by intellectuals, has been called 
“cultmal pluralism 

Despite the populaiity of the “tolerance” appioach, many citizens 
strongly oppose it Eleanoi Roosevelt has condemned the idea, and 
begged foi the substitution of love in human i elationships Ruth Bene- 
dict, refeiring to certain kinds of populai instiuction in public schools, 
remarks, “what we so often intoleiably named the ‘toleiance coutses ‘ 

If one asks any self-respecting person if he wants to be toleiated, the 
fallacy of this pimciple becomes clear It smacks of condescension and 
chanty The teim suggests a condition of “aimed peace ” Peihaps the 
best that can be said for toleiance is that it may seive as a temporary 
policy of association when mtergroup relations me paiticularly tense 
The worst that can be charged is that it is neithei Judeo-Chiistian nor 
demociatic in spirit Duplicity may linger beneath the suiface and be- 
come a less enviable condition than ovei t intolei ance 

III Toward Diversity and Unity m Ameuca 

The pioblem of effective citizenship in America is in large part a cul- 
tural one How shall a person maintain his ethnic group participation 

'’Horace M Kallen, “Democracy vs the Mdung Pot,” The Naiion, Febiuaiy i8, 19151 
pp T90-194, 217-220, also, E George Payne, “Education ind Cultural Plurdlism” in F f* 
Brown and ] S Roucek, One Amema, Prentice Hall, New York, 194^^, Chapter XXIII 
Junk, 1946, pp 14-20 

'^Amouans All Studies tn Intetciihnial Education, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, The National Education Association, Washington, 1942, p 22 
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and at the same time hold pai amount his devotion to the well being of 
the American people? The question resolves itself into an inquiiy as to 
how the diversity of racial, religious, and cultural groups included m the 
American ciicle can get along so as to pieserve the maximum of self- 
autonomy of each gioup and of intercultural integiation as an American 
people An allied problem is, how can citizens change their behavior 
patterns to confoim moie consistently to the kind of demociatic society 
our peoples believe in and desire in their bettei moments ? 

The technique of Anglo confoimity confiims an authoi itai lan social 
hierarchy of dominant and minoiity peoples The melting pot tends, 
where it succeeds, to an undue giving up of cultural differences foi the 
sake of national unity The method of tolerance suggests a position of 
armed truce, laiher than of undei standing and cooperative endeavor 

There is another and a promising appioach to this problem The key 
IS found in the procedure by which Ameiicans met the problem of the 
one and the many politically in the founding of this nation From that 
lead we aie in a position to considei (i) what the social functions of an 
American citizen are, (2) what intergroup lights and responsibilities aie 
involved in the piesent situation, and (3) what inteipeisonal privileges 
and duties lesult fiom these considei ations 

A The Principles of Citizenship 

Carl L Becker has icminded us that “the central pioblem of all po- 
litical philosophy and practice [is] the pioblem of the one and the many 
—the difficulty being to reconcile the desirable liberties of the individual 
with the necessaiy power of government in such a way as to do justice 
as well as may be to the desiies and the inteicsts of all individuals and 
classes m society 

The fi amers of the Constitution faced seveial pioblems in lesolving 
their dilemma Basically, it was one of distiibuting with equality the 
human privileges and obligations inherent 111 the development oi a po- 
litical demociacy Definitions of balanced loles had to be worked out in 
three sets of relations those between the individual citizen and his gov- 
ernment, those between the executive, legislative, and the judicial y 
branches of government, and those between “states rights” and the rights 
of the fedei al govei nment 

'^Carl L Becker, Fieedom and Responsibility in the Ameucan IVtiy of Life, Alfred A 
Knopf, New York, 1945, p 3 
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The meaas by which these ends were accomplished are well known. 
The idea of absolute human rights was rejected, a principle of political 
compromise was substituted. A series of checks and balances were in- 
troduced to provide for a fit workmg relation between the individual 
and his government and between the various agencies of the government. 
For instance, an individual must yield a measure of personal freedom 
in order to enjoy the benefits of a well conceived society, in return for 
which the government adopted a Bill of Rights as a pledge of protection 
for Its citizens For every fieedom a citizen enjoys, there is a matched re- 
sponsibility By way of illustration : if the state confers on a person the 
right of free speech, he cannot abuse this privilege by slandering another 
person. If he does, the government will hold him responsible 

Or, one may consider the check and balance principle in the division 
of functions of the thiee branches of government Still other safeguards 
protect the interests of individuals, and guard the powers of the majority 
lest they infringe unfairly upon any minority group Similar safeguards 
operate as between the states of the union and the federal government 

The democratic piinciples adopted by our forebears in the eighteenth 
century political situation can afford guidance to us in the twentieth 
century social situation. What about a more effective procedure for deal- 
ing with the racial and cultmal relationships that threaten the democratic 
way of life today ? An adequate method must meet two types of situa- 
tion In terms of the multiplicity of culture groups in this country, there 
IS need for an apportionment of group rights and responsibilities that 
guarantee the protection of each subculture, the free interplay of sub- 
cultures, and the well being of American society as a whole On the basis 
of personal relations within a group, between gioups, and as citizens, 
there is need for consideration of the correlative privileges and duties of 
each individual, of whatever race, creed, class, or national origin, in his 
own rights as a person, in his enlistment m a paiticular culture group, 
and in his association with others to make up the American people 

B. The Balance of Intergroup Rights and Responsibilities 

Consider, first, the need for pieserving the well being of American so- 
ciety as a whole. Culturally conceived, the end to be sought is “one nation 
indivisible ” It is unnecessary to catalogue the social values that all in- 
telligent Americans devoutly desire. They have been suggested in the 
Bill of Rights and summarized well in the monograph, The Purposes oj 
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’Education in American Democracy ® Take, for instance, the rights of 
non-Caiicasian minorities Ask any Negro, Indian, or Oriental American, 
who IS conversant with the problems of his people, what they want as 
participants in American democracy Invariably he will reply that they 
desire to throw oil all conditions contributing to second class citizenship 
They want freedom to compete on an equal basis with whites for jobs, 
upgrading in jobs, the free selection of place and nature of residence, edu- 
cation, franchise, and so on. They are quick to charge that, if they are to 
share these rights, the dominant culture group must assume primary re- 
sponsibility for changing social conditions Such agencies as real estate 
boards, chambers of commerce, church boaids, and conservative political 
blocs need to loosen conventions, mores, and laws that support discrimi- 
nation It IS imperative that all Caucasian gioups join forces with Negro, 
Oriental American, and Indian groups, and bring every legitimate eco- 
nomic, social, political, and legal pressure upon public opinion to hasten 
the work of the leconstructive forces of social change Only by such 
measures can the integrity of the Amei ican people be maintained. 

What about the rights of culture groups to perpetuate themselves, and 
ihcir responsibility to engage in intergroup associations that are mutually 
advantageous ? Some minority ethnic gioups prefer to yield their identity 
to the American mainstream of life That is their privilege Otheis wish 
to retain a measure of group distinction This trend is particularly ap- 
parent in many of the religious groups Such peoples should be en- 
couraged in then endeavor Cultural difference is a major determinant 
in the vigor of American civilization. Granting this fact, every group 
must subordinate some of its wishes to the welfare of other groups, 
and be content to seek a compromise set of social purposes, if all are to 
function freely in an intei dependent social order. 

Minority groups have real responsibilities m an intergroup society. If 
Negroes, for instance, want freer job upgrading opportunities, they must 
qualify for these rights If the Mexican American group desires to be 
accepted, its members must learn the American way of becoming accept- 
able Those people who wish to be desiied in any social situation, must 
needs become desirable persons. The “chip on the shoulder” attitude of 
some minority group members is not to be wondeied at, consideiing the 
way that they are frequently shoved aiound or persecuted, but it is not 

“Published by Education Policies Commission, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D C, 1938 
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a conlnbutor to democratic group behavior Such conduct is not to be 
confused with well oideied pressuie group efioits, which are frequently 
essential in the improvements of human relationships It costs the same 
apprenticeship in self-discipline and in social sensitivity foi minority 
members as for those of the majority group, if eithci would excel m the 
human skills of democracy 

Minority groups owe a certain responsibility to the wishes of the domi- 
nant group, if these desiies aie reasonable and democi atically supported 
The American people have built up a code of social etiquette ovei a 
period of thiee centuries that is quite generally standardized It is safe to 
say that middle class Anglo people have set the standard m nearly every 
particular^" Peoples whose pnmaiy vehicle of discourse is a non-English 
language, who cling to old woild table manners and folkways, who are 
not thrifty or atti active in then personal appeal ance, aie peisona non 
grata in most Anglo-American circles The cultuie of the latter is not 
going to give way m these paiticulais Non-Anglos must make the 
change if they are to avoid suffering or at least a measure of social handi- 
cap ’’ Theie is one hitch in the logic of this position the “well-behaved” 
Negio cannot pass — yeti 

If a minority group chooses to retain ceitain social tiaits that do not 
confoim to middle class Ameiican behavioi, it should be fice to do so 
So long as these folkways do not deny the principles of democracy, they 
should be recognized by the American people They should even be de- 
fended as an aspect of the group’s right to be culturally different If, for 
instance, orthodox Jews, Mennonites, Quakers, Ameiican Indians, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Conscientious Objectors, or any othei group, wish 
to perpetuate non-conformist folkways, they should simply count the 
social cost and act accoidingly Frankness and undei standing, which is 
two way in nature, contributes directly to the dissolution of many sore 
spots in intcicultuial lelations They also add to the enrichment of Amer- 
ican cultuie 

^'Comment by Ralph T Flewellmg 

This paper presents a brilliant analysis of the tensions in the uiteuacial situation As 1 
went through the paper making marginal criticisms, I found them all piactieally answered 
in the closing pages With all his enthusiasm foi the “under dog” and hib hatred of 
diseiiininatniv practices against "new” Americans, the author is caieful to emphasize the 
necessity for the "new” American to adapt himself to his environment This is a point 
which IS often undei emphasizcil 

'^'^Genaal Education in a Flee Society, Report of the Harvard Cnmmittee on General 
Education, Har\aKl Univeisity Picss, Cambiidge, 194*5, p 35 
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Where lutergroup conflict persists, gioups which are involved must 
learn how to discipline their membeis’ feelings and bring to the situa- 
tion a will to agieement Each party to the situation needs to learn how 
to balance freedom and responsibility If any group resorts to absolute 
rights, It depends upon coercion and psychological warfare to gam its 
ends, thus destioying the sinews of the Ameiican way To negotiate m 
a spirit of openmindedness and goodwill, and to leconcile social differ- 
ences by arbitiation, is a difficult ait to learn as all Americans know full 
well, but it IS also a priceless art as American political history documents 
so convincingly When Americans adopt such action in any situation 
involving social tensions, they support the cutting edge of our democratic 
heritage 

C The Balance of Interpersonal Privileges and Duties 

Persons aie the lesponsible membeis of culture groups What is then 
paiLiculai role in the social and cultural milieu that is America Culture 
groups have rights and lesponsibihties in a demociacy, so have their 
members This is the cue that prohiises a way to answer this question, 

Human beings are alike in biological and psychological functioning 
Every peison has certain basic psychic needs that must be somewhat 
satisfied, if he is to 1 emam a fit membei of society These needs include 
the desiie to belong emotionally to the cultuie gioup, the desiie to find 
peisonal security in the group, and the desiie to shaie in expansive ex- 
periences in the gioup way of living The feeling of belonging contrib- 
utes the value of social lecogmtion; security, the values of social accept- 
ance and status; and new experience, the value of a sense of personal de- 
velopment among peers Stated negatively, eveiy person seeks to avoid 
aloneness, insecuiity, and boiedom These, if suffeied long, lead to pei- 
sonality bieakdown 

Amciican culture groups afford then membeis multiple ways of satis- 
fying these basic buman desires The structure of personality in the 
nature of desires and satisfactions, attitudes and values, beliefs and skills, 
affoid It a pattern as involved, distinctive, and subtle as the network of 
forces making up the pattern of the cultural gioup That is, an Anglo 
American, Italian American, Jewish Ameiican — to name only a few — 
repiesents specific qualities of expeiieiice and paiticular traits of person- 
ality, in so fai as he has identified himself with the way of life of his 
ethnic group Siibcultuies condition the personality of members 111 terms 
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of the kinds of interests, beliefs, and activities that give them self-identity 
and purpose For instance, an Anglo Ameiican acquires feelings, atti- 
tudes, and habits of Anglo dominance, a member of a minority group 
takes on traits of submission, in so far as he and his gioup yield to Anglo 
control. The quality of dominance of a peison subservient to the Anglo 
group but favored in his gioup association above members of the Negro 
gioup, let us say, is of a different blend flora that of the Anglo; and the 
nature of the submission tiait of the former, who is unclei Anglo domi- 
nance, IS distinctive from tliat of the menibei of the Negro group, In- 
numerable illustrations could be examined in the involved social hier- 
archy of culture groups in America In biief, Americans are to be under- 
stood as “peisons-in-culture,” to use Robeit S. Lynd’s phiase i’- They are 
really persons-in-multiple-cultures and leflect a wide lange of cultural 
differences in attitudes, belief, and behavioi 

These acute personality diftciences aie chiefly responsible for the dis- 
ease of piejudice that is so viiulent m this countiy. Ingioup members 
look at outgroup membeis through the coloied glasses of chauvinistic 
group expel lence Intercultural conflicts are also inteipeisonal conflicts, 
in which the forces of frustration and aggiession opeiate both ways be- 
tween persons. Individuals learn prejudice fiom two souices, fiist, from 
the Ameiican way of living in which ceitain types of social disciimina- 
tion have been firmly planted, second, fiom embiLteiing intergroup and 
economic tensions that aiise m the community, and in which individuals 
suffer hurt personalities When the needs foi belonging, security, and 
self-development aie not met m conflict situations, persons become 
thwarted, giving use to fiustiation, lesentment and the increase of preju- 
dice Conditions of aggression and countei -aggiession due to social preju- 
dice always woisen when racial and culture gioups arc faced with acute 
competition foi jobs, housing and the basic needs of social sui vival These 
abnormal conditions are characteristic of oui time 

One way out of these untowaid conditions is for every American citi- 
zen to leexamine his own privileges and duties as a citizen in the Ameri- 
can scene He will find that this check and balance approach has refer- 
ence to interpersonal lelations (i) within his own culture group, (2) 
between himself and membeis of other cultuie gioups, and (3) between 
himself and his fellow citizens, making up "one nation indivisible.” For 

^lEobert S Lynd, Knowledge foi W/iat?, Princeton University Picss, Piinceton, I939i 
P 24 
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every right or freedom he insists upon, he will be faced with a corres- 
ponding duty or obligation To regard one without the acceptance of 
the other is to contribute to the breakdown of human relations He who 
accepts both roles paves the way for the satisfaction of his fundamental 
psychic needs. 

For instance, a person who practices cultural dominance needs to 
evaluate the real outcomes of this manner of behavior, what it does to 
his own ego to distort it as well as to the hurt of less privileged persons. 
The Anglo American should bring himself to the position where he 
recognizes the value of diverse personality traits in subcultures, respects 
these persons for their unique worth and as equals, and wills to cooper- 
ate with them as such persons for the benefits of the inclusive commu- 
nity. Members of the dominant culture must take ceitain primary steps 
of correction before outgroup individuals are free to fulfil their fondest 
hopes for themselves and this country This responsibility is paiticularly 
apparent in the area of social and economic planning in the community. 

Non-Anglos have their ledgei of privileges and obligations to balance. 
It should be said in fairness that many evidences of their frustration, 
aggression, and withdrawal, will fade out as soon as these individuals are 
free from discriminatory practices in community life But they also need 
to become literate m English, at home m the institutions that make de- 
mocracy a working social order, and dedicated to the survival values of 
the American way At the same time, they should take personal pride 
in their cultural hetitage as vouchsafed to them through family and 
church No minority people in our time has given such remarkable evi- 
dence of the powers of personal mobility and willingness to make drastic 
ad|ustments under the most frustrating conditions in ordei to pieserve 
this individual American integrity, as have Japanese Americans since 
Pearl Harbor 

Every citizen has two major social loyalties and corresponding sets 
of values These aie his attachments to his culture gioup and to the 
American people Howevei strong his affinities may be in his particular 
ethnic associations, he is not an efficient citizen until his sense of belong- 
ing to America and his love for those qualities that make America rich 
in human values, exceed in vigor attitudes of belonging within his se- 
lective group “ There is ample room for both attachments in eveiy man, 

"^[For further discussion of this point, sec the pdper by Simon Greenberg (Chapter XLI) 
md Stewart G Cole’s comment thereto ] 
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woman, and child. An orchestia has its “oiganic” parts, each of which 
provides its own paiticular and inimitable scoie, but when they play to- 
gethei they furnish a haimony that is moie valuable than the sum of the 
parts and that is the crowning work of the musical creation 

American democracy has still to achieve its finest haimony of subcul- 
tures Theie aie obstacles that eveiy American can help to clear away 
The thing-aspects of oui civilization need to be brought into subjection 
to the world of good human relationships Opportunities foi inteipei- 
sonal associations that disregard racial, lehgious, ethnic, and socioeco- 
nomic differences need to be increased in community life Such meetings 
need to be so informal as to make peisons of vaiious cultuul back- 
grounds understanding of each othei, neighboily, and therefoie cooper- 
ative in community sei vices Such individuals as live this way should re- 
ceive heightened prestige value by chinch, school, government. Such 
leaders should encouiagc a climate of opinion in which ciuzens will 
feel self-condemned if they continue to huit minoiiiy group individuals 

There will remain a noimal place m this country for dominant ant! 
submissive behavioi But it must not continue to follow lacial and ciil- 
tuial lines Dominance and submission should become the ihythmic 
poles of social behavioi of eveiy Ameiican citizen An individual func- 
tions fitly 111 a social dcmociacy in so fai as he acquiies a balance between 
the exercise of light and duty in the diversified loles included in oui so- 
ciety The fieedom to be what a person wants to be affoids him the 
privilege of becoming self-aggressive, the responsibility to express that 
fieedom within the restraints imposed by his neighbor’s right to fieedom 
poses the role of compiomise and submission This is the priceless op- 
poitunity available to the American citizen and u is the golden rule of 
Ameiican demociacy'* 

‘'Comiiit-nt b\ J StE,w^^t Buigess 

Tluit is little to eniicize in Doetor Colt s suttment of .urns The mtthucK ot reaching j 
better set ol relatiunships arc, however, couthul very largely m hortatory terms It seems 
tioeibttiil whether appc,il to reason, necessity, anel cthieil impel atives, art the most cl 
icetive ways of tlianging utitucles which aic so stiongly tmbecicitel in eustom ami so 
leinforeed bv emotion 

The peisonil expeiicnec of ehiltlren in the intci action .intl jesponsc of a clemoerititally 
oigani/.cil classroom, tlie sense ol unity cleuved by those of vaiious i.ices and creeds who. 
as members ot i labor union colhborate in meeting common problems, the enlistment of 
those cif \ moils i.icial anil cultural groups, in community enterprises, would seem to be 
mine potent meins ol bringing ibout the unity Doetoi Cole advoe.ites, than the very logical 
insistence on what ittitLides the maioiity "must" modify intl vvliat changes ot behavior 
the mmuiities “must” achieve 
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IV Some Inipltcattom for International Unity 

The pioblem of lethinking the concept of citizenship in terms of a 
social and cultural approach to Ameiican demociacy has its counteiparc 
in the problem of citizenship foi “one world ” If the viewpoint presented 
in this article has merit, then the following pioblems piesent themselves 
for critical study in the economically, politically, and culturally intei de- 
pendent WQild into which all men are bemg lapidly usheied 
A If there is to be “one world” for mankind, all peoples must leain 
how to participate, in a sense of meaningful political citizenship in this 
one world Such paiticipation, in order that all persons and nations le- 
main fiee and lesponstble, should have to be conceived and carried out 
m terms of demociatic purpose and pioceduic This would mean that 
the pioblem of the one (one world) and the many (many persons and 
nations) should have to be met somewhat iii the manner worked out by 
the Founding Fathers of the United States of America 
B If there is to be “one world” foi mankind, all peoples must learn 
how to participate in a sense of meaningful socioeconomic citizenship 
in this one woild This would mean that the forces of social and eco- 
nomic contiol locally and internationally should have to be so organized 
as to avoid setting up oi abetting class and caste fixities of status for any 
individuals, social groups, or nations whatsoevei, and so as to provide 
for the freest movement of individuals, groups, and nations, so that they 
may use m the socio-economic scale of human relationships as lapidly as 
self-mitiative and democratic social circumstances peimit 
C If there is to be “one world” for mankind, all peoples must learn 
hoAV to participate in a sense of meaningful social and ciiltiii al citizenship 
m this one world This would mean that the citizens of the world should 


The writer of this \aliuible pjpei has the same difficulty most (jt us do — the clear 
definition of what the essentials of the Ameiicin Way in 1947 arc Unlike Russia vve do 
not grant complete “cultural autonomy” while dictating the economic uul political pat- 
tern to which dll must conform There aie, howcvci^ minimum essentials on whieh we 
jirofesb to agree, and areas of individual and group autonomy which we jirofess to respect 
Our practice in both areai is a long way from oui piofcssions Even the definitions of these 
minimum essentials and the delimitation of die areas of individual tand group autonomy 
under present day conditions are not clear A satisfactory concept of citizenship awaits 
these definitions No doubt the above described processes ol group collaboiation in school, 
labor union, and the community, oi similar modes of human coopciation, will gradually 
make clear to us through human c\pcrieiicc the essentials ol the Amciican Wav of To- 
morrow 
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Inti odnctton 

1947 IS the fifty-first year of the atomic age— foi it was in 1896 that 
Henri Becquerel came upon the phenomenon of radioactivity in ura- 
nium During this half centuiy, the human race has made unwittingly 
elaborate prepaiations for suicide on an heroic scale At woik today is 
a modern version of the same forces which led to the decline and dis- 
solution of bygone cultuies, each of which in turn evolved from the 
decimated natuial and social resources of antecedent eias. The utter 
tragedy is that this time another civilization is unlikely to inherit what 
IS left of our cultural estate, for the modern atomic weapon of self- 
destruction can annihilate life in its present form, and viitually disinte- 
grate the physical and chemical oigamzation of our planet. 

The universally chaotic state of modern human affairs necessitates a 
mastery and mtegiation of the sum total of available knowledge in the 
natural and social sciences The enormous complexity of the subject 
matter under consideiation is staggeiing To deal with it adequately has 
appaiently not been within the ken even of gioups of diveisely named 
scholars. As for isolated specialists, their intellectual insulation tends to 
lead them, howevei well mtentioned, into the error of 1 educing the 
most complicated of problems to the sphere with which each is best quali- 
fied to deal, relegating to other aspects of the situation a subsidiaiy role 
Cognizant of this very human tendency, it is appropriate to stale a view- 
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point which may serve as an. academic springboard for the critical judg- 
ment of my eminent colleagues. I edge even towaid this limited objec- 
tive with tiepidation, because of the highly contioversial nature of the 
theoretical considerations upon which ray thesis is to be developed 

With the foregoing considerations m mind, may I ask you to waive 
your interest, only temporaiily, in the many intricate phases of oui dis- 
integrating culture, so that we may review what is known about the 
psychological behavior of the human being, who now finds himself m a 
dire dilemma — a dilemma, which stems not only directly fiom his own 
cuirent vast misconception and mishandling of the affairs of man, but 
also indtiectly fiom Frankcnstein-hke forces that have been evolved and 
multiplied by each succeeding phase of civilization as a byproduct of our 
social culture itself This approach to the problem obviously does not seek 
to minimize 01 detract fiom the importance of the catastrophic role 
which political, religious, and socio-economic factors, pei se, have played 
in the genesis of aimed oi ideological warfare It is well to remember, 
however, that wars are fought not only with gunpowder, but also with 
emotional ammunition Certainly, the scientific evidence gives one 
reason to believe that the stiuctuie of the personality, the disturbances 
to which It IS subject, and the psychological forces which contribute to 
its development are stiucturally related to international tensions, Al- 
though the postulates of psychodynamics have been largely accepted out- 
side the field of medicine and psychiatry, they have been twisted to the 
service of propaganda for the purpose of manipulating the emotions of 
individuals and masses They could be applied to educational enlight- 
enment with the ultimate aim of achieving certain fundamental changes 
in the human psyche {t.e , the personality) that look towaid the abolition 
of some of the causes of human conflict. 

In the light of the foiegoing considerations, there are well defined limi- 
tations to the psychological approach to the problem of international ten- 
sions It IS in this spirit, therefore, that the author presents a psychological 
viewpoint, from which one may study what appears to be an important 
aspect of the total picture 

This paper is divided into three main paits The first is concerned with 
the theoretical aspects of Fiend’s dynamic concept of the peisonality 
structuie and of the psychological mechanisms to which it is subject- 
all of which have been elucidated through psychoanalysis The second 
discusses the bearing of these psychodynamic data on war. The third 
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part attempts to deal in a piactical way with the application of what is 
known about human psychological processes to the problem at hand 
The first part of the manuscript has been dealt with tn extenso. The 
rfason is that relatively few individuals have the opportunity to study 
Freud’s observations with the same scholarly approach that they devote 
to fields moie closely related to their own mteicsts Moreover, the de- 
velopment of my thesis depends wholly on a comprehensive undei stand- 
ing of Freud’s psychodynamic piinciples The publications of those who 
have essayed to inteipiet Fieud’s postulates disclose so many conflicting 
versions that it seems essential to bring his observations into shaip focus 
at the risk of devoting relatively too much attention to what is merely a 
prelude to my piincipal thesis 


I 

The Psychodynamics of Personality Stnicune 
Obseivations Relative to the Psychological Aspects of Warfaie 

Einstetn-Fieiui Coiiespondence ’ On July 30, 1932, at the behest of The 
International Institute of Intellectual Coopeiation of the League of Na- 
tions, Albeit Einstein wiote Sigmund Ficud a lengthy lettei in which 
he asked, among othei things, “How is it possible foi the 1 tiling minoi ity 
to force the masses to obscive a pin pose which lewaids them only with 
siifleiing and loss ^ Do hatied and destiuction satisfy an innate hu- 
man diive which oidinaiily lemains latent, but which can easily be 
aroused and intensified to the point of mass psychosis ? And is it possible 
to inodity human psychic development in such a way as to produce an 
increasing lesistaiice to these psychoses of hatied and destruction'”’ 

In reply, Fieud said, in pait, “You aie amazed that it is so easy to in- 
fect men with the wai level, and you surmise that man has in him an 
active instinct foi hatied and destiuction, amenable to such stimulations 
I entiiely agree with you I believe in the existence of this instinct and 
have been lecenily at pains to study its manifestations when a na- 
lion IS summoned to engage m war, a whole gamut of human motives 
may respond to this appeal, high and low motives, some openly avowed, 

■^Alheri Hmstcm jml Sinmvinil tiLud, “Why W.u^' No 2 ot \n Intiinational Sciiis of 
Opin Letters, Intonitional Institute of Intdlectuil Co()]itration, Leigue of Nations, Pans, 

1933 
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others slurred over . . Musiirg on the alrocities recorded on history’s 
page, we feel that the ideal motive has often served as a camouflage for 
the lust of destruction, sometimes, as with the ciuelties of the Inquisition 
It seems that, while the ideal motives occupied the foiegiound of con- 
sciousness, they drew theii strength from the dcstiuctive instincts sub- 
meiged in the unconscious 

. Conflicts of inteiest between man and man ai e resolved, m prin- 
ciple, by the recourse to violence It is the same in the animal kin°-dom 
from which man cannot claim exclusion; nevertheless, men are also 
pione to conflicts of opinion, touching, on occasion, the loftiest peaks of 
abstract thought, which seem to call for settlement by quite anothei 
method, This refinement is, however, a late development . There is 
but one sure way of ending war and that is the establishment, by com- 
mon consent, of a cential contiol which shall have the last word in every 
conflict of interests . . . complete suppression of man’s aggressive ten- 
dencies IS not in issue, what we may try is to divcit it into a channel othei 
than that of warfare.” 

Report of Committee on War Ptophylaxis In 19:55 a Committee on 
War Prophylaxis, under the auspices of The Netherlands Medical 
Society, issued a document in the same vein. In part it leads as follows 

We psychiatrists, whose duty it is to investigate the normal and diseased 
mind, and to serve mankind with our knowledge, feel impelled to ad- 
dress a serious word to you m our quality of physicians It seems to us that 
there is m the world a mentality which entails grave dangers to mankind, 
leading as it may to an evident war psychosis As in all things 
human, psychological factors play a very important part m the compli- 
cated problems of war If war is to be prevented, the nations and their 
^ leaders must understand their own attitude toward war By self-knowl- 
edge a world calamity may be prevented 

Therefore, we draw your attention to the following 

I There is a seeming contradiction between the conscious individual 
aversion to war and the collective preparedness to wage war, This is 
explained by the fact that the behavior, the feelings, the thoughts of an 
independent individual are quite different from those of a man who 
forms part of a collective whole Civilized twentieth century man still 
possesses strong, fierce and destiuctive instincts, which have not been 
sublimated, or only partly so, and which break loose as soon as the com- 
munity to which he belongs feels itself threatened by danger. The un- 
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conscious desire to give rein to the primitive instinct not only without 
punishment but even with reward, furthers in a great measure the pre- 
paredness of war It should be realized that the fighting instinct, if well 
directed, gives energy for much tliat is good and beautiful. But the same 
instinct may create chaos if it breaks loose from all restraint, making use 
of the greatest discoveries of the human intellect . 

Man, within the memoiy of lecorded history, has been at great pains to 
acquire “civilization ” For reasons, which psychoanalysis has elucidated, 
the more “civilized” he has become, the more loath he has been to admit 
that in so far as his instincts aie concerned he is not significantly removed 
from the animals fiom which he evolved It was in an attempt to under- 
stand the natuie of these piimeval instincts and the role which they play 
in the structure of the pei sonality and m the relations between individu- 
als that Freud developed his basic postulates 

Status of Freudian Concept in Relation to Present Thesis 

The Freudian concept of psychodynamics consists of certain theo- 
retical constructs through which it has been possible to systematize the 
factual evidence concerned with the genesis and evolution of the person- 
ality m health and disease. The methods of psychoanalysis have disclosed 
a consistent and close cooidinalion of theoiy and fact Thus, a few factual 
observations were accounted foi originally by the Freudian hypothesis, 
e g , the disappeai ance of hystei ical symptoms after the patient has gained 
insight into the significance of unconscious childhood tiaumata These 
theories m turn suggested new methods and areas of investigation, which 
led to disclosuie of fuithet data As a result, Fieud and others have un- 
covered a vast an ay of scientific evidence, which has validity that is in- 
dependent of the ultimate fate of certain aspects of the Fieudian thesis. 
As a mattei of fact, Freud himself constantly extended and revised his 
original postulates as newly acquired evidence demanded As it stands 
now, his work can be used to advantage as an important point of de- 
paiture from which to explore the vast unknown area in this field For 
our moic immediate putposes, Freud’s theories are advanced fai enough 
to serve as a fiim basis foi the elaboration of my thesis 

Heredttanal and Enm oninental Aspects of InsUncU and Psyche. If 
pcisonality and chauictei aie dctcimmed at conception by ancestial heii- 
tage, one is justified in abandoning any effort to impiove our ciicum- 
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stances All of the more recent advances in the theory and practice of 
psvchodynamics indicate, however, that the evidence is contraiy to this 
fatalistic view Freud agrees that man acquired ce.ta.n innate strivings 
01 instinctual urges somewhere duiing the course of h.s phylogenetic 
histoiy. We know nothing of these he. editary inst. nets except in the foi m 
m which they have been molded ih.ough eaily childhood experiences 
Whereas it is cleai that these inheiited instinctual eneigies condition the 
behavioi and thought content of the individual, it has been demonstiated 
amply that these tendencies and then oveil cxpiessions aie modified sig- 
nificantly by childhood experiences The behavioi of the human organ- 
ism IS determined largely thiough euvu oilmen tal as well as biological 
means These and other considerations indicate that the biological and 
psychological development of the individual are fused within the pe.son- 

ality stmeture 

Freud’s studies indicate that the mind contains fiagments of phyletic 
origin-an aichaic inheutance, which chaits the oiganism’s ability and 
tendency to follow a ceitain liencl of evolutional y and individual de- 
velopment, and to react with a specific pattern ol behavior m i espouse 
to a given stimulus The lesultmg individual cliflei cnees in behavioi are 
a mattei of common knowledge, and lepicscnt what may be icgaideci 
as heieditanal constitutional chai actei islics, which include unconscious 
memoiy tiaces of the expeiienccs of piecedmg gcncialions Fieud does 
not deny, theicfoie, the impoitance of the hcieditaiy lactoi, stiessed by 
traditional psychologists, but he has added something pcitment to the 
plasticity of the human psyche — a point which is paiticulaily impoilant 
for our discussion of the possibility of human change thiough education. 

Dynamic Stiuctuic ol the Peisonahiy 

We turn now to a moie detailed constdciation of Fi cud’s discoveries, 
which resulted in a piactical method ioi studying the lunctinnal oigan- 
ization of the mind, and in om present unclerstaiiding of the dynamic 
structure of the pcisonality Fieud distinguished between ihiee function- 
ally differentiated, but intimately intcgiated divisions of ihe mental ap- 
paiatus, to which he lefeiied clesci iptively as the id, ego, and ntpaego. 

The Id Freud conceived ol the id as a piimiuve, quasi picincliviclual 
poition of the psyche, which is chatged with psychobiological eneigy 
by heieditaiy instinctual needs to which it gives cxpicssion in a chaotic 
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[ashion. Dealing as Ik; was wiili funilumal bcLivini i.uhei than anatom- 
ical structure, he tiaeed the oii.um (il ilitse insiinets back to, but not mm' 
ihetissues and oigans ul tin b(»i> wheme they seemed to arise. Psycho- 
analytic studies ()1 the Iiiikikui.iI liehavitii of the id have disclosed that 
It IS comprised at auiliadnutt v mMiueliul impulses, whieh are not m 
liatmoiiy with eath uiIk i tn w iiii the [diysical anti stieial leahttes ol the 
cttemahvmld. I'lCiid's tiaia iiKiuaie ili.ii the msimctual impulses stem- 
ming from the id give Iisi Kiilie two mam emillietiiigstteamsofpsycho- 
liological ciicigy, wliieh ate that.unn.sliially eniisinieLive and destnic- 
, live in nature. The umsiuuiivi mstiiuis ol the baby me eonceined 
j purely with staving aliti jileasuie and stlf-gratihcation In opiposition 
‘ lotheconstructive iiistiiuis an those whieli aic clestiuciive. They mani- 
tot themselves oveiilv duiing the initial stages ol development in un- 
provoked fill)’ and iiMiional ouihuisis of ei nelly. Latei on m life 
tbt existence is geuei.ilK inttned mme mdiieelly, because of the 
superimpositioii ol [isyebuli nasal eoiUiol mechani.sms Fiend's observa- 
tions led him to eoiiehitle liiiaUv that ail mstmelual eneigies precipitate 
within the mdivuhial a slate ot ‘'tension," wdiieli peisists until iheit giati- 
ficalion IS achieved. Siiui ilu luij.unsin a|)[s<nently iieiceives a diminu- 
tion of tension as |deasui.ili!e .iml .i use ol itnsioii as painful, the fluctua- 
tions 111 tcnsKiii eicate .i st i u s < d jikaMiie-pnin I et lings, which t.ike pait 
intheregulation (il allul (lie .u 1 1 vines of the [isyt hie nppauitus Theten- 
Jcncy,onlhe whole, IS to ktt p iht si.iieol icnsion at a low level 
The child at bulb beli.ivi s ( sscniMlly in accoidaiiee wiih the limction 
ofitsid, the msuiKiual staviiigts nl wbieh .seek disehaige Fieud believes 
that the primitive levc 1 ai uhnli the id limetions i.s devoid of anysenseof 
time and .space In othci wouls, il we wcie eomplelely at the mercy of 
the id, we would leinaiu mmiat uic and uueivili/ed and live in a timc- 
lessworldot imnietliale sinstn \ igiaiilicalion oi di.scomfoit. 

TkEgo As the id conn s into eoiuuet with the oulci woild thiough 
the sensory appaiaius ,iiul U.u ns somcilung td the physical and social 
environment, a pai i ol n 1 m, , unc-s modifkel into the ego. The ego con- 
shtiHe,5what \vc oidiiianls ihink ol ms ihe sell, and in it is geneiated 
t ^phenomenon of imivv kuimk ss. llic ego is ihe agency which copes 
"'itji reality . Ihiough u { hccoiucawaie ol space and time. In this ca- 
pacity it functions as ilu sense oigiin oi the whole mental apparatus, 
niEcliating perceptions ol tlu t, xtcinal woild as well as excitations which 
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originate within the intenoi of the mind In the fulfilment of this task, 
the ego inteiposes between desire and action the piocrastinating factor 
of thought, during which it sizes up a given situation from the residues 
of Its experience. The lesult may be that the pileasuie pimciple, by which 
the id IS wholly motivated, is replaced by the reality piinciple, which 
promises greater security and success by modifying those tendencies 
■which, if unchecked, would occasion conflict with external reality, In any 
event, the ego attempts to attain the maximal gratification of the in- 
stinctual demands stemming fiom the id consistent with its knowledge 
of reality In shoit, the ego is that pait of the personality and mental ap- 
paratus, which by a process of selection and contiol, mtcgiates and modi- 
fies the otherwise uniestrained primitive demands and tendencies of the 
id It discharges part of this responsibility consciously and part uncon- 
sciously 

The Supetego. The functions of the ego are lelated to and ultimately 
integrated with those of the superego, which constitutes the highest 
mental evolution of modern man The superego is what is commonly 
known as the conscience, and is the chief loice making foi the maturity 
of the individual The superego is the last of the three pai Is of the psycho- 
logical appaiatiis to differentiate It exeits a censoimg function over the 
ego, which has to contend with the id tendencies, on the one hand, and 
those of the superego, on the othei The supeiego lepresents the social 
contiol mechanism within the individual It embodies the code ol society 
originally represented by parental authoiity The superego comes into 
being by a piocess of inirojection through which the child mcorpoiates 
the authority of the paients within its own psychological structure. It 
becomes equipped thus to act m accordance with mnei inhibitions and 
orders instead of external ones Freud has obseived that the superego 
accounts for the existence m every individual of a self-iegulating oi self- 
restrictive force, which is indispensable foi maintenance of the social 
ordei The supeiego of the child is not merely built up out of the be- 
havioi and attitudes of the parents, but rather on the model of the 
parents’ supeiego The newly developed superego takes ovei the content 
of the lattei, and thus becomes the vehicle of tiadition (or “traditional 
values”) Factors contiibuting to the development of the superego are, 
therefoie, of special importance in the study of pioblcms concerned with 
the education and social behavior of man, Since the inner assimilation 
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of the social code is relatively limited, the superego becomes only partially 
independent of external reinforcement in the foim of admonition or 
threats of punishment It may be inferred that without the fear of pun- 
ishment, the behavior of the majority of individuals would exhibit more 
anti-social tendencies than they do in practice On the other hand, it 
should be noted that feat of punishment, per se, engenders countei re- 
actions of aggression on the part of the individual The superego reflects 
necessaiily all of the ambiguities and pioblems of the society aftei which 
It lb modeled Thus, the social code which is taken over by the child might 
involve traits resulting in violent nationalism, the ultimate consequences 
of which are the very same destiuctive attitudes that the superego is sup- 
posed to hold in check It follows that the functioning of the superego 
cannot be identified mechanically with ethics The superego is the 
psychological agency through which moial distinctions are achieved, but 
It does not in itself guarantee the truth of falsity of moral ideas The 
lattei cannot be decided in exclusively psychological terms 

Dynamic Interpretation of the Conflict Situation 

Id, ego, and sapet ego Although moial concepts, as such, aie developed 
within the province of the superego, feelings of remoi se and guilt depend 
upon the development of tension between the ego and superego Dy- 
namically there is a constant stiuggle going on within the personality be- 
tween the lawless foices of the id, which are solely directed toward the 
satisfaction of its instinctual needs, and the superego, which represents 
internalized societal responsibility The ego adjusts the demands of the 
id to the countei lecommendations of the supeiego, on the one hand, and 
Its knowledge of the physical and social lealities, on the other hand Con- 
flicts are fought out and won, lost, or adjusted without the awareness of 
the individual, except in so far as the state of his mental and physical 
health discloses the end result to him or a trained observer. 

“Conserving," love instinct versus destiuctive o> hate instinct Bioadly 
stated, the Freudian concept of the psychodynamics of conflict within 
personality is now based on the thesis that human beings aie motivated 
by two fundamental instincts 01 uiges, viz., a “conserving” or construc- 
tive force, which Freud teims the love instinct (Eros), and a destiuctive 
force, to which he refers as the death or hate instinct (Thanatos) Ac- 
cording to this geneial conception, the love and hate instincts aie the 
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basic sources of psychological eneigy, which gives use, oa the one hand 
to a variety of behaviors that “conseive,” i.e , contribute to hfe, and on 
the other hand, to a variety o£ destiucLive, aggressive behaviors. 

Simmel, Fenichel and others have taken issue with Fieud on this 
point Apparently, none ol the psychoanalysts has denied the existence 
and importance of aggressive uiges. However, Fenichel states that ag- 
giessiveness seems to have no instinctual aim of its own, but repiesents a 
mode in which instinctual aims aie striven for, sometimes spontaneously 
at other times in response to frustiations It appeals that the facts upon 
which Freud based his concept of a death instinct in no way necessitated 
the assumption of two basically opposiie kinds of instincts Fiom the very 
earliest period of hfe constructive and aggiessive tendencies aie so intei- 
woven that they can never be entirely separated. From this intimately 
integrated state, Eios and aggiession are differentiated later 
Fieud’s observations suggest that self and race pieseivation, including 
all constructive aspects of social mtercouise, utilize the energy of the 
love instinct, whereas hostile oi aggressive behavior, including self or 
lacc destructron, lakes into its seivice the death oi hate instinct Fiend 
meant to convey the concept of the love instinct by the term Itbido, whidi 
refers to a stream of eneigy primarily expiessed by sexual love, but Liter 
also through self love, love foi patents and chilclien, friendships, attach- 
ments to conciete objects, and even devotion to abslract ideas 
Fieud’s studies of the destiuctive instinct disclosed an equally broad 
concept He found thai individuals haled and wished lo destroy other 
individuals almost as frequently as they loved oi sought Lo pieseive them 
He postulated, furlhermoie, that individuals eiuei tamed not only homi- 
cidal wishes, but also suicidal ones, i e , the desti uctive instinct might be 
directed either toward an object outside of oneself, or, in certain ciicum 
stances, diverted from such an object to oneself, possibly as a defense 
against committing homicide. Love and hate dominate and motivate the 
behavior of the human individual These diametrically opposite instinc 
tual urges opeiale withm an integiated biological organism that func- 
tions as a unit The biological welding of the Eros and death instincts con 
SLitutes an important expression of the Fietidian principle of ambwa 
lence. Thus, these basic urges fuse and blend, and ihe peisonality struc 
tme IS the result of the stiugglc between the ioiees of hate and love 
Psychoanalytic researches have disclosed that hchavioi motivated pn 
manly by the love instinct has a moie oi less stiong component of th 
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hate or death instinct and vice veisa Consequently, albeit unconscious, 
not even the most passionate love of a man foi a woman is free from a 
certain amount of the hate 01 destructive instinct, commonly recognized 
by the element of aggression An extremely abnormal example is to be 
found in certain psychopathological states where the perversion of the 
erotic instinct results in a sadistic murder In so far as behavior primarily 
motivated by the destructive or death instinct is concerned, it is only 
through Its neutralization by the erotic urge that we attack the object of 
our hatred by pen and ink, for example, rathei than by physical vio- 
lence It IS clear, therefoie, that impulses of one kind can join with m- 
stinctual impulses of another to share their further experience together 

Concept of the Conscious, Preconscious, and Unconscious 

The existence of unconscious mental phenomena was postulated long 
befoieFieud by many speculative philosopheis, eg, Leibnitz, Schopen- 
hauer, E von Haitmann, Nietzsche and others Moieovei, most psycholo- 
gists had realized already that the psychological phenomena of transient 
forgetfulness and of habituation, hypnosis, and multiple peisonality, re- 
quired the postulation of mental processes with characteristics other 
than those of consciousness in the specific sense of the term However, 
Fieud did moie than any other scientist to establish the validity of the 
concept of the unconscious He discovered that the topogiaphy of the 
personality stiuctuie resolved itself essentially into three levels of con- 
sciousness — the unconscious, the preconscious, and the conscious By con- 
raowr Fieud meant everything of which we are immediately awaie, that 
IS, the totality of our manifest experiences The term pieconscions re- 
ferred to that aiea of the mind from which one could summon readily 
into consciousness such material as names, dates, memoiies of past ex- 
periences, etc, without encountering any significant psychological ob- 
stacles Unconscious material, on the other hand, refers to experiences of 
which we are not awaie, and the existence of which can be infeired only 
indirectly The contents of the unconscious cannot be called at will, but 
may come to mind automatically, usually through free association, or 
It may be reached through hypnosis Unconscious phenomena can be 
imagined as intense forces striving for dischaige, but kept in check by 
an equally strong 01 stionger force, which manifests itself as a kind of 
psychological censorship, known as “resistance” In the unconscious are 
to be found two types of material, vtz , instinctual stiivmgs, wishes, and 
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ideas, which were in the conscious spheie at one time before having been 
forced into the unconscious; and streams of energy, originating m the 
id, which have never entered the conscious sphere. 

There is considerable overlapping in the areas within which the ego 
and superego are at work. Since large segments of the ego and superego 
come within the province of the pieconscious and unconscious, in addi- 
ition to that of the conscious, the dynamics of a conflict situation may 
occur m any one or moie of these topogiaphical aieas 

II 

Psychological Mechanisms Dealing with Conflict Situations 
and Their Significance in Intel human Relationships 

Repression The mechanisms thiough which conflict situations aiere- 
•solved have special significance foi oiii thesis Reptession is the major 
mechanism for the resolution of a psychological conflict which cannot 
be solved in external reality By this means the ego may foice into the 
unconscious, wishes which cannot be accepted consciously 

Conaeision is the mechanism thiough which the lepressed energy 
iconnected with the frustration of the basic drive is converted into the 
functional symptoms of somatic disease All cases of conversion first go 
through a failure of the complete lepicssion of an emotional conflict, 
followed by the return of the eneigy to consciousness in the disguised 
form of physical illness Conversion is the basis for most cases of what is 
•commonly known as hysteria. 

Regiesiion lefers to a mechanism whereby the noimal sequence of 
personality development is returned to a moie primitive level of person- 
ality structure Childish behavioi in an adult may be regarded as one 
type of regression, e g , the sunendei of sublimation or a socially accept- 
able disguise of a primitive trait in favor of its more diiect expression— 
fist fighting instead of debating Reveision to an earlier infantile mode 
of obtaining satisfaction is aiiothei type, eg, the substitution of mastur- 
bation foi heterosexual activity 

Regression need not proceed to the afoiementioned stages of infantil- 
ism, as such Foi the child, thinking is .synonymous with wishing The 
•child blocks no mteifeieiices, displays no need foi consistency, exhibits 
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no responsibility to leality, and attaches no impoitance to distinguishing 
fact from fancy Ordinaiily one learns from experience to change fiom 
thinking in terms of the pleasui e principle to that of the / ealtty pi maple. 
Regicssion in some individuals may disclose itself thiough the making 
of decisions, not in accoi dance with facts, but in the light of unsolved 
emotional pioblems of then childhood Such people believe that thiough 
daydreaming and sheer imagination they can conquer insurmountable 
realities The politically powerful statesman, who negotiates for a nation 
on this level, is obviously a menace to mankind Mass behaviors may 
legress similarly Where they aie decisive for the psychological aspects 
of wai, the outcome may be dangerous 

Sublmation By sublimation is meant the resolution of the uncon- 
scious conflicts by substitution of behaviois which are socially acceptable 
and possibly of definite social value. Consequently, sublimation consti- 
tutes a ledirection ol basic urges into socially appiovcd channels whereby 
the individual develops neither the incapacitating physiological symp- 
toms of conversion, noi the incapacitating psychological symptoms of 
repiession Psychoanalysts believe that the cieation of woiks of art, majoi 
scientific discovei les, and the exhibition of consli iictive behavior depend 
on this foaii of lesolution Sublimation is, as it were, the happy ending of 
repression 

Reaction foi matwn The complete denial of the existence of an uncon- 
scious conflict is sometimes achieved by reaction formation, te , the de- 
velopment of behavioi patterns diamcti ically opposed to the unconscious 
wish at the nucleus of the conflict For instance, many vice cnisadeis are 
protecting themselves against their own libidinal duves, which the super- 
ego cannot countenance These phenomena were known long before 
Freud, but he mteiprcted them pioperly in terms of personality, and ap- 
plied them to character traits usually not covered by the old concept of 
hypocrisy, 

Rationalization By rationalization is meant the invention by the ego 
of consciously acceptable motives to covei up unconscious motives which 
arc unpalatable The process of lationalization occuis along with the 
other mechanisms Foi instance, in convetsion, the individual rational- 
i 7 es his illness by attiibuting it to accident or bacteria, and in reaction 
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formation the inteiest in ciusadmg is lationalized by excusing it on the 
basis of moral ideas, oi the necessity of protecting othcis. Recouise to 
physical violence oi polemical attack is latioiialized as seeing to it that 
]Listice IS done 

Pi ejection. Closely akin to leaction formation is the mechanism of 
projection, whereby the ego attiibutes to environmental objects oi other 
persons character istrcs of the personality which aie unacceptable to it. 
The tendency to seek our faults in others is an example This mechanism 
can be observed very frequently in politics wheic strong nations attiibute 
aggressive plans of then own to then weak neighbors 

Tiansference Among othei psychological mechanisms foi dealing 
with conflict situations are traitsfei ence and identification Transference 
refeis to the shifting of feelings of love oi hate fiom one object, idea, oi 
person to another For instance, the hate for one’s fathei may result in 
an unacceptable conflict, the resolution of which is attempted by attach- 
ing the emotion to an innocent counteipait By means of this mechanism 
one may develop hatred for an individual or lesentment against an idea, 
without lational cause— a situation fraught with danger foi human re- 
lations 

Identification refeis to the mechanism by means of which one person 
attempts to mold himself after someone else, or believes himself to have 
some other person’s personality Men, foi instance, identify themselves 
ivith their leadeis, often unconsciously, because they wish to be like them 
Moreover, the individuals of a group oi nation, whipped into a frenzy 
of violence by astute, calculating oigamzeis, exemplify, at least in pait, 
the pei melons social effects of then identification with some group 
imagery fiom which they derive a vicarious feeling of strength 

All of these mechanisms are psychological aspects of processes, which 
take place not only within individuals, but also profoundly affect the 
relations between men, and on a laigei scale those between social groups 
and even nations They are the means wheieby unconscious conflicts 
may become the instigatois of iiieconcilable differences between men, 
Civilization, as such, can be regarded to a large extent as the .social equiva- 
lent of the ego, both with leteience to its pioductive as well as its repres- 
sive functions 
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Social significance of psychological mechanisms, including resistance 
Yfc have dealt with Fi cud’s dynamic concept of the personality structure 
specifically foi the purpose of relating his findings on conflicts withm 
man to the subject of war between men, as was suggested by Fieud him- 
self, as early as the Fust World Wai Fie found that modem man’s ability 
to reason on a higher level than that of his moie primitive ancestois has 
had Its diawbacks Regression to primitive psychological levels has pre- 
pared man to pervert the parapheinaha of technological piogiess to self- 
destiuction in consummation of ceitain unconscious uiges Because of 
“resistance,” resulting in an unreasoning fear of disillusionment, man has 
kept himself in ignoiance about the source and natuie of his piimaiy 
motivations by practicing a phenomenal form of self-deception The 
more psychological censorship has concealed fiom man his primitive in- 
stmctual diives, the moie he has been left passively at their mercy Thus 
a state of false mental security and piide in civilization has fostered the 
haphazard practice of muddling through life By the mental sleight of 
hand of repiession and rationalization an individual may dim 01 obliter- 
ate his awaieness of the conflicts piovoked by the tnangulai clash of 
interests between his instinctual drives, his feelings of moral responsi- 
bility, and the demands of reality Such conflicts, raging within the un- 
conscious of an individual, aie of necessity piojecled externally into the 
affairs of men as the expiession of neuioLic behavioi, because of an in- 
tolerable state of mind fiom which the organism seeks escape It is a 
mattei of common expeneiice that nervous tension 01 anxiety, which are 
symptomatic of conflict, lead to irritability and explosive behavior, The 
foregoing observations suggest that oveit international conflicts and the 
unconscious civil wai within most individuals have a similar stiuctuie. 
The arsenal of repiessed desliuctive drives that link unknown within 
the minds of men ready them foi any lationahzation that legalizes what 
is otherwise anathema to the superego Only if men are internally and 
unconsciously prepared to act as meie objects of social mechanisms do 
they behave as then blind agents m reality 
The twentieth centuiy has made its own contribution to this debacle 
by failing to lealize the significance of the growing incidence of what 
today is the most prevalent of diseases — masked neuiosis Hatred and 
fear, gieed and discontent, bigotiy and intoleiance are the social symp- 
toms of this disease — symptoms which nouiish the roots of war Few who 
are versed in such matteis would deny that neuroses constitute the laigest 
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single medical pioblem in the woild Fot the most part this has escaped 
proper lecognition because neuroses appear not only in the foim of symp- 
toms, but also as deformations of chaiacter. Moi c recently, psychoanalysts 
have aptly introduced the term “chaiactcr neuiosis” to indicate unre- 
solved unconscious conflicts, which do not expicss themselves m patho- 
logical symptoms, but lather thiough the ii rationality of the whole pei- 
sonality structure Our ways of living, loving, and working, and the re- 
lations we establish and maintain with our fellow men, beai the imprint 
of reflex compromises between unconscious and conscious psychological 
forces, which are engaged m conflict in every human being fiom the time 
of his birth to his death The world is aflame with neurosis, the world 
may be consumed by the fire The fact that man has substituted palatable 
fiction for the tiuth about his motivations and objectives is the paradox 
of the ages, foi it may lead to the extei mutation of human life itself 
The load to doom is well paved and clearly marked If we could but 
see, the dim road to peace has been equally well mapped The point of 
departure is the leahzation that, although of a high older, man is moti- 
vated by primitive animal instincts If unharnessed, these instincts will 
destroy mankind The moie the antagonism between civilization and 
these instincts inci eases, the moie peinicious the latter are likely to be- 
come Yet, the energy consumed in his destructive diives could be used 
to destioy not himself oi his neighboi, but destiuctiveness itself— the 
bigotry, intolerance, and lack of undei standing, which have infiltrated 
and undermined all aspects of social culture lacial, religious, economic, 
and political, to mention but a few Psychoanalytic obseivations indi- 
cate that a preieqiusite for this change lies m the piocess of becoming 
fully conscious of our unconscious destiuclive urges— m which case the 
latter lose their sinister power 

Albeit the knowledge is far fiom complete, we know something about 
the life history of the instinctual foices that determine oui social be- 
havior The least we can do is to aid in the sound development of the 
ego and superego, through which one may hope to save the energies of 
the id from being perverted into mere destructiveness Since the ego 
IS concerned primarily in becoming conscious of, exploring, and retain- 
ing a memoiy residue of the external and innei realities, we should see to 
It that it is given an uninhibited oppoitumty to perform these functions, 
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III 

Piactical Application of Psychodynamic Principles 

to Medical Education 

Orienting Viewpoint 

The crux of the problem, as it appears from this particulai angle, is 
a new concept of education — one no longer based on preconceived, naive, 
empirical standards and regulations that circumvent the real issue, the 
internal organization of man himself as an object for education." For 
present day education has denied us the light to develop in accordance 
with our instinctive needs, it has attempted to mold these natural organic 
phenomena into forms foreign to them; it has sought to regulate by force 
and taboo the individual’s development without lefei ence to the dynamic 
stiucture of his psychobiological heritage The result has been to accen- 
tuate our conflicts, not to lesolve them, to decompensate the ego, not to 
strengthen it. 

The psychological appioach to the solution of the dilemma must be 
made an integial part of a master plan, if it is to deal realistically with 
the situation as it exists today There aie well defined limitations to the 
psychological approach to, and tieatment of, international tensions. 
However, it might be possible to counteract the panic leaction, le, the 
emotional response to such cases, by so influencing the chaiactei forma- 
tion and personality structure of individuals that they are emotionally 
mature enough, even undei the inevitable stresses and conflicts of oui 
culture, to deal with reality as befits an adult 
It should be borne in mind that the most impoi tant advances in psy- 
chology during the past half century weie made by medical men This 

"Comment by George B cle Hiiszar 

I agree that the internal organization of man hiinself is the object of education How- 
ever, It appeals to me that this aim is not new It is implicit meg, Confucius and Aris- 
totle Recently the Report of the Harvard Committee, GeneuU Education in a F/ee So- 
ciety, expressed the aim of education in the following woids “Education must look to the 
whole man It has been wisely STid that education aims at the good man, the good citizen, 
ind the useful man By a good man is meant one who possesses an inner integration, 
poise, and firmness, which in the long run come fiom an adequate philosophy of life 
Personal integration is not a fifth characteristic in addition to the other four and coordi- 
nate with them, it is their proper fruition 

'Paul H Buck and others, Ceneinl Education in a Tiec Society, Report of the Harvard 
Committee, Harvaid University Press, Cambridge, 1945 
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IS an indication of the deep intei relationship between medical pioblems 
and those which are usually conceived of as social. The everyday use oE 
the term “social disease” is more than a mere metaphor To advocate the 
study of psychodynamics as a means of understanding the forces con- 
tributing to the structural disintegration of society, does not merely re- 
flect the wish to implant the study of medicine with new highly special- 
ized subject matter. The effort is, rather, to leemphasize in a piactlcal 
way what is commonly known about the organic relation of medical 
science to the totality of social life. 

Goal of Educational Piogram 

I am aware of the enormity of the task of completely revamping our 
entire system of public education None of oui postulates is novel, pet se, 
but theie has never been an attempt to make them the basis for a large 
scale educational effort. The essential goal of this educational program 
might be twofold. 

(i) To devise ways of nourishing and foitifymg the ego, so that it 
can deal handily with the inevitable conflicts between the instinctual 
energies of the id and the realities of the external world, on the one 
hand, and the moial judgments of the superego, on the othei. Since the 
capacity of the ego to fulfil its functions is dependent in part upon the 
reliability and strength of the superego, our educational efforts should 
be directed also toward the problems of the latter These problems are 
very involved and grave Not only the psychopath who has faded to de- 
velop any superego, but also certain types of individuals with a particu- 
larly rigid and “punitive” superego, which is available for rationalizing 
unconscious destructive wishes, are socially dangerous Highly preju- 
diced persons very frequently show this type of superego structure, The 
integi ation of the superego is more germane to the issue than its fortifi- 
cation Because the basic preparation lor the development of the superego 
and ego occurs during the first five years of life, its psychologically ori- 
ented guidance should be started much earliei than formal education 
Later, as soon as the child is in a position to unclei stand the most ele- 
mental y data about the nature and functional behavioi of the human 
mind, he should be enlightened fiom a piactwal as well as an academic 
viewpoint concerning his psychological as well as his physiological pro- 
cesses of maturation 
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(2) To orient the curient generation of adults with refeience to two 
main objectives' (a) Education in the oiigm and social significance of 
the superego, with the intention that they will expose children to a 
minimum of psychic traumata and a maximum of security; (b) Awaie- 
ness of the destiuctive, aggressive tendencies to which they aie heir, as 
well as of their vulnerability to exploitation by propaganda that gives 
them the opportunity to unleash their aggressions rather than to sub- 
limate them. 

Education of Educators 

To place this program in opeiation will entail its acceptance by our 
foremost civic and educational leaders, as well as the organizations which 
they represent If our past lecoid is any indication, one can hardly over- 
rate the “resistance,” m a Freudian sense, which will develop against any 
such approach 

The pioblera of planning and executing this educational piogram 
must be entrusted to individuals whose specialized training in educa- 
tion has been oriented with reference to psychobiology from a psycho- 
dynamic viewpoint in addition to the bioad aspects of sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and history 

Relation of the Medical School to the University at Laige 

Thus our problem is to educate the educatois, for unfortunately, theie 
are no such individuals available Educational facilities do not even exist 
for their training We shall have to organize a college and university 
progiam dedicated to this purpose The medical school might seive ad- 
mirably as the logical sponsoi of such an undertaking, to which, howevei, 
all of the divisions of the university should contribute The medical 
school has always been an integral pait of the univeisity from a func- 
tional and derivative viewpoint Indeed, the basic foundation for a 
comprehensive program in medicine should stem from the social as 
well as the natural sciences The conventional cuiriculura of the medical 
school, however, consists pi mcipally of highly specialized aspects of the 
natural sciences In view of the fact that medicine is now clearly 
acknowledged to be a social science, it is suipi ising that the social sciences 
have scaiccly any place in the curriculum of our medical schools, 
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Social Sciences in the Medical Curriculum 

The modern practice of medicine is inconceivable without the point 
of view engendered by the social sciences, which include psychology, 
sociology, economics, political science, etc An adequate appreciation of 
the socioeconomic aspects of medicine depends upon an understanding 
of the individual’s relation to his environment This in turn demands a 
clear conception oi the psychological forces that have a profound influ- 
ence on physiological behavior The dynamic approach to medicine takes 
the viewpoint that there is both a physiological and a psychological com- 
ponent to every example of human behavioi These may be explored 
from the psychodynamic viewpoint, r e , by studying the factors which 
contribute to the integration and disintegration of the human peisonal- 
ity, or they may be investigated by way of so-called organic medicine. 
Both approaches are essential if one is to airive at a comprehensive 
undei standing of the human organism 

Psychiatry in the Medical Cuniculum 

Psychiatry and the problems of mental hygiene have been i eceivmg in- 
creasingly more attention in medical school curricula The need for this 
was certainly revealed by Selective Service in the incidence of mental 
illness in our society Nevertheless, many educational centers still shy 
away from the psychodynamic concept of personality structure The pity 
IS that the prevailing semi-disreputc of psychoanalysis among academic 
medical circles is a barnei to the application of its principles to the prob- 
lem of coping with human destructive tendencies The least one can say 
from an entirely conservative viewpoint is that psychoanalysis now rep- 
resents the most completely systematized school of psychology For all 
other psychological schools the outbreaks of desliuctiveness, as witnessed 
in the extermination policy of the Nazis, would be merely phenomena 
to be registered and catalogued with honor. These ghastly exhibitions 
of sadism are impervious to rational analysis except through psycho- 
analysis, by means of which one may at the very least make an attempt 
to understand the ununderstandable and to contribute to its prevention 

The evolutionaiy changes now occurring in medical education at large 
suggest the necessity for taking moie active steps to orient the medical 
curriculum to piinciples of psychodynamics — piinciples that are an inte- 
gral part of all aspects of medicine The teaching of psychodynamics de- 
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serves special emphasis also foi the opportunities which it piovides foi 
correlative teaching in the cntiie university 

Problems in Connection with Psychodynamic OiieiUation 
of the Medical Curiiculum 

The deficiencies in oui cuirent educational system aie at least thiee- 
fold (a) We lack the facilities to tram an adequate numbei of clinical 
psychiatrists, who must cope with the neuroses and psychoses that con- 
stitute one of the majoi pioblems of civilization (b) We have no facili- 
ties to tram academic psychologists foi our educational system from the 
level of the pie-kindergarten nursery school to that of the univeisity (c) 
While efloits at child guidance aie assuming an increasingly moie im- 
portant role m educational ciicles, much too little has been done to apply 
what IS known about psychodynamics to the rearing of the child fiom 
Its birth to the age of five 

An integrated system of education appears to be raandatoiy if we aie 
to achieve success in any of these goals The solution may lie in the estab- 
lishment of a para-medical curriculum leading to a Ph D degiee in 
medical psychology and psychotherapy within the oigamzation of the 
medical school, and in the expansion of out present medical facilities 
for the training of clinical psychiaiiists 

The development of an integrated medical cuiriculum, oiiented spe- 
cifically in 1 elation to psychodyiiamics and the other social sciences, is 
the nucleus of a more general plan that might be pioposed to meet the 
present emeigency It is an impossibility, as matteis now stand, for medi- 
cal schools to supply the number of clinical psychiatiists that the popula- 
tion needs Kubie estimates that there aie foui thousand psychiatiists in 
the United States, of whom thice thousand work in hospitals and only 
about one thousand in community agencies and piivate piactice Among 
the four thousand psychiatiists, theie aie only foui hundred tiained 
psychoanalysts The situation is changing, howevei In New Yoik City, 
one hniidied twenty-five physicians are members of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute, which is tiamnig one hundred twenty physi- 
cian-students at present and has neaily one bundled fifty applications, 
largely fiom veteran medical olEceis, on file foi next yeai (1948) About 
seventy-five students aie giaduated annually to piactice general clinical 
psychiatry in this coiintiy — baiely enough to balance the loss fiom dis- 
ability, retirement, and death, Kubie’s statistics also indicate that thnty 
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thousand is a conservative estimate of the numbei of men and women 
tiained m psychiatric technique, who aie needed for clinical medicine 
alone. If, as has been indicated, oiientatton in psychodynamics should 
be an essential pait of the tiainmgof all teacheis, who are entrusted with 
our children, then the problem of education taxes the imagination One 
might well feel helpless were it not foi out lecent experience with the 
war effort, when the impossible was accomplished by industry and 
science The impossible will have to be achieved by our educational 
facilities in the face of a threat to the lives of all those who people this 
planet, 

The Pre-Kindeigarten Nursery School— One Answer to 
Child Guidance and Preventive Psychiatry 

To the school of education and teachers’ colleges has been entmsted 
the most vital of all functions of society— that of pioviding teachets to 
educate oui childien in the ways of life Readin’, wntiii’, and ’nthmetic 
have been the backbone traditionally of educational facilities. To learn 
how to live with oneself and to cope with the vicissitudes of group living 
has been lett, for the most pait, to the haphazard tactics of uninformed 
parents and the chance influences of a vauety of social contacts and pres- 
sures. It IS high time that our educational piogram weie organized in 
accordance with what is known about the psychological needs and 
striving of the individual, From a psychodynamic viewpoint the ground- 
work £01 this educational goal must be laid before the child is five years 
of age One answer to this social need may be the establishment on a 
large scale of pie-kindergarten nursery schools manned by psychoana- 
lytically oriented teacheis, who will woik with paienls and childien. 

A gateway to matunty and civdization The contemporary trend 
towaid a bettei understanding of the needs of infants and pre-school 
children is the result of research in the field of child guidance and matii- 
lation In answer to the disclosuies of these investigations, nuisery 
schools sveie organized and developed slowly ovei a period of years 
thioughout the country They represent one of the important ways of 
supplementing, not replacing, the intimate, personalized help and guid- 
ance of parents and home The idea of the nuisery school constitutes a 
signal advance m the slate of out social and psychological maturity, for 
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It has proved itself to be a promising aiea £01 the geneial social contiol 
and emotional development of children duung then most foimative 
yeais 

A iiumbei of gioups of psychoanalysts throughout the countiy have 
organized and established pre-kindeigarten nuiseiy schools Superficial 
examination of their oigamzational setup and equipment fails to disclose 
much that dilleis fiom othei high giade niirseiy schools not under the 
aegis ol psychoanalytically oiiented teacheis, but theie the comparison 
ends Investigation of what takes place behind the scenes shows a 
breadth of view and purpose in education that transcends the best of 
oithodox effoits in this ciitically impoitant field. The total peisonality 
and behavior problems of each child are subjected to searching analysis 
before a progiam of education is fitted to the individual’s needs, lathci 
than vice versa Each step in the child’s maturation is given considera- 
tion fiom the psychodynamic viewpoint Obseivations of the child in 
Its relations with reality and in the conflict situations, which inevitably 
develop, guide the teachers in the difficult task of educating then pupils 
in a way of life that mai ks a milepost in preventive psychiatry 
For a hariied, bewildeied nation, distiubcd by witch hunts, economic 
nightmares, and the ihieatening clouds of mteinational conflict, such 
intelligently opeiated systems ol pie-school nui senes can be made the 
gateway to a more matuie and civilized futuie foi mankind 

Piaciical ptoblems tn chtld guidance. One of the main functions of the 
luiisery school is to oiient patents and children alike in a sound appioacli 
to the pioblems of social ouentation, among which sex appeals to be of 
salient importance. The literature of our whole civilization contains an 
abundance of mateiial on the psychopathology of love and sex Freud’s 
special contribution lies in the fact that befoie him sex had been regaided 
as a relatively limited spheie of life, whereas he evaluated it as the basic 
force of the dynamics of the whole peisonality 
Knowledge about sex has been locked in the innermost secret closet of 
the civilized mmd It is common knowledge that the beginning aware- 
ness of sex IS encounteiecl in all small childien Freud does not believe 
that there is a simple sexual impulse, which fiom the veiy fiist constitutes 
the vehicle of the impulse towaid heteio-sexual union He conceives of 
a large numbei of component instincts, arising fiom vaiious legions of 
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the body, which strive for satisfaction more or less independently of one 
another, and find gratification in something that may be called organ 
pleaswe The genitals are only the latest of the erogenous zones, the pre- 
genital phases in the development of “sexuality” aie known as the oral, 
anal, and phallic, each of which achieves a specific significance duiing 
the course of matin ation 

As each of these phases of “sexuality” appears on the scene, the child 
IS faced with special problems demanding resolution Instead of giving 
him a chance to develop an increasingly mature conscious appreciation of 
this fundamental instinctual experience, every social device is brought to 
bear ordinarily in an effort to screen the child from a complete awareness 
of the functional importance of its sexual instinct The child is led to con- 
clude that sex is somehow an evil thing— an obscene manifestation that 
is repugnant to the “civilized” individual All sorts of classical myths and 
embarrassed, extempoianeous, obviously phony explanations aie used to 
perpetrate and perpetuate the fraud that it is becomingly modest to fear, 
repress, 01, at the very least, ignore, the sexual instinct Freud’s studies 
suggest that the ovei recognition and intelligent discipline of the sexual 
instinct IS the way in which to deal with it from the eaihest days of 
a child’s existence 

This means that parents need to know about and piepare foi their 
children’s curiosity about sexual matteis But more than this, one must 
regard sex interests of children as only one aspect of their psychoscxual 
development 

The responsibility for a child’s sex education lies squarely in the home 
The concept of sex education from a psychodynamic viewpoint includes 
far more than imparting factual information appiopriate to the age of 
the child Psychosexual development includes the inheient undei- 
standing by parents of the importance of the child’s body sensations as 
he develops, and of his natural pleasure in them. The deep satisfaction of 
a baby nursing at the breast or bottle, which satisfies more than his 
hunger, the delight of a small child as he urinates or defecates, the pleas- 
urable sensation he experiences as he chances to touch his genitals— all of 
these in both boys and giils are to be regarded as normal experiences of 
childhood These manifestations of the child’s psychological growth 
must be accepted without anxiety by paients, and certainly without 
criticism and haishness. 
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The behavionsts enjoyed a vogue, which had profound unhappy re- 
percussions, when they warned of the evil results of fondling and kissing 
children for fear of spoiling them We know now that such a view ig- 
nores the more basic values in the parent-child relationship Young chil- 
dren need the comfort and satisfaction of being picked up and fondled, 
and, as they grow older, of having the opportunity of actively demon- 
strating their affection toward those they love This is their first expres- 
sion of attachment for someone other than themselves, and, unless it is 
successfully accomplished in these early months, their future capacity to 
love may be jeopardized Normal youngsters show soon enough of their 
own accord when they would like it better if their parents’ love showed 
itself in an interest in what they are thinking and doing instead of in 
caressing and cuddling 

If the instinctual needs of a child are subject to frustration, particularly 
in the “sexual” sphere, the inevitable result is conflict The neurotic epi- 
sodes of infancy, childhood, and of early adolescence constitute the earli- 
est overt evidence of this unresolved struggle, and represent transitoiy or 
persistent periods of ego decompensation The traditional methods of 
punishment in the name of discipline, 01 of exhortation and reward, as 
a palatable form of bribery to secuie the same end, not only fail to achieve 
their purpose, but actually drive the conflict undei cover before its nature 
can be recognized and steps taken to icsolve the emotional confusion 
occasioned by it Unless the latter is encompassed, the child suffers suc- 
cessive fieiiods of psychological decompensation, each adding to and ex- 
aggerating the residues of the other, so that he loses his capacity, not only 
to cope with the immediate realities of the external world, but also to 
adjust to subsequent inevitable periods of emotional stress and strain. If, 
on the other hand, these neuiotic episodes, which are all too often attrib- 
uted to “mere temperament 01 tantrum” are treated promptly and in- 
telligently, the individual may actually deiive much strength from the 
experience, and his ego may be in a better position to cope with subse- 
quent conflicts 

Pfepentwe psychiatry for adults Early psychotherapy in childhood 
constitutes preventive psychiatry for the adult, in that his conflicts aie 
lesolved at the time of then occurience Thus, he may have some assur- 
ance of attaining an emotional maturity, which is otheiwise impossible 
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The unhappy alternative is a doomed race of neurotics and psychotics, 
To face this inescapable conclusion seems more terrifying to me than 
to face the truth about ourselves, while there is yet hope of akeiing oui 
circumstances. I am not unaware of the strength of character that the 
latter entails The lationalized biavery and heroism of the wan 101 has 
an unreal quality compared with the fortitude of the individual, who 
searches the interstices of his own mind in the face of fear, albeit iliiich- 
ingly at times, and who conqueis his resistance to an analysis of his naked 
emotions Such a man learns the tiuth about his instinctual self, that his 
patterns of emotional behavior are applicable in principle to all other 
human minds, and that the knowledge which he has acquiied concern- 
ing these matters was unpalatable to him and will be even more violently 
distasteful to the uninitiated. It is through such researches that we have 
come to believe that peace among men or nations is not possible until 
the individual achieves an understanding of, and freedom from, the host 
of unconscious emotional conflicts that bedevil most members of the 
human race This point of view stems from the knowledge that an in- 
toleiable anxiety and nervous tension are engendeied by an unconscious 
conflict between the psychological foices of the id, ego, and supciego, 
that this chaotic state of mind becomes manifest thiough projection in 
the form of irrationally motivated behavioi, which affects human inter- 
relations adversely, that malfunction of the psyche leads to amoral and 
unethical acts of aggression, which aic justified by lationalizations and 
othei psychological mechanisms of self-defense and censorship, in order 
to keep the individual unconscious of the conflict and its psycho- 
biological significance. The latter ciicumstance accounts for the ap- 
parent naivete with which individuals 01 nations say one thing and 
mean or do quite the opposite 

There aie well defined limitations to the lieatment of international 
tensions through psychologically oriented education aimed pimcipally 
at the child There is the time factor, foi instance, which is particularly 
pressing because rhe possibility of atomic warfare poses an immediate 
threat to civilization Child guidance and education is being pioposed 
as the basis of a long range piogiam designed to pi event the potential 
neuioses and psychoses that appear to be eiiologically related to waifare. 
If our culture is to survive, however, we must lake more active steps to 
control oveit acts of aggression Although outbieaks of violence occur 
between individuals in spite of civic law enfoicing agencies, the social 
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Education for World Citizenship 
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O NE MUST BE BLESSED wilh inordmatc optimism if in the face of the 
present world situation he looks hopefully to the establishment in 
our generation of a world oi der in which human beings will enjoy the 
blessings of the Four Freedoms. On the othei hand, he is excessively pes- 
simistic who denies the inherent possibility of such a woild order and 
rejects as futile wishful thinking the hopeful piobability that such an 
order may be brought into being sometime before man’s madness leads 
to his own destruction. All constiuctive human efloit is based on explicit 
or implicit faith in that inheient possibility and hopeful piobability. 
Hence, in our day it should be axiomatic that a social institution to be 
fully justified must be consciously exerting itself to contribute towaid 
the realization of this hope This refers to all social institutions, whether 
they be concerned with political, economic, religious, scientific, or esthetic 
matters 

But if that comparative peace, freedom, and justice is to dawn, it will 
not be the result of some new clever political alignment, ingenious legal- 
istic formulation, or rigidly enforced economic program. All of these 
tvill be necessary Social, political, and economic techniques will, how- 
ever, inevitably fail in the futuie as they have in the past, unless human 
beings will be fundamentally different in attitude, outlook, and aspira- 
tions from the vast majority of mankind of oui day There will have to 
be a cultural oi spiritual revolution equaling the economic and political 
revolutions in scope and profundity To be sure, there is ample room for 
doubt whether man can by his own effort achieve that inner spiritual 
revolution It may well be that only God’s grace can make possible this 

46a 
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nexi stage in the spiritual growth and evolution of man But even those 
who believe that God’s gi ace is indispensable in this as in all other vital 
matters in life, have faith that the granting of that grace is not wholly 
unrelated to our own efforts Indeed, God’s grace has already been shown 
us by permitting us to envision a woild of peace and justice and even to 
see some paths which promise the achievement of that goal It must 
be our staunch conviction that to the extent to which we follow the paths 
now only dimly seen, oui vision will be clarified and the achievement of 
our purposes become possible “ 

Of all the means at our disposal to influence the minds and hearts of 
men, education offers the greatest piomise for ultimate success Hence, 
educational institutions of all kinds and on all levels must be especially 
conscious of this overall, ultimate goal and should be moie fully com- 
mitted to It in every aspect of their work than to all others 
Bill if oui educational institutions aie to be thus employed, at least 
two premises must be accepted '■ We must proclaim and hold firm the 
proposition that no goal less than a human society dominated by the Four 
Freedoms has any hope of endurance even it achieved Hence, any in- 
stitution which has the power to effect the ultimate goal m some sig- 
nificant manner, yet sets a lower goal for itself, is condemning itself to 
futility A society living under the constant thieat of a thud worldwide 
conflagration, with atom bombs, bacterial waifaie, and V-bombs to add 
to the chaos, cannot possibly oidei its life sanely and can hardly set even 
intermediate goals inherently good and desirable The fear of an impend- 
ing world conflict has aheady had its corrosive effect upon American 
democracy The loyalty investigation of the more than two million Fed- 
eral employees, which permits dischaige without the light of appeal to 
the courts, or the light to confront and cross examine the accusers, and 
the tremendous piessuies to introduce compulsoiy military service, are 

''Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

I like particularly the insisttnec that constructive effort toward a bttter woild older 
must rest on faith m the "inherent possibility and hopeful probability’’ of such progress 
The contemporary discrediting of the idea of progress is too sweeping and is morally 
unwholesome But the quandaiy as to whether man can assure his destiny through his own 
resources or only by the grace of God is a rather curious one for a theologian to be in 
It God's grace is not indispensable, then God is surely “enaeritus" 'Witlun the bounds of 
thcistic assumptions this issue is between an “iniinanenlist" anti an "inuptionist" view of 
the way God opciates m human ill ms 

M B Berkson, Edtiailion Filed the I'lilnie, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1943, 
I'P 5i 8 
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but two of the many disquieting evidences that the veiy essence of che 
American deinociatic way of life is bemg transformed by feai of war. 

It may perhaps be persuasively argued that pi actical exigencies make 
these and similar steps inevitable as temporary measures to meet an lui- 
avoidable ciisis But if that be so, then it becomes all the more urgent 
for our educational institutions to teach and clarify the laigei objectives 
Only thus would America and the world be prepaicd to seek broader 
horizons once the imminent dangei is aveited 

Secondly, we must agree that education should have a lole to play m 
the achievement of this ultimate human objective It appears necessary 
to stress this almost self-evident proposition Doctor Berkson staled the 
issue very pointedly when he wrote that “there still seems ground for the 
belief that our school program lacks coherence and that a major difficulty 
lies in the field of educational theory ” We are still debating whether or 
not “the school should help to envisage a social progiam for the future 
and participate in the task of building a new social order ” Indeed, the 
need for specific foimulation of education’s lesponsibihties is evidenced 
in the fact that the draft of an “International Teachei’s Chaitei” under 
discussion by the United Nations Economic, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization provides, among other icg/its and duties, chat teachers and 
educatois must contribute to "the growth of woild sohdaiity There is 
room foi legitimate differences of opinion regarding the extent to which 
a school cuiriculum should teach any given piogiam of social improve- 
ment Nevertheless, we ought to agiee that education is more than “a 
process and transmission of the social heutage.”'* It must have something 
to say about the implementation m daily life of the ideals and goals of 
the social heritage which remain unfulfilled 

Educators must view those sitting before them not merely as vessels 
into which the heiitage of the past must be poured, noi merely as bundles 
of latent possibilities to be developed The piime business of the educator 
of our day is to train people to be citizens of the world and loyal to man- 
kind But how can one be loyal to mankind when mankind is nagically 
divided into hostile camps ? And how can one be taught to be a citizen 
of the world political order requiiing the type of loyalty now oidinarily 
associated with existing political states We cannot answer these ques- 
tions unless we understand “citizenship” to include much moie than a 

-New Yo){ TimcSj July 28, 39^)7 

^Bcikson, utfp 6 
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political, legal relationship and “loyalty to mankind” far moie than 
loyalty to the paiLicular men 01 ideas happening at the present moment 
to hold power 

A citizen of a countiy is desciibed as good not only in terms of his 
obedience to the country’s laws, but also in teims of his identification of 
his own noblest personal happiness and highest self-fulfilment with the 
welfare of the whole country Thus also, world citizenship and loyalty 
to mankind imply the greatest possible identification between the in- 
dividual’s noble self-fulfilment and the welfare of the whole of human 
society. 

This goal has been envisioned befoie and rejected as Utopian Yet we 
must constantly reformulate it for ourselves and seaich anew foi means 
to implement it in our educational piocess 
Numerous pedagogic techniques have been suggested for the develop- 
ment of a consciousness of world citizenship The most popular ideas 
advanced aie those of student and tcachei exchange and tiavel in foreign 
countries These suggestions have great merit But only a small fraction 
of the student population can be expected to spend an extended period 
111 woild travel or be taught by exchange teacheis Moie important, world 
tiavel as such does not lead to a sense of human solidauty It just as often 
leads to an intensified chauvinistic nationalism Some globe filers came 
back with a vision of “One Woild” Others returned with a message 
about “The Wave of the Future ” The millions of our young people who 
spent months and yeais abroad with our various military expeditions 
are not noticeably more inclined lowaid a sense of world citizenship than 
those who remained at home If world tiavel and contact with other 
peoples aie to bung the desired result, they must be the culmination of 
a rather long process during which the pupil is trained to identify his own 
welfare and the welfare of his native countiy with the welfaie of the 
whole of mankind And only when education will make a maximum 
effoit to teach all of its pupils to identify themselves with the whole of 
mankind, will that compaiatively small number who have the oppoi- 
tumty to travel and study abroad be able to utilize their experrences 
effectively instead of finding themselves isolated in an indifferent or even 
hostile atmosphere 

There are two levels on which identification of the self with a unit as 
laigc as the whole of mankind can be taught The one is die level of 
iiilelhgent self-inteiest The othei is the level of spiritual self-fulfilment 
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The level o£ intelligent self-mterest has two essential aspects The first 
IS oui dependence upon our fellow men Eveiy occasion should he vividly 
stressed which brings home the all impoitant truth that no human being 
or human political unit, no matter how large, is sufficient unto itself 
physically, spnitually, or cukuially Heie and theie schools aic teaching 
the interdependence of nations in the matter of nattiial resources But 
one can today pass thiough our whole educational system fiom kinder- 
garten to the Ph D without being made deeply conscious of the extent 
to which eveiy country is dependent upon the resouices and the pur- 
chases of other countries for its own economic welfare. Human intei de- 
pendence might be made the subject matter of special courses in the 
elementary school, the high school, and the univeisity. But it should in 
reality be one of the aspects undei which every coiiise is presented Study 
of the natuial lesouices of America should be at once associated with a 
study of the lesources we lack and the souices we turn to in order to 
satisfy our needs Ameiican scientific and liteiaiy achievement should 
be thoioughly piesented But with equal thoioughness should we tiace 
our cultuial, political, and lehgious tiaditions to then souices, and point 
out out indebtedness to contempoiaiy non-Americans The contiibutions 
made by the eaily settlers of America deseive all due honoi, But those 
who came later also added then invaluable gifts which should be sympa- 
thetically evaluated 

In the matter of political relations it requites little ingenuity to discover 
the multifarious ways in which the boy gi owing up on a farm m the 
Middle West has his life determined by what some despot or ciackpot 
does five thousand miles away A countiy which twice within one gen- 
eration sent Its youths lo fight on battle fields ten thousand miles away 
should find a way elTectively to teach its citizens that intelligent self- 
inteiest lequnes them to be citizens of the woilcl, deeply concerned with 
conditions eveiy where on this globe 

Secondly, intelligent self-inleiest can be used to illustrate the folly piac- 
ticed by the strong throughout the ages in then exploitation of the weak 
Oui schools rarely take the tiouble to impiess upon childien’s minds the 
coiioding influence of slaveiy upon the maslei as well as upon the slave, 
the deleteiious eftecls of an exploiting impeuahsm and colonialism upon 
the exploiter as well as upon the exploited We teach out childien to ac- 
cept Linquesttomngly the univcisal validity of the law of gravitation. We 
might at least indicate to them why it is that theie aie so many who be- 
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heve in the universal validity of the law of justice, that evil cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely without wreaking dire calamities upon its perpetrators 
We need not go to the Bible for that lesson We need but to use Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address now inscribed on the walls of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington Let oui children really understand what Lin- 
coln meant when he said that the civil war continued as long as it did 
so that “all wealth piled up by the bondmen’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and every drop of blood drawn 
by the lash shall be paid by another drawn by the sword ” 

Would It be too far from the spirit of our day to apply to the collapse 
in Euiope the principle which Lincoln applied to our own civil war I 
I ventuie to suggest that it would be histoiically correct and morally in- 
structive to associate the woes that have come over Western Europe in 
the past three decades with the thiee centuries of ruthless exploitation 
by Europeans of the so-called backward peoples of America, Afiica, and 
Asia Perhaps the wealth accumulated by Europe at the expense of the 
labors of Africans and Asiatics also had to “be sunk ’’ Perhaps the pattern 
of Goldsmith’s famous dictum, “Where wealth accumulates men decay,” 
was followed m Europe, whose ill gotten gams thiough the centuries led 
to a calamitous deterioiation of moral and physical fiber, to a dangeious 
overpopulation and spiiitual haughtiness, and to the inevitable catastro- 
phe 

Woild citizenship in the sense of identifying one’s own welfare with 
that of the welfare of the whole of mankind has, therefore, a substantial 
foundation of intelligent self-mterest upon which to stand And it is high 
time that educatois should build that foundation into the lives of their 
pupils. 

But self-interest need not stand alone as the base and buttiess of an 
effective world citizenship Ultimately, a sense of world citizenship must 
be rooted in a conception of life which finds noblest self-fulfilment in the 
maximum development of those qualities which are uniquely and glori- 
ously human No cieatuie but man has a sense for freedom, mercy, jus- 
tice, or truth Education is not intended primal ily to make us bettei 
animals so that we may eat more amply, live more comfortably, and le- 
produce moie abundantly than animals, It is indeed intended to achieve 
all that But if it stops theie, its dangers far exceed its benefits Education 
in our day must finally sec its leal purpose in the nurtuimg of moie sen- 
sitive heaits and moie impaitial minds. 
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Foi that we must present our children as well as our adults with a 
set of heioes different from those they have come to know Men and 
women like Frederick II of Prussia, Napoleon I, Alexander of Macedon, 
01 Catherine of Russia must not be honored in our text books with the 
appellation “The Great ” We must decide whether we want our young 
people to glow up hoping to be htde Alexanders and Napoleons or 
Honest Abes and consecrated Pasteurs. We did not need modem psy- 
chologists to remind us that the hcio fashioned in the child’s mind when 
he is five oi ten has gieater potency in influencing action than the one 
he comes to know intellectually at eighteen oi twenty-five We must re- 
write oui histones Conquerors of colonial empires must be presented as 
what they were — robber barons, not Robin Hoods, and woi Id conqueiors 
as cruel megalomaniacs and not benefactoi s of mankind Mankind has 
had true and consecrated servants If we want to educate foi world citi- 
zenship, let us hold up for emulation those who have in actuality lived 
as citizens of the woild even befoie a woild political state was even 
planned 

Education for woild citizenship then must stand upon the lock of m- 
telligent self-inteiest but should be lefiued and exalted ihiough its con- 
stant devotion to freedom, to peace, to justice, mercy, and ti uth 

In thinking of the school’s role in tiaining foi woild citizenship theie 
are at least three pitfalls which are to be zealously avoided The first is 
that of making the school the piopaganda channel foi any one specific 
economic or political platfoim That would be disastrous to the whole 
educational process Theie is a difleience between pointing out to pupils 
the unavoidable mtei dependence among all peoples and calling upon 
eclucatois to “tiansfci the demociatic iiachtion from individualistic to 
colleclivist economic foundations It is the school’s duty to give direc- 
tion to the pupil’s thinking, to set the spiritual framewoik and provide 
the evaluaCional concepts and standaicls m the light of which he will 
learn to make decisions It would be wiong for the school to bring pupils 
prematurely to the foimulation of a conclusion regaidmg any specific 
piactical issue in that area of social lelationships in which the pupils do 
not as yet cany diicct lesponsibihty, oi have that power of judgment 
whiclt only actual expeiicnce and immediate jiaiUcipation can supply. 
Howevei, that docs not mean that the pupils have no opportunity to 

^Gcoigc S Counts and his committee’s stitcnunt, “A Call lo the Teachers of the Ni- 
tion, ’ quoted by IkrKson, o[j at , p 132 
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tianslatc ideals into practical acts. They have a society of their own 111 
which they live and in which they should be made to feel as responsible 
citizens. There is the classroom and that whole gamut of activities which 
are an intrinsic part of the pupil’s life In that realm of experience it is 
incumbent upon the school to guide the pupils to decisions 
Thus, instead of advocating some collectivist economic policy which 
has to do with adult activities beyond the ken and experience of the 
aveiage pupil even on the college campus, educators should develop tech- 
niques to guide students in outlawing from the school life eveiy evidence 
of lacial, religious, or national prejudices Evidences of bigotry, malice, 
and gieed should be treated at least as seriously as evidences of failure 
intellectually to grasp the subject matter of any course A student who 
IS taught that the manly ai t of beating up his opponent is not the human 
way of settling differences, that what he gets out of his fiicnds is not 
nearly so important as what he gives them, offers a justifiable hope that he 
will make the correct decisions on issues affecting his relations to his fel- 
low men m the economic and social spheie in which he will move after he 
leaves the school. 

The second pitfall is the tendency to set befoie the student a hieiaichal 
aiiangement of his loyalties Woild citizenship does not mean that any 
one of us is expected to make his loyalty to America secondary to his 
loyalty to any other political unit To think of world citizenship in those 
teims IS at once to alienate the inteiest of the average human being who 
cannot and should not be expected to make his love foi his native land 
second to his love for any other spot on eaith World citizenship and 
citizenship in one’s own native land aie not to be set up as avals any 
more than love of self and love of one’s parents and children are to be 
thought of as two conflicting loves What is needed is a deepening and 
bioadeiimg of the concept of loyalty to one’s own country An Ameri- 
can’s devotion to a world state will beieal and potent only if it is rooted 
in and glows out of his love for America Only as he understands that 
America’s safety and future depend upon a world state, only as he under- 
stands Americanism in such a manner as to realize that a democratic 
world state does not imply a dwarfing of America but the expansion and 
the final embodiment of the ideals and goals which are Americanism, 
will there be real feivoi and convictiQii in his devotion to mankind as a 
whole 

By the accidents of history we in America have been piepaied to as- 
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sume the leadership in the education foi woild citizenship. In the first 
half century of American history Americans wcie agitated by the ques- 
tion of whether they were New Yorkers first and only secondarily 
Americans, or whether they were Americans fust and secondarily New 
Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, or Georgians They discovered that the formu- 
lation of this relationship in terms which made it seem an insoluble di- 
emma was what made it a dilemma The real question was what it 
ineant to be loyal to New Yo.k The nobler the citizen s concept of New 
York and the more profound his undeistanding of what New Yorks 
welfare demanded, the more clearly did he realize that his very oyalty 
to New York made him loyal to America The creation of the United 
States of America did not dwarf the significance of New York On the 
contraiy New York as an independent state could never have attained 
the sigmficance, the freedom, and the security it enjoys as a part of the 
United States Had New Yoikers not felt that way in 1787 they would 
never have decided to join the union Until Americans and citizens of 
the other countiies of the world feel that way about a United Nations 
they will never be really wholeheai ted member s of it 
In piesenL day America many loyal membeis of leligious, ethnic, oi 
cultural minorities are also faced with what may on the suiface appear 
to be conflicting loyalties Mr StewaitG Cole’s compiehcnsive paper in 
this volume on “The Concept of Citizenship”” discusses this problem in 
a very illuminating fashion I agree with his essential sentiments, but I 
consider as unfoitunate the setting of one loyalty against the othei, of 
“love foi those qualities which make Amciica rich m human values 
against attitudes of the “selective group ” It is this type of iniiei conflict 
which has occasioned so much of the heartache of adjustment of immi- 
grants to America The real task that should have been peifoiraed m 
the Ameiicanization of the newcomcis was not to emphasize what they 
have to discard of the traditions of then own group, but rathei to empha- 
size the highest ideals and purposes of then own “selective gioup” and 
point out how loyalty to those ideals inevitably implies “love for those 
qualities which make Amei ica rich in human values ” Foi tunately, man- 
kind has attained a stage in its development where every gioup within 
the orbit of the great religions of the woild, whetliei of the East or of the 
West, has within its tradition the high goals of human biotheiliood 
Conflicts 111 loyalties arise when these groups move on a lower level of 

t[C/ chapter XXXIX ] 
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then own achievements On the highest level there aie no real conflicts, 
there are tensions These aie inevitable in human life. In the normal in- 
dividual these tensions aie the forces that keep him intellectually and 
spiritually alert Thus it is inevitable that young people should be torn 
between love ol the ihumba and some tiaditional folk dance, love of 
Negro spiiituals and cut rent Bioadway melodies, love of the English 
language and attachment to an ancestial tongue But ceitainly neither 
the ihumba 1101 Broadway songs, noi baseball, nor even the English lan- 
guage lepiesent “those qualities that make America rich m human val- 
ues " Those qualities have to do with equality, with justice, with human 
decency. No man, theiefore, who is tiue to the noblest tiaditions of his 
own “selective group" can possibly be disloyal to America, and surely no 
one can possibly be disloyal to his own “selective group” because of his 
loyalty to America In that sense it is true to say to a man that the bettci 
and more loyal a Jew 01 Christian, Italian or Frenchman he is, the better 
American he will be, and vice versa 

But even wheie a group’s tradition has traditions of racial and religious 
piejudice, political tyranny, and authoritarianism, an intelligent concern 
toi the very existence of this selective group should also lead to a love 
for and a loyal attachment to “the qualities that make America rich in 
human values,” £01 weie it not for those qualities the members of the 

‘Comment by Stewart G Cole 

Doctor Greenberg has cut a deep fuirow with icfeitncc to a philosophy o£ citizenship for 
Americans on a world scale I behevt I am in complete agreement with his banc con- 
cepts, and his emphasis upon moial values I may have left myself open to the infer- 
ence he has drawn, in which case the criticism is well taken Certainly I would not know- 
ingly place a set of ethnic loyalties over against a set of political and patriotic loyalties m 
working with the precepts of dcmociacj 

Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

I like Doctor Greenberg’s emphasis on a synthesis of loyalties We should not attempt 
to educate within the framework of .i hierarchy of loyalties — to “selective gioup,’’ to na- 
tion, and to humanity — between which choice must be made Rather, the more restricted 
loyalties undergo, in the process of ethical growth, a transfoimation, becoming charged 
with the energies of the broader loyalties I believe, however, that the same principle 
applies in the field of tiueiest and thit in this way the concept of sclf-intcrest, which Doctor 
Greenbeig finds of rcstiictcd use, normally merges into his “self-fulfilment ’’ The individ- 
ual self IS not static, we see it readily fused with other selves in the formation of “we- 
groups ’’ Socialization involves the continuous expansion of the "wc-group ’’ Social and 
political equilibrium may be enhaneed by a balance of crude "inteiests," but it is an un- 
stable tquilibiium if those inteiests are not progressively transcended The tnnsition 
fiom nationalism to internationalism must come about not by substitution, but by subli- 


mation 
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given “selective gioup” would not be able at all to live as fice citizens 
in America That truth is and should be valid not only £oi Jew, Catholic 
and Piotestant, but also foi Anglo-Saxon, Negio, Irish, Mexican, and 
othei types of minority groups m America The United States has thus 
far been the gieatesl aiea in which men weie trained not to set loyalties 
one against the othei but to see them as interlaced and inteilockcd, each 
enriched and enhanced by tins relationship Hence, Ameticans should 
be more conditioned than otheis to undeistand that loyalty to the ideal 
of world citizenship and what it repiesents will enhance raihei than di- 
minish their loyalty to then American citizenship and what it repiesents 

The third dangei to be avoided m education foi woild citizenship 
concerns the place of religion in the educational piocess This subject is 
of such paiamount impoitance that I hesitate to mention it at all since 
It IS obviously impossible to treat it with any degiee of adequacy as a 
part of this papei But I cannot complete this statement without leferring 
to it, even if it be only in a few dogmatic sounding sentences I happen 
to be among those who believe that living m leims of the highest and 
noblest ideals of America oi of die given lehgious tiadiLion lequires a 
metaphysical basis and the buttiessing of icligious iiiual and ceiemony 
But I also believe that it would be most iinfoitunate if instruction m the 
metaphysical basis or m the ceiemonial buttiessing weie to become part 
of the business of the tax supported Ameiican school system We heie 
ate in the veiy fortunate position of having a common Amcncan political 
and social tiadition which embodies the highest foimulation of the ideals 
of social justice and personal righteousness gi owing out of the religious 
tradition. That common Ameiican heutage is suflicicnt if used propeily 
foi the purposes we have in mind It should be the duty of the vauoiis 
leligious groups to supply whatevei is needed in terms of metaphysical 
thought and i itual 

World citizens will not come into being aftei a woild state is created 
and citizenship papei s issued On the contiaiy, a woild state will never 
come into being before a sufRcienlly laige number of woild citizens will 
make the establishment of the woild slate liiile moie than the formal 
external expression of a levolution which had previously taken place 
within them Eclucatois paiticulaily may well take to heart Benedetto 
Cioces admonition to the moiahsis to cease busying themselves with 
“asking the States to change then natuie and piacticc morality.” They 
should instead attend on then own pail to the pi omoiion of moial con 




science and habit in the world at large, in order that the States may ah 
ways be faced with them and help in serving them, without changing 
[hen own nature” We must learn and accept the iiiefutable truth that 
“there aie no remedies which can take the place of the intellectual and 
moral conscience, or that can be of help to that conscience unless it can 
help Itself.”^ The iiurtuiiiig of that intellectual and moral conscience 




bility of educatois and the most significant contribution that any gioiip 
can make towaid piepaiiiig those citizens of the world who will ulti- 
mately be able to create an enduring world state and inaiiguiate that era 
of world peace and justice which alone can bestow meaning upon the 
long centuries of mankind's travail and teais 
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The Classics and International Understandino- 

O 

By GEORGE B. de HUSZAR 

Nelson’^ Encyclopeiha 


Tonies chases iOnt cities dSfa, mats comme 
peisonne n'ecoute d faut ioujouts tecom- 
mencei 

AncUc Gide 

O UR THINKING about woild affaiis is dominated by a pi e-Copermtan 
point of view, which legaids Western civilization as the ceiitei of 
the woild. The tieinendous change taking place in the world requires 
a revolution in oui thinking compauible to that caused by the discoveiy 
that the eaith is not the centei of the tiniveisc The past, the piesent, and 
the future of mankind cannot be undeistood unless we comprehend the 
lole and significance of non-Western civilizations The remaiks which 
follow concerning the interaction of various civilizations, though known 
to any student of cultural histoiy, have impoitant implications foi liberal 
education 


I 

Greek thought and Christianity are perhaps the most impoitant foun- 
dations of modem culture But behind Gieece and Christianity stands 
Asia James H Breasted elaboiated the thesis that the Near East lies be- 
hind the histoiy of Europe and that our moral heritage has come to us 
till oiigh the Hebiews rather than from them ’ He demonstiated that the 
teachings of the Egyptian sages excited a piofound influence on the 
Hebrews. The Wisdom of Ainenemope was the souice for a whole sec- 
tion of the Old Testament Book of Pioverbs Psalm 104 had an Egyptian 

'Jciiiics H Breasted, The Dawn of Cotisctence, Clurlts Scribner’s Sons, New Yoik, 1933. 
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source, r e , the Sun hymn of Ikhnaton (2000 B C ) The Code in Deuter- 
onomy IS largely a degraded veision of the Code of Hammwabi which 
thiough the Old Testament found its way into Western civilization 
Bieasted also thought that the Egyptians had possessed a standaid of 
morals fai superior to that of tire Decalogue over a thousand years be- 
fore the Decalogue was written.’ Furthermore, two centuries before the 
Christian era, Buddhism closed in on Palestine " Many of the teachings 
of Jesus were anticipated several hundred years by Buddha ^ 

Asia Minor, Egypt, and India influenced Greek development Baby- 
lonia furnished the data which became in the hands of the Greeks the 
foundations of the science of astronomy No less an authority on Greece 
than Friedrich Nietzsche, has stated' ‘‘Nothing is moie foolish than to 
swear by the fact that the Gieeks had an aboiiginal cultuie, no, they 
rather absorbed all the culture flouiishing among other nations, and they 
advanced so far, ]ust because they understood how to hurl the spear 
furthei from the very spot wheie another nation had let it lest 
India and the West met especially m ninth centuiy B C. Earliest Greek 
philosophy came into existence in Asia Minor, which was in touch with 
Persia Scholars have pointed out the similarity between the Eleatic doc- 
trine and the Upamshads on the nature of reality and between Samkhya 
and the views of Empedocles and Anaxagoi as ■* Pythagoras's religious, 
philosophical, and mathematical views were known in India as eaily as 
600 B C He was influenced by India and probably became acquainted 
with Indian doctrines in Peisia ’’ Plato was affected by the Pythagoreans 
and by Oiphic mysticism mainly derived from Asiatic sources Consid- 
erable evidence exists that fiom a historical standpoint India was the 
cradle of contemplative religion and philosophy '■ Alexander’s invasion 

“Comment by Arthui Uphjin Pope, 

In geneial, Bieasted's statement ntecls to be more oi lehb qualified by a recognition that 
many of the roots of Egyptian cultuic arc to be found m Asia 
^Comment by Ai thur Upham Pope 

One should go easy on the stilement that Buddhism closed in on Palestine in the 
iccond Century B C Peihaps, but a little more documentation is neceisary 

Radhakrishniiij Eusletn Religions and Western Thought, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1939 ) P 173 

•iFricdrich Nietzsche, Faily Gieek Fhdosophy and Othet Essays (Mugge, tr , Levy, ed ), 
copyright by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission 

Radhaknshnan, op cit , and Richaid Gaibc, The Philosophy of India, Open Court, 
Chicago, 1897 

'‘Theodoi Gompciz, Gueihtsche Venlj:), Leipzig, 1896, p 99 

Stuthcld, Mysticism and Catholicism, George Alien and Unwin, London, 1925, p 31 
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of India in 327 B.C started a closer interchange of thought between India 
and the West. The contacts between Oriental people and the West were 
fiequent in the period of the Roman Empire 

For four centuries during which the Euiopean mind was deeply sunk 
in Ignorance, the intellectual leadership of the Western world belonged 
to the people of Islam.’' In the Middle Ages Muslim philosophy and 
science fiom Spam influenced Europe Islam influenced medieval mysti- 
cism and through Arab works Oriental philosophy entered the Chuich, 
The universal philosophy of Muhyi’ddin Ibnu ’I-"Arabi elaborates a 
doctrine of Logos which brings together Christian, Neo-Platonic, 
Gnostic, and other sources Algazel performed a role m Islam compaia- 
ble to that of Thomas Aquinas in Christianity Doctrines of Islamic 
origin can be found in the Summa Averioes, the Arabic Aristotle of 
Spam, was one of the sources of the seholasticism of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy ® 

Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine had a great influence on Oriental medi- 
cine. Alhazeii’s Optics influenced Rogei Bacon, Leonaido da Vinci, and 
Johannes Keplei The Arabs made algebra an exact science and were the 
founders of plane and spherical trigonometiy The zero was known two 
centuries earlier to the Arabs than to the West Al-Khwansmi’s Algebia 
and the scientific woiks of Thabit ibn Qurra of Han an were of consider- 
able importance Omar Khayyam’s Algebia was more advanced than 
works by the Greeks on the same subject 

The fiist book printed in England was a translation of a collection of 
lemarks of ancient philosophers which was compiled originally m the 
eleventh century in Egypt Some students have maintained that Muslim 
cosmogony, old Persian legends, and Arabic philosophical ideas and 
imagery have entered into the Divina Commedia Aiabic poetry had 
some influence on the earliest Provencal poets and on Old French ro- 
mances A close analogy exists between Arabic romances and a German 
Rolandslted and othei tales of the North Between 1250 and 1400 the 
cCnmment by Arthur Upham Pope 

The problem of India’s comribution to some of the basic concepts of "Western civilization 
IS a \cry clifTiLuIt one One problem comes fiom the question of contacts While I think 
wc have not overestimated the richness and depth of Indian philosophy, it would be easy 
to cxafTgerste it.s originating role or its temporal pnonty After all, Indo-Aryan eiviliza 
tion was 1 little piimiUvc and derivative But this docs not indict the paper’s mam thesis 
m the slightest dcgiec 

"^Herbert Fisher, Hisfoiy of Eioope, Houghton MifUm Company, Boston, 1939 
Renan, Avenocs ct rAveiioisine, Levy, Pans, 1882 
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chief foieign influence m Spam was Arabic A synthesis of Mooiish and 
Spanish culture formed the background of important influences in mod- 
ern European liteiature. The modern novel was born in Spain," and has 
been influenced by Oiiental liteiature Even Cervantes was influenced 
by the Aiabic cultuie in Andalusia Arabic and Indian influences af- 
fected the Spanish drama, including Caldeion’s La vula es sueno Span- 
ish drama forms the backgiound to a large poition of the French 
clramad" 

The Renaissance emphasized the Greek and Roman elements in West- 
ern culture But with the Ottoman attack on Etiiope and with the great 
voyages of discovery in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Euiopean 
civilization established a contact with all pai ts of the world which became 
more and more intense as the decades went by 
One of the most important figuies in the contact between the West 
and the East was Leibnitzd^ He envisaged the attainment of a universal 
civilization based on vai lous cultures He outlined a plan which would 
bung about intellectual haimony between the East and the West and 
was interested in creating a univcisal language He also insisted that in 
ordei to undei stand man’s development it was necessary to study Chinese 
and Arabian history Leibnitz was especially interested in China and 
believed that Chinese philosophy was an alien counterpait to his own 
moiiadology It was his conviction that the Chinese would profit fiom 
Christian levealed theology and that Em ope would profit from Chinese 
moral philosophy In the Jesuit mission he saw the beginnings of an in- 
terchange between the cultuie of the East and West, and a method of 
bunging about international haimony 
In the eighteenth century, Oriental thought influenced Lessing, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Voltaire Voltaue included in his cultural historical woiks 
discussions of Arab, Chinese, and other cultures, A tianslation of the 
Aiabian Nights appealed in 1704 and had, together with other Oriental 
tales, a consideiable influence on Euiopean hteratuie Although the ac- 
tual extent of diiect influence is contiovcisial, the romantic movement is 
indebted to Oriental influences Heider, Fiiedrich Schlegel, August Wil- 
helm von Schlegel, and otheis were influenced by Oiiental literature 

Marcel ino Mcnendez y Pelayo, Oitgeves de la Novela, Mad i id, 1915 
^^Gillaumt. dc IIiis7dr, Coineille et le Tkeatie Lspaguol, Pans, 1903, and L'lnflueiite 
de UEipaguc sin le I heath Fiaucais des XVlUe 6* XlXe Siecles, Pans, 1912 
^’■Thc following?' lemaiks on Leibnitz are based on Donald F Lach’b "Leibnitz <ind 
China,” Jouinal oj ilie H/sloiy oj Ideas, Octobci, 1945 
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Schopenhauei ’s thought was profoundly affected by the Upamshad. 

In the twentieth century two historians, Spenglei and Toynbee, made 
considerable contributions to the study of world history The first his- 
torian who definitely moved outside the Westein scheme was Spengler 
He attempted to constiuct a morphology of world history and borrowed 
from Goethe the conception of moiphology While Spengler stresses the 
isolation of cultures, Toynbee emphasizes their intei action, But both 
historians appioach history fiom a world point of view They also agree 
that the state is not the fundamental unit of hisLoiical analysis, and that 
history must be approached in terms of broadei concepts Spengler’s 
flame of reference is “culture,” Toynbee’s is “civilization ” 

Mankind has enteied a peiiod wheie the contact between Western 
civilization and the i est of the world will be of paramount significance '- 
Recent decades have demonstiated that a nation which is not completely 
European, Russia, and a non-white nation, Japan, aie perfectly capable 
of developing technology to a high degree of efficiency Japan pieseiited a 
unprecedented event a non-white nation adopted Western technology 
and attacked the West with it 

Toynbee has called attention to die impoitani fact that the Russians 
have taken up a Western secular philosophy, Marxism, and transformed 
It into something of then own which they aie now shooting back at us 
He sees in this move the beginning of a counter offensive on the part 
of non-Western civilizations against the West According to Toynbee, 
the great event of the twentieth century is the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion upon all othei living societies We are still m an early chapter of 
the story of the contact with civilizations of the Hindu world, Mexico 
and Peiti, Orthodox Christendom, Islam, and the Far East Toynbee 
believes that the Russian counter dischaige in the form of Commtuusm 
will be piobably less significant, m view of the long run effects on West- 
ern life of India and China The dream of world unification on a 
purely Westein basis will be impossible The expansion of Western tech- 
niques, nationalism on a woildwide scale, and deep lying cultuial foices 
excludes the possibility of the whole earth’s becoming a large colony of 

’-The prcsint wmei lus iiuintcd out the significince of lilt fact tint technology ,and 
Western techniques are becoming common propel ty “Regional Approach to the Study of 
the Contempoiaiy World," /Ippioacliet to National Unity, 5tli Symposium, Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York, 1945. p 69’ 

1 'Arnold J Toynbee, "Eiuountets Between Civili/atlons,” Hiiipci'i Magazine, Apiil, 
1947, pp 091-293 
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the West The success of the peace ehfoit will depend on adjustment be- 
tween woild cultuies An international organization will be meiely a 
shell unless it is based on understanding between members of contempo- 
rary cultures 


II 

Though libeial education aims at developing intelligent and responsi- 
ble pel sons, most of its exponents seem to forget that a primary pre- 
requisite of this is the ability to think in terms of world history and 
world trends Perhaps no civilization has been so arrogantly ethnocen- 
tric as ours We have simply mistaken it tor the only civilization In 
spite of the existence of many excellent institutes dealing with non- 
Western cultures, the gieat majoiity of college students aie not given 
an opportunity to learn about the religious, philosophical, scientific, and 
aitistic tiadition of non-Western cultures If we are to escape the chaige 
of ethnocentrism and cultural illiteiacy, a libeial education must provide 
a survey of the heritage not only of the Western but also of other cultures 
As we cannot fully understand the development of the West and its 
piesent predicament without some comprehension of non-Western cul- 
tures, we cannot hope to arrive at an adjustment with non-Western 
cultures without having some notion of their fundamental ideas and 
ideals “ How can we evei undei stand China without knowing something 
of Confucius? How can we hope to grasp the problems of the Moham- 

•^^Comment by Pitman B Potter 

The current effort to broaden the cultural views of those who have inherited chieBy 
Central and Western European culture is of course a sound corrective and it may have 
a beneficial efTect in facilitating international or world cooperation On the other hand, 
there seems to me to be a tendency to ovcrcoirtcUon, even to imply that Eastern culture 
and thought aie certainly supenor to Western We should, of couise, leact violently 
against any implication that Western culture is greatly and completely superior to Eastern, 
but ihc contrary is also the case As a matter of tact, I find moic dogmatism and intol- 
erance m Oriental thought than in Occidental 
‘^Comment by Pitman B Potter 

I should like to put forward the proposition that one of the objectives of political 
science and state craft is lo facilitate social harmony and cooperation, at least on the 
minimum level, even in the absence of the understanding among people which has pre- 
occupied in icccnt and moic lemote times dc Husaiar, Northrop, Rao, and Alexander the 
Great Arianging for such cooperation when understanding exists is a much simpler task 
for the political scientist and the piattitioncr of the pclitieal art, whose job is even more 
necessary in advance (or pending) of the development of i greater social unity Experience 
has, moieovei, shown that such achievement is by no means impossible 
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medan woild without reading the an? Without knowing something 
of the Bhagavad Gtta,^* which is studied and repeated daily by millions, 
we cannot undei stand the mentality of India Much of our misundet- 
staiiding of non-Westein civilizations is due to the fact that we meiely 
pay attention to political and economic pioblems instead of the more 
fundamental ideological and cultuial issues. Such misundei standing is 
also due to the fact that wc often view noii-Westcin cultuies in teiins 
of the ideals and ideas of the West 

Moitover, we cannot propcily evaluate philosophical, leligious, and 
aitistic WQiks unless we are aware of the contiibutions made by the 
iion-Westerii cultuies along tliese lines If we take into consideiation 
the classics of the East, some of the books which we naively accept as 
outstanding may sLiffei by the comparison The Wisdom of Amenemope, 
which IS dated ten centimes before the Old Testament, may be con- 
sidered a superior work Elumboldt thought that the Mahabharata is 
peihaps the only tiue philosophical poem of all hteiatmes Schopenhauer 
lated the Upanishads above die theology of the Hebiews 

A ti Illy liberal education should include such classics of the East as 
The BooI{ of the Dead, Wisdom of Amenemope, The Code of Ham- 
mwabi, Koiaii, Zend-Avesta, Khayyam’s Algebra, Arabian Nights 
(Near East), Rigveda, Bhagavad Gita, The Pita\a Texts, Laws of 
Mann (India) , 1 Clung, Shu King, Ltl{t, Analects of Confucius, Bool{ 
of Tao, Bool{ of Menems (China) 

Recently some persons have organized an efloit to make people lead 
the “Great Books,” as they call them. The movement stalled at Columbia 
University and spread to the University of Chicago The curriculum of 
St John’s College is based on the “Gieat Books ” The Encyclopedia 
Bntanmca, Inc will publish, uiidei Mi. Robert M Hutchins’s editoi- 
ship, in 1948, a fifty-four volume set called Gieat Books of the Western 
World The Gieat Books Foundation, set up in Chicago in June, 1947, 
intends to organize “Gieat Books” discussion gioups thioughout the 
country 

i^This work “c.m be rcgaukcl as tlie focus of all Inclun religion ” Aaancld K Coomara- 
swamy, Hinduism and Buddhism Philosophical Libiaiy, New York, 1943, p 5 

^'•Father Bouvet bdiciecl th.it the / Chmg, the oldest Chinese and pcrh.ips the world’s 
oldest work, was the piimaiv soiuce of Chinese science md uaduion He found tn this 
woik universal symbols invented m oidci to picsent the most abstiact piinciples in all 
(.lie sciences Leibnitz hoped to sticngthcn Fatlici Bouvet’s ilicoiy that the I Chins was a 
kc\ to -ill die sciences 
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The brochure of the University College of the Univeisity of Chicago 
states that the aim of the program is “to reach for the best wisdom of all 
the ages” and to make “the truly fundamental and peienmal problems 
of human life and society focus our knowledge and direct our thinking.” 
Thus It is assumed that the East has not contributed to “the best wisdom 
of all the ages” and to the “Uuly fundamental and peienmal problems 
of human life and society Furtliermoic, the “Great Books” project 
cannot be justified from a historical point of view. The above mentioned 
brochure states that the prerequisite for the intelligent reading of one 
great book is the reading of other great books which form its intellectual 
background The gieat authors are engaged in a “conversation with one 
another across the centuries!” But this “intellectual background” goes 
much further than Western civihzation. Thus accoiding to the argument 
presented by the Gieat Books project itself, the books which are offered 
cannot be read intelligently 

The “Gieat Books” do not help to undcistand the lesL of the world 
or to create a woild community ^ The brochure of the Great Books Foun- 

i^Even the presumption that the Gieul Booths ol the Western Woilt! includes the classics 
of the West is open to atticism Not a line of Leibnitz, Helmholtz, Lessing, Kierkegaaitl, 
Nietzsche, Schopenhciutr, or of the French dramatists and novelists is included in the 
tour hundied and tliutv-two titles 


tCommenthy F Einest Johnson 

If Western eultuie has drawn so heavily on othei than Western souices, miy it not be 
contended that an intensive study ot our own culture bungs the student into eontact 
with the more viable elements of other cultures which have left their deposit in ever 
evolving cultuic patterns f The meaning of liistoiy is found in what it has produced An 
undci standing of culture comes not fiom surveying its history but from conscious involve- 
ment m 1 histoiieal eoncietion of cultural elements The more intensively we study our 
own cultuie the more understanding we have of the sources from which it sprang This 
consideration, howevei, does not detract from die importance of studying divergent con- 
temponry cultures with a view to lessening antagonisms — particularly with respect to 
Eastern Europe and Asia 

The "Great Books” idea is, of eouise, open to criticism on grounds of educational theory, 
but this is another question 

Comment by Hem y N Wicin in 

May we cany a little fuither the figure of speech icfcinng to the Ptolemaie and Copci- 
nican views of life One might pass on fiom both of these to the Einsteinian, and in such 
ease find in any cultuie (the Western included) the medium by which to piss to another 
with a means £oi undci standing This common basis must be the process ot interaction 
between individuals uid gioups which geneiatcs and enriches that scope of appreciation 
which ch.iractenzcs culture If we can understand this ereative interehange between in- 
dividuals ind eivili/itions, il we can give it free play and shape our habits and institutions 
to meet Its demands, rathei than merely to meet the demands of the content achieved to 
date m any one oi several ciiltuies, we might do more £oi the continuous and evci 
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elation states that some may find “an active stimulation by their participa- 
tion in the gieat conversations which have been going back and forth 
across the ages, across all the seas and boundaiies, and across all the bai- 
iieis, psychological no less than geographical, which sepaiate men.” This 
statement is a giots exaggeiation inasmuch as only Western thought is 
studied, Mr Hutchins has declared that “if we want peace, then, we must 
work for a community which shall embi ace all mpn What is the com- 
mon bond that can unite us, what is the common tiadition m which, 
whether we know it 01 not, we all live ? I should like tentatively to en- 
doise the suggestion of the delegate fiom Lebanon to the United Nations, 
who said that the common bond and the common tiadition were most 
clcaily revealed m the great woiks of the human mind and spiiit He 
suggested that, if all the peoples of the eaith could unite in the study 
of these gieat woiks, a woild community might aiise I do not say 
that the Gieat Books piogiam is the only answer to the problem 
of woiking out the education the world needs I do say that it is duected 
to this end and that it seems piomismg ”” 

Inasmuch as the “Gieat Books” project is concerned only with West- 
ern books, It will not promote the cieation of a woild community On 
the contraiy, the “Gieat Books” project cieales cultuial isolation by em- 
phasizing the cthiiocentrism of the West Millions of Americans will 
get the impression that theology, philosophy, science, and literature arc 
mainly Western products*' 


renewed understanding o£ one another tiian c,\n be Tchicvcd by concentration on any 
selc-Ltcd set ot great books 

We ire not rejecting Mr dt Huszar\ proposal But we arc saying that the study oE 
Great Books, whether selected fiom one or all cultuics that have great books, will not 
solve the problem unless this study is made incidental to a larger purpose and moie deep 
scarcliing project 

^^Robert M Hutchins, The Good New% of Dumnatwu, A Human Events Reprint, 
Henry Regnery, pp y-H 

^Comment by Arthur Upham Po]>c 

It was with piofound satisfaction amounting to a certain excueincnt and real jubilation 
that I read this able statement I paiticnlirly liked the challenge to the piovincnl ilhtency 
ol the Hutchins plan for the great world books, really a piece of cuUurTl impudence 

Comment by Stephen Duggan 

There is no question at all that wc of the West judge all civili? itions by the standards 
of the West To one who is iwaic of the remarkable cuntiibuiions made to the heritage 
of mankind by other civiliJ’itions, this of course is a great mistake 
The emphasis placed upon the one hundred best lx>oks botli by President Hutchins 
nnd Stimgfcliow Barr is wholly unjustified Moieover, the attempt on the pait of Morti- 
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Volumes I and 2 of the Gieat Boohs of the Westem Woild are an 
“Ideas Index” prepared by Moi timer J Adlei It will present systemati- 
cally the development of philosophic ideas in the light of the contribu- 
tions made by all the "Great Books Time magazine has already re- 
ferred to It as a “cioss-index of the woild’s great ideas and idea-men ” 
This, of couise, is false inasmuch as only Western thmheis aie referred 
to m the Index. 

If the classics of the East weie included m the Biitannica volumes 
together with the classics of the West, the Index would become a tre- 
mendously significant contribution to the undei standing between the 
East and the West The Index would consider the development of ideas 
in the light of contributions made by the classics of all cultui es Such an 
attempt would be difficult but it would help us to realize that funda- 
mental ideas possess a ceitain similarity 111 all cultures An effort along 
this line would have to consider similarities such as 
a The similaiity between Yoga as a physical and mental discipline, 
the Chinese doctrine of uni wet, Pythagoias’s theona, Aristotle’s con- 
templative life, Christian contemplatio, and Spinoza’s amot Dei intellec- 
tualti. 

b The similarity of the distinction between immoital soul and mortal 
body in Biahmanism, Plato, and Christianity 
c The similarity of Confucius’s, Plato’s, and Aristotle’s conception of 
the lole of music in education 

d The similarity of the definition of mystical unity m Eckhart, Abu 
Nasr al-Sarra), and Ibnu ’1 Farid Mysticism is singularly uniform (not 
identical) m all times and places, the similarity between Plotinus, the 
Mohammedan Sufi, and the Christian mystic is sti iking 
e. The similarity of the conception of social hieraichy in the Laws of 

mer Adler to direct us daily to the medieval period and the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas in order to solve our spiritual problems, is hopeless 

Comment by Ananda K Coomai iswamy* 

I have often refciied to the provincial liinitition ot Hutchins’s position But these people 
are almost immovable, as I know from coircspondenee with the Dean of St John’s College 
and the Editor of the “Gicat Books ” In contrast, my own habitual method is to treat 
the tcims of the common universe of discouisc in worldwide contexts 

IS interesting to note that the ancient Chmese, who are excluded fiom “the best 
Wisdom of all the ages,” possessed the Eihya, the earliest Chinese Thesaurus, i help to the 
study of ancient classics, gioupcd according to ideas 

R Inge, Vicedom, hovcj and Tatlh, Longmans, Green and Compan), New York, 
1936, p 25. 
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Manu, Plato’s Republic, and Nietzsche’s theory of the ordei of castes. 

£ The similarity between the unanimous agreement of Hindu and 
Buddhist thinkers that intellectuality produces a cleavage in our life and 
the views of Schopenhauer, Dostoievski, and Kierkegaard According to 
all of these thinkeis, intellectuality produces self-consciousness and self- 
will, which in turn leads to anxiety 

Although similazities in fundamental ideas exist in Eastern and West- 
ern thought, the difficulty of understanding another culture must be kept 
in mind It is difficult for a Western man to understand fully Tbe 
Bt others Karamazov, 01 foi a Chinese to compiehend fully Thus Spa\e 
Zaratbustra Spengler has emphasized this difficulty and has perhaps 
overemphasized it “What can Tolstoi who from the depths of his hu- 
manity rejected the whole Western world idea as something alien and 
distant~do with the ‘Middle Ages,’ with Dante, with Luther ? What can 
a Japanese do with Paizevai and ‘Zaiathustra,’ or an Indian with Soph- 
ocles 

Spengler emphasized the fact that there is no humanity, no mathe- 
matics, no painting, no philosophy, but that theie are as many of these 
as there are cultui es Accotdmg to him the Egyptian, Indian, Babylonian, 
Chinese, Classical, Arabic, Occidental, and Mayan cultui es had then 
own individual characteiistics Although Spenglei’s views are challeng- 
ing, there is considerable evidence that all cultures have some funda- 
mental ideas in common Historians of cultui es may approach the prob- 
lem of similarity from the point of view of several hypotheses It may 
be assumed that there are certain ideas with which the mind of man 
IS naturally concerned m all cultuies Or it may be assumed that fun- 
damental ideas “originated” in certain cultures and through the piocess 
of diffusion spread to other cultuies. Vaiiations in ideas and ideals may 
be partly due to this piocess of diffusion Cultui al anthropologists and 
linguists are well awaie of the fact that words, ideas, ideals, and tech- 
niques often undergo a tiansfoimation in the process of diffusion 

-^Oswald Spengler, T/ie Decline of ihc WcU, Alfred A Knopf, New Yoik, 1929, p 24 

-^Evidence indicates that the ancient Mayan civilization developed on its own, without 
influence from the rest of the world 

^’Comment by Allied C Lane 

This IS an especially valuable study in stiessmg the impoitancc of the Near East con 
tiibution to our culture and the meaning of words As the meaning of each word differs 
somcwb-it for each individual atcoidiiig to Ins experience, so the geneial meaning of the 
word and Us, development and shift in meaning depend on tlie experience of mankind 
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Conclusion 

In oiclei to bring about international iindei standing we need to con- 
centrate on compiehension among vaiious cultures Formal and adult 
education must emphasize the understanding ol non-Westein cultures 
Uiifoitunately, the “Great Books” pioject will not contribute toward 
this end An excellent oppoitunity has been missed to make a unique 
contribution to the cultiiial mjjptochenmt of the East and the West 
Fortunately, nuraeious institutions are attempting to piovide an under- 
standing of non-Western cultuies It is encouraging to note that the “In- 
vitation to Learning” has lecenily included Oiiental books m its pro- 
gram. Professor Sunder Joshi of Indiana University is giving a course for 
the University College of the Umveisily of Chicago, entitled Grm BooJ{s 
of the Orient, The Confeience on Science, Philosophy and Religion itself 
contributes to the intei change of the ideas of vaiious cultuies, 


A red vduc of the "eliisiL" eclut.itioiul touisc, Eliot's "live foot shelf," and the pio- 
posed ' great bools, .iiid the study of books lilt the Bible, is that by a coiiininn expcri- 
cnec educated intn gti an acqnaiiiuncc with the mtanmgs of woids as they have been 
used and an apprecntion of the change in their meaning and application, meanings which 
arc embedded m llicir origin and dtination and should not he lightly thanged 



CHAPTER XLIII 


Some Common Aims of Science and Religion 

By ALFRED C. LANE 

Fiofcssoi Einettftis of Geology, Tufts College 


I N JULY, 1946, J picked up oa my dooistep a little flyci, Destiny of the 
Earth The same day 111 the mail came my copy ol Sl^ and Telescope, 
published at the Hat vat d Observatory, which displayed on the cover the 
words, “The End of the Woi Id ” This coincidence led me to think What 
aie the common aims of science and religion^ 

I went to the adveitised meeting and iotind a gioup of “Watch Tower" 
people listening to a discouise based on verses fiom the Book of Isaiah 
It was much like an ordinary religious scivice, but a lady told me that 
they were dead against lehgion I was suiprised, but I have lived long 
enough to know that words have different meanings In particular any 
woid which becomes a slogan oi a shibboleth is likely to have widely 
dififeient meanings 

I have heaid a speakei say that “democracy has nothing to do with 
voting It IS a way of hie ” That was very difleient fiom the conception 
with which I was brought up 01 which one might obtain fiom the deriva- 
tion I can lemember that ovei thirty yeais ago a Jesuit piofessor was 
telling us how communistic the Jesuits were That was befoie commu- 
nism was a party name 

The lady who addressed me evidently had the idea of lehgioii as some 
sort of ecclesiastical machine, but as I look up the word in the dictionaiy, 
I find this definition, “Religion is belief m an invisible, supei human 
powei, conceived after the analogy of the human spirit, upon Whom 
man is dependent and to Whom he consideis himself in some degree re- 
sponsible ” Or, to put It after a phrase of my own icachei, William James, 
“Thcie is a God 01 gods with Whom we have dealings ” 

On the other hand, I have for ycais defined science m a way accepted 

^86 
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by many of my fellow scientists In this definition eveiy woid counts 
Science is the social systeimzation of shai cable knowledge For shareable 
I should perhaps say communicable oi lepeatable Modern Science with 
a large “S” is the lesull of cooperation It is a social phenomenon Al- 
chemy became chemistiy when the veil of secrecy was dropped and men 
began to pool their knowledge 

Howevei, the definition would be somewhat too bioad for certain 
writers I quote tiom Clarence R Skinner (Chnsttan Leader, September 
2, 1944: p 525) a phrase taken from Bertrand Russell that Science “deals 
with judgments for which unanimous assent may be obtained from 
qualified students of the subject concerned ” This seems at first like a 
reasonable definition, but it opens the door foi disagieement as to who 
IS specially qualified There is a human tendency to consider that people 
who do not agree with us are not specially qualified, and unanimity has 
not been so popular since the organization of the United Nations How 
this “assent” may be obtained is also left open 
Perhaps this problem can be best treated after we consider what we 
mean by knowledge and by shareable knowledge. When we aie consider- 
ing the sharing or communicating of knowledge, I use it as referring to 
a state of mind In the phrase, “sure thing,” the assurance is not in any 
“thing” but in the mind, and knowledge is such a degree of certainty that 
we cannot help acting upon it 

In talking of shareable or communicable knowledge, we are talking of 
verifiable or repeatable knowledge communicated in words, of them 
some words are common nouns without capitals and every such woid im- 
plies a number of things It implies that we have repeated experiences 
which are so much alike that we can lump them togethei and speak of 
them with one woid We speak of light and of the sun This implies 
experiences which we have and which we share with others 
When we want common action we are likely to tail if we tiy to get 
extreme pi ecision C P Cuitis, Jr, in his recent book, Lmnr Utzifei the 
Throne, has suggested that even m the United States Constitution theie 
are phrases which are definitely ambiguous, because the Fathers of the 
Constitution could not agree on certain points and therefore found a 
phrase which would cover diflei ing points of view 
Systemization in science is the attempt to make large, general state- 
ments, which means the use of common nouns to express knowledge and 
experiences which we all share or may be thought to share These are to 
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be as precise as we can make tliem foi the puipose of being able to fote- 
tell what the experience of the future may be expected to be from the 
accumulation of past expeiiences Both science and leligion want to foic- 
tell the futuie We wish to face the facts that aie and aie to be, so that 
we may adapt oui conduct theieto To that end we wish to know and 
impait tiuth 


Role of Piectiton 

Piecision is an asymptote, a genet al statement approaches the ptecise 
fact as a hyperbole approaches a given line without ever meeting it, 01 an 
infinite senes appi caches a definite sum We do not ie)ect a statement 01 
say that it has no value because it is not precisely tiue Yet piecision is 
not to be scorned Oui streets are ablaze with neon light because someone 
became critical of the exact atomic weight of the nitiogen of the an, and 
the result was the discovery of minute traces of rare gases m the atmos- 
phere It was a triumph for the third decimal place. 

We may classify the staircase of scientific knowledge and piecision 
somewhat as follows 

A hunch is an induction 01 geneial statement from one experience 
which may almost at once be connected with pievious experience but 
suggests a bioad statement which may lead to a common noun of wide 
1 ange One may say that Newton had a hunch, when he saw the apple 
fall, that there was a gravity ( a common noun) which was uinvcisal m 
Its range Maupeitms’s principle of “least action” was a theological 
hunch, supported by relatively few facts, compared with those which 
have made it important in modem physics The hunch becomes a hypo- 
thesis as other facts aie built into the general statement The hunch and 
the hypothesis may be purely individual and there is no definable per- 
centage of probability. 

The hypothesis becomes a theory when it is confirmed by other expeii- 
ences and bv other observers The probability of its application to futuie 
experience becomes greater 

The natural law is a theory which has been verified so often that we aie 
incredulous when we hear of an exception, which may, however, occur 
laiely Theie is a tendency to ignore or doubt the exceptions, and also to 
leiiame our expicssion of the natuial law so as to be absolutely pi ecisc 
Yet I am inclined to favoi the position of my collc.igue, Ellswoilh Hunt- 
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ington, as to the importance o£ the middle way It is not scientific to 
doubt everything (It is, perhaps, philosophic.) A scientific man should 
not be so credulous— or so incredulous— as not to investigate A lepoited 
exception to a natuial law is a subject foi investigation, iC you have noth- 
ing more important to do 

Simple words like light and sun express experiences repeated to all 
who aie not blind, accoi dingly,we make general statements, more or less 
precise in their phrasing, which sum up experiences in the past and may 
be used to foretell the future If one says tlrat the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west, that is enough in helpmg scouts to keep located 
Science largely depends on such statements, and you will notice that it 
assumes what never can be absolutely proved— that from the past one 
can foretell the future But as we do this we exti apolate, just as from a bit 
of a line 01 a curve we may infei the rest, the farther the extiapolation 
the moie unceitain we feel 

Take the statement above The sun uses in the east That is not precise 
Just where it appears to rise depends on the time of year and the latitude 
Does It use anyway 01 does the earth tuin around'’ Cleaily we can find 
fault with that statement and we can make one that is more precise Oi 
take the word light Try to define light so that a blind man will leally 
know what we mean, 01 so that it will have scientific precision 

That any diilcience in the results of an experiment which is expected 
to duplicate a previous experiment, is due to a difference in antecedents, 
IS a postulate of scientific work But it may be not outside of, but within 
the observer and recoidei It is not a necessary postulate for all knowl- 
edge, that IS — a leal individual knowledge There is such knowledge. 
What I see when I shut my eyes I can nevei fully describe to anyone else, 
and yet I l{now myself that I see very interesting patterns Certain effects 
ol complementary colors have been found to be shareable, but others aie 
not 

A colleague told me that blue had a diffcient shade with one eye than 
with the other I was much suipiised, but as I have giown older I have 
found, myself, that a sheet of white paper has a different tint in evening 
light with one eye than the othei. 

A friend can wiggle his eais That he can wiggle his ears is a scientific 
fact which others can observe, and Dai win has some pages on the muscles 
which enable the eais to be moved, but how it feels to wiggle his ears he 
cannot tell me because I cannot wiggle mine 
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On May 6, 1947 , 1 spent the afternoon at the Haivard Observatory at a 
symposium discussing the “cosmic timescale” — whether in speculations 
on the life history of stars one should go back billions of years 01 trillions 
At the same time the papers wcic full of the approaching eclipse of the 
sun in Brazil the following week, which occuirecl at the time and place 
predicted, with an accuracy of eight significant figures 01 moie Theie is 
a limit to the precision of the prophecies of a total eclipse, though it may 
reqmie special apparatus to discover the dilleience between the obseived 
and predicted fact, But both cosmic time and eclipse weie subjects ol 
scientific interest, though the pieusion and the probability of erioi weie 
very different Scientific work is not pi evented by the fact that we cannot 
obtain absolute piecision 

In popular use words do not have exact definitions Our woids involve 
summaries of our experiences Oiii experiences are all different We 
therefore lealize that we only say what we mean in a general way, that the 
larger the range of the objects which we denote by a common noun, the 
harder it is to give a precise definition, and the moic likely it is that 
the hearer will include or exclude in the lange of meaning some objects 
or chaiacteis that we would not 


Shifting Meanings in Woids 

In 1877, my father, the Honoiable Jonathan A Lane, gave to us boys 
a small book by Nordoff on Politics foi Young Amei leans, on the flyleaf 
of which he had written “To my sons, that they may he politicians of 
whom no man need be ashamed ” 

My fathei thought he was a politician m a small and local way — lepre- 
sentative and senator in the stale legislature, member of the governor’s 
council, presidential elector Yet he would have been suipiised to have it 
stated that “politics is a full time occupation, employment, 01 business ” 
I think It foimed no appreciable part of his income 

The idea then was that all citizens were interested m politics, and that 
the career of an elective office holdei was not one to be followed unless 
one had sufficient sources of income to carry him through those times 
when, if he were true to his convictions, he would be on the unpopulai 
side With the growth of the complexity of modern government, how- 
ever, and the knowledge required to decide in such matters as the tians- 
poitation and powei system of a city, pioblems have arisen which seem 
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to require special knowledge and training It would be interesting to 
hear the ideas of some young men to compare with those of J A Lane 
as to who wcie denoted by the woid politician, and what was their 
characteiistic behavior 

Just at piesent, dictators are denounced But the oiiginal dictator was 
an officei of Republican Rome, with limited powers, and a ihort term of 
office Words that I have seen become deiogatory epithets are propa- 
ganda, collaboiatoi, communist 

On the othei hand, the woicl democratic has become complimentary, 
since the days when it was associated with “coppeihead,” “anti-Lmcoln,” 
“lum, Romanism, and rebellion,” a flavor distmct in my youth 

Latge changfes in meaning, when a woid becomes slang, or a slogan or 
shibboleth, often mark or produce dissension A slight change may pio- 
duce friction or unity There must be some allowable latitude in the 
meaning of words, just as machinery will not work if the fit is Loo exact. 
But the cleaiance should be small. 

A modern science like geology has elaboiate rules of priority in nomen- 
clatuie, desciipLion, and publication, preservation of types and co-types, 
etc , to fix the meanings of words Yet even in such a science our enlaiged 
cxpeiienoe and knowledge bring up pioblems as to the precise meanings 
of woids 

A case has recently occui led in my own experience My names foi for- 
mations in Michigan have been very well treated by my successois. Fifty 
years ago I named the top beds of the Silurian known to me in Michigan 
“Monioe,” the beds above m the Devoni.in ‘‘Dundee ” Beds of which I 
Iviiew practically nothing were later discoveied in sinking a shaft for salt 
in South Detroit, and for a while Giabau and workers following him, 
myself included, classed these ‘‘Detroit River Senes” beds as an upper 
division of the Monroe m the Silurian But recently an excellent lepoit 
from Ann Arbor would class them as Devonian and may well be right. 

Yet in organizing geological excursions, symposia meetings, or plan- 
ning campaigns of research in oilwell drilling, we can use the terms Mon- 
loe and Dundee without raising the question of their precise meaning, 
because theie will be a large area of common meaning in any case, It is 
in the fiinge 01 boundaiy line of its use that disagreement may become 
impoitant in close oil well con elation The lack of ceitamty or degree of 
It may have little to do with preventing action It may stimulate it When 
controversies arise there is a well secogmzed arbiter— common expert- 
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ence, arranged to throw light on the disputed points, it possible by 
mutual consent. 

Can this be also a common aim with leligion? Is the “knowledge of a 
God or gods with Whom we have dealings” only a part of Science as we 
have defined it, or how does it differ? 

Both science and leligion wish to foietcll the futuie They do so by 
iraming statements called truths, which sum up past experience and are 
believed to apply to the futme. The laws of science generally apply to 
those sources of common experience which we call matter. But some, 
such as Gresham’s law, apply to the behavior of men There aie othei 
laws such as those connecting suicide and the weather 

While both religion and science aim to foietell the future by general 
statements applicable to future as well as to past, the leligious man be- 
lieves as a truth that man’s actions can and should be affected by the plans 
of a supeihumau power or powers Matthew Arnold spoke of it as the 
“power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ” As soon as one 
speaks of this power as doing something “ioi,” one may use the com- 
moner, less piecise teim, God Anatole France is quoted as having said 
that the future takes pains to fulfil the dreams or visions of poets and 
prophets or philosopheis A future that “takes pains” may be what othei s 
refer to as Divine Piovidence. 

In connection with this “power” theie aie vaiious points of view 

(1) It may be thought that there have been especially gifted people, 
foundeis of religion, seers, prophets, to whom the divine will was espe- 
cially revealed, who weie guided by it and could tell what it was, and 
more or less foretell the future accoidingly. 

(2) It may also be believed that this especial direct access and guidance 
may be attained by all people 

(3) It may also be believed that not only all people may, but actually 
do have diiect messages from the “higher poweis apart fiom our mate- 
rial senses,” that, as Theodore Parker quoting his mother said. Con- 
science IS the voice of God in tlie soul of man 

(4) A position, sometimes called that of the deists is that ] ust as the 
plans of friends appear from their actions rathei than words, so the ordi- 
naiy course of nature indicates a plan This was the theme of William 
Paley’s NaUnal Theology, the Boston School edition of which my father 
studied in 1836 Chailes Darwin spoke highly of it, though it seemed to 
him that while in a laigc way natiue levealed mind, it did not m details. 
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Paley is out of date, but so are other text books, and the larger the 
range of our generalizations the less piecise they are The great Dutch 
astionomer de Sitter said that our theories change from month to month, 

I might say from week to week, but a good observation lasts The obser- 
vations aie the expeiiences, the stones m the temple of science While 
Paley is out of date, many modern scientists like Jeans and the Comptons 
and Milhkan think they find signs of intelligence m the physical 
univeise 

It IS also tiue that thiough the ages there aie those mystics and saints 
who have claimed a special knowledge of the superhuman plan. That 
these people existed, that the history of religion is a course in many 
colleges, that there are societies for psychical research and talks of telep- 
athy, that William James wrote a book on The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, all these are well known facts of common and scientific 
expei lence 

That in some of these ways truth though not scientific truth as we have 
defined it, may be obtained by some or all individuals, should not be 
hastily denied, and statements regaidmg God which may not seem to us 
piecisely true, may nevertheless be m such a general way true as to be a 
bond of united action 

The mystic has to deal in metaphois, the scientist also The electrician 
talks of waves, but whether these waves aie like those cast by a pebble 
in a pond 01 the waves of population surgmg fiom the city in the subway, 
he IS using a metaphor. Just so Jesus did in speaking of God as a spiut 
{Pneuma), literally the wind 01 atmospheie, which is all about us, with- 
out which we cannot live, which we do not see but know from its effects 
So when the psalmist said, “The Lord is my shepherd,” or Jesus referred 
to “our Father Who art in heaven,” they were using metaphorical lan- 
guage “Without a parable spake he not unto them,” may not be literally 
true, but it is true always when one of large experience speaks to one of 
limited cxpeiience. 

It has not been too common either in science, or religion, or philosophy 
to emphasize the inevitable lack of precision in any statement. But hymns 
and stories and parables like Aesop's fables and Jesus’s parables are 
bonds of fellowship Even if we do not understand them in precisely the 
same sense, theie is a large bond of agieement The two commandments 
in which Jesus summed up the law weie taken from lawbooks much 
older and lecogmzcd by Moslem and Jew as well as Protestant and 
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Catklic The creeds have been bonds of unity for which men would 
light and die As shibboleths, they have been causes of division, when one 
discusses their precise application 

We can be more united in singmg “America the Beautiful,” and stand- 
ing at attention when wc hear the national anthem than in defining the 
“American way " The Ameiican way and the scientific way is to have a 
great many sects, to give tliem all a lair show and find out what they can 
do in successful cooperation m our national life 

If a religion gives its followeis a belief in a God Who is inteiested in 
them, Whose plans are for good, they will want to do what He wants 
them to do and will serve Him freely They will be free and still play on 
the team Is a man less free when he joins a team ^ Is a man less free if he 
IS reliable? Is a nation less fiee if its sovereignty is accompanied by a 
willingness to self-limit its authority by agreeing to cooperate with 
others, and live up to treaties? 

Science and religion can cooperate if each will grant a ceitain lack of 
precision in stating its common aims 



CHAPTER XLIV 


A Religion for One World 

By NETS F S FERRE 

Abbot Piofessor of ChrtiUan Theology, The Andot/ei 
Newton Theologtcal School 


R cligion is a foice m lustoi y which cithei divides men or drives them 
together It is hard to overestimate its potential power for good or 
ill with lespect to our achieving one world Some lehgions have often 
been, and actually are now, sources of conflict It has been proposed that 
the abolishing of leligions is a step towaid concord among groups and 
nations There is obviously a strong element of truth in this suggestion 
But can leligion be abolished? History testifies that man is rather 
gencially an incurably religious animal A man’s religion is his basic 
1 elation to the universe Religion is what to a man is most woithwhile in 
view of what he considers to be ti ue All men ai e religious in their way, 
foi to be religious means to lespond meaningfully to the world that we 
find 

We cannot abolish religion except by destroying human life What 
we do IS to find what is univei sally good for us in this actual world The 
main fact under consideration is the oneness of our world This is ob- 
viously true geographically, politically, economically, and intellectually, 
but this IS not equally true in teims of common interests and faiths. 

We need a world faith, a community of universal interests and ideals 
This can come impel lalistically, as one faith does to death the other faiths 
m a long struggle In this case, religion acids to the world’s conflicts and 
confusion For this crucial time, at least, it will drain men’s eneigies and 
destroy their will to universal cooperation Or it can come by the method 
of fiee inquiry evei rooted in the concern for the common good In this 
case, the concrete religions, even while seeking universality, will imple- 
ment whatever geneial goodwill may already be found The second 
appioach is ours 
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I 

A Religion far One Wotld Must Be Based on Tiuth 

This must be a beginning fiom which wc must never depait Natu- 
rally, each religion will have to start wheie it is We ktiow no presupposi- 
tionless thinking Universality must be an expanding edge, differing 
according to the capacity of each religion to meet man’s deepest, peima- 
nent needs Only the future can tell to what extent a basic universality can 
be freely combined with the relative elements which chaiactenze human 
understanding, pieferences, and choices If any religion is sure of its 
intiinsic universality, it ought the more readily to consent to fiee inquiry 
and concomitant cooperation” Some soit of democratic pluralism of 
many religions, or of one, seems altogether piobable as a lesult. This 
does not preclude a univeisal aspect and oiientation common to all 

If free inquiiy is to find the fullest tiuth of religion, it will find it a 
giounded faith What is most important and real cannot be pioved in 
terms of what is more important and red The fullest and clearest use of 
our reason should find us seeing that leltgion cannot be 1 educed to reason 
without reducing whole life to part life Not undei standing this, Leacheis 
have often quashed vital religion by means of false criticism In doing 
this they have helped to injure the root of creative civilization 

That religion must be based on tiuth means that it must use leason 
fearlessly for the full facts, and for all the reasons that can identify and 
clarify truth Yet vital religion uses reason, it lives creatively and courage- 
ously beyond what can be proved in tcims of what now is How else 
could It help to improve the world? How else could faith have any 
powei for the good which w'e want to see actualized ? 

Religion should make the fullest use of philosophy, but philosophy 
cannot become a substitute for religion Philosophy is basically con- 
cerned with knowledge It can be concerned with cieative and living 

•■'Conimcnt by Ralph T Fkwelling 

I like the assertion that a relig^ion whieh is ceitain o£ its universality ought to consent to 
fiec inquiry and cooperation We are met by this paiadox that theoretically Judeo-Chiis- 
tianity is the most universal religion, yet is ptihaps the least cooperative and tolerant We 
seem to need the drive of fiery conviction and the universality of tolerance But how 
can these be brought together? It seems to me that this is the point at which philosophy 
can be useful But only by the recovery of a philosopliy with spintual vitality, which is 
metaphysical and includes spintual ideas, i e , proceeds from the affirmation of the reality of 
vilucs 
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knowledge But when it becomes the full faith of life it has to that extent 
gone beyond its propei discipline. If the philosophy of the good life is 
made a vital life decision, it constitutes the content of faith, It is religion 
Commitment is the veiy natiue of religion Dismteiestedness is good as 
a method, for a part of life Full life lequires cieative and concerned 
intciest 

In his extensive suivey of history Toynbee comes to the conclusion 
that “when philosophies and religion meet, the leligions must increase, 
while the philosophies must deciease The leasons for this are obvious 
“The fatal and fundamental weakness in philosophy, from which all 
deiive, IS a lack of spiritual vitality 

If man is to have a full lounded and well working societal situation, 
he must thus have a univeisal faith gioimded m tiuth' “As political 

lAinold J Toynbee. The Sttuh of Hisloiy, Oxfoid Univeisitv Pre‘;s, London, icjjg, 
V 5 . P 357 
Hlurl , p 558 

I'Commcnt by Swami AkhiUnanda 

It Fiofcssor Ferre Klcntilics philosophy with discursive, iation.ilistie, and empirical 
knowledge of the objective world, discarding totil knowledge of the Reality, then he is 
light that philosophy is not complete and h.ts no connection with creative and total life 
But the Hindu conception of philosophy is quite diffcicnt The word that is applied to 
philosophy in the Hindu school of thought is called (ftwiw/wnn— experienced truth Knowl- 
edge is divided into two types relative knowledge, including science, htcriture, art, etc, 
which satislits man’s rational and esthetic values, and supieme knowledge, which leads 
one to the icahzJUon of the Ultimate Reality It also means that philosophy should lead 
one to the realization of Eternal Truth The pnmaiy duty of philosophcis is to make 
one icalize the Ultimate Reality Accoidmg to them, it cannot be icalized until or unless 
man's total natuic is integiated So long as the mind is full of conflict and confusion. 
It cannot peiceive the “thing ui itself,” or Truth, or the Ultimate Reality, God The pic- 
icquiMte of the student of philosophy is thoroughgoing mental disciphne So philosophy 
not only gives us empirical, obiectivc, coherent knowledge but it also letds us to the 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality oi God Now Professor Ferre will permit us to sav 
that philosophy in the highest sense requires ethical training, mental discipline, and con- 
sequent leahzation of the Tiuth 

Piofessoi Ferie’s reply 

I have defined philosophy as lational empmcal knowledge, in ordei to avoid some 
saying that I am using philosophy to support religion It philosopheis want to include 
“the intuitions of eternity” and the discontinuities which necessit.ite faith, I am delighted 
to enlaige my definition of philosophy 
eCumment by Alfred C Lane 

Piohably Piofessor Feire and I agiec mote than it would seem, and 1 agree that what 
he cills “cooperation,” what I call “teamwork,” is the way towaid oneness But liis defi- 
nition of religion is quite diffeient Iiom mine So fai as I can see, it might be the same 
as tluit lit the Swamis, hut then cxpciicnce being diffcicnt, and tlitir climatic background, 
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philosophy deiivcs its sanction from ethics, and ethics fiom the tiuth of 
religion, it is only by returning to the eternal source ol Liuth that we can 
hope for any social organization which will not, to its ultimate desli uc- 
tion, ignoie some essential aspect of reality The truth which can help 
us to improve our present situation must be had previously thiough faith, 
and must therefore be basically self-evident and self-verifying Yet since 
reason is a pait of life without which it cannot be whole, tiuth must 
always be confirmed by reason 

Historic religions accumulate much debris of which they must be 
cleansed. Within is some kernel of truth Primitive man thinks in terms 
of pictures For that matter, depth-thinking is mostly analogical with us 
all Hence we get myths which ai e meaningful to the whole man There 

the expression and the meaning of words is diftcicnt So with his use o£ the woids truth 
and true I am not quite sure what he does mean by such an expiession as, for instance, 
"organically true," but I am pretty sure that is different from my idea of truth as a 
general statement which applies to all experience within the scope of the statement 

Professor Ferre’s reply 

Naturally unity of discourse is necessary for the most meaningful communication, and 
common expeiicnce is a necessary clement My own feeling, howevci, based on much re- 
flection, IS that the human situation contains a common baste cnviionment, physical, social, 
and spiritual, that needs clarification, to be sure, and good will to erase baiiieis nf picju- 
dice and ciadition of interpretation, but which is, nevertheless, accessible to any sinccie 
and competent inquirer The relative is not basu to the humin situation, but the compli- 
cating suifaec condition Tiuth is "orgmic" when it involves the relation between man’s 
deepest needs and the envuonment which has pioduced and answers those needs, includ- 
ing the need reliably to know 

Professor Lane’s definition of truth as "a gtntial statement vvhicli applies to all experi- 
ence within the scope of the statement," 1 accept as one test of truth inclusivencss — but I 
cannot stop with it as adequate to our complex problem of knowledge 

^^Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

I have some difficulty with Doctor Ferre’s discussion of the lational and non-rational 
dements of religious experience Religion cannot, he says, be "reduced to reason," yet the 
confirmation of tiuth by leison is essential It is an old problem and it seems to me Ductoi 
Fcirc leaves it less than clear 

Professor Ferre's reply 

To me this position is a necessary transcript ot oui actual situation as knowers Reason 
can piove something valid only m terms of something more valid Since God is the most 
valid truth and reality that can be louncl, by definition, else were He not God, nothing 
7no)C valid can logicallv be found to prove Him true, else were that God Nevertheless, 
since God is truth, and reason is from God, that only can be right leligion whidi squiics 
with the truest use of icison, icason itself being constantly under the coriection of 
Reality 

'T S Eliot, The Idea of a Chustian Socteiy, Hircourt, Brace and Company, New 
Yolk, p 64 
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IS something primitive about religion in the sense that it seeks language 
that speaks to the whole man Creeds aie mostly rationalization of 
myths A problem arises because of the fact that leason tends to make 
life contoim to its language, to logical absti actions, which satisfy only a 
part of man. Myths and cieeds, on the othei hand, tend to avoid the 
light of facts and leasoning and thus keep the whole man from being 
satisfied, with the demands of leason left out Somehow the eternal in 
histoiy which foims the heart of myth must be related to knowledge as 
a whole 

In doing this, some pose faith against reason, and some reason against 
faith, and both sides aie that far wrong For man to be whole, for leligion 
and leason both to be stioug, both must be satisfied according to then 
proper proportions Religious thinkers can lationahze myths so as to 
satisfy the demands of most minds, but often also so as to destroy their 
piimitive powci Or they can choose to cleanse myths in terms of the 
demands of reason as such and thus leave man in the long run with 
impotent philosophy You cannot extiact the heart of myth and keep it 
a power m histoiy We must wor\ with concrete tehgtons Religious 
thinking to be sound must primarily be within the context of faith, yet 
a faith strong enough to be selt-ci meal with regaid to objective facts and 
icasons which check 01 challenge its claims In this way the heart of 
religion is not huit even though change and giowth become part of its 
innei life 

If human hearts meet at a deep enough level, their heads will always 
find the thoughts and their hands the acts of cooperation Religious 
thinking is involved thinking, involved with the depth-decisions of life 
out of which issue both oui leasonmg and our rationalization The ob- 
jective facts of science and the coheicnce of philosophy should fuinish 
data for religious thinking which suck it into its deepei life of living com- 
mitments, or its anguished pioblem solving, and weave it into a living 
language which speaks to the whole man Not to observe such facts and 
leasonings is to make religion defensive and isolated from the full life 111 
the world To reduce religion, on the other hand, to such facts and reason- 
ings IS to kill us reality and effectiveness, as authoiity and motivation 

The final confiimation of leligion by thought is within the context of 
the whole of expeiieiice Religious tiuth, by the nature of its inmost 
leahiy, is experiential It is opeiational, in the full sense of the term To 
1 educe the efficacy of the opeiational method to certain aieas of sense 
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data 01 formal tlimkmg is to do lude, even if not deliberate, violence to 
the fuller truth of experience All over the world educated mankind is 
wistfully longing to return to a faith that will give meaning and zest to 
life without doing violence to intellect. Spengler may be right that we 
shall find nothing but “a morbid inner life, bringing a touch of waiinth 
to wizened souls ” If so, the reason will be that we cannot get away from 
the part-experience of reason to the powei and satisfaction of whole- 
expeiicnce, including leason We may peiish horn oui own pecuhai 
kind of ortho-diHerentiation, the ovei development of the fiontal lobe, 
to the neglect of the even fuller development of the life of the spirit 

But this need not be The cross-feitilization of cultures and religions 
can lead to the biith of an adequate religion foi one world, or to its ac- 
ceptance, if now piesent in pimciple 

II 

A Religion for One Woild Ma\es Coopeiation Central 
in the Discoaeiy of Tmth 

We are not thinking, of course, of some general consensus nor of some 
deification of the average understanding or attainment of man. Religious 
faith always points to the future Tiuth, that can help us, diaws, lathei 
than pushes; it beckons, rathei than stands wheie we are 

Yet religion is a personal aflaii Faith aiises from within, in response 
to a situation. A faith foi the whole woild must spang out of the situation 
of the world as it appears true to the individual believer. 

No religion now is adequate for man except it exhibit, in Amos N 
Wilder’s teims, “responsible fieedom ” Responsible freedom includes 
fi ee thought Where thought is curbed, lehgion cannot be at its authentic 
best Diffeiing religions can find larger areas of undeistanding and co- 
operation only on the basis of tiuth Theie must, therefore, also be free- 
dom to differ, even on basic matters If this is not given, faith is forced 
As such It may suivive and be organizationally strong, but not fully 
satisfactory to the groping mind Yet fieedom must evei be responsible 
It must be for the common good Religious cannot differ eithei on the 
light to differ oi on then duty to find incieasmgly the fuller common 
truth Though faith cannot be forced, it must be free only within the 
glowing truth 

Responsible fieedom involves the implementing of leligion in life 
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Fieedom for the common good is also faithfulness Religion is not first 
of all thought Nor is it first of all worship It is first of all fellowship. 
It IS first of all responsible living 

We cannot start with freedom, and then go on to fellowship The 
community is a given fact Man’s natural bent to self perverts his commu- 
nity life Individualism is an absti action The fact is not that the indi- 
vidual wants to live for himself by himself, rather he wants to live for 
himself by means of, and in terms of, others. We cannot choose isola- 
tion, as individuals or nations We must, rathei, choose the kind of rela- 
tions which we aie to have 

Naturally cooperative living will involve social, cultural, and religious 
pluialism There is no way that we know that religions can come to- 
gcthei over night Threatening disaster may hasten the process Yet even 
so, the background and traditions of the separate leligions are necessary 
as an emotional basis, at least for a transition period 

Exchange of thought should not be forced persuasion The method 
must be neither aggressive 1101 defensive in an insecure sense No re- 
ligion should have externals which either separate or are the occasions 
foi superiority Each religion must rathei be a struggle with the common 
problems and foi the common truths, and the patient and humble shar- 
ing of each other’s seeing, until die truth which is adequate for one 
woild can be established It is haidly thinkable, and very likely not de- 
sirable, anyway, that a leligion for one world should exhibit uniformity 
in features and approach It very likely would be a coopeiative inquiry 
and shaiing of faith, It is to be hoped, however, that eventually a com- 
mon general ground in ultimate truth, and a consequent universal ethos, 
can be attained 

As the world woiks, this is naturally an ideal picture Much struggle 
will be imperialistic and of a crude nature Exteinals will separate and 
men will identify superiority with security Actual religions represent to 
a large extent cultural lags. Yet intelligent and devoted leadership, sens- 
ing a common threat and a common opportunity, can serve as bridge- 
heads over which pass such elements of the common truth as may erupt 
in hstoi y's own way in whatever faith is built, or comes to be built, on 
the fullest truth to satisfy man’s deeper need 

Working togethei for common ends is a good prelude to a common 
faith The more woik foi a cooperative woild consciousness is done, m 
public opinion, in tough politics, m economic realms, in education, in 
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culture and travel, the more the presuppositions for a religion of one 
world are wrought out Tiuth is both e’cternal and internal, both ob- 
jective and subjective Cooperative conditions depend upon cooperative 
consciousnesses Cooperative spirits also need conditions conducive to 
cooperation The part-truth pei verts Religion should help to mal{e man- 
\tnd socially sensitive It should give man the vision and feeling of one 
woild Yet such sensitivity becomes sentimental and thwaits one world 
unless It issue in conciete actions that create the conditions foi coopcia- 
tion Here Whitehead is light in maintaining both that religion is what 
an individual does with his own solitariness and that religion is woild 
loyalty 

The point is that we cannot construct a religion for one woild ra- 
tionally It must be bom, not made It will be called foith out of the 
womb of man’s enlarged needs What we can do is to help develop the 
needed world consciousness of lesponsible concein, both by including 
one woild in worship and in thought and by woiking for it together, 
as different, concrete religions, all the while letting there be a sinceie 
search for, and surrender to, the fullei faith as it giows into univeisality 
extensively and intensively If this leligion will not be born, or at least 
until It is, all religions should coopeiate to piepaie foi and make effective 
a woild politics, economics, and cultuie 

III 

A Religion foi One Woild Will Find that Cooperation L Itself 
an Essential Part of the Tiuth that We Need 

Oiganic needs point to the kind oi universe which has produced them 
Things are not tiue because they are desiiable or because they aie needed, 
^Comment by Raliili T Flcwelling 

I like the suggestion that cooperation is essentnl to the discovery of truth, though wc 
have to work with concrete religions The fact that faith rises in response to a situation, 
should give some hope of the birth of a new understanding out of a threatened world- 
wide c.,it^.stniplie The situation is no longer "the restoration of the kingdom to Israel,” noi 
the restoiation of the kingdom to hieiaichies oi dogmas, hut the icstoiation nf cooperation 
among men of all beliefs to the end of righteous living, world peace, and neighborhood 

Perhaps we need for this 

1) a general lecognition of the intrinsic worth of each man, 

2) the possibility of his leception of Divine revelation, 

3) that religion includes as its least common denominator the good life, of iighteous- 
ness, justice, and love, and that the presence of these in any life or icligion is an 
evidence of Divine inspiration and validity 
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but they are desiiable or needed because they are organically tiue Things 
aie not most deeply real because we crave them, but we most deeply crave 
them because they aic leal 

Needs even now witness to then enviionmental counterpart, to their 
organic oiigin Humanity is inexplicable m origin, nature, and function, 
apart fiom the laiger environment within which it is but a part Man 
must not be split off fiom nature His oiigin and needs tell us something 
Liuly about his being and opeiation The effect hails back to the cause; 
the product, to the larger process out of which it spiings, human pur- 
poses to the Pmpose which preceded them long before they appeared 
in histoiy at all Human pui poses cannot be accounted for by any pur- 
pose less than themselves Even our intellectual need to know, foi itself, 
and in ordei to do, redects on the nature of reality 
In this world, we need to cooperate. Cooperation is thus an essential 
aspect of reality and of tiue leligion Oui histoiic actuality becomes 
fashioned accoiding to the way in which we use our freedom to cooper- 
ate with this positive aspect of leality 
But cooperation is thwaited by naiiow interests, defensive suspicions, 
and selfish seeking Fear, ignoiance, inertia, and illwill stand in the 
way What we all need is simple and straight-forwai d trust m the Souice 
of the Ultimate Good foi each and foi all We need to see that only such 
faith will tianscend both innei and outei barrieis to the laiger concord 
and cooperation Such tiust involves responsibility, beginning with the 
fear of the consequences of evil 111 this kind of univeise, and rising 
thiough the call of duty, until it leaches the point of gratitude for the 
fact that this is the kind of world where evil bungs destruction and good 
is the pierequisite for satisfactory living togethei 

IV 

The Banc Tas\ of a Religion for One World Is to Ma\e Real 
the Truth of the Inclusive and Cooperative Consciousness 

Actually this now depends on leligion as an aspect of our concrete 
lehgions They cannot prepare for fullei unity without common world 
concerns, without the feeding of the hungry, the caring foi the homeless, 
the fighting for freedom. What the lehgious bodies are already doing 
along these lines, howevei, is amazing and deeply encouraging 
Yet the task goes back of such concrete acts to the educational pio- 
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gram of each religion In spite of our present political muddles and ob- 
stacles we must teach our clnldren and adults—ior this is urgent — in 
terms of the enlarged peispective of our one woild. To think in woild 
terms along leligious lines is to think in terms of a coopeiative conscious- 
ness, where individual freedom is responsible, and where community 
life respects individuality. The enlaigement of our modes of community 
must not mean a return to primitivism, whcie the individual has little 
value It must mean the growth of social sensitiveness to eveiy individual 
need and mmority expression The more creative each one is, and each 
group, the richer is the community Thus the teaching of world loyalty 
involves the teaching of demoaacy at home— in race, economics, cul- 
ture, politics, and leligion Nor can such teaching be effective of the co- 
operative consciousness unless it is lived Tiue teaching is the cieativc 
acting out of the cooperative life. 

Behind effective education lies vital lehgious expeiience Foi it, thcie 
is no substitute What is worthwhile needs to be looted in tiuth. No 
lationalizmg will do. Meaning must melt the mind, if it is to mold char- 
acter. Disinterestedness chills life * The warmth of religion becomes con- 

^Comment by Henry N Wieman 

It seems to me exactly the opposite is die c.ise Dismtcrebtcdness does not mean tick 
of interest, it means exclusion of those intcicsts diat aic irrelev.int to the probltm under 
consideration, as for example concern about one’s personal status. If disinterested be as wt 
have stilted, it cannot dull life Life can have integrity, self-forgetful md absorbing de- 
votion, only when disinterested, t e , free from self-interest 

The same kind of ciiticism applies to many themes much more ecntial to Doctoi 
Ferrds basic problem, eg , the place of reason m religion Reason, as I unclei stand it, ,ip- 
plies only to propositions It is that order which statements must have in 1 elation to one 
another to display the true character ol piopositions, to be intelligible, to escape confusion, 
ambiguity and contradiction, to make sense Life is made up of events, events arc nevci 
reason, although reason can be used to desciibe a few of the characteristics pertaining to 
events like breathing and so on But breathing is not reason I do not know of any use 
of ‘reason” which would make it include that aulomauc leflex called breathing It is 
impossible for any man to live and not experience breathing which is outside the bounds 
of reason The same with sleeping, eating, loving, haling, and so on, indefinitely Doetoi 
Ferre is saying The consequence of reducing religion to reason is to force litc into diat 
small part nt whole life which is reason alone, here called pait life But this is no moit 
of a possibility (hence no more of a danger) than that men should suddenly find them- 
selves living on the other side of the moon Even scientific inquiry cannot be 1 educed to 
leason, because one must breathe and do all the rest More p nticularly, scientific inquiry 
alwajs includes two parts reason and observation with expenmentation But obstivation 
and expenmenutiun arc concrete events, e g , moving the eyes, focusing attention Indeed 
scientists ntvci use the word proof when speaking piceistly Thev only say th.it prob- 
.ahility IS sufficient to justify affirmation 

Faith can never be identieal with reason any more tlwii bicathmg is Faith ilvvijs in- 
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structive m thought and life m so far as it is absorbed into life from the 
centi al warmth of Cosmic Concern Hocking has well stressed the idea 
that iighteousness must be conceived of as a cosmic demand. When the 
moialism of demand, however, is transcended into the fiee cooperation 

dudes, among othei things, deasion Deusion is a concrete event, it is not reason Also 
when one decides to commit himself to anything whatsoever that is actually going on m 
the world (concictc events), he is committing himself to sometliing vastly more than 
reason in the sense we have alicady indicated But if tint to which one commits himself 
ilocs not display any characteristics which reason can describe and defend as bung better 
tinn any other alteinative to which one might give himself m faith, the decision of faith 
IS evil In this evil sense fiith must never go beyond philosophy or reason 

Profcssoi Ferre's icply 

I am sure that on the main line of my paper we agree thoroughly the need for a 
reasonable faith that is inspiied by, and results m, a concerned cooperation, uniting per- 
sonal freedom with social faithfulness, and anchoitd in the very natuic of things Profcssoi 
Wieiinn objects to my siying that an adequate religion must abandon scientihc disin- 
terestedness and be fired by faith, it it is to have woiking power 

The issue goes profoundly into modem tliought and culture, yes, into the spiiituil 
depths of decision Disinterestedness his been used by ouTscientific era in connection with 
e'cteinal esidence deciding the issue, without the need for personal commitment or emo- 
tiond iniolvement We have cMolled “the cool light of leason “ Piofessor Wieman has 
himself written that “iceurate thinking demands cold, abstract terms ’’ Religious thinking, 
howcvti, IS by the whole min and involves organically the full and right use of the 
emotions Any thinking where the it.isoii can be cool is simply not lehgious Religion is 
min's ics|iQnse to his inevitable involvement m the universe and includes man’s whole 
being Thinking cm be cool legitimately only in the factual realm where no personal vital 
interest ind involvement ire tt stike Min is irretrievably anti existentially involved with 
all his icligious thinking He can never be objective in the sense that he transcends the 
situation In the realm of science he can gam such objectivity, he can be thus “disinter- 
ested ” But in religion man cannot basically say, “I am disinterested,” meaning that he 
has no stake m the outcome, tint no personal, and even passionate, self-interest is in- 
valied Such sclf-mteiest is as deep as life itself In science man can ict as a jejetee ovei 
objective experiments in which he is fice from self-interest, but in religion man is undei 
the constant pressure of decision He is not basically the judge, but rathei lie is being 
judged As a matter of fiet, what is being judged is the nature of Ins sclf-it/teici'l That 
cm be broken thiough, redirected, but never, while life is vital, basically ibandoncd 

IhciL IS no question that we should use reason as fully and critically, yes, and as cre- 
ativelv as possible There is no question that we are not allowed to take any shoiL cuts to 
leligious knowledge Emphitically, howcvei, we hive no right to evade the basic meta- 
physical issues which undei he oui jiresuppositions 

Faith is not optional, it ts not hortatory Futh is unavoidable, a faith that makes deci- 
sions beyond what can be fully proved from within our perspective of process Eveiy 
iKiimal human being is actually making such faith judgments eveiy tune that he makes a 
basic decision concerning tiuth and value The deepest set or direction of his life which 
IS const iiitly willi him, is a depth decision, a faith judgment which is primary beyond 
any full i.ition.al veriflc.uion The only question is whether this primary faith judgment 
ts as intellectually adequate as possible while also adequate for the whole of life and to 
the lull knowledge situation winch man confronts 
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of fellowship, life’s authority and motivation aie quickened accordingly 
into fear freed effectiveness 

It IS hard to tell what will happen to oui actual leligions One world 
will, of course, put a premium on universality The cross-fertilization of 
cultures m intensive intimacy will eniich and enlarge any religion that is 
creative and vital A world fired by the passion for truth will melt down 
innumerable idols, myths, superstitions, magical elements, within the 
fierce heat of the crematory ovens of scientific knowledge. Unless our 
civilization itself perish by its own hands, many traditional theologies 
will also be melted down by oui passions for knowledge Some fear that 
this means necessarily that life will become devoid of deeper meanings 
and wither, seared, if not burned up, by that heat 

Out of the ashes of past religions, however, may arise the truth that 
cannot be destroyed Out of an age of transition bice this can come at least 
a new synthesis of faith and reason, deep enough to command life as a 
whole and intelligent mough to compel the mind Several religions may 
converge creatively along the lines of our world needs Or one religion 
may stand out as having anticipated, by its inherent universality, the 
oneness of the world Civilization will be creatively harmonious, in any 
case, only when it participates in both faith and thought in the unity 
demanded by the universe.'' Judging from the past, we have faith that 

^Comment by SwajTii Akhilanancla 

Professor Feire is aclvoedting that religion can alone establish one world We agree 
with him that basic unclei standing of oneness o£ existence and life cm alone establish one 
world We would like to comment lest there be some misunderstanding that we are 
advocating uniformity of religious conception and methods Professoi Ferre is also explicit 
that he is not advocating that uniformity What we suggest is that diversity will always 
remain m the methods of attainment of that oneness of Reality, as theie is diversity in the 
very hum.in constitution Mistakes aie often cre.ited by many outstanding thinkers in 
then appreciation and devotion for their own method by forcing that method on all 
persons This attitude has alw.iys cieatcd conflict, tension, and destruction in the name of 
religion 

Professor Terre’s reply 

Religious truth is anchored in the absolute, but can be apprehended and expressed only 
in relative terms There is no one exhaustive method to religious reality "The ways of God 
are as many as the souls of men ” This does not mean, however, that no absolute has 
entered liistoiy, nor that it cannot be known, but lather that all such mcai nation and 
knowledge must take on the relativities of all histone occuirence Noi can it mean that 
all methods, being lelativc, must be equally true, for that would effectively abolish the 
concept of truth as leal aiicl efficacious The trick of truth is to see in the tiuest possible 
pcispective the relation between the absolute and the relative, as aspects of historic ue- 
eunence 
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such a religion, or such a common aspect of all religions, will develop 
out of our needs Most likely it will come m ways that we cannot see. 
However much we think that we can see the absolute, we cannot see it 
absolutely Histoiy nevei stands still We can all, at least, cooperate in 
creating the conditions necessary for its light ai rival by a common con- 
cei n for the tiuth, coopei atively sought, and by finding coopeiation both 
a way to and an essential aspect of reality '' 

The woild consists of mnumeiable small things and small people, like 
ouiselves Our task is to conveit our own corner to a woild consciousness, 
in concei ned help and imaginative vision Even “one world” is a world of 
countless individuals Religions must stietch out to world methods of 
coopeiation, but their fiist and foiemost function is ever the enlightening 
and motivation of the individual. Thus alone can we effect responsible 
freedom and faithful fellowship When tei ms like these melt the mind 
by their meaning for the whole man, abstract thought will have begun to 
find the fullei truth of far deeper man 

A icligion foi one woild must teach tiust — in thought, life, and com- 
munity— in the spii itual Souice cieative of cooperation The world is no 
laigei than its gods Only when God, however, is laiger than the world, 
IS thei e help beyond present attainment foi our hopes for a better world ’ 

^’Comment by F Ernest Johnson 

When a distinguished thcologiin, unfnghttncd by the idea of religious syncretism, 
seeks a basis for a woild ichgion, the effort is noteworthy Doctor Ferr^ holds that re- 
ligioLis systems arc bisloncal concietions in cxptiicnccd icality This mikes him hospitable 
to "leligious pluralism", also to “cooperative inquiry and sharing of faith," since co- 
opeiation IS an “essential aspect of reality" But this developmental approach is main- 
tained in a framcwoik of philosophic idealism and m a way that allows for the pos- 
sibility that “one religion may stand out as having antiapatecl, by its inheient universality, 
the oneness of the woild ” It is a vciy stimulating argument 
^Comment by Swami Akhilananda 

A religion for one world must not only teach us what Professor Ferre gives us in his 
concluding paiagnph, but it must produce «i dynamic peisonality Our suggestion is that 
one world cannot be attained until and unless men and women of different groups sin- 
ecrclj struggle to integrate their lives, basing them on supreme values — namely, attain- 
ment of God or the Ultimate Realitv It is not merely concern for one world nor mere 
conceptual knowledge of it that will do the job The dynamics of religion should trans- 
form men and women, and these transformed pcisonalities can alone disseminate the 
same dynamics to othcis 

Prolessor Ferre’s reply 

Nfturally I want to stress that icligion will nevei be adequate until it is recognized 
and accepted as a personal relation, the piimary personal relation lor every individual 
Wot Id icligion cm never come except thiough the vision, faith, and dynamics of personal 
lehgion 
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A religion foi one world will rise out of the personal and social concern 
for the needs of a new world. Vital religion tianscends human life but 
includes all of it in freedom and faithfulness within the common life 
Creative civilization depends on creative souls Our predicament is that 
we are confused and nearly haffled as to how to go about “regaining the 
use of a spiritual faculty which we have been doing our worst to sear 
and sterilize ” Creative concern for the common good, raised to its 
ultimate dimension, is the ivomb of the creative spirit, The answei to 
our problem lies thus in coopeiation with legard to both cosmos and 
conduct ^ 

■'Toynbee, op irt , V, p 459 
IComment by Edgar S Bnghtman 

The insistence on the impossibility of abolishing religion -incl on the need of a woilil 
faith IS sound But the demand that lehgion tor one world be based on tiiith presup- 
poses too much We can no more abolish (liffcience of opinion about what tiuth is than 
we can abolish religion itself, and Professor Ferre's seeming refusal to prove religion 
in terms of reason will awaken sharp differences already, aldiough most would agree 
that philosophy cannot become a substitute £01 religion There is, however, vacillation 
in the idea tint tiuth is self-evident, yet must be confirmed by reason Reason here seems 
purely ornamental 

Ferre is right that we should not wait for some “geneial consensus", that we need 
whole experience, and that cooperation must be central He is even moie sensible when 
he insists on religious pluralism, but he might have pointed out moie cxplicitlv that a 
truly cooperative religion lests on lespeot (or differences 

With the last pait of the paper I can express only die fullest agt cement 

Pioftssor Ferre’s leply 

Natuially I do not mean that we shall wait for truth to be universally accepted and 
appropriated, but lathei that we must have ical confidence in tiuth as the bottom basis 
of true religion Paiticulaily is this true with regard to the truth of cooperation as the 
cosmic basis of religion Faith in the rcahty and power of cooperation does not discredit 
reason, but reason is made a part of Reality, and a way to it, rather than the whole of it 
and the fin.il )udge of it Only by disowning resolutely oui pride of reason shall we he 
able to find Reality, as cieative and cooperative concern, and be able to live humbly .ind 
creatively with one .another, respecting our constructive diffeicnccs and correcting oiri 
limiting, and strife piovoking differences 

Comment by Edgar S Bnghtman 

Everyone would agree, I am sure, that icason is not the whole of reality, this is no 
special contiibution of faith But almost every philosophci would insist that reason is the 
final judge of reality Whatever man says about the world or about God, man says eithei 
icasonably or not reasonably and only what he says reasonably may rightly be deemed 
to be true It is hard to see why prelcrence foi reason encourages pride Pride of opinion 
IS vciy different from loyalty to icason Loyalty to reason is humble, generous, and social 

Piotcssor Ferre's reply: 

Doctor Bnghtman is disturbed because I refuse to make man's reason the final judge 
of all reality He knows very well, however, that I believe in using reason to the limit, 
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formally speaking We ought to use it ns critically and as creatively as we can But we 
cannot legitimately go beyond what the facts warrant For leason has to have concrete 
content The content, moreover, cannot be its own self as form 

The present state of the world does not smoothly guarantee that the reasonable is the 
true The coherent interpretation of this actual world shows that the reasonable can be 
true only in so far as our process is put of a larger Puipose which is being worked out 
Those awake to the threatening debacles of freedom, and to the fears and confusion, plus 
the depths of sm, in this actual world, surely have to appeal to faith as the only legiti- 
mate accompaniment of the best giounds for hope Any adequate religious judgment as 
to the ultimate nature of things Ins honestly to humble itself by admitting that it is only 
paitially confirmed by reason, and that its most important claim, nimely, that there is a 
Power and Concern available to change this world m saving directions, is the most open 
to candid doubt In fact, part of this claim depends upon the eKpenence and the vision 
of the knower 

Reality is not smoothly reasonable as autiahty, at least, that is, as the historic content 
of piocess open to our inspection Reality is, rather, dynamic and contains the irrationals 
of sin, ignorance, and, above all, of that part of process which contains the discontinuities 
of decision, characteristic of freedom Thus our genuine history cannot be known through 
anv smooth objectivity in teims of the continuities of coherence, but only through that 
cUnimic existential whole thinking which includes all elements of reason which are 
open to its specific choices in any particular knowledge situation 
I only wish that I could believe that the knowledge situation was as simple and cleai 
as Professor Bnghtman holds ic to be With his desire that reason be used by goodwill 
I agree, and that, in fact, is the heart and center of my Conference paper That goodwill 
is inherent to reason is i value judgmcni, dcfinmomlly justified in the realm of essence, 
but onl\ partially verifiable in the realm of existence 

Comment b> Edgar S Bnghtman 

In reading Doctoi FerrCs rejoindei to my reply, I suddenly perceive what ought to 
have been evident long ago When he talks about reason he is plainly talking about 
something very clifTercnt from wiiat I mean by that word 

Reason, he says, Ins to have concrete content Yes, 1 add, and the content is essential to 
the leason But Doetoi Ferre says, somewhat darkly, that “the content cannot be its own 
self as form” I take this to inein that concrete reaa?n and abstract reason are not the 
sime thing But it is clear from later statements that when Dr Feire speaks of reason he 
means always and exclusively abstract reason, the reason of pure logical necessity, the 
leason of formal logic and mathematics To me, this sort of reason is on a relatively low 
jdane of thought as compaicd with coneicte reason, which is the consistent, systematic, in- 
clusive, and experimental judgment on experience 

If this interpretation be correct I can see why Doctor Ferre thinks that the reason works 
“smoothly,” why he thinks he goes beyond reason when lie speaks of the relations of 
reason to a “larger purpose,” and why he dwells on the fact the faith is only partially 
confiimed by reason It is true that abstract reason is “smooth," lacks interest m a larger 
puipose, and falls far short of confirming faith But concrete reason is rough and “tough- 
minded," is by Its very nature in appeal to all the facts and specifically to “larger pui- 
pose” so far as such can be discerned, and is admittedly incomplete m its dennonstrations 
Concjctc reason is obligated to take into account the “inationals" of sin, ignorance, and 
ficc decision, on which Doctoi Feire lays so much stress In my own ease, it goes even 
furthci and includes the non-iationil element of The Given m God 
I therefore object to Doctoi Feiic’s idea that he goes beyond leason when he uses 
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B ehavior is, in some lespects, <in outgrowth of nature; and to com- 
prehend the reactions o£ any cieatuie in the world, it is necessary 
to refer to the properties inherent in its being Man’s behavior cannot 
be undei stood without reference to his ultimate essence as a person 
Seeking a clue to the ways in which man acts, we must always go back 
to some conception of human nature 

Is Thete Any Hope for Man'^ 

What IS man that he behaves as he does in the woild'’ We are espe- 
cially concerned with his tendency to wage war Wisdom he has, and 
he can probe into the mysteries of the universe to master her secrets Skills 
he has; and he can contrive the machines which help him harness the 
elements He has even wrested the secret of the atom and won a source 
of powei, vast and staggeimg to the imagination Despite all his advan- 
tages, howevei, human life is in constant peril Repeatedly man has 
loosed against himself the violence of war which has made a mockciy of 
all that he knows and all that he has 

Given a new war, waged with atomic weapons, what is likely to be 
left of us and of oui civilization^ Yet, as we watch the widening gulf 
between nations and between social systems m our day, such a new war 
faces us as a grave possibility What is responsible for this folly of man? 
And is there any hope that he will evei be cured of it ? 

The Uniqueness of the Individual 

The most significant fact about man’s nature is that he is a unique 
individual The Creatoi Who foimcd man performed the great wonder 
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of pouring into each person differentiated capacities and talents The in- 
dividuals who live in this world, though they have much in common, 
remain unique centers of being, unique perspectives from which to see 
the universe This is perhaps the only element of equality among human 
beings As the Talmud observed’ “A man stiikes many coins from one 
die and they are all alike The Holy One, blessed be He, howevei, stiikes 
every peison from the die of the first man, but no one lescmbles an- 
other 

Human diffeientiation is reinfoiced by environmental factois The 
emergent pattern of personality leflects the contiibutions of both the 
endowments of nature and the pressures of environment. And as men 
finally develop, they lace one another, in some lespects as total sti angers, 
who for all the ties that bind them togethei, must nevcitheless lemain 
alien to one another. 


The Soiiices of Tennoii 

The uniqueness of the human individual is a souice of the tension and 
conflict in the woild, foi it tends to pailiculaiize the individual into a 
kind of private woild, wheichis experiences may touch upon the expeii- 
ences of otheis, but can never be fully shared by them The encountei 
between dillerent individuals neccssaiily produces tension The tension 
may be mild or violent, depending on the temper aments of the individu- 
als involved, and upon the issues at stake But in some foim tension is 
the inescapable law of all human iclationships 


Tension is Unweisal 

This tension operates on all levels of life, and in most cases it works 
Its way out without violence Most human fellowships have achieved 
stability, despite the divergent pressures fiom then constituent membei- 
ship The family is not the only community where people have learned 
to make up after they quarrel Indeed, the ties that link them into a unity 
become deepened after each successful resolution of controversy As the 
tree becomes toughened with each stoim n withslands, so does cveiy 
society But the calm which follows the storm is always a lempoiaiy calm 
Indeed, the very covenants by which men lesolve their conflicts, become 

'^Snnhcdun, 38a 
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the subjects of new disagreements When Mi Molotov and Mr Mar- 
shall disagiee at Moscow on what was agreed upon at Potsdam, there 
IS the possibility that they are both sincere Their disagreement may flow 
from then differentiated peispectives in viewing the facts 
The uniqueness of individuals carries over to the groups they fashion 
Families, fraternal groups, tiade unions, learned societies, cities, nations 
— all reflect the qualities of the people that foim them And despite all 
that they may have m common, they will in a multitude of subtle ways 
lepresent what is shared by no one else And out of these divergencies 
will flow misunderstandings, conflicts of interests, and judgment They 
will each assert their particulai point of view with the foicefulness of 
pel suasion, deliberation, and argument, appeals to the mind and the 
heart. When these tail, they may even seek to employ coeicion 


Tension as the Dynamism of Ptogiess 

The tension of individuals and gioups is, despue all the disadvantages 
which flow fiom it, one of the principal assets of human life, foi it is the 
dynamism by which man rises towaid an ever gieater perfection Life, 
in Its most universal being, is like that ball of light which is refracted 
into many vaiied colors, they aie all different and they aie all tiue Each 
IS a thiead in the pattern of the whole It is only blindness which begets 
the illusion that diffeiences mean incompatibility. 

The fact that differentiated lives lace each other with aggiessiveness 
IS a guaiantee that the iiches of individuality shall not be lost Aggressive- 
ness IS the necessary piessuic which a particular person oi society requiies 
to asseit Itself m the face of the laige assemblage of mankind that might 
otherwise drown out its voice When it overreaches itself it will evoke 
a coriespondmg leaction in otheis This action and reaction constitute 
the lecturing stimulation which makes for continuous creation in life As 
Rabbi Obadiah Sefoino obseived, God sepaiated mankind into distinct 
nations following the effort to build a tower reaching the heavens, as a 
means of curing men of then piimitmsm The play of differentiated 
gioup experiences was to stimulate then giowth towaid the vision of a 
univcrs.al God “ 


-Commcniuiy, Gencsh, n 6 
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The Human Problem 

The human pioblem then is not that there aie disagreements m the 
world, and they who direct their effoits to the total elimination of ten- 
sion are engaged in a futile enterprise. Nor would the lealization of this 
dream be a boon to human life, foi it would destioy the dialectic which 
keeps life aglow with vitality and cieativeness. The asseition of each 
individual self with all its concomitant aggiessiveness, has eveiy appear- 
ance of evil But it IS of such evil that God builds the kingdom of the 
good A Rabbinic paiable tells the story that the Yezer ha-Ra, the evil 
spirit, was once imprisoned in order to libeiate life from its thiall But 
in place of liberation there came inertness, and all the creative forces 
in human life came to a complete standstill The Yezer ha-Ra was re- 
leased so that life might go on '• 

The problem is that so many tensions explode into violence. How can 
we, while respecting individuality, secuie a transfci in the expiession of 
antagonisms from violent to peaceful foims^ 

The problem meets us especially at the fronliei of the national com- 
munity Not all suboidinate communities have leained the seciet of 
peaceful release to conflict. Witness mob violence and race iiots, indus- 
trial clashes, and family break ups Neveithcless, as we reach the national 
community the thieat is much graver The dangei of international war 
has become the dangei of collective human annihilation. 


The Lesson of Humdity 

The transfei m the expiession of human tension fiom violent to peace- 
ful forms is achieved through a growing humility which teaches a man 
the wisdom of knowing his true place m cieation Eveiy ray of coloi re- 
fracted from Its central source lepiesenls both the piesence and the ab- 
sence of some unique elements of light Each lay must amplily itself by 
the othei colors in the spcctium to achieve its wholeness Refraction only 
aids us in cxpeiiencmg the depths of light’s leality, which we miss in 
surface vision And the uniquenesses of personality aie, similaily, distinc- 
tive aspects of a totality in which all are included In a umveise wiought 
by one uinveisal God, all paiticulaiities must necessaiily haimonize in 
a compiehensivc wholeness 
'•Yoina, 69b 
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IL IS only blindness that begets the illusion m particulai individuals 
that they aie not a part, but the whole Thus they seek to absolutize them- 
selves They see no mandate to respect anothei life form, no less sacred 
than then own, and they suiely see no leason to legaid another life form 
as a means of then own amplification and growth Out of that blindness 
flows the piide of fanaticism and impeiiahsm 
We do not deny that there is an infinitely wide gulf between tiuth 
and eiior, and that some doctimes must be combated as false But the 
essence of falsehood is that veiy blindness and piide which exaggerates 
something authentic in experience and attempts to carry it beyond its 
legitimate scope It is the old sin of idolatry, which raises a man 01 any 
other particulai ity of existence to the level of God 
Since God has cieated a plurahty of persons, with distinctive indi- 
vidual selves, each capable of unique expeiiences, it is for us to allow for 
a pluiality of life forms Why can we not peimit a pluralism of eco- 
nomic systems to function, without threats of mutual extirpation'* The 
till eat of war in our day has become menacingly great because some men 
can see only an economy of so called “free enterprise”, a collectivist econ- 
omy stiis then ire, and they aie leady to battle foi its extermination On 
the other side, the collectivists see only then doctrine as true, and if they 
could, would not hesitate to impose their way on the lest of the world 
Much of today’s tension between the East and the West is compounded 
of this pride and blindness, which has its practitioners on both sides of 
the fence Economic pluralism, as every other foira of pluiahsm, is bound 
to engender tension, for neither system can opei ate in isolation from the 
other But given peaceful expiessions to this tension, there would be a 
mutual stimulation and growth, which would make for the continued 
peifection of each The road to progress, on all levels of life, is in the 
open encounter of fiee individuals and fiee societies; it is in the free 
market of ideas 

"Comment hv Ralph T Flewellmg 

I find myself in hearty accord thioughout this paper If Judaism and Christianity lived 
up to then professed piinciples, the problems that vex us would be solved Perhaps the 
condition \vc face has been due to an overemphasis of our peculiarities as a means of 
salvation rather than to a recognition of what we have in common and its superiority 
to ill loinis, nliials, and doctniics 
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Dawn Is Made Amid the Dml^ness 

Is there any hope that men will leaiii humility? A Rabbinic paiable, 
speculating on God’s occupation aftei the work of creation, suggests that 
He IS presently engaged in matching couples, decreeing who should be 
married to whom Jewish teachers accepted this as a worthy enough 
enterprise for God, and one sufiSciently difficult to meiiL His own solici- 
tude Rabbi Judah Loew of Prague suggests, howevei, the deepei insight 
that God’s activity consists m the general piocess of haimonization, of 
overcoming the exaggerations of blind individualism, of foiging uniiies 
among diveise and seemingly incompatible realms of bemg.^ Like the 
dawn which is being made while darkness still leigns, peace is being 
born even while strife’s thunder is heard in the land 

T/nis We Aie Being Plealed 

The medicine by which we aie being healed woiks subtly It consists 
of an idea, which is lemfoiccd by experience. Pimcipally thiough Israel’s 
prophets God has revealed the vision of Himself as the univeisal Cieatoi 
and Redecmei, Who cares about all His ciealiues, with man as the center 
of His solicitude Implied in this vision is the moi al impeiative to fashion 
the kind of woild oidei which will give a maximum play to each indi- 
vidual, in accordance with the unique facts of his being This idea is re- 
inforced by peaceful human relationships Eveiy dcmociatic society, 
fiom the family to the nation, illustiates life’s enhancement And each 
such society is a challenge calling foi the enlaigcment of fieedom and 
peace, which must finally include the entiie family of the woilrl’s na- 
tional communities. 

Experience reinforces this idea on anothei level, too, foi a coeicive 
society cannot long maintain itself The aggressiveness by which indi- 
viduality IS ultimately safeguaided, will asseit itself m the victims of 
coercion, and they will rebel against their fate In the ensuing explosion 
those who wield power become finally involved, even as are then vic- 
tims, and the vision of man’s sanctity as a child of God becomes vindi- 
cated thiough the tragic consequences which follow its denial The 
fiightening prospect of an atomic war thundeis, lo men who might 


^Ecc) Jia-GoJeh, pp 79-81 
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otherwise not listen, its mighty warning that men had better act as 
bi others. 


Ideas Are Seeds 

Men learn slowly Ideas are like seeds cast into the ground, it takes 
lime for them to germinate and to yield their precious harvest And man, 
endowed with free will, must make his own decisions In our own day 
we have witnessed the gieat idea which holds the piomise of man’s ulti- 
mate liberation rejected in favoi of various competing ideas The blind- 
ness of human piide is amply represented by the current ideologies in 
which value is centered in some parochial community, the race, the pai- 
ticular nation, or the particular social class Some have even asserted that 
man is the measuie of all things, and that values are subject to the pre- 
vailing tastes of individuals But as events unfold they reveal the final 
quality of the ideas which mspiie them, and man will m time pluck out 
the weeds in the gaiden of life, m favoi of the health bearing seed which 
glows among them. 

The creation of peace and fieedom involves the surrendei on the part 
of ceitam people of inequitable wealth or power, and they are diffident 
in making what they believe to be a sacrifice Possibly the Dutch sympa- 
thize with the feelings of the Indonesians, but if eliminating the gams 
of colonial exploitation would seriously impoveush Dutch economy, 
theie IS the tendency to resist the pressuie for a pioper revision m the 
lelations of the two nations Occasionally we may be deluded by a tem- 
poiary advantage in power so that, m considering the threat of war, we 
feel confident of victoiy But history has its own dynamism, we know 
only where events start, not wheie they will take us The way of coer- 
cion has mvaiiably spelled tragedy Moreover, the destruction of any 
life, including the life of the antagonist, is a permanent loss to all man- 
kind 

Will we learn this lesson, and will we learn it ere it is too late? Oi will 
oui generation have to taste again of the cup of bitterness in new wai ? 
Some children must bum themselves repeatedly before they learn to be 
caieful with fire God, m the metaphor of Jeremiah,’’ is the great Pottei, 
Who discards eveiy impeifect vessel wiotighl, that out of the same clay 

''jcieiniali, xvm i-6. 
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He may build anew toward a greater perfection If we are found want- 
ing, God will seek out a worthiei generation of men through whom to 
achieve His purposes But the opportunity is ours We are summoned to 
organize life equitably, to give every unique individual and group its 
proper place within a universal community of life 

As Arnold Toynbee has generalized fiom his own study of history; 
“The shuttle which shoots backwards and forwards across the loom of 
time in a perpetual to and fro is all this time bunging into existence a 
tapestry in which there is manifestly a developing design and not simply 
an endless repetition of this same pattern This is a message of en- 
couragement for us children of the Western civilization as we diift today 
alone, with none but stricken civilizations around us The divine 
spark of creative power is still alive in us, and, if we have the giace to 
kindle it into iame, then the stars in their couises cannot defeat oui 
efforts to attain the goals of human endeavoi 

'’Arnold f Toynbee, A kiij 0} Ristoiy, abridged edition, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1947, pp 253f 
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Religious Culture and Integration 

By SWAMI AKHILANANDA 

Ramal{rtshna-V edanta Society, Boston 


T he contemporary world is full of individual and collective tension, 
every thinking man cannot help but be serious about the situation 
Naturally we ask ourselves if our own particular discipline can be of 
any use for the lemoval of the conflict, confusion, and tension 
It may seem that the claim of religious cultuie for the removal of dis- 
turbances IS contradictory to the existing conditions of religious gioups. 
Though It IS claimed that religion is the most cohesive element for the 
integration of different individuals, yet in the name of religion there 
have been considerable bloodshed and war Therefore, many scientific 
and rationalistic thinkers have come to the conclusion that it is a hopeless 
task foi religious people to establish haimony in this world Many of 
them aie antagonistic to religion, they think that it not only exploits 
people but also creates ignorance and superstition. Many modern psy- 
chologists and others seem to believe that religious ideals are creating ten- 
sion in the mind by repression and conflict They often advocate that 
social sciences of various types should step in to remove the problems of 
society Some feel that the physical sciences have advanced far beyond 
the social sciences, and they want to develop the social sciences in older 
to find the solution for tension So we have to clarify what we mean by 
religious cultuie and how it can effect social stability and harmonious 
interpeisonal lelationships 

Mere observance of rituals, ceremonies, creeds, doctrines, and follow- 
ing of traditions do not constitute leligious culture. From the Vedantic 
(Hindu) point of view, religious cultuie must bring out the best in man 
Swann Vivekananda — “paragon of Vedantists,” according to William 
James — declares that religion is the manifestation of the divinity that is 
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alieady m man. He also tells us that the primaiy objective of lehgion is 
the conquest of the lower empirical self and the manifestation of the 
highei divine Self This does not mean that we do not see the importance 
of rituals and ceremonies, what we do mean is that they have only sec- 
ondary value in helping one to achieve the goal of leligion. As such, they 
have a definite place in leligious cultuie. 

We are firmly convinced that religious cultuie can mtegiate the indi- 
vidual and, consequently, society Religion, in the fiist place, emphasizes 
the manifestation of divinity as the supieme objective of life and, in the 
second place, it helps a man to leach that goal by subordinating all othei 
activities to the ideal. It is often aigucd that leligion, especially the mysti- 
cal type, is “woild and life negation” (Albert Schweitzer) Mi Schweit- 
2er and other such thinkeis seem to think that believers in Oriental le- 
hgions like Hinduism, and even Chiist Himself, advocated “woild and 
life negation,” m ordei to achieve the supieme goal of life— eternal happi- 
ness A critical scrutiny will leveal that these chaigcs aie unloundcd 
On the coiitraiy, leligion gives us a piopei understanding of many ac- 
tivities and aspiiations of human life This may be seen fiom the Vedan- 
tic conception of the four objectives of life They aie (i) achievement 
of eternal bliss, (2) following of moral codes, (3) puisuit of happiness 
m the woild, and (4) propei training and discipline for such pursuit 
The supreme goal of life, namely, abiding bliss or the manifestation of 
the divine Self 01 eternal life, is regaided by religion as the piimaiy ob- 
jective Following of moral codes, the puisuit of happiness, and piopei 
tiainmg and discipline for the attainment of happiness in the woild, aie 
consideied secondary So we find that leligious cultuie provides guid- 
ance, so that one can giadually leach the supreme objective of life Thus 
lehgion gives all life a pm pose. 

When a man foigets that the ultimate goal of life is the manifestation 
of the highei Self through conquest of the lowei propensities, often 
known as natural tendencies,” he then becomes egocentiic and selfish 
The egocentric attitude is bound to create conflict in interpersonal rela- 
tionships This very attitude also genciates the span of competition and 
rivalry Some thinkers seem to feel that selfishness and competition aie 
the basis of growth and achievement It seems to us, however, that they 
Ignore the evidence of history We have all had the expciience that mo- 
ments spent for the good and happiness of others weie the happiest mo- 
ments of our lives The greatest builders of civilization have been the 
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most noble persons Jesus, Krishna, Buddha, and other great personalities 
were at the crest of different cukuial waves and they inspiied civilizations 
and removed tensions because of then utter unselfishness The seciet of 
such personalities is that they completely conquered the lower sell and 
manifested what the Hindu teachings of the Vedanta call the higher Self 
or divine Self. 

Individual tension cieated by apprehension, anxiety, and frustration 
is the direct result of the egocentiic attitude and competitive spnit of 
life Mental conflicts cannot be oveicome unless an individual is thor- 
oughly established in the higher spirit of religion Many attempts ate 
being made by different schools of psychology and psychiatry through 
“psychoanalysis,” “self-analysis,” and “insight” These are, no doubt, 
noble attempts; yet we suggest that, in spite of amelioiation of some 
tensions, these methods cannot remove tension altogethci without deepei 
iindei standing of the ideal of human life Although abnormal religious 
attitudes often cause conflicts, it is a mistake to think that religion neces- 
sarily creates disturbances As long as man remains egocentric in his 
pursuit of pleasure and achievement on this plane of existence, he will 
seek the greatest pleasure for himself legaidless of others, however the 
social sciences may like to advocate the necessity foi the impiovement of 
the social instincts in man We suggest that social impiovement can be 
achieved only when man tiies to manifest his “divine” Self and finds cx- 
piession of it in all This conception may be put by different religious 
groups in different ways, such as “childien of God,” “expression of 
God,” 01 “manifestation of God ” Unless men accept 'this fundamental 
icligious philosophy of life, there is no possibility of satisfactory and hai- 
monious living oi attainment of happiness 
Meie scholaiship of the intellectual type, as it is commonly known, 
cannot remove inner tension unless scholaiship is backed by emotional 
integration Unfoi tunately, the modern educational system does not fur- 
nish the methods for emotional mtegration The great scholars of today 
do not yet seem to lealize fully that the scholarship which is merely in- 
tellectual becomes a tool in the hands of interested parties. The lesson 
of the atomic bomb has not been learned Even though we may hate to 
admit that intellectual and esthetic ideals can be used by people enamored 
of physical and material success, yet contemporary histoiy proves that 
this happens unless scholaiship is thoroughly supported by emotional 
and religious integiation We admit that intellectual culture has the pos- 
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sibihty of removing prejudices and consequent mteiracial and inter- 
group tension Yet mere scholarship or intellectual achievement does not 
seem to penetrate the emotional reactions of individuals Social sciences 
based on hedonism, however well meaning they may be, can hardly touch 
the core of the problem. We suggest that the pursuit of social sciences 
and intellectual scholarship should be inspired by the supreme objective 
of life, as already described. The modern educational system should take 
into consideiation that basic rehgious ideals are to be inculcated in young 
scholars so that they will work for the pursuit of happiness as a means 
to the manifestation of the higher or divine Self in man. They will then 
find the real basis for social welfare. Social sciences also will fuinish a 
strong background for the removal of tension Psychologists and psychia- 
trists can then find a basis foi the removal of innei conflict and fiiistra- 
tion. Sociologists and anthropologists may find a common aim for their 
social cooperation and coordination in understanding the difleient mem- 
bers of society as “children of God,” or manifestations of the higher Self, 
on different levels of development 

Kmma Yoga (work m the spirit of service and consecration, as advo- 
cated by Sri Krishna in the Gtta and by Swami Vivekananda), if applied 
in intei personal and international affairs, can remove tension from hu- 
man society. The spiiiL of Karma Yoga means that we are to feel the 
presence of the higher Self in all and then work for the good and happi- 
ness of all This IS in harmony with the spirit of “love thy neighbor as 
thyself ” We propose that one can haidly expect to love his neighbor 
unless he loves God That is to say, from the rational point of view, that 
when one tries to undeistand and realize the highei Self and feel the 
divine presence, then one can serve his neighbor and have the spun of 
cooperation Interpersonal and international i elationships can be stabi- 
lized and harmonized only when individuals woik for the pursuit of 
happiness in the spirit of consecration, with a view to the attainment of 
the supieme objective, namely, realization of the higher Self or eternal 
life 

We make bold to say that interpersonal or international tension can 
be solved alone by integiation of the individual We do not minimize 
the importance of social welfare work, but this in itself will not solve the 
problem unless the activities are conducted with the spiiit of conseciation 
based on a changed philosophy of life. We have seen time and again that 
many well meaning persons stait social welfare work of various kinds 
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Causation and Conscience 

By BUELL G GALLAGHER 

Piofessot of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion 


T his paped. takes its stand in the twilight zone between seveial dis- 
ciplines, and attempts to speak to each out of the findings of the 
others It addresses theology fiom the standpoint of the social sciences, 
speaks to the social sciences in terms of social philosophy, and suggests 
that the truths needed to relieve present world tensions will be the more 
leadily discovered if all three listen to each other. 

The writer realizes that the subject is far too ambitious foi a short 
paper, and he therefore will use summary statements and geneializations 
which will appear quite dogmatic to some leadeis, while otheis will re- 
gard the paper as inconclusive Not a few readers will consider the effort 
as presumptuous or as ludicrous This pair of possibilities grows out of 
the fact that the paper is concerned with one of the oldest, probably the 
dullest and certainly the most thoroughly aired of all controversies m 
theology, philosophy, and natural and social science the contioveisy over 
Freedom and Determinism Any man who presumes to shed light on this 
ancient question does so at his own peril. 

Nevertheless, the attempt must be made As I hope to show later, cer- 
tain basic errors of thought and action which stem directly fiom un- 
satisfactory resolutions of the antinomy of Freedom and Determinism 
are the stuff out of which the most volatile and dynamic tensions of the 
present woi Id have been constructed 
It IS my purpose (i ) to indicate the manner in which a basic component 
of the tensions now thieatemng the woild is a false line of thinking 
which imprisons much (if not most) of current political, economic, and 
cultural life, (2) to suggest a line of thinking which does not repeat the 
ancient eirors, and (3) to suggest what might become possible in the 
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resolution o£ international tensions if the basic antimony between Free- 
dom and Determinism no longei tyrannized over thinking and vitiated 
action Foi purposes of economy of statement, I shall consider the second 
of these objectives fiist, discussing the fiist and third together in the 
second section of the paper. 

What our geneiation needs — and what it has got to have without delay 
if It is to win suivival — is clear and unequivocal guidance in the making 
of moral decisions The present essay is an attempt to clear away some 
of the iindeigrowth of many centuries of inconclusive debate, so that we 
may get on with the job before it is too late 

I 

Vieedom and Dctenmnum 
The Position Stated 

It IS customary in most theological circles, in many philosophical 
Clicks, and in the majority of circles where social scientists gather, to re- 
gard Fieedom and Deteiminism as contradictory opposites It is the thesis 
of this paper that the two aie not contradictoiy opposites, but rathei aie 
essentially symbiotic, coefficients of each other, mutually essential, ab- 
solutely intei dependent 

In studying this question, I have personally derived more help from 
a contemporary sociologist than from any othei source And while I 
am not now suggesting that theologians and philosophers must turn 
to social scientists today in the same manner that then predecessois m 
the nineteenth century looked to the natural scientists, neither ought 
they to reject a notion merely because it oiiginales with a social scientist 
1 ather than a Biblical scholai (I would similai ly suggest that social scien- 
tists may well refuse to follow a quondam stereotype which plugs the 
ears of some to the voices of theology and philosophy ) My indebtedness 
IS principally to Professoi Maciver, and paiticulaily to his notions set 
forth m Social Causation I am also aware of impoitant facets of think- 
ing which I have assimilated from Professor Noithiop, whose persuasive 
writing in The Meeting of East and West has been of principal value in 
stimulating my negative reactions to his treatment of the problem of 
Fieedom and Deteiminism For the lecoid, I wish to make clear that 
I am not stibsciibmg to all notions of social thinkers Specifically, I dis- 
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sociate myself from the conceptions of Ficedom and Detei minism elabo- 
rated in the writings of Viliredo Paieto, Heibert Spencer, Karl Maix, 
Oswald Spengler, and Pitinm Soiokiii 
What I have to say m slating my position is put into ten theses, with 
brief comment and illusti ative materials on each 

I. It is impioper to speak of the woild of physical things using the words 
“free” and “unfree ” 

The natural sciences may (if quotation marks aie used) speak of 
“laws” which all things “obey ” But these laws aie not in any sense coer- 
cive or restraining edicts which compel things to violate their proper 
natuies or inclmalions These “laws” aie not imposed on things They 
do not restiain the nature of things and make them any less “fiee ” They 
merely desciibe the nature of things as we observe them 
To cite a common error of speech which glosses over a dangerous lapse 
m thinking’ we often use the expiession, “free as the wind” But the 
wind is neither free noi unfree The wind does not blow whcie it listeth, 
for the very good reason that the wind does not list There is no conscious 
choice of alternatives, no conscious purpose or piefeience, in the whole 
of the non-orgamc world Neithei is choice a factoi in the 01 game world 
below the level of consciousness 

2 On the other hand, “free” and “unfree” aie teims which do have mean- 
ing when used with reference to the conscious life 
We are constantly meeting refusals and permissions in life We are 
permitted to stay up until nine o’clock on reaching our eighth birthday, 
01 we are refused permission to travel m the occupied zones of Germany 
without proper credentials While a stone does not pine away and grow 
wan and pale because anothei stone does not roll its way, a boy 01 a gii 1 
will give all the manifestations of frustration and perplexity when re- 
buffed by the desiied companion In human expeiience, we know the 
meaning of “fiee” and “unfree” as data of our own lives. 

And precisely in the same sense these words apply to human life in 
relation to the conditions under which it exists, If human life is lived 
within a closed causal system which permits no election between alterna- 
tives, then humanity is unfree But if men actually do choose, the concept 
of freedom has meaning What that fieedom may or may not be— 
whether illusoiy 01 actual, and if actual, what its characteristics aie — is 
a matter we come to shoitly All I am now saying is that the only proper 
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use of the words “free” and “unfree” is with leference to the decisions 
of conscious human beings. 

3 From these first two theses, it follows that we can undei stand the 
area of human consciousness, paiticularly the matter of moral fiee- 
dom, not by analogy to the physical woild but by analysis of the social. 
This is one of the points at which many thinkers, not only theologians, 

but social philosophers and social scientists as well, have gone astray For 
example, both the dialectical materialism of Karl Marx and the working 
philosophy of oui contemporary school of “Welfare Economics” (the 
latest masquei ade of lansez-fatre) work principally from analogy to bio- 
logical and physical science in constructing then respective notions of 
determinism Since the social spheie, human life, has in it the element 
of human choice, this makes invalid any description of social causation 
based on analogy to a sphere in which consciousness is not present We 
here anticipate the next thesis 

4 Human freedom of choice appears to be a datum of experience 
Human beings are constantly making choices, buying new hats or 

automobiles accoiding to the latest styles and readiest purchasing power. 
They arc choosing in the realm of ideas as well Men make choices as 
though they weie tiee m the choosing, and the fact that they act thus be- 
comes a part of the choice itself 

In this thesis, we are not asset ting the tiuth or falsity of the appaient 
datum, we merely state that freedom of choice appeals to be a part of 
human experience 

Let the extreme case prove the point Kai 1 Marx elaboiated the idea of 
dialectical mateiiahsm, accoiding to which all choices of men are deter- 
mined by the pievaihng mode of pioducuon Accoiding to his theory, 
ideas play no impoitant paiL in social change— with one exception When 
an idea is 1 adical enough, it takes hold of the proletariat and thus operates 
through them as one of the matei lalistic forces determining the course of 
history This idea of Maix’s given sufficient credence, chosen as an article 
of faith by the Bolshevist movement, and thoroughly organized m a 
tight knit and effective Paity, changed the whole couise of the history 
not only of Russia but of the entiic world Thus, the idea that ideas aie 
ol no effect, with a single exception, has pioved to be one of the most 
icvolutionaiy causes of the exeicise of human choice in the cntiie history 
of the woild. 
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5 The options o£ choice at any moment of histoiy, foi any particulai 
group, nation, race, class culluie, and for any person, are not infinite 
The options of choice aie limited to a paitictilar moment In 1918, the 
piesident of the United States could not choose whether to use the atom 
bomb- that choice was possible only in 1945 Choice cannot anticipate 
the moment of oppoitunity Neithei can it lecall a past moment Abia- 
ham Lincoln could not choose to be elected president of a United States 
in which there was no slavery and in which theie had been no Missouii 
Compromise, no Dred Scott Decision The situation always confronts us 
with choices which are imbedded in histoiical process and are stiictly 
limited to the exact terms of the moment of choosing 
A second form of the conditions of choice is involved in the depend- 
ability of consequences Causation icplacing creation, cosmos replaces 
chaos A man cannot choose to make himself invisible, or to teverse the 
movement of the eaith 

A thud foim of the conditions of choice is involved in the fact that 
human personality itself is a pioduct of its heredity plus its expeiience, 
and the kinds of choices will theiefoie vaiyfrom person to person What- 
ever else freedom may mean, it does not mean the violation ol the chai- 
acter of the choosing agent 

With these clear conditions upon our choosing, some will conclude 
that fieedom is an illusion, that choice is completely detei mined by the 
situation, the peisonality reacting to that situation 111 the light of its own 
development, and the causal nexus which brings the consequences of the 
choice Let me make two comments 

(1) We must nevei for a moment foigel the ciiLically important fact 
that new insights and ideas can and do enter m and radically alter the 
predisposition of the personality so that, suddenly sometimes, more often 
giadually, profound changes aie bi ought to pass m the charactei of the 
choices made The whole recoid of conversions and transformations of 
outlook which history relates, from a fanatical Palestinian Jew on the 
Damascus Road, to the piepondetance of the people of the Soviet Union 
since the Octobei Revolution, suggests the charactei of these tiansform- 
ing experiences The shifting of the propaganda line during warfare is a 
dehbeiate use of the truth that ideas aflect choices 

(2) Today’s choices, entering into the determining of today’s event, be- 
come a part of the conditions which arc tomoirow’s options of choice. 
The process is cumulative, often mixing leti egression and piogiession 
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m succeeding events, or even in the same event; but the choices of one 
moment are cleaily a part of the conditions of choice in succeeding mo- 
ments Social movement can be cumulatively effected 

6 Human freedom of choice is in no way independent of the causal 
nexus on the contiaiy, this choice is itself included in the causal nexus. 
This IS the crucial thesis of the senes It is not claimed that human 

freedom opeiates independently of the connecting of event to event 
through a direct causal relationship To be independent of the causal 
nexus would not be the guaiantee of freedom. It would be the denial of 
lesponsibiliLy for the consequences which follow from choices 
Here it may be useful to refer once moie to the similarities and the 
differences between physical and social causation In both sequences, one 
thing leads directly to anothei through an unbroken nexus of causation. 
However, within the causal nexus of physical events there is no clement 
of choice, whereas theie is an element of choice m an historical sequence 

7 The inclusion of fieedom within the causal nexus does not destroy or 
violate causal determinism 

On the central y, it is only through the exercise of conscious choice 
that causal determinism could function at all in human affairs. If the 
detei mining sequence could operate independently of human choice, it 
would be a physical, pci haps mechanical, operation It would have the 
same relationship to human affaiis as do earthquakes, the lotation of the 
seasons, the alternation of the tides Men may (and do) choose what to 
do in the face of these phenomena But the volcano, the tide, and the 
seasons do not depend upon man’s choices for their operation 
Not so with the events of human histoiy An assassin’s bullet catapults 
a poor white into the presidency, theicby determining the choices before 
the nation in its Reconstruction peiiod This historical sequence would 
have been impossible without a John Wilkes Booth who chose to fire the 
gun in Fold’s theatre The human choice was thus an integial part of 
the determining of history The inclusion of freedom within the causal 
nexus, fai fiom destroying determinism, is the actual means of its opeia- 
lion 

8 The inclusion of freedom within the causal nexus means that detei- 
minism cannot be thought of either as mechanistic 01 automatic, or as 
in any other way predetermined 
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Since conscious human beings, as single persons, as groups, and as 
societies large and small, are diemselves dynamic participants in the se- 
quence of event-action-event, it is not permissible to impute to the de- 
termining process a fixed and immutable chaiacter Instead of speaking 
of deteiminism, ive ought properly to speak of determining, as a more 
nearly accurate desciiption of vvhat actually happens 
Determining, in social life, is thus seen to be in part a matter of choices 
consciously or non-consciously made Thus, history is indeterminate in 
the sense that it is not predetermined oi foreordained, but it is also de- 
terminate, in the sense that the causal nexus is never bioken through the 
instrumentality of a choice made outside the causal nexus In shoit, de- 
tei mining itself is a dynamic process, not a fixed matter, m human affairs 

9 But the fact that choice operates only within the causal nexus, never 
independently of it, means that fieedom can never become irresponsi- 
bility 

Only if human freedom were able to opeiate independently of causal 
connection could human choice evei be made with irresponsibility The 
fact that the options are finite and that consequences flow from eveiy 
choice— this double fact not only expresses the character of fieedom, it 
also eliminates the possibility of ii responsibility 
This thesis is another way of stating the fact that fieedom is moral 
m character Man’s actions are always the choices of a responsible paitici- 
pant m the causal sequence What is popularly called the “irresponsible” 
act is thus rightly to be described as the immoial act, for it is impossible 
to escape the causal nexus in which every choice entails its own conse- 
quences 

It IS at this point that we glimpse something of the enormity of an 
alleged social science which denies that it is conceined with moral values 
We also glimpse something of the prudish irrelevance of an alleged 
theology which denies that God is active m history And with this bifocal 
insight, we can welcome the emergence of a social science which includes 
values as part of its realm of study, and the emergence of a theology 
which IS diiectly relevant to the course of human histoiy. 

10 Determining and Fieedom are not lightly to be opposed to each 
other, but are rightly to be seen as functions of the piocess of social 
causation, inseparable fiom it or from each other 

This is the conclusion toward which oui nine theses have been moving 
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Determining culminates at any moment o£ history in a choice between 
alternatives That choice is determined by the peisonality (including the 
ideas and values of the personality) in the light of the situation and its 
alternative options, with an assessment of the piobable consequences. 
Personality thus operating determines the choice and at the same mo- 
ment desciibes the freedom 

There is a Chinese pioveib which says, “You can't applaud with one 
hand ” It is possible, howevei, to analyze the piocess of applauding using 
a dialectic which says that it consists of setting the two hands in smart 
opposition to each othei, and holding that applause is consequently a 
paradoxical and contradictory thing But it is also possible to look at the 
two hands as they are brought together as a unified and concerted ex- 
pression of the purpose of the applauder 

Let this imperfect illustration suggest, not by analogy but by sug- 
gestive analysis, the character of the dynamic act of human choice within 
the causal nexus Freedom and Determining are lightly to be thought 
of as mutually intei dependent, essential to each other as components of 
a single act — an act which both describes the chai acter and expresses the 
conditions of moral fteedom 

A Negative Woid 

If It be objected that this point of view still leaves unanswered the 
question of Freedom vet sus Determinism, the reply is that that pai ticular 
question is unansweiable It is not a legitimate question because the two 
are not opposed' they go together The question is piecisely at the intel- 
lectual level of the old conundrum of the immovable object and the ir- 
resistible force Pure intellectual abstractions, these questions derive their 
peculiar fascination from their teasing appioximation to sane reality, at 
the same moment that they violate all the canons of logic and of empiri- 
cal fact 

To put the mattei positively when one sees the togetherness of fiee- 
dom and detei mining, a symbiotic interrelated interdependence, he is 
then able to speak of the character and conditions of responsible choice 
That IS what might piopeily be called “moral freedom.” It is neither the 
immorality of Determinism nor the irresponsibility of Fieedom This 
“moial fieedom” is the only kind of freedom which ts freedom It is the 
only kind known to man or conceivable as being known to God. 
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Some Semantic Difficulties 

With these theses before us, we tuin now to examine the difficulties of 
language which have sometimes served to obscure the issue The proper 
opposite of determinism is not freedom It is indeterminism, when we 
speak of the physical world. It is coeicion, when wc speak of the human 
level of consciousness 

In the physical world, if there were no determinism, there would be 
not freedom, but the chaos of indeteiminism Therefore, in the physical 
world, the proper antinomy is Determinism i/eisus Indeteiminism But 
at the level of conscious choice, where we may properly inquire whether 
there is “freedom,” what is its proper opposite? Determinism? No— 
coeicion The unfree act is the coerced act 
Coercion carries with it the notion of absolute, unlimited powei, of 
tyianny which owns no limits eithei of dependability oi of reliability Its 
essence is caprice, fancy, whim— in brief, moral irresponsibility A bully 
coerces, an absolute monaich coerces; a God Who was absolutely sov- 
ereign would be a coercive tyrant The absolute dictator is fieed from all 
moral restraints and obligations, to do as he pleases He is unpredictable, 
which IS the precise meaning of “indeterminism ” Thus, coercion and 
indeterminism are joined togethei in moral irresponsibility 
In the same fashion, freedom and determining go together in a bond 
of moral responsibility If either one is qualified, limited, or removed, 
both aie destroyed Take away deteimining from human life Do you 
get freedom ? No, you get chaos, a chaos in which, since nothing is pre- 
dictable, no man can be free to peiform the simplest act with assurance 
Moral choice would be impossible Man would be coerced by an indetei- 
niinate world, bullied by accident, dragooned by miracle Or, take away 
freedom from life Do you get deteimimsm? No, you get its propei op- 
posite, coercion Life would then be lived at the level of a cosmic con- 
centration camp If God were thought of as the coercing agent, then 
such deterministic lack of freedom for man would spell indeterminism 
and moral irresponsibility for God If, instead, the world view be non- 
theistic, then to ascribe to some form of mechanistic, orgamsmic, or cul- 
tural determinism (including economic determinism) the final control 
over destiny is to commit the identical enor without the excuse that is 
offered by the deteiininistic theist when he letieats behind the Unas- 
sailable Mystery 
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There aie many qualifications to be added to this simple assertion that 
the morally responsible choice is possible only within a context m which 
freedom and detei mining are functions of each othei, For example, it 
cannot be assumed that any one man can successfully predict all the re- 
sults of his choice The impeifections of human knowledge, the frequent 
mteiiuptions and corruptions of moral purpose, the choices of other 
human agents, and many other factors make the hazards of prediction 
prodigious But for our present purposes, let the statement stand as a 
proximate suggestion of the diiection in which we may look for the right 
kind of questions to ask 


The Dimension of Time 

History is a one way street, a tunnel from which man is continually 
emerging into a partly novel and wholly irreversible expeiience This 
fact peimits us to distinguish between the determinate — that which has 
aheady happened, become a part of experience — and the not-yet-deter- 
niined — that which has not yet happened The diffei ence is a difference 
of time sequence, nothing else 

But that diffeience is impoitant. In each moment of time, the not-yet- 
deteiminate is becoming deteiminate It is piecisely heie that the morally 
lesponsible choice is made That choice is made as between the actual 
options of the moment, in the light of the values which pievail in the per- 
sonality of the chooser, with a view to the piobable consequences And 
that choice thus becomes an intrinsic part ol the causation itself 

Arnold Toynbee has given us in his Study of Hutory an unforgettable 
pictuie of the piecipitous upwaid climb of mankind to new levels of 
cultuie and civilization One may be peimitted to suggest a similai figure 
to express the meaning of the determinate and the not-yet-determinate 
It IS as though man at any moment had behind him the entire solid 
ground of all expeiience, and ahead of him a completely blank void in 
which there is nothing, either of form oi color or substance, quantity or 
quality, or of meaning and value — not even emptiness itself. But each 
moment of expeiience in time finds man stepping out into that void and 
finding his feet planted squarely in the experience of the emerging mo- 
ment. The dependability of the causal nexus is a description of that fact 
The diiection in which he steps actually deteimines the couise of the 
movement of history from one moment to another, just as the length 
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o£ his legs determines the distance he will go, and the point he staits fiom 
limits the end of the leap Within this picture, the crucially important 
factor IS the direction of choice That direction is propeily to be undei- 
stood not 111 terms of space or of time, but of a fifth dimension, quality. 

The Dimension of Quality 

It IS at this point of the aigumeiit that the necessity of dealing with the 
whole of expeiieiice becomes cleai Some social scientists, taking a false 
cue from a position which the natural scientists have long since aban- 
doned, 01 misapprehending the alleged “objectivity” foi which science 
labois, shy away from considering problems of value But matters of 
value are as much a part of the making of conscious choices as aic physi- 
cal matters To disregaid lactors which aie actually operative within the 
causal nexus is not to be scientific or objective It is merely to be myopic. 

The values may be matters of symbolic meanings attached to objects, 
rites, acts, institutions and the like, oi they may be values of piefeience 
expressed in abstractions oi concepts such as “justice,” “equality,” “love,” 
and the like, or they may take many othei forms Many values aie buried 
beneath layers of custom and imbedded deep m the habitual patterns 
of personality They are then all the moie importantly to be borne in 
mind m analyzing social causation, because the unquestioned values 
operate in diiecting choices in a semi-autonomous manner Both those 
values which are accepted without question and those which are subject 
to reexamination become important qualitative paits of every decision 

It IS for this reason that the qualitative dimensions of social analysis 
become of critical impoi lance Since prefeiences with which men make 
choices between the options of today actually describe thiough their re- 
sults the conditions of tomorrow’s choices, the definitive point of attack 
m social control is m the conjuncture of these piefeiences of value with 
the options of choice in the moment of choosing " 

This being the case, the mterrelalionship of religion and the social 

^Comment bv Ralph T Fiewellmg 

A vital point in the discussion of choice n the relation of the creative imagination to 
choice and to inoial values as the point wheie contiol tan be most successfully thferciscfl 
action begins in dream or imagination 

In the realm of the imagination is also the plice at which tlicre is contict between 
the hiiinin and the Divine 'Ihe iccognition of the poitnluil sonship of God picscnt in 
citrv human being is what justifies the assumption oi intrinsic woith in each pcison, and 
condemns the individualism so rampant among Christians 
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sciences becomes unmistakable It is the job of religion to wean the at- 
tachments of personal and group pieference away fiom less desiiable 
values and to attach them to mote desirable values That job can be done 
in part through changing ideas, in part through changing habit patterns 
In the end, it can be done only by affecting pretty much the whole of 
the person To this end, the manipulation of enviionment, the ledirec- 
tion of the leaining piocess, is an important contributing factor And a 
part of the enviionment which can be most readily laid hold upon and 
redirected is that part which is made up of all the ideas, concepts, sym- 
bolic meanings — what Mumford calls the “idoltim.” The selecting of the 
preferable values is another matter, lying beyond the scope of the present 
paper But this much is clear if the present analysis is to any degree cor- 
rect, we have a means of bringing to focus m man’s conscience the con- 
cerns of judgment which will make tomorrow’s options of choice better 
than those which today presents. 


II 

The Relief of Tennons 

The argument of the first section of this paper has been that a false 
antinomy between Freedom and Deteiminism needs to be corrected by 
seeing the proper symbiotic unity of the two in responsible choice m the 
causal nexus Addressing ourselves to the international tensions of today, 
we are now to inquire whether the resolution of this basic eitor of think- 
ing may not piovide a leverage for deslioymg the sources of such inter- 
national fi iction and dissension 

In several ciucial areas, die assumed opposition of Freedom and De- 
tei mining contiibutes to international tensions’ in economics, in the con- 
flict between capitalism and communism, in politics, in the waifaie be- 
tween totalitaiian and demociatic procedures, in the international scene, 
in the intiansigence of nationalism as it is expressed in international 
anarchy All thiee of these come to focus in the East West tensions of the 
piesent moment 

We do not, of course, assume that to discaid the basic antinomy is to 
assure an automatic lesolution of the epiphenomenon But to approach 
these tension areas with a symbiotic lather than an antmomous oi para- 
doxical dialectic would subject them to controls not pieviously used And 
if theie IS any hope at all in this approach, the increased potential of 
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atomic and bacteriological warfaie suggest that wc try it The time is 
short Finally, since the problem is present as an incarnation o£ false 
thinking, It IS peculiarly a task which scholarship ought to tackle 


East aeisus West 

Look behind the smoke scieen of coiitioveisy to see what it is that the 
two hemispheric colossi are fighting about I do not mean meiely the 
things which we all recognize at once — the rival imperialisms, rival na- 
tionalisms, rival economies, rival political systems, rival ideologies The 
surface tensions cannot be lesolved without tieating the fundamental 
disorders which they express 

This essential fundamental analysis is not being o/feied from religious 
quaiters. The lingering lemnant of the Social Gospel and the shining 
knights of the New Fundamentalism called Neo-Orthodoxy are equally 
prevented by their own piesuppositions fiom doing the job The Fun- 
damentalists have never presumed to undeitake it, while the Flumanists 
lack the tools Until religion can do more than condemn profit, inveigh 
against pride, sigh aftei heaven, 01 stiaiii at bootstraps, men of lehgion 
will not discover the fundamental conflicts of East and West 

Neither is the necessary analysis commgfiom social and political scien- 
tists who refuse to consider problems of value and of moiality No social 
science which shies away from considering the full dimensions of social 
relationships can expect to do moie than fiddle while Rome bums. 

Underlying the conflict between East and West is a deep dichotomy 
of such long standing that it is usually ovei looked Oi, when it is con- 
sidered, It is usually accepted as mevitable if not desirable We cannot 
expect to ease the tensions between East and West unless we go deeply 
enough to remove the causes, winch lie in the basic presuppositions of 
modern civilization 


“Individual” ueism “Social” 

One of the most pernicious of modem doctrines is that the human 
being and human experience can be separated inio two distinct and 
autonomous entities called “individual" and “social,” When men begin 
by saying that the two aie sepaiablc, they conclude by declaring that the 
two arc conn adictoiy In social and political philosophy that means that 
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they wrestle with the stuEfed dummy which Herbert Spencer dressed in 
The Man Versus The State In religion and m theology the same kind o£ 
squirrel in a cage chase has claimed the attention of thinkers 
Here is posed the question of the ought as well as the is of the relation- 
ship ol the one to the many, and both the ought and the is are usually 
included in a single fiamework and posed as the problem of Authority 
venus Freedom This is a special instance of the false dichotomy between 
ficedom and cletei mining, piesented in the economic, political, and intei- 
national fields as the problem of individual libeity versus social coercion 
This separation of what is called “the individual” from what is called 
the “social” IS based on a false mental abstraction which runs contiary 
to human experience. At the very best, individual and social are adjec- 
tives, not nouns ^ We can see this at once if we try to use social as a noun 
Aside fioni the quaint and quondam basket socials of luial America, no 
one talks about “the social ” There is the same lack of justification foi 
speaking of “the individual ” To be sure, there is a useful abstraction, 
“individuality,” coriesponding to another useful abstraction, “society” 
Thei e ai e ways of speaking of the characteristics which mark a paiticulai 
peison, and of describing the relationships pi evading m groups But 
when properly used, both social and individual are adjectives, denoting 
or describing aspects of human cxpciience and of human being, not 
nouns delineating autonomous entities It is bad grammar to say “the 
social ” It IS equally bad giammar to say “the individual ” 

It IS also bad logic, because it is logic without benefit of empiiical refer- 
ence Eveiy human being is at once social and individual, both the indi- 
vidual and social aspects of experience depend upon the continuous exist- 
ence of human beings, and neithci the social noi the individual aspects 
are separable fiom the human beings oi fiom the entiiety of experience 
The pi evading patterns of social relationship have no existence apait 
fiom human beings As Henry George pointed out, if mankind’s succes- 
sive generations were separated instead of overlapping, there would be 
no civilization, no cultuie, no “society ” Each generation would begin in 
complete baibarism, and few would survive to adulthood No patterns 
of lelationship would cany over flora one generation to another It is 
the continuing of relationships between an unending and overlapping 

iQn this point, I wish to joknowledRc my own indchtcdness to Professor Dewey for 
his ailiLlc in the Mareh, 1946, Coin niciitai y He there provides the basic tools of intelligence 
for destroying this false didictomy 
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successjon of human beingi which makes up the continuity and develop, 
meiit of social patterns. Every social lelationship exists as a function of 
two or more human beings Men have ideas about these rclationshipsj 
and these ideas piofoundly affect the choices which they make. But 
these ideas are possessed by men, and even though wiitten in books and 
expressed m statutes, they have no existence apait from the minds that 
hold them, no functional operation apait from their expression in the 
choices made by men The word “social” is theiefoie merely a shoithand 
way of expressing the fact that all human beings have relationships with 
other human beings, and that these relationships take place within de- 
veloping and continuing patterns of relationship into which each man 
IS born. 

In much the same way, “mdividual” is a shorthand expression mean- 
ing that human personalities differ from each other as do snow flakes, 
and that human consciousness is focalized So fai, so good But to go 
on from that and to say that “the mdividual” somehow is sepaiable from 
“the social” is to deal in error and false abstraction Aside from the theo- 
retical “individual” on the theoretical desert island, “individual man” 
IS not found The very fact of self-consciousness depends upon the differ- 
entiation of self from others and fiom things — selfhood is dependent 
upon sociably And m human expeiience, personality is never found, 
except as both the social and individual aspects of human beings and 
human experience are found. Peisonality development in its dynamics 
underscores the truth both individuation and socialization aie aspects 
of human growth and of the raatuiing personality 

Now see what happens when men are permitted falsely to distinguish 
between what they call “social” and “individual,” then to eiect their 
mental abstractions into seeming realities, with a capital 1 to Individual 
and a capital S to Society , and then to go on to concoct ideologies and 
systems of thought and action to defend and buttress these false abstrac- 
tions, calling them Individualism and Socialism The result is the teriible 
and destructive conflict between these two paits of experience Having 
denied the integrity of man’s personality, and theiefore now denying 
the integrity of the historical process, these movements attempt each to 
glorify and exalt one or the other aspect of human expeiience by denying 
the validity of the assumed opponent It is as though each Siamese twin 
were scheming to administei a lethal poison to the mate With whom he 
shares a common blood stream Schizoid man is about to cancel himself 
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out o£ kfe via the atomic bomb loute, finally releasing the tensions which 
the false dichotomy has established 


Histoiic Roots 

The historical roots of the piesent crisis can readily be tiaced, levealing 
the piocess thtough which Incltvidtiahsm (under the guise of capitalism 
in economics, democracy in politics, and finance impel lalism in world 
affaiis) and Socialism (under the guise of communism in economics, 
totalitaiianism in politics, and expansionist iiredentism in woild affairs) 
now threaten to hull their atomic waiheads on the hapless billions of 
mankind 

In Its eaiher phases m our Western 'Woild, what we now call Individu- 
alism was a movement of release fiom the tyianny of religion and gov- 
ernment No name shines moie brightly in the lostei of those who waged 
that stiiiggle than the name of Desideiius Eiasmus But the movement 
known as Individualism which resulted was a monstrosity which Eras- 
mus would look upon with hoiioi, levulsion, and totally astonished un- 
belief 

Two and a half centuries later, Adam Smith, penning the chaiter for 
capitalistic Individualism assumes that each man, as he puisues his own 
self-inteiest, is guided by an Unseen Hand so that he automatically seives 
the national welfare The efioit to break the controls of Mercantilism 
and to shake off the shackles of Scholasticism is the essence of the new 
Individualism And this movement, as it rides the ciest of the Iiidustiial 
Revolution to success, takes no account of the need for creating new 
social relationships and controls to expiess these new libeities and keep 
them within the framework of moral responsibility. 

Old tiaditions and institutions, which had largely been oppiessive as 
capitalism stiuggled for emeigence and the nation state came into being, 
were discarded in this new day On the whole, there was gain in that. 
But liberty was thought of as cutting loose “the individual” from “the 
social,” not as hbeiating the whole man for accepting responsible choice 
Out of this battle foi human lights came a tremendous confidence in 
something called “the individual,” with the assertion that the rights of 
this “individual” wei e absolute They were his because he was born with 
them This doctrine of the absolute and irrevocable lights of individual 
man got itself embalmed in the basic documents of Ameiican life which 
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were written at that moment rn history in which the doctrine of the 
Rights of Man had reached its zenith of popular acclaim That indi- 
vidualistic notion has controlled these nearing two centuries of our legal 
development 

Now, m the short run, the emergence of Individualism was a gi eat 
gam, as the piopagandists of the Right nevei tiie of leminding us Po- 
litically and religiously, human beings were free from the confining le- 
stiictions of social relationships which had th waited the development 
of the new social structure appropriate to the aims and methods of the 
emerging middle classes The new Individualism which had many of its 
roots m economics, as R. H Tawney has shown, reached its apogee m 
the Rugged Individualism of America befoie the 1929 crash 

Back of this development lay a fatal mistake in religious thinking and 
acting Religion— Protestantism in particular— insisted that each “indi- 
vidual,” as an inherently singular soul, had an intrinsic and necessary 
relationship with God, while he had only an extrinsic and derivative con- 
nection with other men. Religion stressed the Fatherhood of God, the 
value of each soul, but it neglected to stress the brotherhood of men, the 
value of relationships Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Beza, and the othei giants 
of the Refoimation lightly insisted that no chinch 01 piicst could stand 
between men and God Also, without exception, these lefomieis insisted 
that religion must necessaiily have complete control over man’s relation- 
ships with his fellows 

But there was no necessary functional connection between the theology 
and the ethic of the reformers Today, men gladly lepeat that each peison 
stands in direct lelationship to Deity they like the individualistic Piotes- 
tant theology But they have a strangely eloquent silence to greet the 
restatement of the economic teachings of the reformeis they resent the 
ethic And while the reformeis cannot be held lesponsible foi using the 
best tools they had at hand, it would be foolish in a latci generation to 
repeat the enorfiom which their vulnerable ethical position stems With- 
out exception, the reformers assumed that freedom and detei raining 
stand m opposition With the notable exception of Calvin’s teaching on 
usury, the reformers emphatically defended the economic strictures of 
the canon law— and, as in the case of Luthei, in their strictest form, not 
as modified by centuries of casuistry Nevei thelcss, an economic ethic 
inherited from the Middle Ages was inadequate to the task of bunging 
an ebullient capitalism to heel — especially when the theological founda- 
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tions of that earlier ethic had been brought into question The result is 
that succeeding generations have been able to accept the liberation of 
reformation theology while rejecting the strictures of reformation ethic 
That IS the religious tradition out of which Individualism in politics, eco- 
nomics, and human relations generally has stemmed It is the tradition 
which made possible the emergence of the absolutely sovereign nation 
state which considers itself subject to no superior law. 

For the roots of this process, we must go back at least to Origen, whose 
notion of an immutable God became the backbone of both ecclesiastical 
and secular social controls From the days when Theodosius I, by edict, 
established the status of every man in a fixed social system, in a vain at- 
tempt to bolster a tottering Empire, the Church accepted the philosophy 
of status as its own and the State used the idea of status to control all men. 
The social aspects were relegated to the sphere of the spiritual world In 
the canon law, and in the structure of the feudal period, this idea of fixed 
status dominated The sin of ambitus (literally, “moving about”) was 
added to the list, to contiol the lower classes The intricate system of 
minute regulations by which the Church through the Middle Ages at- 
tempted to fix on an emerging capitalism the doctrine of the Just Price 
and the Prohibition of Usury, succeeded only in filling the record with a 
constantly shiftmg casuistry which detail^ the story of gradual retreat 
and final rout The massive, monolithic structure of medieval Catholi- 
cism, based on an erroneous conception of the character of moral free- 
dom, provoked the counter movement of Individualism 

And Protestantism, in its turn, has likewise contributed to the bifur- 
cation of individual and social, by alleging that the so-called individual is 
fiee to establish his own lelationships with God, having only a derivative 
leference to his relationships with othei men As R H. Tawney has 
clearly demonstrated, it is historically inaccuiate to say that the Reforma- 
tion sired capitalism, but as he also shows, there is little question but that 
the movement within Protestantism in the direction of individual liberty 
helped immeasurably to promote capitalistic development, because the 
new Individualism was unaccompanied by any attempt to fashion new 
patterns of social control and of mutual obligation to fit the new situa- 
tion. And since the old ethic did not fit the new situation, the dynamics 
of emerging capitalism burst the seams of ecclesiastical and moral con- 
tiol Eventually, capitalism, like a fat spider, spun a new web of self-se- 
creted ethic out of her own innards What the medieval Church had con- 
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demned as the sin of ambitus, Piotestant Individualism has made a 
cardinal virtue, under the name of Ambition 

To keep the lecoid stiaight, it may be well to add that the movement' 
in religion which culminated in the Individualism of the Piiiitan tradi- 
tion was m part stimulated by the avaricious desires of the emerging 
middle classes And the landed classes and the nobility in geneial lelied 
on the conset vative powers of Chuich and State to thiow up dikes against 
the rising tide of social change. At least one of the refoimeis, Luther, 
lived to denounce the doctrines of freedom when the peasant classes 
acted upon the fact that he said they were all children of God, endowed 
with human rights. 

No one will deny that the new Individualism has lesulted in many 
great benefits to mankind, and even gi eater benefits to some of mankind 
The release of the poweis of inventiveness and discovery, poweis which 
aie peculiaily associated with the individual aspects of human experi- 
ence, IS readily granted. Without the destruction of oppressive controls, 
the whole development of modem industry, finance, and science would 
have been impossible We readily grant the good eilects of Individualism 
And since history is a one way street, we would not vainly sigh for the 
Golden Age which our contempoiaiy Neo-Thomists recall with acute 
nostalgia ® 

What IS not as readily admitted in some quarteis, however, is the bad 
effects of this same Individualism, as it has erupted in Totalitaiianism. 
The direct result of Individualism has been that conflicts, uncertainties, 
and fears have made it appeal necessaiy for Socialism to step in to coi- 
rect the excesses of Individualism The whole process of social contiol 
which has characterized this century giows diiectly out of the excesses 
of Individualism Because Individualism gave a corporation the light 
to combine with other coiporations to restrain trade and exploit the pub- 
lic, Socialism (back in 1890) passed the Sheiman Anti-Trust Act. Be- 
cause Individualism gave an employer the right to hire and fire at will, 
and some employers exercised that right fieely, moial indignation and 
common decency passed the Wagnei Labor Relations Act And most re- 
cently, because oigamzed labor in its suddenly found strength has fol- 
lowed the accepted patterns of Individualism — using its powei in stiict 
accordance with the accepted doctrines of Individualism as stated by 
Adam Smith — a conservative Congress has enacted, over presidential 
veto, an essentially socialistic move, away from Individualism. 
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Because Individualism at the nation state level has led to a crescendo 
of bigger and better wars, the continuing eBort that stems fiom Heniy 
of Navarre (or, more accuiately, the Due de Sully) and Hugo Grotius 
and comes to us through the Hague Couit, the League of Nations and 
the United Nations oiganization, has been called foith Woild contiols 
for national iricsponsibihty ate evoked to check the rampant individual- 
istic immoiahty of nations 

History shows us, then, that Socialism is a direct lesuk of Individual- 
ism Or rather, histoiy shows us that both Socialism and Individualism 
aie unconscionable aberrations, both based on the false and vicious bifur- 
cation of expeiience which separates the individual and social aspects of 
humanity 

In becoming absolute. Individualism stood above the moral law, an- 
swering to no one, subject to nothing except the counter pressures of 
other individualistic eHorts. When it became appaient that this Liberty 
lesLilted m successive waves of industrial depiession and international 
wai, the demand for social contiols became vocal In the England of the 
last quartei of the nineteenth centuiy, these demands rose in a giound 
swell to pioduce the mild British Socialism of the twentieth centuiy 
That same ground swell is leaching Ameiica half a centuiy latei In 
othei paits of the Western World, the movement against Individualism 
has pioceeded less giaclually, and has eiupted in Leftist Totalitarianism 
—where it has not been aiiested by Rightist Totalitaiianism. Foitu- 
nately foi us in Ameiica, the political tools weie not immediately avail- 
able for the solidifying of this demand foi social controls, either from 
the Right or fioin the Left, into the monolithic mass of a Totalitarian 
state In other countiies, where people weie accustomed to depend upon 
a supeiioi political authoiity, the “load to serfdom” piomised them 
stability and security, and thus Totalitaiianism was born 

I legal d It as no accident that all the totahtaiian countries have pro- 
fessed to be “socialistic,” They have said that they were defending then 
peoples against the evils of Individualism But the dichotomy which sets 
the individualistic and the sociahstic in staik opposition was not invented 
by Fascism or Communism. It was the direct inheritance from that phase 
of our common histoiy which championed the light — the absolute right 
—of a monstrous thing called The Individual So-called Fiee Enterprise 
was taken to be the essence of Libeity, by those who stood to benefit fiom 
the oppoi trinity to disiegaid the demands of social morality When labor 
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now exercises these same “unalienable rights to disregaid social welfare, 
the defenders of Free Enterprise become bellicose advocates of social con- 
tiol, One of the co-authors of the Taft-Hartley Bill says that Congress is 
now merely applying to laboi the social controls which the Wagner Act 
applied to management In othei words, social contiols aie necessary 
wheiever Individualism actually begins to operate 

The point of all this is seen in sharpest foicus when we concentrate on 
the intei national scene Today, climaxing centuries of development, the 
Nation State stands as an absolutely sovereign Person subject only to 
the counter pressures of other equally sovereign individual states, with 
war as the final arbiter Edward Shill ito aptly spoke of Nationalism 
Man’s Other Religion The inclusiveness and pervasiveness of National- 
ism, with Its rites (flags, salutes), holy days (holidays), its calendar of 
saints (patriots), and its absolute oath of allegiance, with its powers ex- 
tending ovet the very lives of its citizens, express in a congeries of atti- 
tudes, institutions, and practices the basic belief that in the nation is found 
an Individual who stands superioi to all outside contiols It was this ab- 
solute individualism of Nationalism against which the Thud Interna- 
tional launched the counter movement for world revolution to create the 
single Socialist World State The amazing thing in the contemporary 
situation IS the mannei m which the Communist movement in Russia 
and the bordering nations has now become intensely nationalisuc The 
Communist Party now attempts to utilize the individualistic heritage at 
the international level as a means of pi eventing the non-Commumst 
world from becoming solidly united against the Soviets And, with equal 
astonishment, we witness the formei individualistic nations now pushing 
hard foi world cooperation leading to world controls No clearei demon- 
stration of the falsity of both the individualistic and the socialistic posi- 
tions could be given than this contempoiary evidence of the manner in 
which each is attempting to use the doctrines and dogmas of the other 
in an effort to maintain itself 

As these lines are being written, news i eaches me of the collapse of the 
Pans Confeience on the Marshall Plan It would seem that the USSR 
wishes to block any movement which promises to bung unity to a Bal- 
kanized Europe, because Soviet hopes test on the expectation that the 
individuahstically separated nations can be peeled off from the capital- 
istic world one by one like the leaves of an artichoke It would also seem 
that the United States of America wishes to block this Soviet expansion- 
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ist tendency by creating at once the world controls which will prevent 
any nation not now within the Soviet orbit from being attracted— which 
means, according to the Truman Doctrine, that the United States must 
inteivene with money and military advice m every quarter of the globe, 
in an all out effort to knit together an individualistically disintegrated 
world If oui only choice lies between the totalitarian Nationalisms now 
being sponsored by the Soviet Union, and the capitalistically supported 
intei national totalitarianism which alone could mustei the strength to 
offset that movement, we aie limited to the old choices between two as- 
pects of life, each of which is false in its fragmentary character 
In short, bankruptcy leads to foreclosuie, in the world of ethical values 
just as ceitainly as in finance The denial of the integrity of human ex- 
pei lence, a denial found in the false positions both of Individualism and 
of Socialism, leads inexorably to the atomic Armageddon 
My conclusion from this brief excursion into histoiy and the con- 
tempoiaiy scene (which must be lecognized as too broad and sweeping 
in Its generalizations, and subject to numerous qualifications in details) 
is this the separation of individual and social, even though it bi ought 
tempoiaiy liberation fiom the tyrannous controls of Church and State 
as formerly expressed in Catholicism and feudalism, has in our time 
brought the far greater tyrannies of political and economic totalitaiian- 
ism Just as we earlier said that it was bad logic and bad grammar to 
separate the social and individual aspects of human expeiience, so now 
we conclude that it is bad policy 


The Question Before Us 

I do not conclude, however, that since Individualism has led to disas- 
trous consequences, we ought now to shift to some form of collectivism 
There arc more ways to flee from a lion than by embracing a bear One 
of the eirois committed by Karl Marx, and by many others who use the 
Hegelian dialectic, lies in the assumption that each thesis has one anti- 
thesis, and only one Usually, life presents multiple choices A man does 
not choose merely between marriage and bachelorhood He is also choos- 
ing between philandering and constancy under either pattern He may 
choose polygamy in seiial form through the divorce courts And the 
choices of others are involved at eveiy point of decision Finally, each 
choice becomes a part of the determinate conditioning of tomorrow’s 
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choices The options are nevei (or very seldom) two and only two 
So in this matter befoie us, our choice does not he merely between 
Individualism and Socialism, noi aie we limited to the acceptance of 
the totalitarian foims of either of them Look at Fascist Italy, Falangist 
Spain, Bolshevist Russia, Nazi Geimany— not to mention the rash of 
lesser dictatorships which the Second World Wai for democracy has 
created, and see that the swing fiom one pole to the other does not cor- 
rect the evil. And look at the United States of America, to see that the 
evil IS not corrected by hugging it In castigating both Individualism and 
Socialism, we are not advocating that either be letained 
We can, as responsible moral agents, choose to reject Individualism 
both in Its capitalistic and its fascistic foims, without at the same time 
putting our necks under the yoke of a socialist totalitarianism This is 
true because both Individualism and Socialism, in then cuiient economic 
expressions in capitalism and communism, and m their political expies- 
sions as democracy and totahtaiianism, rest on the fundamental error 
w'hich separates the individual and social aspects of experience and then 
sets the separated aspects in opposition. This error, m turn, stems directly 
fiom the assumed antinomy of Fieedom and Deieiminism Under the 
conditions of this separation and opposition iL becomes impossible to 
realize the fruits of moial freedom tor human life. 

The rules of the game under capitalism negate the woiking of empathy 
and fellow feeling, corrode the affirmative affections of men, and ex- 
aggerate the egoistic tendencies, making economic life tend constantly 
to become a sort of sanctified cannibalism The rules of the game undei 
Socialism present the leverse side of the same tapestry, seamy side up. 
As Lewis Corey puts it in T/te Unfinished Tasl{ “What is wrong in 
Soviet Russia is not that managers manage, but that there is no economic 
or political freedom and no free laboi unions ” ^ 

Just as American capitalism exalts liberty at the expense of mutual 
aid, so Soviet communism denies fieedom in the attempt to get equity. 
The fault, in both cases, lies in separating a partial virtue so that it be- 
comes a vice Both liberty and equality are vices when taken by them- 
selves Neither actually exists as a virtue except m the symbiotic lelation- 
ship of fiaternity 

These two movements which now stand eying one another belliger- 
ently m the middle stages of an intensive psychological warfare, will, if 

-Lewis Core/, The Uu finished Tus/i, Viking Prchs, Ntw York, p i4in 
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that warfare is persisted m, probably plunge us into the destruction of 
anothei atomic wai. Each feels rightly that it must destroy the other if 
it IS to live. The basic piinciples of each are not leconcilable to those of 
Its opponent; and the world is too intimately crowded in its technologi- 
cally shrunk propoitions foi the two to co-exist in enmity I am unim- 
pressed by the suggestion fiom some quaiters that a pluralistic answei 
can be found Pluralism is possible in ceitain areas, only when the basic 
unity of the whole social relationship is founded upon generally ac- 
cepted and ruling piinciples In the United States, leligious pluralism 
and a ceitain degiee of economic heteiodoxy are possible because the 
political structure is founded squarely upon the Lockean notion that the 
purpose of the state is to piotect private propeity In Soviet Russia, lacial 
and religious and national pluralism arc possible because all these are 
strictly contained within the overarching oithodoxies of dialectical ma- 
terialism, the dictatoiship of the proletariat, and the lule of the Com- 
munist Party To argue, as Reinhold Niebuhr does m Christianity Takes 
a Stand (p. 36) that the world community can be based on economic 
pluialism because some nations have embraced cultural pluralism and 
religious tolerance, is to oveilook the fact that neither Russian Com- 
munism nor Ameiican Capitalism can anticipate an indefinite future 
in which there is no clash of inteiests The surface reason lies in the 
expansionist demands of capitalism for world markets and the equally 
dynamic security demands of communism Closely attached to these 
matters of surface dynamics is the matter of raw materials such as oil 
and metals The deeper reason for the antipathy that makes plural- 
ism impossible is that error cannot tolerate erior. only tiuth is secure 
enough to be tolerant The only possible answei is therefore one which 
resolves the difficulty by removing both Individualism and Socialism, 
as expi essed in the economic tensions of communism and capitalism, in 
the conflicts of totalitarianism with political democracy, and in the clash 
of Ameiican financial imperialism with Russian cultuial irredentism 
The real question before us is bow we are to gam time to gam an in- 
clusive outlook which insists on the integrity of human experience as 
both social and individual A beginning at resolving the problem can 
be made if we discard the false premise of a dichotomy between the 
social and individual aspects of life That false premise describes the 
peiimeter of eiioi aiound which both capitalistic individualism and 
communist totalitaiianism rotate in a closed circle of conflict That false 
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premise holds both at radius length from the central notion of commu- 
nity To discard the falsehood is to make possible an approach to this 
central notion of community, no longer denying one segment of ti udi 
in order to affirm another 


Postsciipt 

Basically, the discovery of and building of world community is a re- 
ligious problem, because it deals comprehensively with the whole of life 
at the level of practical action It is not merely philosophy, not merely 
theology, not merely social theory, to which we must look for an answer 
It is to all of these as they contiibute directly to practical solutions of 
practical problems that we must turn Where do we discover a sense of 
community strong enough to swallow up the destructive antagonisms 
of Individualism and Socialism? Wheie do we discover religious re- 
sources which are not confined by the false antinomy between Freedom 
and Determinism? 

These resources might come from a 1 eformed Catholicism which cast 
off Its ecclesiastical totalitarian tendencies The fact that Catholicism has 
once gone thiough a reformation moie profound than the one which 
now confronts it— the shift from Plato and Augustine to Aristotle and 
Aquinas— demonstrates the flexibility of Catholicism, and indicates that, 
given the desire and motive, another fundamental reformation might be 
carried through They might come from a lefoi med Pi otestantism which 
dissolved its unhappy and adulterous marriage with a licentious Indi- 
vidualism The fact that Protestantism was born in a refoimation move- 
ment means that the completion of that an ested process — which might 
conceivably amount to a liquidation of the Reformation — should be a 
live option They might come fiom a reformed Judaism which cast off 
the strictures of national particularism and expressed its universal genius 
The fact that Judaism has for so many centuries held to its ethical mono- 
theism in the face of odds paralleled in Christian experience only by 
sufferings under Diocletian and Shapui II, suggests that this tenacity of 
spuit could be useful in attacking the moral 1 elativiLy and ethical plural- 
ism which are expressed in the international dynamics of the mid- 
twentieth century. These obstructions, in all thiee cases, are formidable 

On the other hand, the clear fact is that the crisis of our day so em- 
phatically demonstrates the ethical and religious bankiuptcy of the 
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Western World that radical transformations of religious thought, in- 
stitutions, and actions become possible Our job is to make these trans- 
foimations probable, and to do it in short time There may be reason to 
doubt whether professional theologians of any of the three great religious 
communities of the Western World will be able to transcend their vested 
interests in present commitments so as to give constructive answers to 
the present problems. But there is an equally grave doubt as to whether 
the necessary ethical and religious insights will come from any other 
quaiter And in the meantime, mankind waits, while time and the 
atomic armaments race do not." 

I'Comment by Henry N Wieman 

I wholeheartedly agree with Mr GalLigher's major propositions as I understand them 
and 1 find them very simulating My criticism will be an attempt to carry further the analy- 
sis of the basic concepts which enter into the context of his discussion, because I do not 
think these are sufficiently clear to render his very excellent proposition as usable as it 
shotild be either for theory or practice 1 esteem very highly the way the problem ts 
formulated and the way it is treated, otherwise I would not make this comment as exten- 
sive as it will be I shall try to analyze and clarify each of five concepts fundamental to 
the discussion. 

1 Concept of Value 

Plainly the idea of value ts central to Gallagher’s whole problem and discussion Free- 
dom, according to him, is attained only to the degree that wc appraise correctly the 
consequences that will issue from the alternatives of choice when and it diey should be 
chosen But appraisal is evaluation which can be correct only if one has a sense of value 
in such form that it can be used to compute or otherwise distinguish the greater and 
lesser goods to be found in these consequences 

The question at issue is, what is the true nature of value (good and evil, better and 
worse) Theories of value aie many and diverse and I hold that any theory is true, if 
It identifies value with any one of the several different determinants of choice which are 
always present in every situation where choice occurs To list these determinants neces- 
sarily present in every situation where choice occurs is to list the various defensible 
theories of value Some of these determinants with which different theories of value are 
lespectivcly identified are as follows pleasure, happiness, satisfaction, any object of any 
interest, some indefinable quality that lemains after one has earned analysis as far as it 
will go, the intelligent computation and adaptation of means to ends, certain timeless 
principles or forms, the total situation meaning all the different determinants taken 
collectively that modify choice in any instance of its occurrence, personality, the universe 
so lar as it is organic and bears upon the choice, God in some of the various uses of that 
tciin 

The problem is not to select one of these interpretations of value and reject the others 
as false In actual fact every one of these elements chosen respectively by the different 
theories of value to bear the honor of die label “value in its true and essential nature” 
modifies choice in every instance of its occuricncc and so might be legitimately selected 
as the guiding thread in judging what is better ind worse It is impossible to demon- 
strate that a theory developed to put the label of “value" on one of these determinants 
i.ithci th.in another is false But it can be demonstrated that one determinant piesent 
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in every instance a£ choice serves more reliably and effectively as a guide to the gi eater 
good no matte) which of the digeient accepted theones ts ia{en to define the nahne of 
this gieatei good In othei words, one can define the nature of the good oi the better 
according to any of the recognized theories, still it can be demonstrated that one par- 
ticular interpretation of value will have to be used if one is to be pirticularly effective 
in achieving the good as defined by any of the other theones 

I propose to set forth this one particular mterpietation of value which must be used 
for practical purposes no matter what other theory one may piefcr to tahe as the true 
one I myself consider them all to be true within the limits noted, but only one to be 
useful 

With these reservations I defend the following theory of value as being superior to all 
others because of its utility” 

Value IS of three kinds intrinsic, instrumental, and creative Intrinsic value is quali- 
tative meaning Meaning is any structure of interulatcdness whereby events and their 
possibilities are so connected that when one of these events impinges on an organism, the 
organism can apprehend how other events and possibilities are related to one another 
and to this impinging event For example, a sequence of sounds arc so related to a chain 
of organic reactions in my organism, and also to happenings m the world round about, and 
to possibilities, that when 1 hear those sounds I know they are footsteps 1 know they are 
the footsteps of Mr Jones and that he is coming to tell me the outcome of the fight 
between his dog and mine In some cases I can even feel the qualities of the events that 
entered into the dog fight, these events being distinguished and connected with one an- 
other by way of that structure of interrelatedness which wc cal! the meaning These 
qualities are sound, color, excitement, expectation, triumph, chagrin, joy, sorrow, and 
all that infinity of qualities for which we have no words 

When I cannot only know the order of events but can also feci the qualities of these 
events as they arc distinguished and connected into a system by the strucluie of inter- 
relatedness called the meaning, I have a case of qualitative meaning When I cannot 
feel the qualities but can know the order m which the events occur and can guide my 
conduct by that knowledge, I have a case of instrumental meaning which is not qualitative 

We have set forth intrinsic and instrumental value in terms of meaning But what 
is creative value? It is the process of transformation whereby is developed that intricite 
system of reactions in the organism relative to happenings in the environment which 
enable the individual to experience meaning From the day of its bnth the human organ- 
ism begins to interact with the environment in such n way as to acquire moie meaning 
The touch of the mother's breast, the sight of the bottle, muscular pressures, and touches 
of those that care for the infant, all these events become connected with other events and 
possibilities in that way which w'e have called meaning, so tint when they happen to the 
infant he is aware of cettun possibilities that are likely to happen, yielding qualities 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be This is meaning 

In time another kind of event begins to take on meaning for the child, namely, those 
events which wc call spoken words This is a momentous attainment of tremendous im- 
portance, because it enables the child to inherit the meanings accumuhted through history 
by millions of other men and women, and to gather up by way of the dragnet of society 
meanings otherwise inaccessible to him No longer is he limited to those events which can 
be distinguished and connected and ordered into the structures of meaning by his own 
ph\ sinlogical interchange with the physical world Fie can acquire through communica- 
tion the meanings created m the lives of innumerable othei men in situations which he 

”For fuller exposition of this interpretation of value see The Sottice of Human Good, 
by the present writer 
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himsel£ could nevei enter Not all communication generates new meaning in the partici- 
pants and tlieir appieciablc world Much ol it does not, much communication merely 
brings to attentive awareness meanings already known and previously acquired But new 
meanings aie acquiicd through communication and the amount is really enoimous when 
we consider how much we can know and feel in the world that would be wholly inac- 
cessible to us, weie it not foi creative communication 
This transition from meanings created by physiological interaction with the enviion- 
ment to meanings created by commumcaUon, lifts the infant to the level of what is dis- 
tinctively human, because the world cieated in this second way is the world that can be 
expanded in scope and enriched with quality beyond any known limit It is infinite as 
compared to the tcmpoial and spatial and qualitative limits of any world attainable with- 
out communication of this sort Also this world alone can take on the order of logic and 
reason because logic and reason apply only to linguistic meaning 
What, then, is this peculiar kind of value which we call creative? It is (i) that trans- 
foimation of the reactions of the physiological organism and the environment relative to 
one another which geneiates and magnifies meaning at the nonhnguistic level and then 
(a) lifts to the linguistic level and ihcie cieates meaning extending perhaps infinitely m 
scope, complexity, and richness of quality Of course this transformation is always social 
It could never occur between a single isolated human organism and its environment 
Always it must be associated human organisms and their physical cnviionment which 
piovide the context in which this creativity occurs The individual in isolation can of 
couise develop the rcsouiccs acquiied when in association and indeed should have isola- 
tion within limits to this end But if he is too long separated from others of his kind, 
degeneration and impoveiishment set in The iichncss and scope of meaning which the 
world can have for him dimmish 

We propose that the only guiding thicad that can lead on with assurance to the in- 
crease of human good is this creative process 
I-Icie, then, we have the standard foi judging which alternative is better when re- 
sponsible choice evaluates tlic open options and decides with wisdom and intelligence 
on one course as over against all others One alternative is belter if the consequences 
flowing fjom It establish conditions more favoiable to the iclease of this creative transfor- 
mation whereby meaning grows Why is friendliness better than enmity Honesty than 
deceit^ Health than sickness? Cooperation than strife^ And so on through a long list of 
alternatives The first term in each of these dualities is not necessarily and always better, 
but It 15 better in many cases, because it provides the conditions under which creative 
communication can occur and the transformation of a less meaningful world into one 
luoie rich with meaning can occur All the different social sciences, and all the other 
sciences also tor that matter, cm conduct inquines that will reveal m complicated in- 
stances what alternative will bettei promote this creativity which creates us and progies- 
stvely tiansforms us when lequircd conditions are present 

All we have done here is to try to lift out and set forth witli more precision one of 
the basic lequirements of freedom, if ficedom is understood to be what Gallagher saj's 
It is Freedom as causation m the form of consaous responsible choice is not fully ex- 
posed in Its true character until we art cleai on what is the most reliable criterion foi 
evaluating alternative courses of action 

2 Personality of the Human Individual 

If an oiganism is to be human, the events that occur within it (its reactions) must be 
so connected with events occurring m othei associated organisms and in the world round 
about, and these all oideied in such a way, that it can be the bearer of meanings at 
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the linguibtic level An oigjnism becomes more of i personality, becomes a gieatcr person, 
to the measure that (t) he has that kind of sensitivity anj responsiveness to otheis 
whereby meaning tan be created for him and for them and (a) thereby attains a vaster 
richer world of meaning A personality is great to the measure that he can, otherwise 
stated, feel what others feel, think what they tliink, and theieby multiply manyfold the 
scope and richness of the appicciable world 

Only as the individual undergoes this kind of transfoimation and acquires such a 
system of meaning, docs he have what we call a human mind Only as he acquiies sucli 
meanings is he able to predict consequences and evaluate them as bettei and worse 
Hence, only to the measure he is thus transfoimed can he exercise freedom as inter- 
preted by Gallagher Only as the individual undergoes this kind of transfoimation can 
he predict and evaluate consequences as good for himself because they arc good for 
others, and good for others because they arc good for him 

Some may ask whence comes the uniqueness and originality of the individual person 
:E the vast preponderance of his meanings (ideas, feelings, content of consciousness) aie 
derived from others The answer is plain Uniqueness ami onginahty is the unique ind 
original integration within the individual of the meanings derived from otheis thiough 
communication Einstein’s innovating theory arose m this way precisely, so also with 
all the other gieat history making innovations of the human mmd Important origin, ahty 
never arises by ignoring or being ignorant of what others think and feel, but in exactly 
the opposite way, providing there can also be periods of isolition and incubation 

Under sonic circumstances creativity can occur progressively The individual undcignis 
creative integration and brings forth a new meaning built out of mc.inings derived from 
others This new mtegiation may be communicated to others who assimilate it into a 
wider and richer integration by merging with it resources uniquely accessible to them, 
and so on, from man to man and age to age Of course all this can be blocked and new 
creation (ilcing with the old) can be destroyed faster than it is produced 

3 Causation and Dcteiminism 

Causation is any predictable and rctro-piedictablc sequence of events Retro- 
predictable IS a sequence that can be traced back into the past Predictable does not mean 
actually predicted, but it does mean what could be predicted by the individual orginisms 
concerned i£ they conducted the proper inquiry This in turn requires that these or- 
ganisms have been subjected to creative transformation to the point where they are 
capable of lu-iving the kind of meanings enabling them to distinguish and relate events 
after the manner of the predictable order 

Causation is one kind of meaning It is a basic and necessary ingredient in all mean- 
ing Linguistic signs could not be ordered and used to syraboli/c meanings, if language 
did not display the principles of causation It contnactions of the larjnx did not produce 
sounds and if these sounds did not vary m pieuse coi relation with changes m the vocal 
organs, there could be no language Neither could linguistic signs represent wide ranges 
of events with their possibilities, if these events did not conform to the principles of 
causation, because we could not otherwise know that these events would hang togcthci 
m the order rcpiesentcd by our language The kind of established order called causation 
makes possible that reluble ordering of events and possibilities which is the essential 
nature of meaning 

Causation itself, so far as we can have anything to do with it at ,all, is the product ol 
the cieative process above described, It is tlie consequence of that transformation of the 
organism on the one hand, and the environment relative to the organism on the other, 
such that rcdctiuns in the organism can be so connected with events outside, that pre- 
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diction and retro-prediction ilong with causation and meaning become rcalitic*? Order, 
meaning, causation, and determinism are all symbiotically related, to use Gallaghers 
term No one of them could exist or have being without the others They are all aspects 
of the same thing and could be reduced to the same principle as Einstein his reduced 
many different laws to the same comprehensive law Without causation or determinism 
we could have no minds, no world, no values, no meanings 

The appreciable world with its order, meaning, value, and determinism can expand 
in scope and become more nch and vivid with qualities It tan also dimmish in scope 
and become more impoverished and pale in quality Whether it expands or contract,, 
becomes more rich and vivid or more drab and meaningless, depends preeminently in 
this age of human power on whether we exercise our freedom to evaluate alternative 
courses of action in such a wny as to defend and extend those conditions under which 
creativity can do its work among men 

That choice is better always and everywhere which provides more surely and amply 
the conditions under which the creative process of transformation working in human 
organisms, between human organisms m associaoon, and between these all and the 
physical world, can generate a richer and more inclusive world of meaning, order and 
appreciition 

4 History 

History is the rise and fall, the release and the blocking, of the creative process above 
described History in this sense is creative of the human world Without history in this 
sense there could be no humanity and no world having the form and quality which human 
beings can apprehend and appreciate The world of meaning and apprecntion, of orclu 
and causation, of prediction and control, is the creature of history 
It is not tuic to say that the human person lives through history History creates him 
or dcstravs him piogressivcly To the measuic that the human person is identically the 
sime fiom day to day and year to year, there is no historv, because history is precisely 
the transformation of tlie human person foi better or for worse Only as one becomes 
different with the passage of time, either through the increase of that system of meaning 
which IS his personality, oi the decrease of it, is there any history 

So likewise history creates and destroys society When there is no creation or dcstruc 
tion of It, there is no history Therefore it is not correct to say that a society continues 
through histoiy' When there is history, the society ceases to continue as it was It becomes 
different because history is precisedy tins becoming different in respect to range, form, and 
content of meaning Any change in institutions, any change in the way men interact with 
one another and with their physical world, is significant only as it releases or obstructs the 
creative piocess When there is no creation or destruction ot the appreciable world ac- 
cessible to the minds of men, there is no history, even though changes without significance 
still go on In such case, time and change continue but history is dead 

If we are to be precise, we must say that creativity never ceases while man endures, 
because infants are always developing minds and personalities and new meanings are 
always emerging m society, mtegiaung with the old, and enriching life, while in other 
areas the reverse occuis But these significant creations and obstructions may be so hidden 
or so small that the historian cannot perceive them, and so we can say figuratively thit 
in such a time history is dead But if history truly died, man would disappear 

5 Fieedom 

Wc now come hack to the problem of freedom with the concepts of value, personality, 
causation, and history moic fully developed for interpreting it We accept Gallagher's 
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statement of Its nature, namely Choice eicmphfies freedom when U is determined both 
by the past and also by coriect appraisal of alternative courses of action 

The past determines free choice by estabhshmg the conditions under which choice and 
action can occur and must operate Also it determines what alternatives shall be open 
for consideration Furthermore, the past endows die individual with that personal equip- 
ment of meanings without which he could not predict the consequences of choice noi 
evaluate them, tlie scope and correctness of his prediction and evaluation can leach no 
farther than his meanings can leach Lastly the past dctumines choice by determining what 
standard the individual shall use in evaluating the good and evil, tlic better and worse, of 
alternatives open to him for consideration 

But free choice is not only deteimined by die past in these several ways It is also 
determined by evaluation Evaluation determines choice by determining which alterna- 
tives shall be chosen by reason of the greater good tt promises 

We can now state the nature of freedom in sull another way Choice is fiee to the 
measure that it is determined (i) by what the creativity of past history has produced, and 
(a) by correctly evaluating and choosing that course of action which will most fully 
release creativity for the future Choice is free to the measure that it is determined by past 
creativity working through history to provide (i) conditions most favorable foi deliberate 
choice and consequent action, (2) alternatives relevant to the problem of the greatei 
good, (3) meanings wide in lange and rich in quality for making piedictions and evalua- 
tions, (4) a reliable standard for distinguishing good and evil, better and worse, at those 
levels where life is most profoundly determined m one way or the other In sum, a man 
is free to the measure that he is most completely determined by creativity and most ef- 
fectively serves creativity A man ts free to the measure that he gives himself over into the 
power and keeping of the creative event, to be transformed by it in any way that it may 
require and to serve it above all 

The problem of fostering freedom can be broken down into components ns follows 

1 How enable the individual to develop the widest range and iichest content of 
meanings with which to appraise alternative courses of action? 

2 How enable the individual to acquire the most correct stindard foi appraising al- 
tei natives open to him? 

3 How develop that state of society and physical iiatuie that will enable the individual 
to follow the guidance of his own meanings and apply the best standard for evaluation 
This last can in turn be broken down into the following 

(1) The individual must not be unduly intimidated 

(2) He must have access to the pertinent facts 

(3) He must have the required leisure, health, peace of mind, etc 

(4) He must have the desire, impulse, and guiding principles icquircd Co cxelcise the 
kind of choice that is £1 ee 

(5) He must give himself in faith to be determined by and to scivc that creativity which 
We have seen is the source and the goal of all action that is free 

The various components within the problem of freedom as we have analyzed it, reveal 
the tasks that fall to the various departments of human life in piomoting and exercising 
freedom Guarding the individual from undue intimation is the work of social theoiy 
and organization Giving him access to the pertinent facts is the responsibility of educa- 
tion and all the sciences Leisuie, health, peace of mind, and the like will depend upon 
the organization and conduct of industry, economics, agencies of social welfare, clinical 
psychology, etc The desire, impulse, and guidmg piinciplcs for exercising freedom aie 
the responsibility of molds The last requirement falls to religion Most leligion as we 
find It in the world today works against freedom and does more harm than good But 
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religion that takes the form of absolute commitment of faith to this creative transfoima' 
tion which we have been describing, magnifies the meaning of the world and is basic 
to any freedom now possible or to be achieved 

Freedom can be increased to any marked degree only by way of history, which means 
a sequence of generations cvercising responsible choice in such manner as to provide for 
that creative transformation of man and his world which magnifies meaning Often the 
conditions for this creative advance must be built up gradually for many years and 
during this period until the leqiiiied set of conditions is complete, there may seem to be 
no progress Even the opposite may seem to occur But when <at last the required set of 
conditions have been completed under which, creative transformation can occur, we have 
one of the splendid ages of history Whether Periclean Athens and Elizabethan England 
aic the best examples, 1 must leave to men more competent than I m the field of historical 
evaluation 

It may he that our age of frustration and confusion and destruction will issue in a 
time of splendor But such a time is never endowed with that kind of comfort, ease, and 
complacency which Americans have come to identify with the good life Creative tians- 
formation of individual and society is often painful, difficult, dangerous, and humiliating 
Until we Icain to accept it on such terms, an age of splendor can never be ours Comfort, 
ease, and complacency go best with stagnation preceding breakdown 
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Religion and World Fellowship 
(A Hindu Viewpoint) 
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P EACE THROUGH WORLD FELLOWSHIP lijs been a chenshcd dream of ra- 
tional human beings from an early period of the world’s history, 
Men’s efforts to achieve that end have covered various fields the po- 
litical, military, economic, scientific, and religious 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon embarked on their conquests 
with a view to bringing the whole earth undei one rule so that all men 
could live peacefully like brothers The British Empire and Common- 
wealth of Nations is a continuation of the same ideal with a different ad- 
ministrative technique The dream of the militai y despots ended with 
their lives. The British experiment is far from a success 
Europe wanted to eliminate war thiough the device of the balance of 
power For seveial centuries political relationships weie determined by 
It But the very effort to preserve such a balance often precipitated war 
The modern device of blocs and spheres does not hold a belter prospect 
for world peace 

Since the Napoleonic wars the statesmen of Europe have thought of 
settling disputes through arbitration The concert of Europe and the 
Hague Arbitration Court were established Later a similar experiment 
was made thiough the League of Nations But not any of these could 
prevent a strong nation from attacking a weaker one The tiger was per- 
mitted to devour the lamb, only the table manncis were cnticized The 
present United Nations delibeiations have not yet inspired us with the 
prospect of peace 
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It has often been thought that wars were the outcome of the greed and 
lust for power of kings and potentates According to this view the people 
hate war It is they who suffer most from its consequences Further, the 
common people are endowed with sound common sense They do not 
have the ambition of the leaders. When they meet m normal times, they 
act like the best of friends Through their unsophisticated nature they 
soon realize that what is good for one man must be good for all, no matter 
wheie they live So it was thought that the growth of democracy would 
usher in an age of universal peace But unfortunately two world wars 
have shattered any such pleasant illusion When a war breaks out, what- 
evei may be its cause, the people keep it going They find in it an outlet 
for their suppressed emotions, a release from the boredom of a humdrum 
life Through clever piopaganda they are taught to hate people whom 
they have never seen. During the past war men have been heaid to de- 
scribe with total callousness, and sometimes with a ghoulish )oy, ho\y, 
from a high altitude, they wiped out at night a populous area with its 
hundreds of fellow beings For many people war is still a psychological 
necessity Even today two great countries, both claiming to be ruled by 
the people, are fast tiansfoiming themselves into huge barrels of powdei 
which, if ignited, may very well reduce to ashes many cherished features 
of our civilization No, democracy has not yet been pioved to be the 
solution 

Other panaceas have been suggested, such as the giowth of commerce. 
It IS often said that as countries are linked by trade, the chances of war 
are minimized for the sheer fear of dislocating the economic equilibrium 
of the woild But how ironical has been the laughter of God at this fond 
hope I The great wars of our times have been fought mainly foi economic 
reasons Mineral deposits, raw materials, and a ready market aie some of 
the potential causes of modern wars 

One hears, now and then, powerful voices asking for the increase of 
armaments — especially weapons of the most destructive kind — as a 
guaranty of peace We are told that this is an effective means of scaring 
a potential aggressor The assumption is that the heavily armed nation 
will nevei stait a wai noi will participate in war except in self-protection 
or m support of a weak and helpless countiy And yet all wars in history 
have been fought on the specious plea of iighteousness, claimed by 
victors and vanquished alike Again, if all the great nations are armed 
cap-a-pte, so the argument runs, the knowledge of the havoc and holo- 
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caust that can be produced will act as a deterrent. This argument, too, is 
weak. In both world wars the belligerents knew of the dangerous 
weapons possessed by each. 

A war, we are inclined to believe, is caused by men who are in a tem- 
porarily demented condition. Otheiwise, how can they— who aie gener- 
ally kmd, unselfish, considerate, and endowed with many ethical viitues 
—plan with absolute coolness the annihilation of their fellow men, whom 
they loved and honored before and will again love and honoi after the 
war IS over^ Perhaps psychoanalysts will someday make a thorough 
investigation into the causes of wai, from the standpoint of their partic- 
ular science But it can be said that when a wai breaks out, men and 
their leaders rush down the precipice to self-destruction like the Gerge- 
senian swine, possessed with the devils of hatred 

Today, m the parade of peacemakers, the leaders of religion, who in 
olden times generally formed the vanguard, bring up the rear With 
lofty condescension toward mundane things, they proclaim that religion 
alone can establish peace on earth and goodwill among men The animal 
instincts of selfishness, greed, and lust for powei, they say, can be sup- 
pressed or sublimated by such virtues as love of God, kindness, friend- 
ship, and unselfishness The ideal of lehgion is not the kingdom of earth 
but the Kingdom of Heaven The brotherhood of men and the Father- 
hood of God, it says, are the surest foundation of peace. 

Cynics, however, are not convinced. The Fatherhood of God or human 
brotherhood are matters of faith and not demonstiable truths Fuither, 
brotherhood is a fragile bond. The past history of religion does not in- 
spire faith regarding its future role as a peacemaker. One would like to 
know whether any seculai cause has been lesponsible for more hatied, 
passion, and cruelty In the world today theie aie enough religions to 
help men hate one another, but where is enough religious spirit among 
them to help men love one anothei ^ In the past two wars the ma]oi 
belligerents professed the Chiistian faith Japan owes allegiance to 
Buddha, the Piince of Compassion Jews are shedding blood in Palestine 
111 the name of religion Religious strife among the Hindus and Moslems 
in India has made that imfoitunate country a butt of ridicule in the out- 
side world and has been inflicting untold sufleting upon the Indians 
themselves And all these religions preach peace and brotherhood While 
statesmen, economists, and scientists are realizing the interdependence 
of men, religious oiganizations have hardly changed their parochial out- 
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look During the past war, ministers of religion sometimes blessed sub- 
marines and bombers. Churches sold war bonds It is no wondei that 
people are becoming opposed to religious institutions and, what is worse, 
indifferent to them “ 

Yet the cause of the present world malady is a spiritual one and Us 
remedy also is spnitual Political, economic, social, and moral tensions 
are the symptoms of a deeprooted disease created by man’s spiritual 
ignoiance and maladjustment. Lust for power, greed, vanity, selfishness, 
and the desiie to dominate cannot be removed by moial suasion, 
military powei, political slogans, or economic adjustment. Man’s evil 
tendencies can be removed only by educating him about the true nature 
of his soul and its destiny, his relationship with the univeise and its 
Creator Nothing else can fundamentally change human nature 
But before human nature can be changed, a reorientation of religion is 
necessary Religion should not be based upon mere belief in a set of 
dogmas 01 cieeds It is not nieiely “ethics tinged with emotion.” The 
foundation of true religion is experience Through leligious expeiience 
men resolve the contradictions of the outer life and see the whole universe 
as the manifestation of an indivisible Spirit 
Hinduism gives a spiritual inteipretation of the universe and man. The 
universe is a piojection of the Godhead All objects aie filled with the 
Divine Spirit and aie essentially not different fiom it It is like the ocean, 
the waves, and the foam, the essence of these is the same stuff— water 
The notion of Nature as “red in tooth and claw” is based on a partial 
truth. Competition may be the method of evolution at a lowei stage, but 
the law of cooperation and consecration functions at a higher level. In 
the expeiience of the mystics, the universe without a spiritual foundation 
IS illusory, tiansitory, and “the abode of suffering ” 

Man also is a spiiitual entity The soul of man, the Atman of Hindu 
philosophy, IS totally diffeicnt from the body, the senses, and the mind.'’ 

“'Comment by Ralph T Flewelling 

In view of the criticism of the churches and religion for dieir peace propaganda, it 
seems hardly appropriate to charge them with “bringing up the rear" in advocacy of 
peace No other organizations, political or social, began to declare for peace as did the 
chuichcb In general, the writei sums up the shortcomings of the non-religious and 
charges them to leligion 
’“Comment by Ralph T Flewelling 

In view of the preceding affirmation diat “All objects are filled with the Divine Spun and 
aie essentially not different from it,” this statement seems an inexplicable paradox Flow 
can any two things be both identical and different at the same time? 
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It IS Spirit— eternally free, illumined, and pure, Unlimited by time and 
space, and unaffected by causality, tt is infinite, all pervading, and im- 
mortal Birth, growth, old age, and death refei to the body alone and 
not to the soul Man’s actions and thoughts do not really affect the soul 
The Upanishad says that the soul does not expand by virtuous action nor 
does It contract by its opposite By wicked action a man stains his mind 
and so does not see the glones of his tiue self Righteous action removes 
the impurities On account of the insciutable cosmic ignorance— called 
maya by the Hindu philosophers — the infinite soul identifies itself with 
body, mind, and senses, and becomes finite and individualized Thus we 
have a Hindu or a Christian or a Jew or a white man or a black man The 
finite soul becomes a victim of the pans of opposites, such as life and 
death, good and evil, pain and pleasuie Then it engages in vaiious ac- 
tivities to shun the evil and enjoy the good In ordei to reap the fruit of 
Its action, the individualized soul leincai nates itself in the relative uni- 
verse It feels now and then a nostalgic yearning to legain its transcen- 
dental and immortal nature Disillusioned by the experiences of the 
woild, and instiucted about tiuth by an illumined leachei, the individu- 
alized soul practices spnitual disciplines and in the end attains to freedom 
through self-knowledge A free soul sees himself m all and all in himself 
This is the basis of the Golden Rule of religion A Hindu pioveib says 
“Only a small minded man thinks that this person is his friend and that 
person is his enemy, but to the tiuly wise all beings aie his kith and 
km” Further, a flee soul sees God in all and all in God The outer 
forms are only masks through which the inner Spuit shines This is the 
leal basis of freedom and democi acy 
The Godhead is One without a second. It is Spiiit and Consciousness 
and the unchanging Reality behmd all names and forms It has neither 
beginning nor end It alone exists The wise man sees the Godhead, the 
universe, and living beings as identical with one anothei Devoid of all 
attributes. It cannot be described by woids or comprehended by the mind. 
It IS the unrelated Ground of the universe As the mirage cannot exist 
without the desert, so also the universe cannot exist without the Godhead 
Things appear to be leal because the Godhead foims then inmost es- 
sence The same Godhead manifests Itself in time and space as the Per- 
sonal God, the Cieatoi and Pieserver of the universe The Gods of the 
diffeient faiths — Allah, Jehovah, the Father in Heaven, Siva, 01 Vishnu — 
aie but different names of the Peisonal God God incarnates Himselt as 
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a man whenevei virtue subsides and vice prevails m the woild. For the 
protection of the virtuous, the chastisement of the wicked, and the es- 
tablishment of righteousness, He was born in the world as Moses, Christ, 
Buddha, Kiishna, and other Divine Incarnations And there will be 
similar Incarnations in the future God becomes man so that man may 
become God 

According to Flinduism, religious disciplines cannot be standardized 
The discipline of unselfish action is prescribed for the active person, the 
discipline of love that seeks no return, for the emotional, that of dis- 
crimination, for the philosophical, and the discipline of self-control and 
concentration, for the psychic and introspective All paths lead to the 
same goal of God-consciousness The purpose of discipline is to puiify 
the heart The pure hearted at once see the self-luminous truth and be- 
come fiee from the bondage of the woild '' 

Fanaticism, exclusiveness, and the spirit of intolerance aie the draw- 
backs of organized religions These are noticed particularly in those 
faiths which hold the Personal God to be the highest spiritual experience 
Directly and indirectly they preach salvation through a particular dis- 
cipline Thus a histoiical religion is apt to encourage bigotry But fiom 
the standpoint of ultimate experience, all faiths are but diverse manifesta- 
tions of one true religion which is God Himself Faiths differ only in 
non-cssential matters due to external conditions, such as climate, soil, 
people, and tiadition But they all agiee on essential matters, such as 
unselfishness, love, puiity, goodness, inner life, and contemplation The 
aspirants of all faiths should find a common ground in then aspuation 
and sinceiity Religious leaders should urge their followers to make an 
individual effort to realize the goal, which is not confined within the 
narrow limits of any church A gieat Hindu mystic once said that a man 
should be born in a church but he should not die in it 

Nothing wonderful would happen to the world if all the people were 
converted to Hinduism or Buddhism or Christianity 01 Judaism, because 
the followers of these various faiths have not proved themselves to be 
very wonderful But something definitely wonderful would happen if 
only a few people set themselves, heart and soul, to realize truth Like 
'-Comment by Alfred C L.me 

It the retertnecs to Hinduisim by Swann Nikhilinanda do not beem to fit with those 
one has or would gathci from such a book, as Hawkndge’s Indian Gods and Kings, one 
must remember the different experiences o£ the writers Part of education should be to 
give an experience tint is shared as a basis for understanding what is said 
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goodness, beauty, and love, truth is not the monopoly of any sect 01 cult 
Art, science, religion, and philosophy are all paths leading to truth “It 
IS a mistake,” wrote Doctor William Temple, Aichbishop of Canterbury, 
“to suppose that God is only or even chiefly concerned with religion ” 
Lecomte du Nouy wiites in Human Destiny “Independent of any rite, 
of any chuich, theie has always existed in the world a leligious spirit, 
a desire to believe, a desiie to adore without lestriction, a desiie to humili- 
ate oneself in total veneration, a desire to elevate oneself by approaching 
a conceivable but inaccessible ideal It is this desiie which is of divine 
origin, because it is umveisal and identical in all men 

Nevertheless we need organized rehgions. Suppose a dictatoi like 
Kemal Pasha or Lenin destroyed all churches, temples, mosques, syna- 
gogues, and other places of worship, suppose he burned the Bible, the 
Koian, the Vedas, and all other sacred scriptures— very soon civilization 
would disappear and human beings would lapse into the state of beasts 
Churches are necessary Even dogmas and rites are helpful to those who 
cannot appreciate the abstruse philosophy of leligion If propeily used, 
these disciplines open a devotee’s vision to the Infinite, but if impiopeily 
used they can keep him down on the earth 

Heie are a few concrete suggestions as to how organized religions can 
promote human fellowship Fust, m the theological seminaries the pnn- 
cipal religions of the world should be taught and discussed A religion 
should be taught by one who belongs to it 01 at least has a waim afifection 
for It A living faith which is regarded by a laige number of people as 
a means of salvation must be entitled to everyone’s respect. Second, a 
minister should frequently quote from scriptures othei than his own to 
explain the reality of God and spiritual values Deep spiiitual experiences 
are universal and have been shared by all faiths. Third, a church should 
celebrate the holy days and sacred occasions of other churches This 
bioadens our perspective and promotes human fellowship Toleration 
is not enough; a genuine devotee is loyal to his own ideal and at the same 
time respectful of the ideals of others It can never be overemphasized 
that dilfeient faiths are necessary to suit diffeienl tastes and tempera- 
ments 

All religions are based on ethical foundations If they should disregard 
ethics they would become tools of cruelty and oppiession Though a 

’Lecomte dii Nouy, Human Destiny, Longmans, Giccn and Company, New York, 
coji\nght, 1947, by Lecomte du Nouy 
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mystic often transcends ethics, yet by no means is he unethical As he 
sees God in all beings and all beings in God, he can nevei injuie anybody 
The basis of ethical disciplines such as love, sacrifice, and self-contiol is 
the unity of existence, which is a spiiitual experience. 

Like ethical disciplines, social service is also a means to the ultimate 
end of God-consciousness Unless a social woiker sees God in those 
whom he seives, his activity may become mechanical or merely a means 
to kill the boredom of life or to earn name, fame, and powei Three con- 
ditions must be fulfilled before a man may aspire to become a genuine 
social servant First, he must truly feel tire suffering of others Second, he 
must find out the right means to alleviate human suffering Thud, he 
must be totally unselfish There should not be any motive of personal 
gain or power behind his social sei vice A man who sees the Divine Spirit 
in all can be the true seivant of society To him woik is the same as 
worship.'' 

True religious experience does not contradict science, technology, poli- 
tics, economics, 01 other branches of human knowledge All forms of 
knowledge are uplifting The laws of science are also manifestations of 
the divine law A scientist 111 his research is impelled by a mystic ui ge In 
the building of a well integiated and enduiing cukuie, spiritual knowl- 
edge and material science can work hand in hand, as testified by the great 
achievements of the Buddhistic and Hindu civilizations In the develop- 
ment of Western culture and American democracy, leligion made a vital 
contribution Only foi the past fifty years have the intellectual leaders 
of the Western world come under the spell of science and technology and 
become mdiffeient to religion and moiality And at what costi Ruthless 
competition, intense selfishness, unbi idled greed, and unquenchable lust 
for power have in one geneiation well nigh destroyed the foundation of 
Western society As the futuie religion of the woild must not contradict 
the scientific method, science also, to be the benefactor of society, must 
be imbued with the religious spirit Science gives men powei which, if 
used by those who aie emotionally at the level of primitive savages and 
intellectually at the level of children, cannot but create havoc 

The essential problem of today is that of changing human nature 
When the leadeis of society are endowed with righteousness and nobility, 
‘^Comment by Ralph T Flewellmg 

This paper is adniiiable in calling attention to the ethical and spiritual values which all 
religions seek in common and which might become the basis for common understanding 
or at least for cooperation 
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then sdcDce, technology, politics, art, law, and all other branches of 
knowledge can promote human fellowship All these tools are needed 
to bring men together and make them realize that they are members of 
a common family This righteousness becomes natuial and spontaneous 
with those who have the exalted vision of the reality of God, the divinity 
of the soul, the unity of existence, and the harmony of religions Genuine 
human fellowship is a spiritual experience. 
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Nationalist and Internationalist 
Tendencies in Islam 

By GUSTAVE E von GRUNEBAUM 

Aisociate Piofesior of Arabic, Depaitment of Oriental Languages 
and Literatme, Univeisity of Chicago 


T he universalism of Christianity has nevei dogmatically been identi- 
fied with the destiny of any one nation The universalism of Islam 
on the other hand has never severed its original connection with the 
destiny of the Arab world The fundamental contradiction between the 
universal mission of the Prophet Mohammed, sent to bring the one and 
only truth to all of mankind, and his more special mission to the Arabs, 
to whom he was expected to convey that truth in their own language and 
in a sense adapted to their own special needs, has never been healed by 
later theology 

What Mohammed fell he had been elected to do was to bring to his 
people, hitherto neglected by piophecy, an Aiab version of the unalter- 
able veiities contained m the heavenly book of which the Jewish and the 
Christian sciiptures had been earlier “copies,” falsified in the course of 
time by the malice of vested priestly interests Mohammed’s preaching 
SLicceedecJ in bunging about the unification of most of the Arabian pen- 
insula, and, willy-nilly, in a missionaiy spiiit his successois spiead at the 
same time the rule of the Arabs and the i tile of Islam Less than one hun- 
dred years aftei the Prophet’s death his religion and the empire to which 
it lent coherence sti etched from the Indian border to the Pyrenees The 
Aiabs, possessors of the sciiptures and of political power, succeeded in at- 
ti acting the political and lehgious loyalties of a ma)ority of their subjects, 
but adoption of the i tiling faith, while establishing, theoi etically at least, 
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complete equality before God, did not imply social 01 political equality " 

The national factor, membership in the Arab nation, was for a long 
time to remain decisive 111 deteimining a man’s position and possibilities 
within the empire The older nations, paitly kept together by religious 
ties, developed a vigorous reaction against then Aiab overlords, and 
movements of clearly nationalistic chaiacter giew up during the eighth 
and ninth centuries Heteiodoxies helped to rationalize the antagonism 
of the non-Aiabs against their masteis, but after a few generations’ 
struggle It became evident that in spite of the lecession of Arab supiem- 
acy, the hold of Islam remained unshaken and that the civilization which 
gradually had come to unify the area was to continue m an Arab form, 
that IS to say, using the Aiabic language foi all religious and learned pur- 
suits and allowing even the most successful nationalism, that of the 
Peisians, only a limited cultural isolation 

Thus the unity of the Islamic civilization outlived the unity of the 
Muslim empire The prime loyalty of the medieval Muslim, one might 
say, belonged to Islam and not to a particular political unit The Aiabic 
Book, whose translation was stiictly discouraged by the consensus of 
legal authorities, as well as the voluminous theological, philosophical, 
and scientific hieratuic which had giown aiound it, kept the identifica- 
tion of Mohammedanism and Arabism effectively m the minds of all 
Muslims In this sense Islam successfully preseived a sense of supei na- 
tional unity in the Near East while safeguaiding a feeling — foi centuiies 
unsupported by political realities — ol the superiority of the Arab race 
Muslim civilization outside of Peisia thus continued to present itself in 
an Arabic garb long aftei the majoiity of cieative personalities were re- 
cruited from non-Arab stock And to this day the curious umfoimity the 
Muslim woild shows to the superficial observei is due in large measuie 
to the universal acceptance over many centuiies of Arab loans of expres- 
sion on the highei cultural levels 

The nineteenth century saw a conscious attempt of the Turkish mon- 
aichs to counteract the disiuption of Islam due to the development of 
national states which had led to the establishment of two hostile Muslim 

^Comment bv Swami Akhilananda 

If there is any real universality in my society, it is in Ihl.imic society They do not 
reLo>jnizc a caste or dais system, although it must be admitted that iion-Islamic people have 
no pi ice in the scheme ot the va^t majority of the Mohammedan groups We must say, 
however, that the Sufis and Ahammadns ol India aie considerably hbei il to other re- 
ligious groups 
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power centers Persia, where a heterodox form o£ Islam had become die 
state religion, and the Ottoman Empiie, which continued orthodox 
Sunnism. They did so by reinteipieting the concept of the caliphate 
Oiiginally the caliph (literally, deputy or successor) had been no thin g 
but the administratoi of the Mushm Empiie, whose laws had been de- 
teimined once and foi all by revelation and whose constitution he was 
not in any way entitled to change Prompted perhaps by the Western mis- 
undeistanding of the caliph as an Islamic pope, the Turkish sultans, 
working to restore the balance of power against the encroaching West, 
developed and piopagandized the idea of the caliph as the spiritual ruler 
of all Muslims regardless of then political loyalty 
Foi a while Pan-Islamism seemed to gup the Muslim masses, and an 
international empire appeared to be spreading invisibly, as it were, across 
political bordei lines However, when the Sultan’s summons in 1914 to 
all Muslims to rise in a Holy War against the foes, failed to stir the 
Muslims outside his bordei and did not even affect the attitude of his 
Arab subjects to any considerable extent, it became evident that in Islam, 
too, the strength of national consciousness had overcome that of the re- 
ligious consciousness as the prime motive m political behavior The gen- 
eral realization of this fact placed Islam in a peculiar defensive position. 
The postwai world was organized, theoretically at least, strictly along 
national lines The right of self-deteimination implied the decision of the 
individual national groups to oigamze themselves into independent 
states While not all national aspiiations came to immediate fruition, 
those aspiiations were always stated m teims of national rather than re- 
ligious lights 

The Muslim woild gave use to a renewed Turkey containing only the 
largely Turkish paits of the foimei Ottoman Empiie It gave rise to 
Arab states in Egypt, in Iraq, in Arabia proper, and it prepared ultimate 
independence of Arab states in Syua and the Lebanon Persia underwent 
a revival along nationalistic lines, and even backward and conservative 
Afghanistan expeiienced a movement of reform based on what must be 
considered Afghan nationalism Representatives of the moie strictly re- 
ligious outlook were foiced by popular opinion to endorse the national- 
istic independence movements, although they were undoubtedly aware 
of the disi Liptive consequences of full nationalist success The immedi- 
ate consequence of this apparent change of heart on the part of the ortho- 
dox was the leveling off of sectarian antagonisms The Wahhabites of 
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the Arabian peninsula, who had been fought for generations with 
weapons both temporal and spiritual, but who had recently succeeded 
in unifying the peninsula and injecting added strength into the front of 
the Arab states, came to be considered m a moie conciliatory spirit, and 
their orthodoxy no longei was impugned with the traditional emphasis 

Had Islamic orthodoxy still exercised the controlling influence over 
the minds of all the Muslim peoples, it would have been more than ques- 
tionable whether the alliance of Sa’dabad (1937) between the Turks, 
Persians, Iraqis, and Afghans could ever have been concluded. The 
Treaty of Sa’dabad tied together at least the foreign policies of four states 
which, although all of them had piactically no non-MusIim subjects, lep- 
resented three incompatible attitudes towaid the Islamic religion as such 
Turkey had emerged in the 20s as a puicly secular state sti ictly divoicmg 
religion and civic life, Persia was still officially committed to Shi’ism as 
the state religion, while Afghanistan and the govei nmg class in Iraq 
followed the Sunni orthodox tradition It would be a fallacy, however, 
to conclude from this and similar developments that Islam as such acts 
at present as a decisive foice amongst the vaiious nations oi the Neai 
East, 

The situation can peihaps be claiified by the paiallcl phenomenon 
of Catholicism in out Western nationalistic woild Catholics of difleient 
countries do doubtless cherish a sense of community and spnitual inti- 
macy Neveitheless, Catholicism no longei can be considered the piime 
motive force of the average citizen of the aveiage Wcstei n national state 
Even countries where non-Cdtholics constitute a negligible minoiity aie 
in their political views no longei piimanly motivated by the fact of the 
religious prepondei ance of Catholicism. The history of the past ten or 
twenty years has demonstrated that a Catholic bloc of nations is no 
longer politically feasible despite the strength of the chinch and of church 
feeling in say, Poitugal, Spam, Italy, Austiia, and Ireland Had Marshal 
PAain’s favoiite project of a Latin bloc matei lalized, it would have had 
to draw on the kinship feeling of Latin nationalisms rather than on the 
community feeling of Catholicism With all this the supei national bind- 
ing lorce ot Catholicism cannot be Linden ated, nor should the superna- 
tional feeling of unity conveyed by Islam be played clown Nationakst 
battles in the Neai East aie fought undci naiioiialist slogans by the lead- 
ing stiata of society, but iL is very laigcly undei the bannei of lehgion 
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that the populace is willing to struggle and die for the cause '' When the 
demands of the Arab nations are articulated to the Western world it is 
almost always done 111 nationalist terms In the domestic propaganda, 
howevei, the Muslim and theicwith the internationalist note is much 
strongei 

Thus It is faiily obvious that Islam as such does not at piesent promote 
laige scale political aspirations diiected toward a restoration of the an- 
cient caliphate The struggle of its leading 1 epi esentatives goes toward 
preservation lather than expansion Spiritual unity is to be maintained 
across the frontieis of the several independent Muslim states As long as 
the struggle foi effective independence of those states is not completed, 
overplaying of the moie specific Muslim line would clearly be hurtful to 
the attainment of this immediate end. It would endangei the coopeiation 
of the Chiistian Arab groups, more specifically it would make extiemely 
difEcult the position of the Lebanese Republic, whose singular position 

I’Comraem hy Svv.uiu AkhilatuncU 

It IS evident that most of the Islamic groups and some otliti religious groups feel 
that there is only one way of religious development, so they become very rigid in their 
national ind religious attitude This has created tension all thiough the centuries The 
religious gioups who do not recognize the validity of different methods for realization 
of the Ultimate Rcility would necessarily try to force then method, however great that 
may be, on others Theie is infinite variety in human nature, eonsequently, theie will be 
varulions in the unclei standing of the Ultimate Reality and in its realization The more 
these religions recognize this psychological fact, the less they will create tension 

Comment by Ralph T Fltwcllmg 

In international understanding Islam seems to be about the haidest nut to ciack, since 
it IS founded in deep emotional conviciions that can yield only to a broad and neutral 
type of education Peihaps the most we can do is to piomotc a kindly interest and a 
recognition of the tiuly spiritual elements in Islam My only contact with this faith was 
in China, wheie I found then religious service to be deeply spiiitual and devotional, 
the Mullahs to be kindlj and saintly, and their primary school to be armed with all the 
kindeigarten equipment and methods of the West My friend Mr Lyman Hoover of the 
Young Men’s Chnsti.in Association had a deep place in their affections by reason of his 
many kindnesses to them and his knowledge of Aiabic He was even allowed to have 
a photographer present to take pictures of the woishipers in the mosque, and I myself 
was granted permission to take moving pictures of the priests themselves Only love and 
mutual respect can bieak down die wall of paitition 

Comment by Alfred C Lane 

It might be consuleicd whether ceiiain obvious, but perhaps not vitally essential prac- 
tices (01 are they) such as the call to prayers, the abstinence from intoxicants, and the 
obscivance oi Friday serve as shibboleths 

It may also be suggested that seholaily research such as that of the Oriental Institute 
ol Chicago may seive as i bond, but how far docs nationalism permit itf 
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as the only Near Eastern state with a Christian ruling class makes its situ- 
ation within the Arab League at best appear slightly piecaiious. It is well 
known that the Lebanese government has felt compelled to bolster the 
Chiistian majority by generous grants of citizenship to Christian but 
non-Aiab foreigners Islam, therefore, is in the practical policy of the 
Arab states confined to intoimmg as much as possible of the attitudes 
and actions of the individual states, much as Catholicism does m the 
Western world There is a definite possibility of a Muslim bloc in the 
United Nations, especially with Pakistan m the United Nations as an 
independent state It is, however, not too likely that the operations of such 
a bloc would be inspired to any considerable degree by an expansionist 
program of religious coloring 

There aie few signs to indicate that the initial antagonism within 
Islam might be overcome in the foreseeable iuture Islam as a unifying 
force, at the basis of a feeling of cultuial kinship, will act as a powerful 
factor in the configuration of the coming civilization of the Near and 
Middle East, but will have to make its peace with the non-Arab nation- 
alisms on Its teintoiy and to tone down its implied claim to Arab politi- 
cal leader shiph It will have to be satisfied to see the cultuial leadeiship m 
Islam of the Arabic speaking woild continued The maintenance of this 
leadership, incidentally, will in all likelihood become mcieasmgly dilH- 
cult with the emcigence of independent intellectual movements m India 
and in Indonesia, The present situation is chaiacteiized by the curious 
antinomy that makes Islam on the top level a hindiance to full unity, 
especially within the Aiab woild, while on the popular level it continues 
the strongest force m support of those nationalist aspirations which m the 
last analysis aie its most dangerous enemy 

'•Commi.nt by Swami Akhilananda 

Wt an. not sure that tin. internal tendon which has been described by Profcssoi Von 
Griincbaum is due to the Islamic emphasis on the Arab group and cultuie It seems to 
us th.it the let} emphasis on the narrow view ot religion is the basic eausc ot this 
tension 

Intellectual, ethieal, and spiritual culture of the Islamic gioups will certainly lemovc 
tension It is lefreshmg to note that some Mohammedans in India are definitely against 
the pillow viewpoint of Islamie culture and the Pan-tslamic Fcdciation The dynamie 
uliguius powei ol these leaders can remove inteinational tension to a gieit extent 
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Three Discussions of Contemporary Art and 
tlie Churches' 

Sumniaiized by 
GEORGE KUBLER 

Depattment of the History of Art, Yale Untpersity 


T he churches rocAV neglect oi avoid the artists who in this geneia- 
tion may be assimilated to Giotto, Bninelleschi, and Michelangelo. 
Such men in turn as Courbet, Rodin, and F. L. Wiight have been in- 
different to the churches. Hence we have no distinguished religious art 
today Its absence fiom the churches is all the more striltmg m that the 
lact IS laiely noted oi discussed, although at least since the mid-nme- 
teenih century the alienation o£ chinches and aitists has been an accepted 
and normal condition in Western society Thiee mam questions arise 
fiom the contempoiaiy i elation between ait and leligion i) Is the state- 
ment a collect desciiption? 3) If so, what does the condition signify and 
forecast? 3) What aic its causes and lemedies? 

I 

The members of the seminar, each from his special point of view, gave 
an affirmative answer to the first question The instances aie few in 
which the chuiches of today have patronized the most gifted living 

^Comment by Fiiccliich Engel-Janosi 

I think that this problem is only pait of a laiger one, that certainly would include the 
attitude of the chuiches toward contemporary music 

^Held duimg January-Apul, 19*17, as a scmimr on art and religion for the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion Participants Mehmet Aga-Oglu, Alfred H Barr, 
Jr, Moshe Davis, Louis Finkelstcin, Eiwjn R Goodenough, George Kubler, John La- 
Faige, SJ, Jacques Lipchitz, Paul J Tillich, Julian Whittlesey 
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artists. CalhoiiLs may confide esthetic judgments entnely to their priest, 
whose judgment thus becomes normative Protestant and Jewish con- 
gregations usually entrust such matteis to a committee, whose esthetic 
standards aie subject to a majority vote, often unsatisfactory. In both 
situations the cases of wiong or uninformed judgment aie far moie nu- 
merous than in the past when religious expression and the ait then 
“modem” were more nearly identical 

This past harmony of religion and art, iurtheimoie, is no longer per- 
ceived or understood by the vast majority of churchmen and laymen 
Paul J. Tillich has suggested that some lelaxation of the close bond be- 
tween the church and the visual aits occuiied as eaily as the thiiteenth 
century And as Protestantism was an urban phenomenon among peo- 
ples whose mercantile and later industrial inteiests absorbed their best 
energies, the neglect of esthetic activity in North European civilization 
became critical Among Jews, custom and doctrinal objections of long 
standing inhibited the medieval and post-medieval development of a 
vigoious figuial art The Catholic Church, m turn, with its immense 
inherited treasure of buildings and cult objects, failed to continue its 
patronage of the great living aitists as eaily as the eighteenth century,'' 
when indeed secular changes undei mined its old authority Hence in all 
confessions events led to the divoice of religion and ait, a divoice that left 
the chuiches either without images, oi without meaningful form, ex- 
cept m rare situations such as that of the South Gei man provinces under 
the Weimai Republic, where an exceptional revival of interest m signif- 
icant religious art developed briefly But this revival was due to the 
energy and intelligence of a few secular personalities associated with the 
intense reform of design m Republican Gcimany, more than to church- 
men themselves 

The alarming truth seems to be that with few exceptions, chuichmen 
today are unaware of the resources of art, whether past oi contempoiaiy, 
and that living artists are either indifferent to the churches, or ai e ignored 
by the churches Is the leason to be sought m the condition of modern 

^'Comment by Fricdnch Engel-Janosi 

I would jiot consider this sutemcni collect Foi instance, in South Geimanj nnd 
Austin this very period developed a religious Catholie art of special intensity ind sig- 
nificance, 1 Baroque irt which pioduted gicat religious aitists m architecture, as well as 
in sculpture and painting 

According to the little informaticm [ have, I still would consider a coiUcmpoiary aitist 
like Rouault m Frmce as evidence that vve should bevvaie of sweeping statements even 
foi our own period 
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religious feeling, oi in the internal developments of artistic form, or in 
neithei of these— but m some general, recent levulsion or antipathy to- 
ward figural art of leligious chaiacter? 

II 

The second meeting of the seminar gave attention to this third ques- 
tion, disregai ding foi the moment the hist two In genei al, the discussion 
centeied about the phenomenon of iconoclasm In the materialist inter- 
pietation, inconoclasm deiives fiom movements of simplification and 
centialization in religion and government, from Ikhnaton to the Russian 
Revolution But iconoclasm also takes an idealist explanation the pio- 
lifeiation of material images debases spiritual perception to such an ex- 
tent that to ledeem spiiitual experience, the physical images must all be 
canceled There is no necessaiy opposition between these two mteipreta- 
tions, foi common to both, although m distinct spheres of experience, is 
the fear of excessive multiplication among the objects of attention 

In any event, it is appaient that the anti-icomc movements of the past 
weie deeply concerned with esthetic expeiience People destioy or pio- 
hibit images only when the images aie taken seriously in piofound feai 
of iclolaliy and polytheism And it is not possible to take images seriously 
without submitting to an extiemely intiicate piocess of esthetic experi- 
ence The images capable of aiousmg anti-iconic fury are therefore im- 
ages incoipoiating a iich and intiicate experience Iconoclastic move- 
ments, whether Byzantine, Puritan, or non-objective, may be anti-figural, 
but ate nevei opposed to esthetic expeiience and activity as such On the 
contrary, a leciurcnt tiait of iconoclastic movements is the sudden trans- 
foimation of energy from one mode to another With the Byzantine 
Iconoclasts, lituigical music was intensively developed The New Eng- 
land Puritans cultivated an esthetic of homiletic and of aichitectural pro- 
portion that manifests extieme preoccupation with pure foim Within 
the field of these transformations, fuithcimore, it is likely that the new 
modes of esthetic activity ate even more energetically puisued than the 
old iconic ones Iconoclasm cannot leasonably be identified with the 
ptocesscs that chaiacteiize modem mass expiession in the realm of 
esthetic expeiience An older iconoclastic attitude, howevei, as in the 
case of Puiitanism, may have legiettable esthetic consequences The 
Puritan piotcst against the powei of images has perhaps conduced to 
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the degradation and rupture of contempoiaiy popular taste in figural 
art (Alfred H Barr, Jr ) 

The situation described m the opening paiagiaph theiefoie excludes 
an interpretation in terms of iconoclasm No diift or tendency toward 
such serious attitudes as the iconoclastic feai of images is evident Among 
the majoiity of the population in this country, mdilference to esthetic 
experience prevails. The current images of adveitismg and popular art 
aie anodyne, banal, and trivial The geneial temper of people is “anes- 
thetic” rather than anti-esthetic It is only among highly educated groups 
and in a small circle of avant garde artists, that the modes of esthetic ex- 
perience are matters of profound concern. The churchmen tend to share 
an anesthetic attitude with the majority 

o 

III 

The members of the seminar agieed that general improvement in the 
secular understanding of esthetic activity and appieciation has been re- 
markable among educated gi oups during the past foi ty year s The public 
performance of music, and the gieat development of the public museums 
arc notable instances. These and other manifestations, however, are secu- 
lar rather than religious A parallel development in regard to leligious art 
has been lacking Hence the incoherence between established religion 
and artistic expression is observed on two distinct levels The chuichcs 
have not participated in the historical cxpeiience of past art that chaiac- 
terizes the public museum, noi have they a/Iected the production of sig- 
nificant contempoiary ait. 

In this connection an important issue aiose Religious experience may 
tend toward an expression that is “translucent” and unrealistic These 
terms identify a figural style that encourages the mind and eye to look 
beyond the shapes and foims of the woik of ait to another reality, per- 
ceived by the artist, and suggested by his forms, but not described by 
them. The obvious examples are medieval stained glass oi Byzantine 
mosaic, in which the metaphysical piopeities of form are more promi- 
nent than the description oi enumeration of sensory experiences If this 
“transpaiency” is a critical quality of religious art, then such art foims 
as the film, or the many expeiimental modes of modem painting, can 
have little oi nothing to do with religious expiession, unless then con- 
tent IS ladically revised 
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To this view members of the seminar objected that the work of many 
piofoundly lehgious artists would have to be rejected as lehgious ail; 
and that religious awareness can accommodate innumerable varieties of 
form to the needs of metaphysical speculation The problem is therefore 
not one of adapting ait to lehgion, 01 leligion to art, but only of finding 
the common giound upon which contemporary artists may develop re- 
ligious expression, and on which the churchmen may once again return 
to the modes of esthetic activity foi the affiimation of religious experi- 
ence ° 

The procedure for finding this common giound is alieady available 
Professor Tillich reports that at Union Theological Seminary, his open 
house meetings, stimulated by the discussions of this Seminar, were at- 
tended each two weeks foi several hours by nearly fifty students The 
meetings were concerned with the lehgiotis art of the past, and the in- 
tention IS to stimulate a 1 enewed awareness of the immense resources of 
the visual experience of leligion It may be hoped that through the min- 
istry popular indiffeience to lehgious art may be relieved and oiiented 
anew 

In the next stage the clergy may stimulate the inteiest of contemporary 
at lists in the piogiam of building and decoration that faces eveiy congre- 
gation The way is suggested bv the conference of the Union of Amei ican 
Hebiew Congregations on June 22, 1947. The meeting was attended by 
Ely Jacques Kahn, Marc Chagall, and Jacques Lipchitz, and one hun- 
dred and fifty labbis, aichitects, and lay members of building committees 
from congi egations 111 the eastern states. 

Through such meetings, in which the aitisls, once isolated from the 

‘^Comment by Paul A Schilpp 

It does not seem to have occuritd to any inembci of ihe beminar that art may have 
religious significance and piotound spiiitual meaning without necessarily being transcen- 
dental 01 other woildly Personally I am not so sure but that some of the paintings of 
such a great contemporary artist as the Mexican Diego Rivera have a deeply religious 
meaning So, it would seem, does any art which has a profoundly social significance or 
attempts to portiay the ultimate unity of human beings everywheie In at least one 
Protestant sanctuaiy in the United States the beautifully carved figure of “the Man with 
the Hoc” stands right alongside of such figuies as Justinian, Dante, and Michelangelo, 
as part of the rertclos 

Perhaps great aitists aie not putting their ability into the seivice of religion today 
because religion today itself is not truly “great,” but too often is missing the boat of 
appealing to the reason as well as to the spiritual sensibilities of the twentieth century 
SLicntific man In other woids, if religion itself would become great, it is hardly to be 
doubted that great artists would inevitably poitray such great leligion 
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needs of their communities, leain of the possibilities of an expression 
that is communal as well as individual, the alienation between art and 
leligion may be healed, and the esthetic sensibility of the congiegations 
lestoied. The churches aie 111 a position to assume the vital icsponsibility 
of encouraging contempoiary esthetic activity in religious expiession. 
This responsibility is one that the public museums aie on the whole un- 
willing or unable to assume The aitists themselves lack access to such 
commissions. The chuiches have in their gift the most staking opportu- 
nities for a twentieth century art of enduring content These oppoituni- 
ties are not transferable Unless churchmen make use of them, an ac- 
celerated disintegiation of lehgious community may be expected 
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O NE YEAR AGO (1946), the delegates of foity nations— thirty of whom 
had already completed the steps prescribed for membership in the 
new intei national organization — were being selected foi the first annual 
session of the Geneial Conference of the UNESCO Assembled in 
General Conferences in Pans a few months later, they voted a budget 
foi the first yeai of UNESCO’s operation, foimulated rules and regula- 
tions to govern Its oiganization, elected a Director Geneial and an Ex- 
ecutive Board, and approved a program 
The problems which will face the delegations now being chosen to 
attend the second annual session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
are the same m foim and character as those of a year ago, but the fund 
of data and experiences which can now be brought to beat on them is 
very much enlarged In the first place, UNESCO has been in operation 
foi almost a year many of the projects approved in the 1947 program 
are well undei way, many difficulties have been encountered that weie 
not anticipated, and some possibilities of action have been opened up in 
directions only tentatively explored In the second place, a popular inter- 
est and enthusiasm for the purposes and program of UNESCO has been 

■'I In icklition to the p.ijitrs in this appendix, ihe following chapters refer, incidentally or 
It length, to the woih of UNESCO Chaptei I by Merman Finer, Chapter III by Robert 
A Grah.im, S J , Chaptci V by Louis Wirth, Chaplei XXIV by Clem C Linnenberg, Jr , 
Cha|)tei XXXV by Elmo Roper and Julian L Woodward, Chaptei XXXVIII by Edward 
L Hernnys, ,md Chaptei XLI by Simon Greenbeig J 
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discovered during 1947— at least in the people of the United States of 
Amei ica— that indicates the possibility of widescale effective action and 
also, because of that interest, the urgent need of a piogram directly re- 
lated to the mass of citizens and to the common man In the thud place, 
the problems arising in international relations have come, moie and 
inoie, to tuin on issues in which educational, scientific, and cultuial con- 
siderations may be of decisive importance 
The center of the problem of UNESCO is still the piogram of 
UNESCO, but the future piogram of UNESCO depends, on the one 
hand, on how the program has developed at UNESCO House in Pans 
and, on the other hand, on what has been happening in the world Deci- 
sions conceimng the program aie also decisions concerning the natuie 
of UNESCO and the manner of its operation To piesent the problems 
involved in the program of UNESCO foi 1948 it is necessary therefoie 
to consider the program in thice aspects fiist, to 1 elate the piogiam 
briefly to other pioblems which the Secietariat must face m caiiying out 
the progiam, second, to expound m some detail the scheme of the pro- 
giam proposed by the Executive Boaid foi 1948, and third, to explore 
some of the implications of this progiam on the ways in which UNESCO 
may hope to achieve the purpose set foi it in its chai tei , the mainte- 
nance of peace thiough undei standing 
The execution of a program depends, m the fiist place, not merely on 
foimulating the program itself successfully and seLling up the projects 
appioved in the progiam, but also on resolving problems of budget, 01- 
ganization, and peisonnel These three problems aie indeed inseparable 
aspects of the deteimination of the piogiam, and although piogress 
has been made in their resolution duiing the nine months in which 
UNESCO has been in operation, final decision is still in abeyance m 
all three pending the final and definite foirnulalion of the piogiam for 
1948 In discussing the future development of the progiam at this time 
(summei, 1947), it is particularly impoitant to bear them in mind, for 
budget, organization, and personnel are more fluid now than they can 
be afiei January, 1948, and program decisions can be made lo determine 
budgetary practices, organizational stiuctuie, and effective personnel 
moie easily now than will be possible at any future date, 

In a strict sense UNESCO is still without a budget. A gioss sum of 
$6,000,000 for the year 1947 was approved by the Fust Annual Confer- 
ence, and by far the greater pail of that sum has now been collected 
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from the governments of the member states. That sum was not broken 
into parts and assigned to specific uses, however, until the Executive 
Boaid at its April meeting approved a very biief scheme of allotment of 
funds to sections, pui poses, and projects. No detailed budget has yet been 
prepaied for 1947, noi indeed has any statement of cxpendituie of funds 
for any poition of 1947 been examined by the Executive Board The 
budget and the financial statement foi 1947 aie to be submitted to the 
Annual Conference in Mexico City. Moi cover, a detailed budget for 
1948 will have been diawn up on the basis of the experience of 1947 and 
Will be piesented at the same time This budget will be related to the 
program both in its total appropriation and in its specific allocations The 
Executive Board appioved, at its July meeting, the lecommendation of 
a budget of not less than $8,000,000 and not more than $9,000,000 The 
United States delegation had opposed last year a larger budget for the 
fledgling oiganization of 1947, on the grounds both of the greater effi- 
ciency of a more cautious beginning and of the mounting total costs of 
membeiship in the agencies of the United Nations The United States 
position, as exptessed in July, was that the size of the budget to be recom- 
mended should be detei mined by the value of the piogiam and the esti- 
mation of costs of caiiymg it out, with due consideration of the burdens 
put on membei states by contiibutions to the various agencies of the 
United Nations Theie is every indication that the people of the United 
States will suppoi t the largei budget and that Congiess will therefore ap- 
prove America’s contiibution to it, if the progiam is good. As a means of 
deteimining needs and allocations foi particular piojects, the progiam 
proposed by the Executive Boaid foi 1948 was submitted to the newly 
established Financial Committee of the Executive Boaid to estunate al- 
locations to the piojects appioved in that piogiam The program will be 
submitted in final form to the Second Annual Conference with budget 
estimates for each project and activity 
No piecise oiganization chart could be diawn foi UNESCO as it now 
operates The present oiganization is in part a reflection of the program 
appioved for 1947 and in part a construction to meet the administrative 
pioblems of the first year The program submitted to the First Annual 
Confeience by the Prepaialory Commission was conceived and organ- 
ized largely in teinis of subject matter 01 functional “sections.” The Con- 
ference in Pans set down piinciples of piiority by which to judge the 
impoi tance of proj ects and their pertinence to the purposes of UNESCO, 
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and It urged the importance of inteisectional and inter-subject-mattei co- 
operation and projects The Executive Boaid duung the year 1947 ap- 
proved, first, three “UNESCO-ivide” piojects in February and then 
added a fourth in April, and finally in July the Executive Board pro- 
posed the progiam for 1948 m teims calculated to integrate the vaiious 
interests of groups and disciplines m a moie unified piogiam In Lei ms 
of the prmciples approved at the Fust Annual Confeicnce, the practice 
of the first year seems to tend to a division of the oiganization into a 
permanent staff concerned with continuing functions of “stimulation” 
and “service” and a more transitory staff of experts, scholars, and scien- 
tists associated with UNESCO for the execution of specific “piojects” 
(with the assistance of permanent members of the staff assigned to them 
for that purpose) bearing directly on the purposes of UNESCO 
Whether or not this is actually the direction m which organization is 
forming and whether 01 not it should be continued, is a decision which 
must depend on the charactei of the program approved foi 1948 

Decisions concerning personnel, like decisions conccinmg organiza- 
tion, will reflect the chaiacter of the program which the personnel and 
the oiganization aie to caiiy out The personnel policy of UNESCO has 
been very cautious during its first nine months, and there is already indi- 
cation that that caution has enabled UNESCO to avoid some of the pei- 
soniiel problems in which international agencies are fiecjuently involved 
It has seemed unwise to sign any long term contiacts until adequate ef- 
forts have been made to satisfy two principles (i) that every device has 
been used to find the man best equipped to fill the post, and (2) that 
every effort has been made, consistent with secuiing the best man, to 
achieve geographic and cultural distribution This policy of short term 
contracts is necessarily temporary Januaiy i, 1948, has been suggested as 
the date aftei which longer term contiacts will be issued, but a later date 
will probably be advisable to permit time to canvass the world field for 
new candidates and to test present incumbents In the search for pei- 
sonnel the national commissions can tender an important service, and 
the Personnel Committee of the United States Commission has already 
made many recommendations bearing both on individual cases and on 
genei al policy 

The personnel problems of UNESCO have some of the peculiarities 
of those of a govcinmcnt agency and some of those of a university. The 
early stages of the opeiation of its program have already made it cleai 
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that the pei sound problem falls into two parts In the first place, a new 
kind of international civil servant must be developed for UNESCO this 
IS a question not only of developing a coips of trained woikers who are 
able to view international pioblems from a world point of view, but also 
of developing woikers, expeit in paiticular fields and disciplines, who 
are nonetheless able to bring their techniques into broad relationships 
with other fields and disciplines and to see the bearing of education, 
science, and culture on the problems of maintaining peace In the second 
place, a machinery must be developed by which to bung together teams 
of expel ts, composed of the best minds of the world, to work for short 
peiiods on projects calculated to relieve tensions conducive to war and 
to create relations which will associate men in peace The first task can 
be accomplished only by caieful selection and training, the second by the 
prestige that should be attached to the work of UNESCO and the com 
sequent pressure of public and learned opinion 
Problems of budget, oiganization, and personnel thus depend on the 
solutions proposed to pioblems of program, and therefore the program 
pioposals for 1948, built on the experience and developments of 1947, 
must constitute the cential pioblem of UNESCO UNESCO is primarily 
Its piogiam, for ends, means, needs, and piobable effectiveness can be 
discussed most concietely m terms of piogram The piogram should be 
considered, iheiefore, in its own plan and structure It has already passed 
thiough seveial stages The first stage was the program prepared by the 
Prepaiatoiy Commission laige, inclusive, amorphous, organized under 
subject matter heads — like natuial sciences, social sciences, humanities, 
philosophy, cieative aits — and under heads of agency of transmission 
and pieseivation — like media of mass communication, education, librar- 
ies, and museums The second stage was the progiam approved by the 
First Annual Confeience which was largely a simplified version of the 
piogiam of the Prepaiatoiy Commission piinciples of selection and pri- 
ority had been formulated, projects of intei sectional and interdiscipli- 
naiy coopciation had been set up, projects had been eliminated, other 
projects had been given high prioiity; and many piojects had been as- 
sociated in groups The third stage was the program that took foim 
during the first seven months under the opeiation of the Secretaiiat and 
the stipei vision of the Executive Board the piogiam with the execution 
of which the Secictaiiat found itself charged when the First Annual 
Conference lose in Decembei, 1946, was still too large to be carried out 
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111 Its entirety within the budget appiovcd, portions of it weie vaguely 
formulated and inchoate, some of the sections which had been thought 
to be of greatest importance to the program of UNESCO were without 
program; some of the projects which had seemed clearly formulated 
could not be staffed, implemented, or interpreted; and some of the opei- 
ating piojects had no discernible relation to anything else that UNESCO 
was doing The Secietariat and the Executive Board therefore worked 
to clarify the program by relating the approved projects to the end set 
for UNESCO in its Charter, and in that process they were impressed 
more and more with the interrelations that could be found among the 
projects The fourth stage, therefore, the piogiam for 1948 proposed by 
the Executive Boaid at its July meeting, sets forth the entiie piogram 
under five mam headings, determined not by subject matter or medium 
of transmission, but by the world situation and the application of educa- 
tion, science, and culture to the problems of peace 

These efforts at unification and correlation on the pait of the First 
Annual Conference, the Secietariat, and the Executive Boaid duiing the 
short period of UNESCO’s existence weie the consequences not of an 
academic desiie for neatness and cioss-tefercnces, but of the need to pro- 
vide principles by which to select, out of the indefinitely large numbei of 
projects that were proposed and had stiong suppoit of paiticulai groups, 
or that were of interest and importance in themselves, 01 that were in- 
nocuous and traditional vehicles of goodwill in the intellectual world, 
or that might in the long run contribute to understanding and peace, 
those projects that weie of immediate importance and of indubitable 
peitinence to the ends of UNESCO Vanous piinciples of selection have 
been invoked at various stages of the evolution of the piogram of 
UNESCO, for UNESCO may have taken, and may still take, many 
foims, and the determination of the ways m which iL will seek to achieve 
Its objective depends on the principles used in the selection of projects 
and formulation of program 

The principles of selection and piiority appiovcd by the First Annual 
Conference to serve as guides to the sub-commissions of the Program 
Commission depended on the differentiation of ihiee levels of activity 
On the highest level are “piojects” which UNESCO will undeitake itself, 
concerned with pioblems which constitute immediate dangers to the 
peace of the world or wiih bonds which might be forged to bring the 
woild lo gi cater unity of purpose and action by means of fullei under- 
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standing and more equitable insight the work of executing these pi ojects 
was to be earned out by scholars, scientists, and experts associated for 
that purpose The second place is occupied by “stimulating” activities, 
in which UNESCO lends its support to other agencies, when such agen- 
cies exist, or to the creation of inter national agencies, when none exists, 
to carry out tasks of a continuing charactei 1 elated to the peace, 111 which 
UNESCO will wish to be associated but for which it should not continue 
to assume lesponsibihty In the thud place are the numerous “seivice” 
activities essential to the tasks of UNESCO and othei agencies engaged 
in international educational, scientific, and cultural work — furnishing 
information, facilitating exchange of persons, materials, and ideas, pre- 
paring bibliographies, exploring possibilities of abstracting, publishing, 
and distributing handbooks— which might easily absorb a disproportion- 
ate amount of time unless the effort of UNESCO in respect to them is 
related to the ends of UNESCO and unless the chief responsibility for 
their execution is distributed among cooperating bodies 

In addition to this set of principles, it has been suggested that the or- 
ganization of the program proposed by the Pieparatory Commission 
contains the geims of another set of principles. Some of the sections 
undei which that program was classified weie subject matter sections 
and some were sections concealed with the means of preservation, dis- 
semination, and use of knowledge the suggestion is that every project 
of UNESCO be examined in terms of three sets of questions (a) what 
knowledge and what subject mattei are needed in the program ? (b) 
what media of communication and transmission should be used, and 
how would that knowledge be tianslated most effectively into a program 
111 that medium, i e , formal or informal education, exhibit, reading pro- 
gram, pamphlet, book, lepoil, article, press release, film, 01 ladio pio- 
giam? and (c) what active personnel will carry out the program and 
what lecipient peisoniiel will be affected by it? 

Finally, a third set of principles played a prominent part in the meet- 
ing of the United States National Commission a year ago that set de- 
pended on the diffeientiation of three piocesses that are important in 
educational, scientific, and cultural pursuits (a) the acquisition of 
knowledge, (b) the preservation of knowledge, and (c) the dissemina- 
tion and use of knowledge Of the three, it was decided that the last is 
the immediate concern of UNESCO, the other two being justified as 
they aie shown to beai on the communication and use of knowledge. 
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It would require a subtle inquiry into intellectual history to determine 
how explicitly these piinciples have operated in the determination of the 
program, but then use at vaiious stages of the development of UNESCO 
does serve to underline ceitain gi owing convictions about the program 
of UNESCO. In the first place, it is cleai that the piogiam of UNESCO 
should not be lestncted to scholars, scientists, and experts, eithei m the 
sense that they alone will participate in the execution of its program 01 
in the sense that the puipose of the program is to facilitate then work 
The purpose of UNESCO is not to improve the lesouices or the instru- 
ments of education, science, oi culture as such, but to use those resources 
and instruments in the interests of peace. Howevei technical the basic 
ideas in which it originates or on which it depends, each project must 
affect the common man and should involve his active participation In 
the second place, the dissemination of knowledge should be directed not 
meiely at the leduction of ignorance in any field whatsoever, but should 
have a recognizable beating on the use of ideas, attitudes, and communi- 
cations 111 the ideological warfare which is now the gieatcst threat to the 
peace of the world In the third place, despite the impoitance of inter- 
national undei standing, undeistanding is not in itself a panacea and the 
increase of understanding will not necessarily bung peace, but educa- 
tion, science, and cultuie must also be used to remove real threats of wai, 
where mere undeistanding might accelerate conflict, and to cieate new 
iclationships more likely to be conducive to peace The three purposes, 
suggested in the recognition (i) of the bioad populai base which 
UNESCO must seek, (2) of the use ol understanding for the mainte- 
nance of peace, and (3) of the insufficiencies of understanding alone 
unless It IS used actively to change the existing situation, piovide means 
by which the numerous piojects of UNESCO can be related to its single 
and simple objective, and they serve to bung out the rationale of the 
five headings under which it is proposed to organize the program for 
1948 

In any program in which instiuments ol education, science, and cul- 
tuie are used, one set of problems is to be found in the existing situation 
111 mateiials and peisonnel The first chapter of the new organization of 
the progiam, under the title, “Raising the Standards of Education, Sci- 
ence and Culture,” theiefoie, deals with the need to 1 aise levels in various 
parts of the world, in the woild in geneial, and in various subject raattcis 
or groups of people Thiee distinct sets of pioblems fall under this head- 
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mg. Ill the fiist place, the devastations of war have set the immediate 
problems of educational, scientific, and cultuial leconstruction and le- 
habilitation, which must be accomplished as soon as possible to bung the 
wai devastated aieas back to a level at which they may again participate 
fiuitfully in the woild community In the second place, the piogram in 
Fundamental Education is designed, m the conviction that the world 
cannot continue at peace if it lemains half literate and half illiterate, to 
deteiinine the mimraum of education essential to paiticipation in a woild 
community and to examine the means hy which that minimum may be 
achieved'’ The pilot piojects which have been established thus far are 
concerned with the pioblem m “undei developed” countries and conse- 
quently, with the development and spread of literacy m the stiict sense 
It IS recognized however, that liteiacy alone is not enough— or rather that 
theie IS a highei literacy which consists not merely in the ability to read 
and wiite but lequires also the ability to judge critically the grounds, im- 
plications, aijd consequences of what is lead— and fuither developments 
of the program in Fundamental Education will involve the whole prob- 
lem, with all Its sociological and philosophic implications, of a minimum 
education in the “developed” counliies and foi all mankind In the thud 
place, the levels attainable by particulai gioups of people, the accessi- 
bility of paiticuLu subject matteis and kinds of education to qualified 
peisons, and the use that is made of education, all picsent problems of 
equalization of educational oppoitunities A vast number of projects 
have been and can be assembled under these heads, first to remove the 
insufficiencies and inequalities caused by wai, second to mtioduce a uni- 
veisal equality of niuiimum level of education such as is requisite foi 
peace, and third to piovidc maximum accessibility to education for all 
who can profit by it and thereby contiibiite more fully to the maintenance 
of a peaceful woild community 

A second set of pioblems is determined by the need to piovide or im- 
piove means of communication among the various nations and cultures 
of the world The second chapter of the piogram for 1948 is theiefoic 
concei ned with “The Free Flow of Ideas,” and undei that heading are 
included the numeious piojects foi the impiovement and use of chan- 
nels of communication, which are made possible by, and in turn con- 
tiibute to, the higher stanclaids essential to a peaceful world The first 
means by which to fiuthei such communication and to facilitate the 
I'f C/ Clnptci X by living D Loigc and Chaptei XVIII by Ruth Strang ] 
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meeting of men and minds is the piogram for the exchange of persons 
to be set up and administered by UNESCO’s newly established buieau 
for the exchange of persons The second means is to be found in direct 
treatment of technical aspects of the pioblem of communication, fiisL 
in attacking the grave problems of lemoving the obstacles that stand 
in the way of the free flow of ideas acioss national boundaties, second 111 
improving the facilities for the dissemination of ideas by fullei use of, 
and more adequate piovisioii of the materials and msti uments essential 
to modem techniques of communication, and thud in investigating and 
developing progiams and a moie adequate use of ladio, press, and film, 
as well as such instruments of education as public libiaries, museums, and 
adult education to contribute to the ends of UNESCO. Undei the thud 
heading of this pan of the progiam of UNESCO are grouped the numet- 
otis projects intended to stimulate and assist the pieparation of bibliogra- 
phies, abstracts, manuals, and the vaiious publication projects that have 
been refeired to the attention of UNESCO Finally, since the channels 
of communication and the exchange of ideas, peisons, and materials weie 
all formulated on the supposition that international undei standing and a 
world community of ptupose and endeavoi could be established without 
1 educing the world to a dead level of identical cultuie, a fouith gioup 
of projects is conceined with the inteichangcs that are possible and 
profitable among the cultuies of the woild, in the various fields of phi- 
losophy, the humanities, aits and letters, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences. Such mtei changes are means not only of fosteung an 
undei standing of the diffeiences and the basic identities that undei he 
differences, but also of enriching the vaiious cultures individually and 
of piomoting the peace and well being of mankind in geneial 
Whatever the standards of education, science, and cultuie that exist 
or could be achieved, and whatevei the channels of communication and 
education, the use of those channels on those levels foi the fuitherance 
of international undei standing piesents a new set of problems These 
problems aie giouped together undei the third chapter of the pioposed 
piogiam, which is concerned with "Education for International Under- 
standing ’’ They aie the object of numerous projects, many of which are 
well undei way 111 the program foi 1947, diiected to the vaiious means 
that promote or that may impede international undeistanding, langing 
fiom foimal education (which is the object of mteicst in the piojects to 
improve text books and teaching maleiials, to collect mfoimation con- 
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ceining materials available foi use in teaching international uncleistand- 
ing, and to build on the basis of the experience of the Summer Seminar 
for teachers held this year at Sevies) through the devices of infoimal 
education (like youth groups and international relation clubs) to adult 
education (the use of the media of mass communication), and to the 
publication of the results of specific inquiries (such as the symposium on 
the philosophic bases of human rights) 

Finally, the instiuments of education, science, and culture may be used 
111 the mteiests of peace not only by producing greater understanding 
among men, cultures, and nations, but also by contiibuting to the reso- 
lution of problems crucial to peace imposed by man’s cultural, social, 
economic, and natuial environment The dangeis to peace do not all 
aiise from misunderstanding, and they will not be removed by mutual 
undei standing of the cultures, histones, and circumstances of peoples 
attitudes, emotions, fears, and insecurities have other than intellectual 
bases and they aie sometimes based on genuine inequities these bases, 
real or imagined, must be icmoved if the danger of war is to be obviated 
with any certainty 01 peimanence In this sense the fouith chapter of the 
pioposed program is concerned with “Man and the Modem World” 
Undei that heading is placed one of the central piojects of UNESCO, 
the study of tensions conducive to wai and of bonds ciucial to the mainte- 
nance of peace Preliminary studies of the scope and possible directions 
of this pioject have been undettaken in 1947, and it is already apparent 
that the pioject may profitably take the form of a continuing activity of 
UNESCO under which vai lous sources of tension or possibilities of co- 
operation may successively be the subject of investigation More specific 
selection of the first lines of activity has been delayed by the need to 
find a directoi for the project In addition to this group of problems in 
which instrumentalities of education, science, and culture may be used 
to relieve tensions 01 promote cooperation, there is a second group of 
problems involved in the effects of education, science, and culture in 
the modern world Assumptions concerning the nature and source of 
these effects are to be found as unexamined pi esiippositions in the wai- 
ling ideologies and theories of histoiy that influence the practical work 
of the modern world, the vast increase in the spread of education among 
people and in Us diversification among subjects is a modern phenome- 
non, but Its effects in endangering peace or in facilitating its maintenance 
have been little examined, science has changed all aspects of life, but the 
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lationale of a woild revoliUionized by science is the construction and 
creatuie of hazard, conjecture, and philosophic predilection; the cultuies 
of nations have been allected by, and have resisted, social, economic, 
technological, and intellectual changes, but the coopeiation of cultuies in 
a peaceful woild and a world community is only beginning to be the 
concern of anthropologists, sociologists, and philosopheis Finally, a 
third set of problems turns on the study of the enviionment as a basis 
for cultuial life Some pi ogress has been made in determining the fashion 
in which UNESCO may be able to cooperate with the Economic and 
Social Council and appiopriate specialized agencies and organizations 
in the fuitheiance of such projects as town and country planning and 
the conservation of woi Id resources 

These four chapters constitute the organization within which it is pio- 
posed to plan and cairy out the continuations of numerous piojects ap- 
proved by the First Annual Confeience and those to be approved by the 
Second Annual Confeience This lefoimulation is moie than a con- 
venient system of classification The implications which it has in the final 
determination of the budget, organization, and peisonnel of UNESCO 
have been pointed out Its effect on the program is to bieak down divi- 
sions originating in dififeiences of subject mattei, technique, or gioup 
interest and to bung into prominence, in each pioject, the direct i elevance 
of the work undertaken to the ends of UNESCO The importance of 
this reformulation may finally be seen in its effects on a thud gioup of 
problems which bear on the veiy natuie of UNESCO as it has thus lar 
evolved and as it may fuither be planned and pi ejected Some of these 
implications aie tieated in the fifth chaptei of the proposed piogiam for 
1948 under the heading “Action Thiough Government and People,” 
for It has become increasingly apparent duiing the first months of 
UNESCO's operation that its end can be achieved only if it recognizes 
fully Its lesponsibilities and makes full use of the cooperation of othei 
organizations and agencies Its lesponsibilities are to the United Nations 
and the group of other specialized agencies of the United Nations of 
which It IS a part, to the Membei Governments of the Organization, and 
ultimately to the peoples of the world Its oppoi tunities are to be found m 
the National Commissions of the membei states, in governmental and 
non-goveinmental international oiganizations, in the experts, scholais, 
scientists, aitists, workers— and in geneial in the peoples of the world— 
by whom the piogiam of UNESCO must be earned out What kind of 
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organization must UNESCO become to assume these responsibilities 
and to develop these opportunities'’ 

To be ellective, UNESCO must steei a difficult path between two 
opposite dangeis At one extreme is the danger that the advance of some 
aspect or technique of education, science, or ctiltuie may be supposed to 
constitute in itself and because of its own impoitance pait of the ends of 
UNESCO Any theoiy of any subject — biochemistry, sociology, linguis- 
tics, 01 theology— may seem to its advocate to affoid the unique key to 
peace, any international meeting is a contribution to international undei- 
standing; and the facilitation of research, the availability of information, 
and the extension of training m techniques and subject matters are all 
objectives deserving effoit and costly in time, money, and personnel But 
they aie not of immediate importance to the mass of mankind in the 
maintenance of peace 01 the securing of that well being without which 
peace is impossible. At the othei extieme, is the danger that the use 
of ideas and the devices of education, science, and cultuie may be made, 
01 seem to be made, a screen for political action This is a danger which 
must be kept particulaily in mind m all American participation in 
UNESCO activities, for however pure our intentions and however gen- 
eious our contribution of funds, mateiial, and personnel — indeed almost 
m proportion to oui disinterested paiticipation — there will be the sus- 
picion of “cultural imperialism ” The path between these two extremes 
IS, not the avoidance of politics, but the use of ideas for the achievement 
of what IS a political end, the maintenance of peace thiough undeistand- 
ing It does not involve mei ely the use of ideas, the advocacy of a theory, 
01 the advancement of a cultural ideal, but lather the discovery of how 
men may cooperate despite diffeiences of theoiy, cultuie, and predilec- 
tion in the achievement of a common end essential to all other pui- 
suits 

What UNESCO must be in each of its three constitutive paits is de- 
tei mined by this emerging delineation of UNESCO’s task UNESCO 
is, according to its Constitution, the General Conference; the execution 
of the piogram approved by the General Conference is placed by the 
Constitution in the hands of the Secietanat, the supervision of the ex- 
ecution of the progiam is delegated by the Geneial Conference and by 
the Constitution to the Executive Boaid The continuing success of 
UNESCO depends on the caie with which the members of each of these 
three groups are selected The success of UNESCO will be seriously 
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compromised if the members of the national delegations are chosen ex- 
clusively or even laigely from membeis of the national diplomatic coips 
resident in the city m which the Annual Confeience happens to be held; 
the political interests of the nations should be repicsented on the delega- 
tions, but the delegations should consist primarily of scholars who aie 
competent to judge the program and experts who can bung the piogiam 
of UNESCO to the various influential gioups and eventually the people 
of each nation The Secretariat must be built of a peisonnel consisting in 
part, of a new kind of civil seivant, tiamed in the insti umentalities of 
education, science, and cultuie, and dedicated to an intei national ideal 
and, in part, of the great scholars, scientists, aitists of the world, the ex- 
perts drawn from all fields and associated in the execution of projects 
The Executive Board should consist of men who are chosen for their 
ability to judge the success of the execution of the program approved 
by the Annual Conference and for their political insight into the bearing 
of actions of UNESCO on the agencies of the United Nations, on the 
interests of member states and on the peace and welfare of humanity 
II this emerging pattern can be fixed and be put into operation, 
UNESCO may serve as a spearhead foi the operations of the United 
Nations, UNESCO is not another umveisity icscaich institute, teacheis’ 
college, or university press, noi is UNESCO another governmental 
agency It is an oigamzation by which education, science, and culture 
may be used to fuithei the ends of inteinational peace and woild com- 
munity. An Ameiican philosopher has observed that the task of con- 
stituting a democratic society is basically an intellectual pioblem, it con- 
sists in finding the way by which the modern instruments of communi- 
cation can be used to bung to citizens the knowledge which they must 
have to function as members of a democratic public UNESCO can per- 
form that task on a world scale Without such understanding the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies will not be able to tianscend nation- 
alistic and party interests to achieve the international political purposes 
for which It was established and those economic and social improvements 
which are essential to peace and justice on a world scale. The achieve- 
ment of such understanding may be a pielude and accompaniment to 
the woik of the specialized agencies — the impiovcment of woild health, 
of the resources of food and agiiculture, of the conditions of interna- 
tional labor It can contribute to the resolution of the numerous problems 
—such as human lights, freedom of information, and the removal of 
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social and economic injustices everywhere— with which the Economic 
and Social Council is concerned It is, finally, essential to the lesolution 
ol the political problems with which the United Nations is concerned 
in the maintenance of peace UNESCO may facilitate action by under- 
standing biought to bear both on the specific question at issue in all of 
these pioblems and on the quality and climate of international undei- 
standiiig which is the condition of the possibility of all international ac- 
tion, and in so doing it may become the impottant oigan in the constitu- 
tion of a new woild. 



2 The Arts, UNESCP, and International 


Understanding 
By W G CONSTABLE 

Cuiator, Department of Paintings, Mmeum of Fine Aits, Boston 


There has been much talk about the aits as “budges to cultural under- 
standing,” as a language which expresses ideas and emotions common 
to all men, as a potential means towaid universal brotherhood 

UNESCO, IS (to quote Doctor Julian Huxley, its Director Gencial), 
“the first international agency expressly charged with concern for the 
arts ” The constitution of UNESCO lays down the geneial puipose “of 
advancing through the educational and scientific and cultural lelations of 
the peoples of the woild, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind”; and to lealize this puipose it is 

1 to collaborate in the woik of advancing the mutual knowledge and 
undei standing of people through all means of mass communication 

2 to give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of ctil- 
tuie. 

3 to maintain, inciease, and diffuse knowledge 

Under each heading, more specific means of attaining the staled end 
ai e given 

To give further piecision to these aims, a prcparatoiy Commission, 
working through Committees dealing with special subjects, piesented 
in September, 1946, a detailed repoit on a program foi action This report 
has been reinforced by Doctor Julian Huxley in a long pamphlet, 
UNESCO Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, which was prepared in con- 
nection with the author’s work as Secretary to the Prepaiatory Com- 
mission, though the views expressed aie not necessarily those of the Com- 
mission 01 of UNESCO Itself 

In both lepoit and pamphlet, the dominant impiession is one of un- 
reality, as though the wiiteis had little contact with woiks of ait or with 
those who make them The statement m the repoit that ait, “helps to 

592 
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give men and nations that intimate knowledge of each othei as human 
beings, living within diffcieiiL conditions, but bound togethei in one 
human expenence,” seems so little 1 elated to the facts, that action based 
upon It IS likely, at best, to be useless 

Evidently, misgivings came upon the wiiter, and led to the introduc- 
tion of such lemaiks as, “The aits make it possible foi individuals and 
gioLips to develop then peisonahly and to eniich the world with a stimu- 
lating variety ” How this vaiiety is to merge into “one human expeii- 
ence” is not explained Doctoi Huxley is more cleai headed, when he 
says, “Since each work of ait is by its natuie an individual cieation, it 
can never simply be pooled with others, and accordingly, vaiiety and 
multiplicity must always be encouraged Thus, what UNESCO must 
heie aim at is not the piomotion of a single movement, but the oichestia- 
tion of diversity.” 

Whethci UNESCO can achieve that “oichcstiation of diveisity” is 
another matter; but Doctoi Huxley at least begins undei no illusions 
Fortunately, too, he and the lepoit aie at one in sepaiating the creative 
aspect of the arts fiom then aspects as objects of leained study, a vital 
distinction when it comes to action Also, UNESCO has not fallen into 
the tiap of limiting the concept of the aits to the so-called fine arts, but 
extends it to the non-visual aits and to the whole lange of the so-called 
applied arts 

Activity concerning the arts falls into five main gioups 

1 Creative activity, including the training of artists 

2 Patronage, by private individuals, by industry and commeice, and 
by public institutions 

3 Collection and exhibition mainly by museums, galleries, and li- 
biaiies to seive a. The general public b The learned world 

4 Study, publication, and ciiticism by the leained woild and otheis. 

5 A subject in geneial education 

These diffeient types of activity are explicitly 01 implicitly distin- 
guished in the UNESCO pioposals conceining the aits, but the possi- 
bilities and limitations of each as a means of international undei standing 
do not seem to have been adequately studied, nor is sufficient stress laid 
upon what is alieady being done in various fields UNESCO has specific 
powci to coopciate not only with national commissions foimed for the 
puiposc, 01 with mteiested national bodies, but with specialized inter- 
governmental and non-goveinmental international organizations An 
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International Council of Museums has been foimed piecisely £oi such co- 
opeiation Thus, UNESCO has the powei to utilize, if it can, a wide 
range of knowledge and expeiience 

In any action concerning the ci native aits, it is essential to lealize that 
though ait mcorpoiates the ideas and emotions of its makei, it is also a 
pioduct of the community in which he dwells. Not only do the desires 
and needs of the community diiectly shape the form of the woik; but the 
artist himself is shaped by the community Instead, ihercfoie, of the 
artist’s language being univeisal, it is often exLieraely difficult to com- 
prehend outside the community in which it was pioduced It is certainly 
possible for a Westerner to experience and to enjoy certain qualities he 
finds m, say, Chinese oi Equatorial Afiican ait But that he can come 
even within measurable distance of lealizing its full meaning, is most un- 
likely, save in the rate case of those who aie impregnated with the out- 
look and tiaditions of its makers Indeed, it is arguable whelhei this 
inevitably superficial contact is not positively misleading, by causing 
Western ideas and concepts to be read into the woik of a Chinese oi 
Afi lean artist 

That indeed is the danger of a UNESCO pioposal to try to safeguaid 
the arts of so-called primitive peoples and of non-industiialized coun- 
tries. Into these arts certain qualities and puiposes will be leacl, which 
have no lelevance The makei of an object serving leligiotis iiLtial will 
be told that he has expicssed himself; and he may then easily become 
self-conscious and his work lose the conviction and innei fiie that cleaved 
from Its being directed to a purpose outside the aitist This is a fai more 
subtle form of coiruption than the dangei which Doctor Huxley notes, 
of fossilizing the art of non-industiial areas by standaidizing them and 
so divorcing that at t from life 

No one seems seriously to have asked why we want to pieseive such 
aits Meiely to preseive the aits of non-mdusti lalized areas as they now 
exist, implies halting all other kinds of change in those areas, and reduc- 
ing them to the category of museum specimens What is in fact needed 
IS a study of the basic conditions that made the art what it is, so that those 
basic conditions can be established elsewhere, and help to produce an 
ait, not the same, but equivalent This, howevei, implies such a funda- 
mental reconstiuction of Western society, with such a wholesale con- 
veision of politicians, pieceptois, and pastois, that it seems beyond even 
the di earns of UNESCO 
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Indeed, this solicitude for the aits of non-mdustrial areas is in conflict 
with another aim, that UNESCO will take such measures as arc open 
to It under its Constitution to piotect and defend the fieedom of the 
aitist whenever it is put in danger ” This is nothing but an echo of nine- 
teenth centuiy Romanticism, which arose from the divorce between ait 
and life, laigely due to the Industiial Revolution and its consequences 
In any society wheie the aits aie integrated with life, artists aie no moie 
and no less fiee than plumheis and lawyers and engineers, Serious artists 
do not want more fieedom than anybody else; what they want is to ply 
then trade 

It IS perhaps with this in mind that UNESCO pioposes to undertake 
various investigations concerning supply and demand in 1 elation to the 
aits On the supply side, lefeience is made to methods of tiaining aitists, 
including steps to enable them “to participate more actively in social 
developments.” In view of the mess into which the whole Western woild 
has got over the training of aitisis, it is teinfying to think what might 
be the outcome of well mtentioned international action But if UNESCO 
can persuade its individual membeis to look into the problem and to 
lealize that the training of aitists is primarily training people to do a job 
that somebody wants done, then something will have been accomplished 
The whole question of tiainmg the aitist, however, is inextricably linked 
with the demand for his sei vices When we know what we want artists 
to do, the problem of training them will almost automatically be solved, 
as will then position in the community 
So, proposals to look into the matter of public and private patronage 
of the aits, and the opportunities of the aitist in commerce and industry, 
rest on firmer giound than most Yet one wondeis what can be done 
beyond drawing up another report Minimum wage scales for artists are 
baldly piactical. Some merchants and manufacturers believe in art and 
employ aitists, others do not Is UNESCO proposing a campaign for 
better business methods ? There is perhaps more hope m persuading gov- 
einments, both central and local, to give a hand in patronage of the arts 
So much that surrounds us in daily life, from national parks and public 
buildings down to postage stamps, is under government control, that 
theie IS a great oppoitunity to stimulate the use of the artist Working 
thiough National Councils and other bodies, UNESCO might find a 
field foi action, always so long as no attempt was made to impose, say, 
an mteinational mail box on the woild The resolution that UNESCO 
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should concern itself with maintaining high quality in all creative ac- 
tivities which It undertakes 01 sponsois, such as its publications, is ad- 
mirable; though so far it has not been put into piactice Also, was 
UNESCO consulted about the United Nations headquarters? If not, 
the United Nations seems to have lobbed its own oflspiing of a gieat 
oppoit unity to piove itself 

On the whole, however, the business of making woiks of ait does not 
seem to offer UNESCO much oppoitunity to realize its aims The ex- 
hibition field seems more promising Heie, the report states that “one 
of the fiist of all UNESCO’s tasks must be to spread ideas of what mu- 
seums and galleries might be ” Presumably, this evangelizing mission 
will be chiefly directed toward Asia and Afi ica, since in other continents 
there is a reasonably general awareness on the subject The tiouble in 
most cases is lack of money If UNESCO does not propose to stimulate 
appetites without satisfying them, it must eithet provide subsidies, 01 
stimulate central and local governments into more liberal support of 
museums In other woicls, it had better begin with politicians 

Anothei proposal, made in view of the uneven distiibution of mu- 
seums and then possessions, is to “study gaps m services and give positive 
aid in filling them ” As part of this line of action it is proposed to study 
the problem of exchange and loan of exhibits and of redistiibution It 
would be interesting to know the full implication of the teim “redistri- 
bution ’’ Are three quarters of the contents of the museums of the Unilecl 
States to return to then places of origin ? Oi out of the wealth of Western 
Euiope, are the Balkan States to be the beneficiaries ? Heie and there, no 
doubt, transfeis could be made Reasonably good groups of second giade 
material could be formed out of the reserves of the larger museums, and 
handed over to others, though piobably the museums concerned would 
piefer to benefit smaller institutions in then own country The only 
truly practical suggestion I have heard is the icconstitution of dismem- 
bered mastei pieces The facts heie have been studied, and with reason- 
able goodwill, certain great altar pieces, sculpture groups, and so on, 
could be reconstituted, especially if for some part suuencleied, the re- 
ceiving coLinliy gave something in exchange 

Exchange and loans of exhibits, on the other hand, could ceilamly be 
developed, though loans would play the moie impoitant pait Yet, any 
thought of having mastei pieces go to museums wheie conditions of ex- 
hibition and guaidianship are defective, would have to be abandoned 
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Moreover, there is reason to doubt the value of all this in developing 
international undeistanding Many of the exhibitions sent from one 
country to anothet are little moie than national piopaganda, and the 
leceiving institution is apt to regard itself as making a generous gesture 
to the lender, by letting him show what he can do Such exhibitions can 
be of value to students and to the learned world, by enabling them to 
see what might otheiwise be inaccessible, and it is on this ground that 
they must be justified. 

Connected with proposals foi exchange, loan, and redistribution aie 
those concerning war damaged collections One of these is that UNESCO 
should assist in handling redistribution of works stolen by the Geimans 
As matters stand, UNESCO has missed the bus The redistiibution is 
going on slowly but systematically Anothci opportunity that seems to 
have been missed is to assist in the restoration of war damaged monu- 
ments The Allies in Italy, m the West, and in Japan set a piecedent both 
foi sateguaidmg the cultuial heritage of the past where possible, and 
foi setting m motion the picking up of the pieces, when damage had 
been done That woik is now being carried on by the countries con- 
cerned, with the aid of volunteer committees and of individuals, notably 
in the United States and Gieat Biitain, and is bringing people of differ- 
ent nations together in a joint enterprise of international concern 

In this connection, it is to be hoped that the much publicized idea of 
‘Reparations m kind” is now dead Foitunately, UNESCO gives no sup- 
port to It, A moie effective means of rousing national passions and cre- 
ating illwill It IS difficult to conceive If limited to such things as books, 
which can be repiintecl, it has considerable justification, but proposals 
to compensate foi desti uctioii of a twelfth century building by handing 
ovei a mixed selection of paintings, aie quite impracticable 

Moic practical and useful than attempts at ledistribution would be 
making easier the visits of students and the leained to museums and 
oalleues m other countries There they could see the art of the country 
m the surroundings in which it was produced, and would have means 
to stiengthen undeistanding of the people of the country concaned 
Equally, pioposed exchanges and visits of museum and gallery ofhci.ffs 
would be valuable, especially if it could be arranged for the visiting offi- 
cials to take pait in the daily work of the institution 

Of the same nature is a pioposal to secure access to archaeological sites 
In recent yeais, the technique of aichacological exploration has been 
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rapidly developed, especially in the Wesleiii coiintiies; while die study 
of early cultures has become a mattei of intei national inteiest. The situa- 
tion IS analogous to that in astronomy, where luidei the aegis of Harvaid 
Univeisity the Milky Way is being studied thiotighout the woild by 
oiganized gioups, who think and talk on a woild basis Action on 
archaeological excavations and leseaich is all the moie clesuable, as theie 
IS a tendency foi nationalist sentiments to lesliict access of foieign 
scholars to archaeological sites, at a tune when native lesotuces aie not 
always adequately equipped to deal with them Theie is, moi cover, some 
precedent £01 action, since the Institute of Intellectual Coopciation, es- 
tablished undei the League of Nations, did some useful investigation 
concerning archaeological methods; and UNESCO is empowered to 
continue the woik of certain sections of that oiganization 

Another promising field of action is opened m what is called “assis- 
tance to museums in maintaining libuuy and documentation services ” 
Here again, UNESCO can continue the work of the International Mu- 
seums Office, which was one of the constituent pails of the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation The dangei heie, indicated by past expeneiice, 
IS the manufactuie m the blessed name of coordination of vast caul in- 
dexes which veiy few museums eithei want 01 can use, and the issuing 
of hortatoiy pamphlets as to museum duties which have no iclation to 
possibilities It IS too often forgotten that the fiist duty of a museum is 
to serve Its local community 

Nevertheless, inteinationa! action can sometimes be useful Encomage- 
ment and assistance m the issue and circulation of catalogues could be 
undeitaken Suggestions as to the anangemcnl of such catalogues, and 
the minimum amount of infoimation to he given about each object, 
would make for a useful degiee of standardization, encouragement and 
help in the photography of objects would add to the value of such cata- 
logues Similaily, suggestions as to methods of labeling would be of seiv- 
icc These may seem small matters, but they would in no wise restrict 
museum fieedom, would place no impossible bin den on then staffs, 
M'ould yield a consideiable leturn m giowth of knowledge, and would 
facilitate international contacts 

Moie impoitant, and even mote piactical, would be action conceining 
the conseivation of woiks of ait In this, the International Museums 
Office did good setvice, notably by calling a senes of confeicnces and 
publishing lepoits The most impoitant icsult was the establishment of 
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peisoiial contacts, from which developed a lively interchange of views 
and development of new methods Today, the conservation of woiks of 
ait IS moie serious and uigent than it was twenty yeais ago Quite apart 
fiom the stresses and strains set up by the ruthless moving of works of 
art thioiighoLit Europe and Asia, war conditions prevented the steady 
and continuous attention which works of art need, while research into 
such matteis as optimum conditions and methods and materials of treat- 
ment was held up Not only is there a great deal of conservation work 
to be done, but active study of methods and materials is urgently re- 
quiied, especially exploiation of substitutes for materials now in shoit 
supply Moi cover, there is a serious shortage of tiained men and women 
A small confeience of those ti anted and experienced in conservation (not 
a confeience of museum diiectois and piesidents) would be an indis- 
pensable, easy first step Many of these people know each other, and in 
confeience could exchange knowledge and experience, state immediate 
needs, and quickly prepaie a piogram of research and of recommenda- 
tions conceimng immediate piactice Subsidies to certain institutions al- 
leady equipped foi research would piobably be the quickest way of get- 
ting that kind of woik under way, while recommendation on piactice 
could with reasonable ease be chstiibuted over a wide aiea 
This may be called a small matter compared with some of the projects 
mooted by UNESCO But at least it goes to the root of the matter— the 
welfaie of existing woiks of art; and it is something that can be done, at 
compaiativcly small expense The value of action in the museum and 
galleiy field is that much activity is already afoot, on levels where it can 
be intensified and extended International understanding can be based 
on the suie foundation of a community of interest and of action 
Lying behind all proposals ioi action, however, is the pioblem of 
awakening everywhere a gieatei undei standing of the part the arts can 
play in enriching human life This gives particular importance to the 
UNESCO proposals to woik toward strengthening the place of the aits 
in general education Yet those pioposals are far fiom deal Foi example, 
thcie seems to be no clcai distinction made between training in the aits 
as a means to develop and enrich personality, and as a means of making 
ai lists. Both are indispensable, but to use the methods of training artists 
as an insti ument in general education is to ask for trouble Again, the oft 
lepeated refeicnce to the teaching of “art appreciation” ignores how ill 
defined that subject is Then, the whole problem of the relation of the 
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arts to other elements in a cuinculum needs careful consideration The 
tendency today is to tuin it into a “subject” which you take oi do not 
take, while it could be made into an all peivasive influence Likewise, 
little serious thought has been given to the place of museums in the 
ediicatioual structuie In short, save in raie cases, and those mainly 
among young childien, the problem of the aits in education has not 
been seriously tackled, and until it is, proposals to extend the blessings 
of ait to genet al education are not likely to come to much 
Even if this serious initial difSciiIty weie surmounted, the problem of 
how and where to preach the gospel of art in education lemains Is the 
slogan to be, Picasso for Papua and Cezanne foi Ceylon ? The aim pre- 
sumably IS to encouiage in communities thioughout the woild sensitive- 
ness to works of art, so that these become a peimanent influence in daily 
life Presumably again, those aits will be local aits, with then roots in 
the ideas and tiaditions of paiticular places, which bungs us bad to the 
staiting point of this papei— that the cieative aits aie by natuie and 
origin profoundly individualist and local, and theiefoie unlikely to pio- 
vide a common speech or basis toi a common understanding among men. 
Doctoi Huxley lealizes this when he says 

In the world of today, in which nationalism is m dangcious conflict with 
Itself and with mternaponalism, art provides the most important of those 
outlets for national feeling which can be regarded as permanently legiti- 
mate and indeed desirable 

This conclusion may disappoint idealists, hut it seems to fit the facts. 



3 Is There a Philosophy of UNESCO'? 


Original, French English Tianslation 
By JACQUES HAVET 

Seaton of Philosophy and the Humanities, UNESCO 


Is there a philosophy of UNESCO? Could it, and should it, exist? 
The question could easily be answered in the negative, if the word “phi- 
losophy” wcte used only in the naiiow, technical sense UNESCO could 
piomote flee discussion and a closei acquaintance between philosopheis, 
as between mathematicians, without taking sides m their disagreements. 

But UNESCO must also interpret philosophy in its broadest sense — 
that is to say, a claiification of the ideas and beliefs which govern human 
life Every man has a philosophy; his ideas, his feelings, and his conduct 
are the outwaid expiession of a general conception of the woild and of 
life But this conception is often half embedded in a matrix of half re- 
alized piejuchces, the lesult partly of custom and partly of obscurantist 
egotistic leflexes The othei component parts are religious teachings, a 
few scraps of scientific knowledge, usually insufficient, collective notions 
1 eflecting the conditions of men’s lives and their efloi ts to be free of them ; 
an histoiical and philosophic tradition which might be said to have been 
absorbed by infiltration, some knowledge of ait and literature, peisonal 
expeiiences, of which the subject is often unconscious, and in particular 
the affective experiences of childhood and youth, on which Freud has 
turned a seaichlight Finally, we must not overlook what should be the 
principal element, but too often does not emerge from the chrysalis stage, 
namely, coheient attempts at judgment and reflection 

Philosophy in the nai lower, and philosophy in the wider sense, are 
not cntiiely independent of one another The second contains, often in 
a stratified and fossilized state, the abstiact concepts of the great phi- 
losophcis of the past 

Now cleaily, foi an oiganization such as UNESCO, philosophy in the 
widei sense sets a sciious pioblem UNESCO proclaims the principles 
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of the dignity of man, the solidai ity and equality of mankind, and the 
values of culture and truth. Education, Science, Culture, and the prin- 
cipal media of information fall within UNESCO’s sphere, only in so 
fai as they are instruments in the service of an ideal— peace, and its 
corollary— human happiness 

Thus the preamble of UNESCO’s Constitution contains the summary 
outline of a philosophy, and UNESCO cannot disiegard the diffeient in- 
terpretations to be put on these very general ideas, which were only ac- 
ceptable because they were left somewhat vague At first sight, therefore, 
It seems that UNESCO should define its own philosophy m the light of 
experience, helped by the disinterested advice of enlightened minds 
among the peoples of the democratic countries, and that this philosophy 
should guide its acts and help the free peoples to overcome then ideo- 
logical difficulties 

But this idyllic picture cannot hide the danger inherent in such a plan 
To adopt an “official UNESCO philosophy” entails the iisk of choosing 
between existing philosophic tiends, of seeking to foster one philosophy, 
to “direct” thought, and to give the world a new creed This would be un- 
realistic (for no one would follow UNESCO) ; and it would contradict 
the principle of fteedom of conscience and of lespect foi the vaiiety of 
national or regional cultures 

Even the principles of the pieamble were not accepted without impoi- 
tant reservations made by the i epresentatives of Yugoslavia These were 
set out with intellectual force m Mr Ribnikar’s speech at the First Gen- 
eral Conference, the idealistic terms of the preamble, veiled and disci eet 
though they weie, appealed to be in conflict with the premises of his- 
toric materialism, according to which economic factors aie the essential 
causes of wars And even so broadminded and flexible an attempt as 
Doctor Huxley’s to define the philosophy which he thought should guide 
UNESCO, raised a great deal of discussion 

Thus the answer would seem to be cleai UNESCO cannot have its 
own exchtswe philosophy, it cannot hope to secure agreement on prin- 
ciples between all the people of all nations Its attitude can only be one 
of lespect for diveisity, a conscious pluralism 

However, it appears equally evident that UNESCO cannot accept 
those philosophies which deny the piinciples of human dignity, of the 
equality and fellowship of mankind, and of the value of culture and 
truth, which deliberately oppose the ideals of peace and happiness fot 
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all mankind that is to say, the fascist and imperialist doctrines against 
which men have fought with brain and sinew 
If UNESCO’s attitude is toleiant and pluralistic, how can it arrogate 
to Itself the right to ban certain doctrines ? In point of fact, the philoso- 
phies which UNESCO rejects scarcely deserve the name of philosophies, 
for they hold m common a denial of the concept of humanity Here the 
reference is not only to humanity as that which makes men "human!' 
but also to the physical concept of humanity as the whole company of 
mankind. The philosophies which UNESCO seeks to 1 eject are those 
which deny the right of otheis to live according to their own lights and 
to free self-determination The effect of this ts to give a positive content 
to UNESCO's toleiance and pluralism From this point of view, 
UNESCO cei tainly has a philosophy, namely, the philosophy of mutual 
respect 

The men of today wish to live together in the same world, but they 
are awaie of the dangers to peace. After the hopes following the First 
Woild War, the awakening was rude, beneath the surface today, the 
mateiial conditions of national life aie big with the seeds of future con- 
flicts The dangei of fascism and of war is still widcspiead 
It IS because they realized this undeniable historical fact, that men 
created the United Nations in the political, and UNESCO in the educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural fields 
The geneial pioblem of coexistence, where the penalty for failuie is 
the possible desLiuction of civilization and even of the human species, 
includes the more limited pioblem of the coexistence of different schools 
of philosophy Philosophies are part of ourselves, factors in our daily 
lives. In a way they aie an expression of their disciples and of those so- 
cieties where they are held in honoi, of whose mental attitude and practi- 
cal action they are at once the explanation and the justification In other 
words, the coexistence of philosophies is intimately linked with the co- 
existence of societies 

In the ciicumslances, the problem may be defined as follows Agiee- 
ment can be reached on paitictilai steps to be ta\en in common, but it 
IS a practical impossibility to agree on the principles ttndetlying them 
Why then should an international organization seek to bring out into 
the daylight philosophic disagreements which it would be fai wiser to 
leave in the shadows? It will be aigued that there is a risk of setting up 
an intellectual Babel by drawing to the surface philosophic principles 
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which are necessarily diHeient, that such theoietical discussions might 
condemn a body like UNESCO to sterility or even make of it an instiu- 
ment of discoid 

At first sight, this argument appeals convincing. At the same time, do 
what we may, whenever there is discussion on measuies to be taken phi- 
losophic viewpoints conflict It is dangerous to let philosophies clash in 
an atmosphere of confusion and misuiidei standing, and a claiification 
of points of disagreement allows of then reduction to then true piopor- 
tions and importance 

Again, even when agreement on measures to be taken seems to have 
been reached, this often proves to be no more than agieement on formu- 
lae and words, and differences reappear as soon as the time comes for ac- 
tion From this point of view also, it is better to woik in the light, pro- 
vided all keep constantly in mind that the ultimate aim is to live together 
and to share in common m a constiuctive woik for the benefit of man. 

It IS therefore necessary to begin by clarifying principles as a basis foi 
common action 

What joint should be ta\en by the phiialtstic and toleiant attitude of 
an oiganization such as UNESCO towaul diffeient schools of philoto- 
phy? 

As regards the philosopheis themselves, they should be invited to join 
a common analysis and comparison of their principles They should be 
asked to define exactly the points then philosophies have m common, 
which, incidentally, are both moie numerous and more comprehensive 
than often appear at first sight The joint action of the Allied Nations 
during this war would have been impossible without common ideals 
We are not aiming at superficial agieement on the basis of ambiguous 
formulae, nor asking philosophies to emasculate and stultify themselves 
foi the sake of a vague syncretism Noi can we hope for total agreement 
What IS important is to ariive at the clearest agieement on certain com- 
mon premises or deductions 

It IS important also that philosophers should know exactly what aie 
their points of diffei ence first, what are the diffei cut processes by which 
they sometimes arrive at the same answei , second, what different deduc- 
tions they make fiom piemises held in common, and as a t esult of what 
diflei cnees in method and point of view, finally, what are the iiieduci- 
ble diffei dices in then ideas 

Considered thought on points of diffei ence is fai fiom useless, pio- 
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vided we have fully undei stood oui opponeius’ point of view For by 
undeistanding otheis, we undeistand not only wherein they differ radi- 
cally fiotn ouiselves, but also how far then intellectual approach is hu- 
man and humanly possible, what is its tendency, how far it is valid in 
the best sense of the teim. In other words, the other man no longer seems 
an incomprehensible monster, but simply a different man with whom 
we have to live and woik 

To tuin now to UNESCO’s attitude toward the public, the Oiganiza- 
tion does not of course pietend to impose any moial dogma; this would 
be contrary to the ideal of coopeiation between fiee peoples and would 
create legitimate antagonism The first step is simply to clarify people’s 
minds and make them awaie of their philosophies Awaieness provides 
an escape fiom mental inconsistencies, does away with contradictions 
and fallacies which have always been implicitly accepted (e g , the argu- 
ments on which the Nazi racial doctiines weie based) , it curbs the im- 
pulses of egoism, which is often strongest when unconscious. Lastly, as 
analytic psychology has cleaily shown, awareness of the true bases of 
our opinions rids us of our prejudices, it is the first step toward self- 
cnticism Self-knowledge is theiefore a factor of peace 

But that IS not all UNESCO must see to it that men of any one cul- 
ture 01 society aie enabled to perceive the value of convictions and prin- 
ciples othci than then own The vatious intellectual civilizations, should 
not amalgamate oi become estranged, but simply understand one an- 
other This mutual undeistanding would not only advance the cause of 
peace, but, much more important, would enable each civilization to de- 
velop Its individuality m full awaieness of its originality, and thus achieve 
Its true authenticity 

Difleiing ways of life, social conditions, and types of mind require 
different philosophies It is, however, most important that each of us 
should know exactly what his attitude implies and realize the 1 elalivity 
of a great many of oiii ideas, as well as the light of othci men to then 
opinions There must, above all, be such clear understanding that no one 
can plead either piessuie from outside or the sway of passion or insuffi- 
cient thought, as an excuse for denial of individual personality 

Every man must, thciefoie, be free to choose and reconsidei his own 
beliefs But he must also have the intellectual means to do so No doubt 
the oidinaiy man has fai moie intelligence, common sense, judgment, 
and kindliness than he is often credited with But man is also highly 
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vulnerable, by reason of the instability of his existence and his lack, not 
only of the peace of mind requisite for clear thinking about the mean- 
ing of that existence, but also of the intellectual ability so to think The 
existence of such monstrous cults as the totalitaiian ideologies does not 
show that men are sheep, devoid of reflective powers and moral sense, 
It shows, on the contrary, that their reflective poweis and moral sense 
are restless and unstable, in danger of being led astray and perveited. 
UNESCO must help to destroy the forces of corruption and perversion. 
Other organizations may try to achieve tranquillity and a feeling of safety 
for the future, the dignity of labor, and the enjoyment, by eveiy man, 
of the fruits of his work; but, an oiganization like UNESCO must arm 
man for his fight against prejudice and error. 

The ve>y existence of UNESCO, therefore, supposes a pluralism of 
philosophies, but one which possesses a positive meaning, that is to say, 
UNESCO implies a claufication of the principles of practical philosophy 
which allow of the coexistence m the same world {and action in the cause 
of p> ogress) of different societies and individual men having diffeient 
philosophical beliefs, it implies a frank comparison of these philosophies 
in the light of the practical ideas mentioned above This means that 
UNESCO has indeed a philosophy, but only in the sense that it must 
piove that a theoietical pluralism can foim a basis of common action 

One last question it may be said that all this is on the plane of moral 
speculation But is such a program possible in piactice? Can it be earned 
out? 

Let It first be said that, if it could not be earned out, theic would be 
grounds for despair since, as we have tried to show, it is indissolubly 
bound up with the problem of the de facto coexistence in the present day 
world of men and of human societies. 

Furthermore, in this case, we must prove movement by walking, as 
did Diogenes, UNESCO’s live activity must piove that this attitude 
abounds in positive results 

Among the projects to be earned out duiiiig the first year of this ac- 
tivity, mention should be made of a discussion by philosopheis (con- 
ducted partly by correspondence and partly at a meeting) regarding the 
philosophical principles which may form the bases of a worldwide dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, which the United Nations mean to 
publish This IS a burning question, i£ ever there was one, and a question 
over which the most widely diTeiing philosophies are m violent conflict. 
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It IS a most encouraging fact, and one wliicli surprised even the phi- 
losophers who took part in the discussion, that a very wide measure of 
agreement appealed, not on vague principles hut on practical working 
lules and constructive definitions. Without anyone giving up his own 
theories, the attitude of each was made clearer to his opponents, and a 
geneial agreement was recorded in favor of action which could he ap- 
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Discussions of UNESCO assume a basic concern foi building a world 
which does not have to rely upon foice foi sheer suivival This contem- 
plates a greater revolution m men’s thuikiiig than we lealize It means 
not merely the passing of ciitical judgment on othei people’s short- 
comings, but an examination of our own motives, institutions, social 
attitudes, and common social piactices. If the slant of men’s minds is to 
be altered and the defenses of peace built into then minds thiough educa- 
tion, the beginning must be made in the way men live and justify oi 
rationalize these ways. 

The first real problem was encountcied by UNESCO in its own organ- 
ization When UNESCO was bom, thcic was scaicely moic than a famt 
npple of interest in the press of the woild. It has been almost eveiywheie 
evident that men have had least faith m the consummation of the veiy 
hopes that they most cheiished Theie have been few pioposals of inter- 
national action that could be sepaiated from political consideiaiions in 
a woilcl not yet redeemed fiom international anarchy. There weie at the 
outset some veiy formidable handicaps It was’ a fiist confeience, and pio- 
cedures had to be wot bed out Theie weie blocks to communication m 
language diffeiences. Theie wcie pioblcms of semantics, even with the 
use of a common language medium Even more important wcie ceitain 
basic ideological differences, such as, for example, weie given evpiession 
by the delegate from Yugoslavia who, piesumably, spoke for Russia also 
One of the most impoitant woild powers, the Soviet Union, was still 
withholding its membeiship Howevei, theie was in the end suiptising 
unanimity on the basic majoi issues, even though this accoicl was ac- 
companied by frequent and shaip difleienccs on details 

The Social Sciences are rcgaidecl as occupying a ccntial position in the 
piogram of UNESCO and as being in a siiong position to assist m pio- 
viding a suitable climate within which to taiiy on coopei alive mtcina- 

608 
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tional relations and piomote democratic ideals and freedoms Thus it 
would seem essential eaily to identify and analyze, with a view to action 
thiough all the means available foi the spread of education, the principal 
obstacles to mutual iindeistanding and peaceful lelations among the 
peoples of the woild 

Theie is a disposition in some quarteis to speak disparagingly of the 
Social Sciences and the delibeiate methods employed in sifting fact 
from fancy, sentiment fiom sentimentality, and reason fiom emotion. 
It is a pait of the earliei vogue of popular ridicule of the absent minded 
professoi dm mg the New Deal by the self-made man on the street, the 
press, and the practical business man That is, until these plodding, in- 
compiehensible scholais revealed that they could, by touching ofE a 
gadget, blow up an entire city. Within the space of five years, they have 
ushered in a completely new age. Nobody scoifs any longer at these quiet, 
plodding men, who observe natuie for its secrets, wearing no buttons or 
plumes, shouting no slogans No one thinks of taking a populai vote on 
how to split the atom or find a substitute for uranium 

The unbelievable leality of this fact carries over to the Social Science 
field The rule of thumb, wasteful and futile trial and error method of 
changing the basis of men’s attitudes towaid one another, belongs to the 
eia that is passed. Business and industiy, though some of its leadeis still 
play upon the old piejudiccs foi political advantage, have recognized the 
value of the delibeiate scientific appioach to problems that are psycho- 
logical and emotional A few yeais ago when the Department of Agri- 
culture was gieatly concerned about widespiead malnutiition in the 
midst of plenty, it stimulated confeiences, attended by a wide range of 
advisers The speeches in Congress on the subject levealed little light 
The real insight came from the experiences of the Meat Institute woik- 
ing with specialists who knew food values and the moics of special areas 
The Meat Institute had revised custom and belief legarding the value 
of neglected paits of an animal and made the least de.sirable the best. 

The scientific studies back of the public health campaigns have revolu- 
tionized men’s thinking about disease and lengthened the span of life 
by ten years within a geneiation 

It IS no less ti tie of the social attitudes that have been playing such an 
important pai t in maintaining the myths and legends that divide man- 
kind and keep all men insecuie and feaiful When someone scoffs at 
SLiivcy leseaich as static and pedantic, it is simply short-sightedness or 
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Ignorance of the methods of effective modern dealing with the question 
of human relations 

What IS the most effective content of mateiials for mstiuctions in this 
area? To what basic motives are the appeals best diiected? How well can 
the appeals be understood thiough vested prejudices and personal inter- 
ests? The truth is that there is veiy little dependable knowledge, and it 
must be sought and found within measuiable limits in order that it may 
be deliberately applied in the futuie That is why social scientists are 
needed in the vital work of UNESCO. 

Fortunately the social scientists are awakening to this responsibility, 
whether with or without populai support (Even Congress is still shy of 
the Social Sciences The sudden tenor and respect inspiied by the physi- 
cal scientists prompted the introduction of a legislative measure to pro- 
vide national scholarships for bright young men in science, and the social 
sciences have been in and out of the bill almost as often as it has been up 
At present they are out ) 

There are, at present, few international organizations in the Social 
Science field In this respect, there is a considei able diffei ence between the 
social and physical sciences which speak a moie neaily universal lan- 
guage A considerable division exists between Eastern countiies, despite 
the fact that the problems of these aieas are vastly more social than physi- 
cal The exchange of scholars, students, research mateiials, and books; 
the pooling of source data, the preparation of glossal les of technical 
terms, the preparation of international leference books — are all aspects 
of this broadening and exchange of knowledge and expciience 

In collaboration with other fields UNESCO plans inlei national study 
centers However, there must first be people who can diiect them, and 
effective content to be passed on, not only thiough the study centers but 
through all the modern devices for mass communication, 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council has set up already 
a demographic commission In the work of this Commission, UNESCO 
will necessarily be called upon to deal with questions of education, sci- 
ence, and culture, in i elation to population problems The project m the 
large will involve the identification and analysis of those areas m the 
world in which there have been migrations It will concern itself with 
tensions created among racial or cultural oi religious groups within na- 
tional groups, and in the dependent areas of the world, with the cultural 
status of displaced populations, the cultural effects of restricting or stimu- 
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lating the large scale movement of peoples; the problems arising from 
conflicting customs, standards, values, and ideologies of populations in 
contact and competition under new terntoiial, economic, and political 
circumstances, 

The concept of tensions also includes in the proposal of UNESCO 
under the Social Science Division the whole complex of social and mtei- 
national pioblems involved in modern technological development, the 
impact of these developments upon social life and institutions generally, 
and more particulaily upon the manner m which such developments 
might lead to the production of tensions, both national and international. 
If the airplane industry, for example, consideis it important to set ex- 
perts to woik studying the effect of aviation upon modern life, in order 
to piepaie peoples for the growth of aviation and anticipate the needs of 
an age of aviation, how much more important is it that the broadei range 
of technological development, which i caches the limit of atomic powei, 
should be given the same intensive study as a basis for new world living 

An inquiiy concerning the problem of mechanization was begun by 
the Inteuiational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, an outgrowth of 
the old League of Nations This inquiry is now to be enlarged, made 
moie precise, and directed toward the formulation of practical social 
lecommendations It is obvious that this program has a bearing even 
upon the natural sciences. In an address prepared the day before his 
death, President Roosevelt wrote “Today, we are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships, the ability of all peoples of all kinds to 
live together and work together at peace ” 

UNESCO’s piogiam of “fundamental education” places emphasis on 
the backwaid areas of the woild and those countiies in which economic 
levels have been so low as to handicap large sectors of the population m 
literacy and the various skills essential for living in this new age It was 
obvious that “the present educational inequality represents a danger to 
the peace of the world which cannot become one if half of it remains 
illiterate” As Doctor Julian Huxley, the present Director-General of 
UNESCO, wrote, “Literacy is a prerequisite for scientific and technical 
advance and for . better health, more effective agriculture and more 
productive industiy, for full intellectual awareness and mental develop- 
ment, for democratic and national progress, and for international aware- 
ness and knowledge of other nations ” Doctor Huxley and those who 
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are now joining in planning this pait of UNESCO s program, recognize 
also that incomplete and distoited infoimation may be a moic potent 
source of international illwill than illiteracy itself. The project m funda- 
mental education will take into account, theiefoie, wheie dangers he and 
how plans can be made to avoid them 

What was said by the Editorial Committee foi Education cariies the 
same meaning foi the Social Sciences, geneially ' If UNESCO can en- 
courage both demand and response; if it can provide means and materials 
for leadership which might otherwise be lacking; if it can spur enthusi- 
asm when It begins to lag, whether because problems have multiplied oi 
because funds are inadequate or because political interests bar pi ogress, 
01 for any other reason, if it can spiead the news of successful efforts 
and arrange peisonal contacts thiough which the contagion of first pur- 
pose may be caught, if, finally, it can meet some of the haider technical 
issues by means of its own studies oi experiments— then UNESCO will 
have played its proper role in fundamental education, as an act in the 
drama of human evolution ” 

The touchstone which UNESCO attempts to apply to eveiy item in 
the program is whethei it would serve to promote, with the aid of all 
those lesouiccs which education, sciences, and culture could bung to 
the task, the grealei happiness, sccuiity, and well being of the peoples 
of the world. In adopting such a piogiam, UNESCO recognizes the 
truth that up to now “education in its tiaditional form has failed to save 
us from the scourge of wai oi to piomote social piogiess in laigei fiee- 
dom ” Nevertheless, the organization is fired by the vision of what edu- 
cation might do when directed not by selfish national purposes, but by 
those universal purposes which he in the hearts of people everywhere and 
which might find leflection in an inteinational oigamzation which could 
commend the collaboration and resources of men and women around the 
world 

These grandiose woi ds, which may easily arouse skepticism, will seem 
less visionary if the program of UNESCO is thought of as a process 
lather than a goal Each step will require the voluntary participation of 
individuals and agencies lepieseniing many nations, races, and creeds 
It IS a demonstiated tiuth that understanding between diffeient groups 
and individuals grows most stiongly and speedily when they woik to- 
gethei on a practical pioject with a common inteiesL and a common pur- 
pose. The United Nations has a gloiious puipose, but in the political 
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field, immediate practical ends of nations are loo often far apart In the 
projects and pui poses of UNESCO, to get at the sources of misunder- 
standing, and the progiams foi bettci health and better living, men of 
divided political ideologies and diffeient planes can work together and 
by so doing enlaige the sense of community across the barriers of race 
and nation 
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A great volume of literature has been published and widespread dis- 
cussions have taken place on the economic interdependence of the world 
Little attention has been devoted, however, to the international interde- 
pendence of scholaiship and learning In the period between the two 
wars, international intellectual cooperation was not ignored Neverthe- 
less the work of the International Committee for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion m Geneva and of the International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
operation in Pans, which was moie extensive in scope than is usually 
realized, did not stir popular imagination as much as other activities of 
the League of Nations For this theie weie two reasons The fiist was the 
fear lest an international oiganization would enctoach on the soveieign 
right of each nation to determine its educational concerns in its own way. 
The second reason is an ill founded tiadition that scholarship and learn- 
ing are the special pieserves of an intellectual elite 
Ortega y Gasset, in the Revolt of the Masses, and Thoman Mann in a 
letter, published in the EntreUens on La Fo> mation de VHomme Mod- 
erne, held under the auspices of the International Institute for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, might deplore the superficiality and a certain pseudo- 
knowledge on the part of the common man The fault, however, lies 
with the scholars who have failed to interpret learning in such ways as 
to help the common man to understand then contributions to the prog- 
ress of humanity. 

The Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization holds out a gieat piomise that the errors of the 
past will be corrected The preamble includes the following statements' 

That the wide diifusion of culture, and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern, Th.at a peace based exclusively upon the political 

614 
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and economic arrangements of governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere support of the peoples 
of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to 
fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind 

Here is a challenge which cannot be evaded; the dissemination of 
knowledge and cultuie is a responsibility of scholars which tianscends 
their immediate concern for their own increasingly specialized interests 
As Sii Alfred Zimmein pointed out in his Learning and Ueadet ship, a 
teacher must not only be acquainted with the work of foreign scholars 
but must also have an international outlook and expeiience ^ Those who 
have a lesponsibility for the advancement of learning cannot live in isola- 
tion noi can they evade all responsibility for the influence that their con- 
tributions may exercise on the progress of humanity 
The significance of international cooperation in the advancement of 
knowledge was clearly brought out in the years before and during the 
war The Nazi buinmg of books was symbolic of more than race hatred; 
It represented an attempt to introduce the idea of national self-sufficiency 
in intellectual life The war produced what Raymond B Fosdick, presi- 
dent of the Rockefellei Foundation, referred to as “The Isolation of 
Silence’’ 

War not only destroys, it isolates, and isolation means intellectual stagna- 
tion The flow of ideas across boundary lines, the free exchange of periodi- 
cals and books, the cross-fertilization of minds working in the same 
scientific and cultural fields — these are among the tragic losses of war 
“Speech is civilization itself,” says Thomas Mann “The word, even the 
most contradictory word, preserves contact — it is silence which isolates 

On the Intel nationalism of scholarship one staking example may be 
cited 

As an illustration of the international exchange of mathematical knowl- 
edge, this mention of Bonfils, also known as Immanuel ben Jacob, has 

^’Comment by Stewart G Cole 

I think that this is a trenchant statement woithy of discussion Under what circum- 
stances does a scholar acquire an international outlook^ Can he achieve it through 
academic endeavor only, or is travel and exchange of specific expciience with persons 
from elsewhere in the world necessary? To what degree must a scholar yield the emotional 
dspects of his personality to the idealism of one world, and how can this experience 
reinforce liis ideas about one world which jointly arc essential to his living on an inter- 
nationil level of behavior? 

^Tht Rockefeller Foundation, A Revietv /o/ 1^46, p 7 
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recently been commumcated to me by Doctor Solomon Gandz, a native 
of Austria, now living in America, who, with Doctor Saiton, found it 
' m a Hebrew manuscript m the Btbbotkeque Natiomk in Pans Doctor 
Gandz js publishing an aiUcle upon it in hu, an international journal 
edited by Doctor Sarton o£ Harvard University but printed m Belgium 
This article will relate to the mathematics in vaiious Babylonian and 
Sumerian inscriptions, and also to a woik m Dutch printed in 1585. All 
but two o£ the mathematical statements aie easily readable by any 
scholar, and, aside from the difficulty o£ handwriting, these two can be 
deciphered by the aid o£ a work by Doctor Neugebaucr, recently of 
Gottingen but now, for political reasons, in Copenhagen, Denmark This 
work on Immanuel Bonfils was reported at the International Mathemati- 
cal Congress at Oslo, Norway, this year. Thus at least ten countries ate 
bound together by an interest in a single fact concerning decimals, a sub- 
ject that concerns every civilized part of the world * 


If the cross-fei tilization of ideas is moie appaient in the sciences than 
in the othei aicas of intellectual activuie.s, it is due m the main to a 
tendency to look upon hteiatme, ait, music, and oihei ciillural activities 
as solely the products of the “national” minds and a certain desue to 
enhance national piide. Cross-feiulization, hovvevci, has always been 
at work, even when external influences have been denied 
ft IS true that scholais, wnteis, and cieativc aitists c.innot wholly escape 
the influences of then paiticulai national envuonments OilTeicnces m 
national ethos and national charactu may in fact liavc ihc gieat advan- 
tage of pieventing unifoimity and standaidization m the intellectual 
life of the world They may result in the world becoming a gieat experi- 
mental laboidtory, each nation, because of its pectiliai chaiactenstics, 
af tacking problems common to the woild 111 its own way National chai- 
actei, as defined by Seiioi Madaiiaga, is “a combination of qu.alitics and 
defects, the coloi , the scent, the .shape” of national acts. 

These differences in methods of attack on the pioblcms ol life have 
opeiated in a field— m science— which is generally assumed to be the 
most ulijcctive of intellectual activities and in which national diffciences 
svould least make themselves felt. Thus J D. Bcinal in hi.s Socuil Func- 
tion of Science notes diffei cnees in the methods of .ippioach m scientific 
icscaich In England, he wules, “Imagination i.s concicle and visual . 


Ch.ii.icicr," m tin Tliiitv-Sixtli 
N,r, , 'I'b " Viiikislundwu t/iiutig/! the I’lihhc Stlwnl Ciiinetthim, 

loi till StucK of FtluuUion, liloominjimii, Illinois 1937, ji 75 
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The gieat question for the English scientiiL is ‘How does it work?”’ 
German science suflercd both the advantages and disadvantages of offi- 
cial support. The advantages came from the prestige of State sponsor- 
ship; the disadvantages weie “firstly the traditions of patient and some- 
what pedantic scholaiship, the multiplication of recorded facts and com- 
mcntaiies on them, and secondly the gi eater difficulties suffieied by men 
of originality and unorthodox genius ’’ Fiench science, though limited 
by biiicaucratic narrowness and parsimony, “nevei lost its distinguishing 
chaiacteiistics — the extreme lucidity and beauty of its presentations.” 
Americans, writes Bernal, “possessed the English empirical character 
with far more scope and more incentive foi piacLical activity The in- 
ventiveness of the Amei leans is no doubt closely connected with their 
great natural resouices, coupled with the shoi tage of labor De Toeque- 
ville, a century before Beinal, had aheady noted the same Ameiican 
characteiistic The Hyleaii project undeitaken by UNESCO, m which 
scientists of diffetent national origins will cooperate on a common piob- 
lem, should piovide an excellent oppoitunity to observe these differences 
in approach. 

The idea of inter national cooperation m the field of scholaiship and 
learning is not new Scholaiship was international in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance It was not until the pimciple, cujus regio, ejus 
lehgto, led to the cieation of local universities in the interests of the state 
lehgion, that a breach occuired The seventeenth century, torn by con- 
tinued leligious conflicts and the rise of new political and economic 
theoiies but buoyed up by the promise of the new learning, saw pro- 
posals to pool lhe knowledge of the woild in the inteiests of peace Thus 
Leibnitz suggested “the establishment of a univeisal republic of letters, 
a nctwoik of scholarly societies and academies for the spread of civiliza- 
tion ” Such a societas eiuditoiuin would, in his opinion, also lead to a 
leunion of all leligions At about the same time John Amos Comenius 
pioposed the cieation of a Pansophic College with its object 

to spread the light of wisdom throughout the human race . . For un- 
less we desire to remain ever in the same position, or even to go back, wc 
must take care that our successful beginnings lead on to further advances 

sj D Bernal, The Social Function oj Science, copyright, 1939 by The Macmillan 
Company and used with their permission Pp ig6ff On '‘National Mentalities and Inter- 
n itional Cooperation," stc I, L Kandcl, Jntcllectttsl Coopeiation, 'National and Intciva. 
Uonal, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1944 , PP 

‘Hms Kohn, Idea oj Nationalnm, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1945, p 343 
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For this no individual and no single generation sufficcth, and it is there- 
fore essential that the work should be carried on by many persons, work- 
ing in concert and using as a starting point the researches of their 
predecessors This Universal College would bear the same relation to 
other schools that the belly bears to other members of the body, that of a 
living laboratory supplying sap, vitality and strength to all 

The idea of international coopeiation m promoting knowledge was 
revived by H G Wells who proposed "a new social oigan, a new institu- 
tion— which for a time I will call World Encyclopaedia . , what is 
really a scheme for the reorganization and leorientation of education and 
information throughout the world ” In this worldwide organization in- 
tellectuals and specialists would be knit togethei “into a more and moie 
' conscious cooperating unity and a growing sense of their own dignity " 
The organization for intellectual cooperation under the League of 
Nations was created to carry out the spirit of the ideas proposed by Leib- 
nitz, Comenius, and Wells If it failed, it was because of inadequate fi- 
nancial support and lack of populai inteiest UNESCO, definitely recog- 
nized as a specialized auxiliary agency of the United Nations, has staited 
with an appeal to the imagination of the public every wheie, Its great 
opportunity lies in the fact that it combines the interests of scholais and 
the educational interests of the masses International organizations to 
promote cooperation between specialists will, and should, continue to 
exist Through UNESCO the opportunity has been cieated of empha- 
sizing the importance of an intei national outlook and the contribution 
of the scholar to human progress 



6 . UNESCO in an Anxious World 


By JAMES MARSHALL 

Membet , United States National Commission jor UNESCO 


There is a time bomb m the cellar Perhaps it will go oH. While it ticks 
away we leisurely collect things that we would like to save We have a 
home to save, a home with a great tradition, a place that has been alive; 
but we are cluttered and bemused by our bnc-a-brac We gather our 
shotguns for protection in the dark night, we lovingly look over our col- 
lections of stamps and old match boxes; we place m a bag a book of 
seimons, a stock ceitificate, some Copenhagen statuettes that belonged 
to Aunt Jane, and the copy of Shakespeare that grandfather won as a 
boy in a spelling bee; we must also take a pot of jam and pictures of 
Lauren Bacall and Robert Taylor. Meanwhile the bomb ticks on. There 
IS an argument as to who shall decide whether we shall leave the home 
and when. And to quiet us Mother reads the Christmas Carol aloud, all 
about pathetic Tiny Tim and the regeneration of old Scrooge The 
bomb continues to tick; it may blow us to kingdom come, but at all 
costs we must lavish our love on the past, on what we have hoarded on 
other occasions to soften the cruel impact of reality. 

UNESCO IS founded on sevetal sound principles for one important 
purpose. It faces two major dangers (aside from those of administration 
and organization) and has a great opportunity if it is oriented to deal 
with man’s fundamental problem, that is, himself 


UNESCO Principles 

The constitution of UNESCO opens with a statement that “since wars 
begin in the minds of men it is m the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” It goes on to state that “ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history 
of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which then differences have all too often broken into 
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war.” And the preamble concludes widr ihe idea that “a peace based ex- 
clusively upon the political and econonaic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace that could secure the unanimous, lasting, and sin- 
ce! e support of the peoples of the woild ” 

The constitution of UNESCO is a unique document, It is the fiist in- 
ternational recognition of the fact that it is men’s ideas, then altitudes of 
mind, then intentions, which create wais The primary idea behind 
UNESCO IS that people must talk to people, that through their educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural inteiests they can get some understanding 
of one another; that they can find moral solidarity and common purpose 
m the maintenance of peace, howevei they may diEei on matters of meta- 
physics and political oi economic organmaiion 

UNESCO Pm pose 

The puipose of the oiganization is “to contiibute to peace and secumy 
by piomotmg collaboiation among the nations thiougli education, sci- 
ence and cultuie, in oider to furtliei univeisal respect for )ustice, foi the 
lule of law and foi the human lights and fundamental freedoms which 
aie affirmed foi the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, 
sex, language or lehgion, by the chailei ol the United Nations ” 

Theie is only one purpose really set forth m the constitution of 
UNESCO, Theiefoie all activity of the oiganization must be measuied 
against that purpose- What contubution can the activity make to peace 
and security by piomotmg collaboiation ihiough education, science, and 
culture, through fuithering universal respect foi justice, the rule of law, 
human lights and fundamental freedoms^ 


UNESCO Progiam 

Essentially UNESCO must addiess itself to bieaking down barneis 
of ignorance, suspicion, and mistrust It must expand the frontieis of 
the mmd so that they can encompass greater knowledge of the ways of 
others, develop tiust in others, and bring about an acceptance of differ- 
ences between peoples and nations 

This is no simple pioblem It is nothing that can be accomplished in 
a yeai oi a decade or piobably even m a geneiation Neveitheless foi 
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the hist time in history moie than thirty nations— and it is hoped in the 
near future, all of the United Nations— join m an international institu- 
tion to bridge the gulf between peoples We have in the past devoted too 
much attention to the metaphysics and the ideologies which have divided 
people We have spent too little effort in an analysis of those emotional 
factors and patterns of thought expiessive of ideas, hopes, aims, and 
feais It is these which need to be undeistood if ignorance, suspicion, and 
mistrust are to be reduced to a minimum 

No institution on earth, eithei pohtical, economic, or cultural, can 
bring about peace or understanding unless there is the will to peace and 
understanding But UNESCO offers to the world a forum in which 
people with the will for peace and the desire for understanding can 
get together Anything that can reduce the tension and the critical power 
conflict m the world is worthwhile This can in pait be done by tians- 
feiiing the realm of conflict fiom that of arms and economic competi- 
tion to the realm of facts and ideas The psychiatiists call this sublima- 
tion. This IS what occuis in every civilization where we substitute dis- 
cussion and law and study foi aibitrary action, violence, and demagogy 

The approach that UNESCO has taken so fai treats the minds of men 
as i£ they were fiee to act as intelligent instruments, as if there were in 
fact a will to peace and understanding, as if any intei change of knowl- 
edge and persons would bieak down baniers. This attitude is to a point 
wholesome but to a degree naive 

UNESCO would rebuild schools, replenish libraries, exchange pci- 
sons, increase knowledge, interchange cultural expeiiences, stimulate 
the arts, and facilitate communication, with the expectation that these 
things will constiuct the mental, fundamental defenses of peace, But 
prior to 1914 there weie schools and hbiaries throughout the Western 
world, persons passed fieely from nation to nation, censorship was almost 
unknown, international confeiences of scientists and scholars occuricd 
annually, and power politics and its repercussions were not daily fiont 
page news Since 1914 peoples have grown more insecure and nations 
more feaiful, social scientists and philosopheis have become more bitter, 
the great masses of the people more uncertain, the media of mass com- 
munication less ftee, artists, intellectuals, and teachers more subject to 
state contiol The elements of individual and mass neuioses have been 
multiplied and intensified Politicians and scholars nevertheless retain 
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for the most part an almost unbroken block to the psychological sciences, 
possibly because the neurotic content of political power struggles and the 
escape to scholarly minutiae set up unconscious resistances. 

The program adopted by the Geneial Conference of UNESCO in the 
fall of 1946 and revised by the secretariat and the executive board touches 
many aspects of education, science, and culture, sometimes with just a 
quick kiss of recognition, sometimes with a word of longing, and some- 
times with a vague stare, The important pi oj eels can be grouped as 
follows : 

1. A campaign to aid in educational, scientific, and cultural lecon- 
struction in wai devastated areas 

2 The study and stimulation of fundamental education — that is, an 
attack on ignorance through increasing literacy 
3. An Intel nationally oiganized study of the Hylean Amazon Valley 
from the point of view of various special sciences, 

4 A study of education for intei national undei standing 
This last project is far less than it sounds It is a far cry, too, from the 
proposal as originally projected, possibly because the secrelaiiat on edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected by the UNESCO administration As to 
this project, the secietaiiat talks of making “an initial inquiry into the 
teaching in schools located in membei-slaies, legaiding intei national co- 
operation, with particular reference to the United Nations and its aux- 
iliary oiganizations.” Theie aie also othei sub-piojects 
There is a pioject in the social studies to study tensions crucial to peace 
such as tensions between drives foi nationalism and internationalism, 
those involved in pioblems of population, and those brought about by 
the attempts of man to adjust to modern technological developments 
It IS interesting to note that the European delegates and the secretariat 
evidently do not know what this is all about and have asked for a study 
to clarify the meaning and that the study of social tensions “be linked 
with a survey on intei national aspects of philosophy 
In mass communication, which was emphasized by the Americans, no 
one can criticize the progiam for technical development and the free 
flow of information But it is disturbing to find unthinking silence in 

’An excellent analysis of the tensions project has ken prepared for UNESCO by 
Professor Edward A Shils and consultation was had with experts m the fields of 
psychiatry, anthropology, etc A rtformulanon of the project was made at the Mexico 
City Conference of UNESCO and at this time, December, 19,57, efforts are being made 
to obtain a staff to execute this program 
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connection with the purposes and attitudes involved in communication. 
It is not sufEcient to tell the world the facts, what is right and wrong, 
how one nation and people can accept anothei nation and people to their 
mutual advantage Words and pictures will not necessarily relieve men 
and women in high positions or in the mass fiom those emotional strains 
which develop into aggressive action In fact, the very ghbness of mass 
media, their facility, their flexibility, have made them the darlings of 
those who have desired to drug intellects. On this point Hitler’s Mem 
Kampi IS the basic text The problem with respect to the media of mass 
communication, as in more formal education, is the method of harness- 
ing mass media to a moi e positive and creative service to the cause of 
international understanding and peace 
We can readily find illustrations of what this means A greater propoi- 
tion of headlines and statements of news commentators will be found 
to be such as are calculated to rouse excitement and feelings of aggression 
or coLinter-aggiession While radio and press were highlighting the 
clashes at Pans, the disagi cements on Tacsie, and the troubles m Iran, 
Palestine, and Greece, they had littk 01 nothing to say about the meeting 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO— except to re- 
port the eulogies on mass media given at that conference Paying slight 
attention to this consti active effoit, headlines enticed the public with 
woids of fear and fight. Phrases like “slams door,” “imperil peace,” 
“seize,” “political storm,” “ultimatum,” “sharp note,” “fight,” covered the 
front pages The New Yo) /( Herald Tribune, for example, said, “Aimy 
to Take Fouith of Meat Supply,” whereas the story was not one of 
taking but of the need of the Ai my Again that same week the Herald 
Tribune talked in its headlines of “Delicatessen Closing Tonight m 
Meat Famine.” Surely the woid “famine" was one tending to arouse 
illwill or fear. On September 2i)th, The Chnstian Science Monitoi 
headed a stoiy, “Gromyko Turns Big Guns on Yanks in China.” The 
aiticlc Itself was an aggressive article What it referred to, however, was 
not anything to do with turning guns on American soldiers but object- 
ing to the presence of American tioops in China and elsewheie 
In the headlines and statements of radio commentators, fat more time 
and space are given to items ai ousing anxiety and anger than to items 
dealing with goodwill. Anyone who has any doubt should himself ana- 
lyze his favoiite newspaper or check news broadcasts for a few days 
The piesent project of UNESCO foi education for international 
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understanding is inadequate and unreal The project in the mass media 
and the pioject in the social science field fail to tieat of the primaty ten- 
sions leading to wars. 

The problem is essentially and eteinally one of aggressions, It requires 
that we study and address ourselves to those frustrations, anxieties, and 
the sense of guilt which lead to aggression Not all of these, of course, 
lead to war They may lead to cuddhng up to a mother, father, 01 prosti- 
tute, seeking protection in the shadow of an idol 01 an autocrat, They 
may lead to escapism in alcohol, moving picture houses, woids, and 
phrases. They may on the other hand lead to the building of dams and 
levees agamst tire floods of great rivers 

We know, too, that there have been primitive societies that have not 
been warlike but have lived in peace until they have been civilized by 
Western European expansion We can lecall Sweden as one of the most 
aggressive nations in Europe under Gustavus Adolphus and we can sec 
how a once aggressive cultuie has been refined and levitalizcd into one 
of the most hopeful m the world The study of fiustialions is of primary 
importance, for example, the frustiation of the Germans who icgaided 
as a criteiion of success the domination of ochei people It might be well 
to study the frustrations in the United Stales revolving aiound the dollai 
as a criteiion of success We should study, too, the fiusiiations of the 
Russians Does the lack of civil libeities leflect itself in external aggres- 
sive action? We should make a study of the scapegoat m international 
terms— the Jews in Geimany, the coloied peoples in the United States, 
foreign capitalists to Russia 

It would seem to the water that the program of UNESCO might well 
be treated in these terms first, a study by psychiatrists and dynamic 
psychologists of the progiam of UNESCO and its telaiionship to the 
psychological elements drat malre lor wai and peace;" secondly, a study 
by anthropologists and sociologists of what bungs about satisfaction in 
several cultural settings and what will cause contiaiy lesults For we 
must lecogmze that what may bring a sense of secuuty to one people may 
stimulate anxiety in another because of the vaiyiug cultural hei itages 
"Comment by G H Slevenboii 

It bcems to me we need to give thought to the combin,iUon of forces withm ihe World 
Heok i Organization and UNPSCO, so thit the cllorts of the two org,tnizjtK)ns would be 
comp cnientJiy lathcr than opeiating in sep.irate channels. Writings on the s.mic subject 
ha\c been prcpaied for the WHO meeting in ipijS 
^’Comment by Harry B Fiicdgoocl 

Mr Mji shall his driven to the heart of die problem of wir It is iKarttmng to note that 
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Aftci these foundation studies have been made by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, and sociologists, the next step should be for 
the economists and political scientists to study those mechanisms for 
organizing economic, social, and political life which will enable people 
to find satisfactions and to avoid fiustiations, anxieties, and guilt. Then 
It will be for the educators, the chin ches, and the people in the fields of 
the mass media to tiain people to use this machineiy 


Dan get s 

UNESCO faces altei native dangers equally seiious Its achievement of 
success measured by its expressed purpose of contiibutmg to peace and 
security is periled by the gum leality of eternally piehensile power poli- 
tics and also by the nostalgic fantasy of scholarship that cvei so small a 
leconstiuction of the past will place mankind at the gates of Utopia if 
not of the city of God. 

We dare not be blind to the barriers which have increased in the past 
few decades, cutting off people fiom people through quota systems, re- 
straints on trade, censoiship, visa lestrictions, and aggiessive propaganda 
The iron curtains of the muid, the Magmot Lines hairing cultural inter- 
communication, have been worn away uiidei the impact of ideas and 
stiength of spirit. But the most successful assaults on such barriers have 
been ovei the trails and roads and sea lanes opened up by commeice 
Until we resume a freer interchange of goods and peoples, the way to 
the intei communication of ideas and ideals will be difficult 

The supersonic airplane and the locket which have made us all neigh- 
bors have also destioyed national soveieignty. If national soveieignty 
was ever more than home rule in a world of powei conflict, fast flying 
missiles loaded with fissionable plutonium — or possibly with organisms 
to spiead epidemic disease — ridicule the tiaditional concept of sover- 
eignty No nation is now fiee to act as it will within its bordeis Its needs 
and Its iisks and its security are shared m common Capitalist and com- 
munist, dictator and demociat, white man and coloied, the strong and 

the pieseni; program of UNESCO may be supplemented by psychodynamic and socio- 
aiuhiopolugical studies of the elements ttfithin man and his culture that engendei aggres- 
sion I am impressed jiaiticularly by Mr Marshall’s statement that satisfaction of the 
psychological needs and strivings ol one culture may create tensions and anxieties in 
another, because ol vaiying cultuial heritages This is a factor aiound which one must 
oiient any psychodynamie appiojch to the problem ot aggression and its amehoiation 
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the feeble, are alike subject to extinction by high explosive, high tempera- 
tures, gamma rays, and diseases 

One of the greatest functions that UNESCO can perform is to tell 
the world of the unreality of the old concept of national sovereignty in 
the world today To do so it must continually fight the attempts of men 
to use it as an instrument in that mad schizophiema which plays the 
power politics of the Middle Ages in a woild of modern technological 
developments 


Onentatwn and OppoiUimty 

As a race we suffer from a major neurosis We have complex multiple 
choices to make today, but we try to decide fiom among the simpler 
choices of the other days There follow fiustiation, anxiety, hate, and ag- 
gression— aggiession against ourselves— mankind We cannot face the 
magnitude of out failuies 01 the ineffectiveness of the suppoi ts and drugs 
we have devised against oui fears We dare not confront ourselves with 
the evidence of the impotence of our devices and our soothsaying to 
control our destructive drives. 

‘^Comment by Stewart G, Cole 

We have learned much better how to cultivate our thinking powers as human beings 
than sve have Icirncd how to marshal our ennouons for effective and cooperative endeavor 

The problem is to mature die emotional aspect oC personality of man so that his be- 
havior IS dependable and stable, even amid the shockingly unstable conditions of the 
present world Among other things, do we not need a symbolism of universal human 
values to which loyalties can be tied and which, m turn, can judge our functional loyalties, 
and thus make them the ally of thought md action m the pursuit of one world? What is 
UNESCO doing to provide mankind with both an ideological and a social symbolism 
which will command the confidence and support of persons of whatever race, creed, nr na- 
tionality thry may happen to be members’’ 

Mr Marshall's reply 

It seems to me that the answer to the question, is to be found m the UNESCO Consti- 
tution and UNESCO as an orgamzition Certainly theic is a fine ideology in the picainble 
to the UNESCO Constitution There is a social symbolism m the fact that nations have 
expressed themselves as believing that the maintenance of peace requires attention to 
things of ihe mind and spirit as well as to economic ind political arrangements More- 
over, if an institution such as UNESCO can get the support of large and mtlucntial groups 
ot people It will in itself become a social svmhol It is true that some of the effectiveness 
of this symbol will depend in part upon the establishment of the United Nations as an 
effective symbol but the two institutions need not sink 01 swim together I doubt whether 
enduring symbols arc created over mght It will take some years yet to determine whether 
the itlcological and social symbolism of UNESCO will be as effective as those of us who 
fnr the establishment of UNESCO have hoped 
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If we fad to solve out self-destructiveness, it will be a ma)or biological 
failure It will be the inability of our race to adjust itself to its environ- 
ment This incapacity will be likely to prove as serious as were the fail- 
ures of the mammoth and the great reptiles 
We are a sick lace. But we have minds capable of applying to oui 
aSaiis the triumphant methods of experimental science. And we have, 
too, a great capacity to love— and a need for love In these lies our hope 
for survival If now — not a generation from today, but now — we ac- 
knowledge our perilous sickness and apply scientifically the rapidly 
glowing knowledge in the lealm of dynamic psychology, we can release 
our pent up intellect and set our capacity for love against our anxiety 
iidden destructiveness. It is not in ivory towers or in atomic pilot plants or 
in council rooms of smoky air that the prescription for man’s recovery 
will be written If it is to come at all, it must come from the laboratories of 
those sciences that deal with the study and development of man himself 
What the psychological sciences show us must then be translated into 
attitudes and behavior patterns, first of all in the home, then in the 
schools, then through the chuiches, the media of mass communication, 
industrial relations, and political institutions 
This IS the track UNESCO must follow Herein lies the great oppor- 
tunity of UNESCO to lead mankind to its salvation 

‘^Conmunc by Richard P McKcoa 

A[\ orgam/ation designed to pioinotc peace through understanding must clarify ics 
puipoic through the means ubed to accomplish it Operating methods, m the procesb of 
attaining the end, define it more piecisdy Discussions concerning UNESCO, even when 
the\ turn on differences in the mu rprctation of its piupost or estimates of its accomplish- 
ments, tend to concentrate, as a consequence, on its program rather than on a general 
foimuhition of its purpose James Marshall’s paper is, in this sense, less a criticism of 
UNESCO than a contribution to the accomplishment of its program, and I find myself 
in complete agreement with the framework of his argument He has stated the principles 
of UNESCO, Its purposes and its dangers clearly and, I think, correctly In particular, the 
two dangers which he describes should be constantly m the minds of those who plan and 
execute the program of UNESCO, for UNESCO will make only small and accidental 
contributions to peace if it becomes either a plalfoim for the development of the verbal 
maneuvers of power politics or in academy for the encouragement and assistance of 
scholars and scientists The oppositions of ideologies must doubtless be resolved and the 
advance of knowledge in all fields will contribute to the solidarity, comforts, and amenities 
of i better world, but the institution described in the preamble of UNESCO, which is 
to make use of the instruments of education, science, and culture for the purposes of 
peace, IS not well suited to resolve questions by forensic debate or to be the operating 
agency foi promoting international research The points on which I differ from the posi- 
tion stated by Mr Marshall, consequendy, have to do with the program of UNESCO* 
There I differ with him on thcoiy and on fact. 
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Mr Marbhall ib convinced, to Tai as theory is concerned, that “we have m the past 
detoltd too much attention to the metaphysics and the itleologies which have divided 
people,” and that we should tliciefoic turn to psychology and psychiatiy toi “an analysis 
of those emotional factors and those patterns o£ ideas, hopes, aims, and feais" To niv 
niind Mr Marshall has loaded the opposition- metaphysics is not a purely mtcllectml 
discipline which neglects all problems of change and passion, and the study oL ideologies 
IS concerned piccisely with the devices of eoinmuiileatlcin which induce the emotions 
which Mr. Maisliall would study In a word, my diffeicnce with Mr Marshall is intt,i. 
physical, One of the best descriptions of meUphysies is that it is n science of first pi ma- 
ples, and the organization and intcrielations of (he sciences is oiie- of the £tindamciu.il 
mctaphysic.il questions Mi Marshall lays down a hieiaicliy of the sciences £01 UNESCO 
with which few experts (except psychologists and their advocates) would agree Accoidmg 
to his scheme, the progiaro of UNESCO should be treated hrst by psycluatiists and dy- 
namic psycbologists, second, by anthropologists and sociologists, third, by economisis md 
political scientists, and finally, by educatois, leligioiis leads is, and expciR in mass com- 
munication I realize, wiihout prompting liom a psyebiatnst, tliat a philosopher who 
reacts adversely to such an aider is m a weak position, since philosophy appeals nowhere 
m this fourfold orgamzalion My answci, philosopliieally sound whatever psychological 
motivation may be found foi it, is that this organirUinn of the sciences is itsilf the ex- 
pression of a philosophy, and I disagree with that philosophy If I were an inging the 
sequence of the sciences for the UNESCO of Plato’s Rcpuhlu, I should want to put 
philosophy and dialectic in the place occupied m Mr Marsh.ill’s list by psyihology ind 
psychiatry And in this anxious woild I should ted iiappiei if my psyehiatiist had the 
scope of Socrates These, howevei, aie differences wliieh should lit within the fiamewods 
of UNESCO, and my objection to Mr Maish.ill's position is an objection against any 
doginiticaily established prioiity among the disciplines ,is the fiamewoik of UNESCO 
In paiticular projects 01 in partieiilai uigts of piojccts, the'ic must be such setjucntial 
oiganizatton, but such organi/atioii is possible only if the e.ise for any of the disciplines 
as basis foi specific studies ot activities is not picjudgecl 

My second diffeiencc with Mr Maislnill is on a question of I.itt If insullicnnt effoil 
had been mide by the Executive Boird and the Sceiclaiiat to secure the coopcr.ition ol 
psychologists and psychiatrists in the execution ol the piogi.im of UNESCO, I should 
agree with Mr Marshall that an important msirument by whieh to .lehicvc the end of 
UNESCO had been neglected But internal evidence indicites that the last infoimation 
considered hy Mi Maishall conctining the progiess of work on the piogiam ol UNESCO 
IS the uport of the Executive Bo.iid ot April, 1917 UNESCO vvis lour months old at 
that time, and the foimulation of the piogram in pi leticablc leims was finally appiovcd 
by the Executive Boaid only at th,it April meeting Since that tunc, strenuous efforts 
have been made to hud a diieetui for the soei.il science section and for the study ot 
tensions ciucial to pcice The outslandiiig candidate for the lattci post it the picsent 
moment (September, 1847 ) i’^ a psychologist Moicovei, it is proposed to gnnt a subsidy 
to the International Congress on Mental Health on the imdcistandmg that the study ot 
tensions will toim in important pait ot its piogram In view of the difficulties faced in 
l.aunehing intern Uional projicts, the importance of josyehology .ind psychiatiy £oi UNESCO 
does nol seem to me to be in dangci of being neglected 

I should tlieidoic ,igret with Mi Maish,ill in iccogiii/ing the iiiipoitnicc of psjchology 
ind jisyehi.itiy to UNESCO while dissenting from the mct.iphysie.il ariloi which leads 
him to milvc it the fouiulatien stone of the piognm, .ind tiu lecoid of the efforts to fit 
these sciences into the opei.itioii of the piogi.iin disiouiUs the pessimism .ind alum wnh 
which he views the piogiess of the pisc £1 w monilis 
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UNESCO has maay achievements to its ciedit It has weatheied some 
of the diseases of infancy and gained a popular suppoit far greater than 
ever given its precursor organizations, such as the Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation It has bi eadth of scope and potential effectiveness of 
the most challenging character. Certain of its meiitoiious projects have 
been launched Progress has been made in establishing us structural le- 
lalionship to the United Nations and to international voluntary associa- 
tions These achievements and the piomises of fuithei growth deseive 
strong support The topic assigned for this paper, howevei, deals with 
the pioblcms of UNESCO, and its development must be somewhat criti- 
cal in character The pioblcms, however, aie only a part of the iccord 
And they arc here leviewcd as a basis for coiisti uctive and remedial 
action 

An organization necessarily encounters many problems as it begins 
to function Such problems are enlarged and intensified for an inter- 
national oiganization launched in a highly nationalistic woild at a mo- 
ment in history when all of society is bewildered by postwar uncertainties 
and by a cultural ciisis Current deterioration in the world’s eco- 
nomic and political condition intensifies cultural conflicts inherent in 
UNESCO’s affairs And it is also to be feared that UNESCO, in the 
short months of its existence, has not operated in a manner likely to 
make its path easier. 

When one talks with members of the Secretariat or of the committees 
of UNESCO about the problems of the Organization, the conversation 
invariably deals with budgetary inadequacies, with the irritations of an 
exasperating red tape and bureaucratic maneuvering, and with the “po- 
litical” limitations on UNESCO’s action. One heais, too, of the problem 
of “winning support” by means of information and propaganda These, 
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however, are largely surface problems To be sure, UNESCO has severe 
finaucial restrictions |6, 000, 000 for 1947 cannot cover the cost of all the 
projects approved by the First General Conference or cheushed by 
UNESCO’s staff and friends— to say nothing of its “camp folio weis” 
Yet the basic question is first that of spending the available funds in such 
fashion as to wairant an increased budget Routine admmistiative ar- 
rangements and a bureaucratic atmosphere are also suiface irritations, 
although they are in one sense lesponsible for moie basic difficulties, in 
that UNESCO staff officeis have to spend so much time and eneigy on 
forms and proceduies that consideration of basic purposes and program 
possibilities IS neglected. The lapid recruitment of staff from all ovei 
the world (theie are now upwards of five hundied peisons on 
UNESCO's payioll), the aident wooing of new States-membcrs for 
UNESCO, and the conflicts inherited from the Fust Geneial Confer- 
ence, mciease the political sensibilities and spirit of UNESCO But again, 
these problems aie only suiface manifestations of deeper difficulties, 

The tiuth IS that at the moment UNESCO has no sense of cential 
diiection or focus. It is like the wariior who mounted hoise and lode 
off in all duections UNESCO is in dangei of becoming “all things to 
dll men ” It leflects, without clarifying, the confusions and conflicts and 
philosophical unceitainties of out eta The basic necessity for UNESCO 
IS a cleaiei, more piecise formulation of its lole and purpose, not only 
in ultimate and geneial terms but in immediate and specific teims. 

Quite rightly the statements of put pose in UNESCO’s Constitution 
aie geneial Quite rightly, too, UNESCO’s actual piogiam has to be 
built of specific enteipiises Probably each piojccl on which UNESCO is 
engaged 01 pioposes to engage can be related diicctly to the bioad state- 
ments of purpose, a “case” can be made loi each But the establishment 
of priority ratmgs for specific enteipiises and the efficient patteining 
of the enterpiises, depend upon the formulation of intermediate purposes 
and pimciples — intermediate between the bioacl statements of the Con- 
stitution and the specific elements of a feasible, ongoing, cumulative pro- 
giam duected toward it.s geneial goals 
There is too much reliance m UNESCO on the generalities of the Con- 
stitution or in sweeping phrases Foi illustration, much is said in 
UNESCO about “education foi inteinalional uudeistanding ” Is intei- 
naiional undcisLanding necessaiily conducive to “peace and sectuity,” 
and if so under what conditions'’ Does “iindei standing” involve good- 
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will— as 111 the case of an understanding friend— or does it involve a 
bargain agreed upon— as m the case of an understanding among allies— 
or IS It a puiely lational, informational process, or some combination of 
the thiec? The UNESCO Constitution can be quoted at length without 
revealing answeis The UNESCO program, which includes a sort of 
omnibus enterpiise hailed as “education for international understand- 
ing,” likewise piesents no answers “ 

The same is tiue of many othei phases of UNESCO’s progiam. What 
IS the direct relationship between scientific rcseaich in the Amazon 
Valley and the attainment of ' peace and security”? Or the furnishing of 
small libiaries for use in four “work-project camps” in Europe during 
the summei of 1947? Or the distribution of news releases about the ac- 
tivities of the UNESCO staff at international conferences ? Or the spon- 
sorship of an exhibit of modern art? Or the grant of funds to individual 
scientists to enable them to attend international congresses ? Oi the ac- 
cumulation of a hbiaiy at UNESCO House? These probably are worthy 
entcrpi ises What is criticized is the unexplained connection they bear to 
UNESCO’s ultimate aims, and the looseness of their terms of reference 

In the geneial propositions of UNESCO’s Constitution there are not 
only unceitainlies, there aie also, m the absence of agreed upon inter- 
pietations, contradictions In a recent addiess the Deputy Director Gen- 
eial of UNESCO suggested that the UNESCO Constitution states pui- 
poses “so clear and simple that no human being can question them ” 
That suclr is not the case was immediately evidenced by the questions 
fiom his audience Constitutional phrases about freedom of communica- 
tion, about the oiigins of war “in the minds of men,” about the nature 
of security, and the extent of interdependence, are violently controversial 
m the ideological context of oui times. One of the questions frequently 

’'Comment by Mtirk Starr 

I suppose UNESCO shares m the inevitable let down which follows war It seems to me 
tlutvoiir ciitiasms are constructive I im sure you have m mind the aclchtional educational 
idea of concentrating upon adults who, after tII, elect die poUtiLians> ’who, we hope, will 
give moie than a miserly six mjliiDn dollars to build peace m the minds of men 
T know that there is a suggestion to set up a world group to coordinate and strengthen the 
icUioLis adult education agencies However, I think more emphasis should be placed on 
this Whv should not UNESCO also pay more attention to the exchange of men and 
■women who are not profesMonal students and tcachcis? I understand chat some seventeen 
thousand teachers and students arc now being exchanged between the various countries 
but Coo often this is on a piofcssionnl academic level which certainlv does not have the 
influence in labor unions parCiculatly and in community organizations generally which is 
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raised about UNESCO is whether it is an agency o£ cultural imperialism 
The question is particularly addressed to Ameiicans (sometimes hope- 
fully and sometimes critically), who aie often assumed to conceive 
UNESCO as one agency foi remaking the woild in their own image, 
but It can be directed with at least equal foice to the British and the 
French Probably UNESCO is not so legaided by any of these powers, 
but no convincing answei can be given until some of the generalities of 
the Constitution are reduced to subsidiaiy pimciples and definitions 
UNESCO’s difficulties exist in pait because men are not suie whethei it 
is based upon a concept of “one world” or “two worlds.” That issue 
troubles every government, and accentuates many of UNESCO’s prob- 
lems Only as a claiification of the Constitution in its relation to the con- 
flicting issues of modem life is fordicoming fiom the Secretariat, as a 
basis foi planning a progiam, and fiom the Executive Board and the 
Geneial Conference, as a basis foi political decisions, can the fate of 
UNESCO be detei mined 

Obviously the final decision on these political questions rests with 
emerging world events Only the futuie tan leveal whether we have one 
woild or two worlds or no world at all Apologists may aigue that 
UNESCO can only diift with the tide Diifting may be the pioper policy 
of sliategy, but it is not a policy by which UNESCO may influence the 
course of human events 

The Director General has written a stimulating document on the phi- 
losophy and aims of UNESCO, but the statement was lejected by the 
Pieparatoiy Commission and ignoied by the First General Conleience 
It has since been published commeicially as an individual expiession of 
one man’s views, its status as the personal view of the admmistiativc 
head of UNESCO, however, only adds to the confusion The difficulty 
lies not in the fact that such a statement has been made, but moie point- 
edly in the fact that other such statements have not been made, and es- 
pecially in the fact that no such statements have been pushed and levised 
to the point of geneial acceptance 

The basic difficulty of UNESCO, then, is lack of lefinement and pieci- 
sion in purpose, inevitably lefiected in its program Why does UNESCO 
1 eject a well formulated project foi the development of statistical repoit- 
ing in education which is basic to educational analysis on a global scale 
but accept a pioject foi a summci scminai foi teacheis? Why does il 
develop an elaborate piospectus foi glowing ground nuts m Tanganyika 
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but fail to deal directly with the social implications of scientific achieve- 
ments m the industrialized nations? Why does it call mto being an 
International Institute of the Theatre, but fail to press forward an agree- 
ment sponsored by the First General Conference for freer exchange 
of documentary films among nations ? There is too much of whim 01 
chance or external pressure in the scattered elements of the UNESCO 
program The yardstick for then measui ement, for establishing priorities 
among them has not been constructed 
A second and related problem is an organizational inconsistency To 
desciibe it requires a ceitain measure of historical background. During 
the period of the Preparatory Commission, the UNESCO program was 
developed m the fiamework of six substantive fields — education, mass 
communication, libraries and museums, the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the cieative arts The Secretariat was organized in sections 
corresponding to these fields At the time of the First General Confer- 
ence (which marked the tiansition from preparatory to permanent 
UNESCO) theic was consideiable criticism of this organization Cer- 
tain fields, such as philosophy and the humanistic studies, quite justifia- 
bly felt that they had not been accorded adequate attention Of more far- 
1 caching consequence, there was criticism of any organizational structure 
based on subject 01 professional fields Undue compartmentalization was 
feared. Theie was demand for development of the program in 
“UNESCO-wide” projects, and for organization of the Secretariat in a 
series of “task foices,” diawn from many disciplines The General Con- 
ference tended to favor the latter concept of action and organization It 
was assumed by many that the permanent Secretaiiat would be organ- 
ized on these more functional lines 

In the reoiganization which followed the General Confeience, how- 
tvei, the old organization was letained and the new one piled on top 
The program is stated in terms of UNESCO-wide enterprises, but the 
implementing oiganization is on another basis Projects tend to float 
from administrative unit to administrative unit; there is endless dupli- 
cation of effoit and jockeying for position or control, some specific enter- 
prises fall between the complex administrative units or are so split up 
as to be ineflective 

Take, for example, UNESCO’s widely heralded program in “funda- 
mental education ” That project, as was recognized from its inception, 
involves many subject fields — science, medicine, education, technology, 
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agriculture, mass communications, libraries. Originally the project was 
set up as an enterprise administratively anchored in the Education Sec- 
tion, with those stafi members working on it responsible for maintaining 
the closest liaison with all other peitincnt fields. Under the present ad- 
ministrative organization, the Education Section continues to exist as a 
presumably unified department, and the Fundamental Education proj- 
ect IS set up as a new and additional administrative unit The only result 
is that the Fundamental Education staff has now to cross one more set 
of departmental boundary lines to maintain liaison Under the new or- 
ganization there are more sections or bureaus or administiative units 
than before, the problems of correlation and cohesion aie more serious 
To have an Education Section and a Fundamental Education Section 
and a Section on Education for International Understanding, is to be 
neither flesh nor fowl, administratively speaking 

In routine matters UNESCO is far healthier now than ever before. 
But in the creation of an administrative stiucture conducive to a dy- 
namic and coiielated program, UNESCO is in a bad way. Its secretarial 
organization reflects and accentuates the inconsistencies, duplications, 
and makeshifts of its piogram. 

These two problems— a dealer formulation of aims in mcieasingly 
specific term?, and a secretarial organization conducive to development 
of program— underlie many of the difficulties UNESCO is encountering 
Yet, as was said at the outset, the pioblems and difficulties aie only a part 
of the total record UNESCO’s potentiality is unimpaired and is im- 
pressive The Organization is functioning, is started on its path It is 
not to be evaluated in terms of its shortcomings alone, but also in terms 
of the achievements which have been made, and which aie reported else- 
where.*’ 

''Comment by Richard P McKcon 

Doctor Howard Wilson’s statement of the “Problems of UNESCO" reflects the long 
experience he has had with the evolving program and organization of UNESCO, as well 
as the depth of reflection he has been able to give to turns of its history which few re- 
membci or, indeed, ever knew Not only for these reasons, but also because no one 
could question his fundamental contention that the great problems of UNESCO lie in 
the further clarification of its program and in the establishment of an organization suited 
to carry out the program elficicntly, there is some danger that his specific points of criti- 
cism or recommended remedies may be accepted uncritically I find myself m the position 
of wanting to emphasize the same problems as Mr Wilson, but differing from Inrn on 
many specific points It is highly probable that such differences among men who have 
worked at various stages and m various capacities foi UNESCO aic ao important pait 
of its problems 
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With icspect to the piobkm of the program, I should want to formulate both the 
general problem of clarifying the program and the specific problem of justifying individual 
projects differently than Doctor Wilson It seems to me that considerable progress has 
been made during the nine months of UNESCO’s existence in clarifying its basic philos- 
ophy M Havet's essay in this symposium is a symptom of the progress Doctor Huxlev 
had early, and correctly, recognized that UNESCO's progiam and operation must be 
based on a fundamental philosophy His effort to state a single and, as he hoped, neutral 
philosophy, in which all men might coopcialc, met widi the difficulty that no one philos- 
ophy can lie neutnl enough to win universal cohcicnce The lepresentatives of several 
delegations, including the United States delegation, recommended therefore that the basic 
philosophic pioblcm of UNESCO be sought in the problem of how men of diffeiing 
Jihilosophic, economic, and political convictions can come to agreement in the puisuit of a 
common end — the peace and welfare of mankind The development of UNESCO during 
the past few months, no less than M Havet’s essay, are evidence that cooperation has been 
undertaken (often with considerable success, as m the case of the Committee on the 
Philosophic Bases of Human Rights) m that direction Since that is the case, there is 
no doubt that UNESCO, in its whole conception and in all its objectives, is committed 
to the faith in “one world," but its chief problem will nonetheless continue to be oppo- 
sition to the forces that tend toward "two woilds ’’ 

If the basic philosophy of UNESCO is to consist in a fruitful cooperation and pluralism 
of philosophies, thoie is little prospect that the various projects approved 111 the program 
will soon have tlic logical consistency and indubitable relation to the purposes of UNESCO 
tliat Doctor Wilson seeks The various disciplines and sciences will doubtless con- 
tinue to justify their projects by relating them to the purposes of UNESCO on 
chffeient and even incommensurable grounds, which in turn will depend on different 
interpretations of ihc.puipose. Since the progiam is judged and approved by the Annual 
ficssicins of dac General Conference, there is little prospect that delegations from widely 
scpaiatcd nations and from divergent discijalmes will in the few weeks of their annual 
meeting understanrl the piogram as 1 whole or agree on a single complex rationale of its 
projects Indeed the problem lies precisely at the other extreme it is extremely difficult at 
the General Conference to defeat any project, however dubious its relation to the purpose of 
UNESCO, if It IS strongly suppoitcd bv a few delegations These facts, however, do not 
seem to me to be a ground for pessimism, but lather to suggest that Doctor Wilson’s 
objective, which is essential to the success of UNESCO, must be achieved by other 
means Instearl of seeking fiist to secure agreement on a rationale of projects, it would 
be better tactics to carry further the effort to reduce the number of projects undertaken 
in the program of UNESCO and to lelate them strictly ro budget allocations In a highly 
restiietcd list of piojeets it is more probable that those given first priority will have in- 
dubitable and immediate relation to the ends of UNESCO, and the successful pursuit of 
such a program will serve in the course of years to elucidate the pattern of UNESCO s 
action and furnish ciiteiia for the selection of other projects 

With respect to the problem of organization, I am again in agreement with Doctor Wil- 
son’s desire for a clearer organizational chart than now exists, but the organization I 
should picfer is neither the present organization nor the organization recommended by 
Doctor Wilson The prolilein takes a concrete form since I am afraid that I am among 
the majority which voted, at the July meeting of the Executive Board of UNESCO, 
against just such a union of the Education Section, the Fundamental Education Section, 
and the Education for Intel national Undcistanding Section, as 15 advocated by Doctor 
Wilson, My icasons foi ojipobmg that change in organization were based on the pur- 
jioses of the latter two projects and then effective bearing on the objective of UNESCO 
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intrusions into the other fellow’s business are, 01 at least may be, good 
Specialization like everything else has an optimum limit, beyond which 
It threatens the whole quality of the thought of the specialist 

It IS for these reasons, I suppose, that the trend is toward a widei base 
m treatment of intellectual problems. I suppose also that the optimum 
width of the base will vary greatly with the subject under discussion If 
one IS considering a matter of pute mathematics, such as the piodtict 
of 3 X 3, the teachers of music, geology, law, and theology piesumably 
would not be able to contribute much to the solution. And yet one can- 
not be sure. The inquiiy might involve the question what 3 is; and 3 
theologian, a physicist, a philosopher, and many others might have some 
valuable observations The practical fellow would not, probably But 
he would, I believe, if the question were, what is the shortest distance 
between two points for a straight line, to a piactical military man, is 
not the shoitest distance between two points cither in stiategic operations 
01 in the scientihc theoiy on which the manufacture of atomic weapons 
IS based 

In other areas of thought, the need foi a wide base is moie evident 
Much of philosophy deals with the lelationship of man to man, man to 
society, and man to God Here the base of useful disciplines is large The 
theologian, the expeit in government, the psychologist, the sociologist, 
cleaily qualify; and certainly the aichaeologist, the student of the aits, 
and the medical man would be worth hearing fiom, to name only a few 
History, too, is an obvious case foi a wide base Some old and sevei al new 
historical writings show that there is almost no limit to the ai eas of learn- 
ing which can contiibute to the panoiama of the study of the past 

The revolt against specialization in the disciplines, then, is undei way. 
But as yet the practical man has not been brought in By practical man 
I mean the fellow who deals with the products of the vaiious disciplines, 
who ministeis to the congregations, wiites the ads, sues m couits, manu- 
factures the gadgets, makes the laws, organizes the workers, answers the 
cables fiom embassies' — and the like Why are these ignored when it 
comes to foimulating thought? Is it because their pioblems have nothing 
to do with the subjects with which the thinkci is concerned? Is it be- 
cause their observations are not consideied woith listening to? Or is it 
because the thinkeis have just not got atound to establishing contact 
with them ? 

It must be the last The academic disciplines aie ceitainly concerned 
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with the subjects with whicli the practical man deals Roscoe Pound’s 
theories of law 1 elate immediately to the problems of the practicing 
lawyer F. S. C. Northiop is concerned with the same issues which pre- 
occupy the State Depaitment in its daily work Arnold Toynbee con- 
siders the training of horses as a discipline from which one can Icain 
about the nature of the giowlhs of civilizations And the products of 
pure science bid fair to destroy the whole material and spiritual civiliza- 
tion we ai e talking about. It cannot be then that the practical men are 
disqualified because of the subjects with which the academic men deal, 
The second possibility is more serious Thinking and the business of 
imparting one’s thinking to others require the highest skills. The prac- 
tical man is apt to underestimate the task And his perspective is likely 
to be veiy bad indeed The piactiiionei is concerned with the minutiae 
of operations to such an extent as to make his generalities often of little 
value; and this is a grievous defect for the puisiut of generalities, even 
though they be not worth a damn when you achieve them, as Justice 
Holmes believed, is, as far as I can make out, the mam strategy of think- 
ing The practical man is therefore apt to contribute almost nothing 
directly to the main immediate puipose of the thinker 
The lack of knowledge and inability of the practical man to general- 
ize matuiely therefoie bote the scholar and lead him to turn the practi- 
cal man out with the suggestion that he go to grammar school. But the 
scholar who dismisses the practical man makes a mistake. The practical 
man could help m shaipening up the scholar’s generalities And the 
scholar could give vitality to the practical man’s way of handling his 
practical affairs The two of them would make a good team 
The piactical man has some acquaintance with the scholar’s work 
He may have it as an avocation, and he cannot help having it in his 
vocation, for there is almost no piactical activity into which the ideas 
of the scholar have not penetiated. The ideas which the scholars shoot 
into the world of affaiis aie powerful weapons They cannot help having 
an influence which in the long lun is more powerful than any force the 
practical man has at his disposal 

A French thinker has lectured his confreres foi leaving their intellec- 
tual fastnesses and coming down into the maiket place, but the truth is 
they cannot help it. They cannot lock up their ideas Indeed, one distin- 
guished American philosophei has told us that theie is no such thing 
as pure ideas or puie leason and that eveiy living thought “represents 
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a gesture made toward the world, an altitude taken to some practical 
situation in which we are implicated ” This surprises me But there are 
certainly a great number of piactical situations with which the thinker 
deals, or to which he makes his gestures As to them the practical man 
asserts the right to an interest merely because it deals with his business 

Granted then the right of the piactical man to have an mteiesL in the 
work of the scholai, how should this interest be applied? 

Mainly, I think, by greater use of the piactical man’s empuical knowl- 
edge of the matters to which the scholar’s thinking is diiected Let us 
examine some examples, taken at random 

One category would be those cases in which the thought of the scholar, 
although purporting to lelate to some practical situation, is esoteric to 
the point of unintelhgibility Obscurantism of this kind is to be expected 
m a woild of the division of labor Some lawyers, for example, try to 
mystify their own profession by asseiting that then specialty is very 
special indeed and is not to be understood by those who have not spent 
their lives within its nairow confines The mystification usually takes 
the form of specialized language. A mumbo-jumbo comes out which dis- 
courages outsiders from coming into the trade, and makes people believe 
that he who uses the mumbo-jumbo is a vciy great specialist indeed 
This same technique of mystification seems also to exist in the academic 
disciplines Whenever it is found, it would be good to subject it to a 
good empirical checking Then the generalities would have to make 
themselves reasonably clear and stand or fall on their minnsic validity. 

A more impoitant category consists of those a prion statements which 
seem to lead intentionally to conclusions the thinker wanted to get to 
before he started his line of thought The piactical man considers this 
intellectually dishonest, And he is led to believe that this often happens 
with a pnon thinking because some philosopheis tell him so It is a phi- 
losopher who counsels him not to be oveiawed by the impression a 
fellow philosopher may give “Look a little closei, and you perceive that 
this magnificence of demcanoi is a mask This Lcirifying apparatus con- 
ceals a prefeience foi a ceilain conclusion You may even find that the 
systems throw more light upon the piefeienccs of the philosophers who 
constiuct them than upon the mattcis they discuss Theie never yet was 
a philosopher, no, noi man of science, whose conclusions ran countei 
to the deaiest wishes of his heait, who summed up against them, oi con- 
demned his hopes to death ” This is an eye openei to the practical man, 
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especially to the lawyer who is so apt to be impressed by citations put 
in print So the philosophers, and even the men of science, have their 
major inarticulate premises, just as judges do If these premises are no 
more infallible than those of the judges, he may talk with these men 

But even when ideas aie put forward with complete intellectual 
honesty, a proper balance must be earnestly sought between the a pnou 
element and the empirical element. Or as Einstein has said in a logically 
uniform system of thought, “experiences must be correlated with the 
theoretic structuie in such a way that the resulting coordination is com- 
plete and convincing.” In any particular case there is a heavy responsi- 
bility on anyone who sends an idea into the market place to see to it 
that to the best of his ability he has made the best mixture of the two 
methods And this lesponsibihly is especially heavy as to an idea which 
has been born in the a pnou area, for these are the inflammable ones. 

Granted then that it is a good thing to check a pnort ideas empiri- 
cally, who IS better qualified to do the checking than the man who 
deals with facts in his daily business? A sociologist with theories as to 
the use of leisure time by the people of New York would do well to 
subject his ideas to criticism by Mi. Robert Moses who has had years 
ol experience in combining the ideal with the possible in these matteis 
Or, taking an example in the past, it suiely would have been better if 
Montesquieu had checked his desciiption of the British government with 
some one familiar with British institutions, for Montesquieu described 
a government which never did 01 could exist For to this day the United 
States IS hampered in meeting the great tasks before it because this 
eighteenth century Frenchman wrote a faiiy tale about the British Con- 
stitution of his time 

Or, taking a recent and more contentious example, I believe that more 
empirical checking would have led Doctor Reinhold Niebuhr to qualify 
his statement that a woild rule of law is impossible with the present state 
of the world community In a lecent article in The Nation, Doctor 
Niebuhr, starting from the proposition that government comes out of 
the consensus of the society, moves on to the conclusion that because of 
the present weakness of the w'oild community no rule of worldwide 
law IS possible. Now this is a serious blow to those who are hoping that 
society can save itself fiom a suicidal war; foi any idea put forward by 
Doctor Niebuhr is listened to with high respect But was this devastating 
idea checked adequately? Peihaps it was, but if so the evidence of the 
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checking has not been made public. And such a check would be a com- 
plicated business It is likely, for example, that an empirical study would 
find enough consensus to support a world law for the regulation of postal 
matters, it is not likely that such a study would find that there is enough 
community to support a world state with the powers which, say, the 
government of Great Britain has. But in any case the first thing an em- 
piricist would do would be to insist that the extent of the law in question 
be defined The second thing would be to try to find out how much 
community of belief would be necessary to suppoit such a quantum of 
law The third would be to analyze how the actual state of wotld com- 
munity compared with the required minimum Peihaps all this would 
be so complicated that no conclusion could be reached, but this would not 
necessaiiiy be unfoitunate. That of itself would be an addition to knowl- 
edge The empiiical check would have tempered the a pnon notion and 
would have taken the dynamite out of it. 

The practical man knows how dangeious ideas are, especially when 
they have a high and unchecked deductive content As John Dewey has 
said, “Empirical matteis are subject to revision . . But an a pnon 
conception is not open to adveisc evidence There is no court having 
jurisdiction. If, then, an unfortunate mortal should happen to be im- 
posed upon so that he was led to regaid a prejudice or predilection as an 
a pnon truth, contrary experience would have a tendency to make him 
the more obstinate in his belief. History pioves what a dangerous thing 
It has been for men, when they tiy to impose theii will upon other men, 
to think of themselves as special insti uments and organs of Deity The 
danger is equally great when an a pnon Reason is substituted for a 
Divine Piovidence Empirically grounded truths do not have a wide 
scope, they do not inspire such violent loyalty to themselves as ideas 
supposed to proceed diiectly from reason itself But they are discussable, 
they have a humane and social quality, while truths of pure reason have 
a paradoxical way, in the end, of escaping fiom the arbitrament of 
reasoning They evade the logic of experience, only to become, in the 
phrase ol a recent writer, the spoil of a ‘logic of fanaticism ’ Weapons 
foiged m the smithy of the Absolute become brutal and ciuel when con- 
fronted by meiely human resistance ” 

Some a pnon-ism has done tiemendous damage The German com- 
bination of extraoichnary industry and skill in applied science, of over- 
developed affection for uncontrolled theory, and of fondness foi premises 
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which are abhorrent— such as the unique mission of the German race, 
the morality of war, and the high role of the State— has proved itself a 
disaster for Western society It may be that this philosophy was a product 
and not a cause On the other hand, it may be that this is a case where 
philosophy has been as impoitant in practical matters as is sometimes 
claimed The nineteenth century Germans may not have been philoso- 
phers after the political fact as Locke was, but the inspiration of the po- 
litical men and the people they led to disaster There is reason to believe 
the latter; for Kant and the nineteenth century Germans preceded the 
political events which were the ultimate conclusion of their theories 
Only Spengler came in after the political damage had been largely done 
Similarly with the other great disruptive force of the present phase of 
society — Russia For all his work in the British Museum, Marx was at 
his most elective when he threw a priori ideas into the maiket place 
of the Industrial Revolution. And what power they packed! Nor is the 
power of the doctrine of the proletarian dictatorship in any way weak- 
ened by the fact that the three stages of Communist development as 
postulated by Mai x— the revolution, the dictatoiship of the proletariat, 
and the final emergence of the classless society in which the State would 
no longer be necessaiy— cannot stand up against the most elementary 
empirical checking The most primitive study of past societies and of 
political man would have shown that the notion of the classless society 
within the imaginable future was pure twaddle. 

But I am not conceined here witli the merits of these particular iheo- 
iies I am trying only to make the point that ideas with great a prion 
content are dangerous far out of proper relationship to their validity 
No one will object to a dangerous idea if it has passed certain tests— that 
Its proponent has integrity and high purpose, and has subjected it to 
adequate deductive and empirical checking But one may properly ob- 
ject to the reckless use of inflammable slogans — for that is the level to 
which many of these unchecked a pnon-isms descend 

There is also the leverse of the medal Contact between the scholars 
and the practical men already exists to a consideiable extent American 
industry could never have clone what it has without the help of pure 
scientists Applied medicine and law owe much to the theoreticians The 
academic economists have substantially influenced the practical opera- 
tions of commerce. And so on But the fact remains that the scholar, and 
above all the deductive method are not held in sufficiently high respect 
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and are not used as much as they should be by the practical men The 
reason, I believe, is lack of contact— the segregation of the disciplines 
which IS the penalty of the division of labor. 

One trade, for example, which could do with less piagraatism and with 
more theory is government Tiial and eiroi, that is, the empirical method, 
in government is all very well when the government is properly geared 
to the tasks of the moment But when, as now, burdens of an extravagant 
kind are put on the state, the method of tiial and error is too rooted in 
the past and is too slow m expanding, unless it is supplemented by the 
more venturesome a prion appioach In any complex governmental 
policy there ate various stages of immediacy Immediate Put pose has 
much less principle in it than Long Term Purpose, but Immediate Pur- 
pose should be consistent widi and in aid of Long Term Purpose. While 
what has to be done today may be based on immediate and iintheoietical 
necessity, theory (necessarily built mainly by ii priori methods) should 
have Its mfluence-perhaps only as a beacon and perhaps with diluted 
light— but still as a beacon And to have this influence it must exist 
otherwise all policy is unprincipled. Pei haps it is for this reason that the 
Oxford Dictionary defines empiricism, as a medical teim, as “ignoiant 
and unscientific practice; quackery ” 

The pioblem, m all these cases, is how to get the light mixture of piac- 
tical inductive thought and theoietical deductive thought. If a peison has 
come to the end of his development, whether he be an opeiatoi 01 a theo- 
rist, and IS resigned to being static, then he can specialize to his heart’s 
content, without bothering to tiy to move a bit nearer to peifection. 
But if he is alive, must he not constantly seek impiovement, and there- 
fore breadth ? And to get it must he not always seek the finest mixture of 
methods he can achieve? 
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During the past twenty years, more than two hundred thoughtful 
Americans have publicly insisted that serious defects exist in our system 
of higher education Dozens have wiittcn books amply demonstrating 
the defects. The teacheis, it is insisted, are improperly trained, the cur- 
iiculum is a mess, the students are allergic to study, the ideals are per- 
veited, the future is black 

No one proposes the obvious step that we should give up education 
altogether and restoie the happiness that frequently goes with total ig- 
noiance, no one advocates that we dimmish the worry that accompanies 
wisdom Such advocacy is ceitainly a temptation. If I had not learned 
to read or write, I should have been spared much weary labor, much 
distiessing woiry, and you also would have been spared your current 
distress. You would have been spared my panacea, which, like the two 
hundred others of recent years, is aimed at the salvage of the decadent 
educational system 

Not so long ago, in terms of geological time scales, higher education 
was practiced for the advantage of the cleigy It would perhaps enrich 
seimons It was a de.sperate device to dimmish the deadly dullness. His- 
tory lecords that it did not help much But the social prestige of book 
learning was useful The prestige also accrued to the laymen who sought 
advanced education in the restricted curriculum of those primitive days 
The clergy and laymen both enjoyed practical gain thiough education, 
and advantage over other men and other beasts, although such acquit cd 
knowledge then, as now, availed little against time, death, and the gal- 
axies 

While the curriculums of the institutions of higher learning have 
swung back and foiih fiom static to fluid, from general education to 
high specialization foi a practical life, the social prestige of higher educa- 
tion has continued to veneei the participants Presently many began to 

fii5 
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see that the veneer was essentially all theie is to the highei educational 
structure The termites of sports and social activities have gnawed away 
the body of the building Education has become largely a supeificial de- 
vice for concealing the ignorance within But, I ask, is not veneei better 
than nothing? With the modern techniques, they make excellent veneer 
these days. 

As I say, the professional educatois have devoted much time since the 
beginning of the century to writing books at each other about cuiiiculai 
and educational policies at the college level. Some good has undoubtedly 
come theiefiom Experiments are being tiied heie and there The cur- 
rent trend is to curb the piesumed evils of specialization m our institu- 
tions of mass education through the introduction, especially in the eaily 
years of college, of “general educational courses.” The Chicago system,^ 
the Columbia system, the Colgate system (not to get out of the C’s) have 
drawn some commendation and much cnticism The ciiticism has come 
especially from those educatois who have not yet adopted a comparable 
cure of the presumed evils, 01 fiom those who are already riding the 
pendulum back to (as they put it) “sound training in chosen special fields 
and consequent escape fiom scattered dilettantism ” (Aren’t words won- 
derful') 

My limtted obseivations and expeiicnce have been mostly with stu- 
dents who are candidates foi the Mastei’s 01 Doctoi’s degiees in astion- 
omy. They happen to be not as distiessing as students are likely to be in 
many other fields, because the undergiaduate offeiings in astronomy 
in American colleges are so few that the student in search of credits has 
not been able to restrict himself closely to the constellations and to the 
narrow confines of celestial activity Because of the thinness of the under- 
graduate offerings in astionomy, he has, in spite of himself, been gen- 
erally somewhat exposed to languages and the social sciences, to other 
physical sciences and the arts Even so, he is not piepared adequately for 
citizenship among scholais 

But we must, of couise, not think only of the higher education that 
leads to professionalism A would-be professional scholar, half educated 
under om prevailing system, has many years aftei the Doctoiate m 
which to cairy out coirective measures Eventually he can, if he will, 
educate himself broadly. But the non-piofessional, who stops formal 

^Cliicago UiiiversUy's bold refoims were indeed in part icsponMblc, through thur 
mtrif; and limitation,, for inciling some of the following arguments 
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education abruptly with his Bachelor’s degiee and his athletic letters, 
must live out a long life based intellectually on the nutrition provided by 
four or more years of undergraduate experience Is a physics major, foi 
instance, ready for the long pose of being an educated man? Or is the 
botany or history majoi fully prepared by his education to honor his 
teachers and his college ? Oi have they all merely climbed small tapering 
steeples with no place to go but down ? 

The one who concentrated on botany cannot talk pleasantly any more, 
he says, with those benighted colleagues who concentrated on mathe- 
matics, or with those who got their diploma credit in finance The more 
advanced the botany major becomes, the narrower his steeple, the smaller 
his discussion group, the fewer his appieciatois. Elementary biology is 
pietty widely inteiestmg and can provide communal conversation and 
even friendly or solitary thinking, and the second course, economic 
botany, still provides two or three thought provoking arguments with, 
shall we say, engineers. But the interested engineers become few when 
ciyptogams entei the pictuie And they pass on the other side of the 
stieet with averted faces when the botany major, in his senior year, is 
filling up with Pteiidophyta The botanical steeple jack has isolated him- 
self, and since he does not go on to professionalism, he natuially feels 
lonely and frustrated, and hopes to heaven that the vaunted mental 
tiainmg will somehow help him when and if thinking is later re- 
quiied 

Once he is out of college, oui botanical major is so baffled by his steeple 
isolation that he ciawls down to the roof level, where he was at the end 
of high school, there he talks baseball, price levels, crops, and politics. He 
has had, peihaps, a healthy lour years, but confesses to the alumni secre- 
tary that he leally got nothing out of college except good times and the 
chance to meet some swell guys in the fraternity and the gym “Why 
don’t they ti am people,” he complains, “tram them in some useful way ? 
Oi why don’t they educate them broadly.^” — or why this, or that 

There is no answer to those who aspire highly and lazily and then un- 
covei sadly then own limitations And my heart is touched by those blobs 
perched wondenngly and uselessly on the steeples. My therapy would 
be to eliminate steeples from the college curriculum, and permit such 
stiuctures to be erected 01 climbed only by experienced students who are 
launching out on professional caieers, probably not until the postgradu- 
ate peiiod. 
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The epidemic of general education courses aiises from recognition of 
the need for foundation education Since this is a free country, wheie lay- 
men can criticize the piofessional elite, I question the efficacy and 
adequacy of that movement It falls shoit in coveiage, in both space and 
time The general education couises usually provide simply a little 
heavier foundation for sharper, more fragile steeples, built and climbed 
by amateur craftsmen in junior and senior years. Occasionally, to be suie, 
an amateur’s steeple stands, even grows, in alumni years, we aie proud, 
and we ovei publicize the rarity, foi getting the nine tenths whose paients 
pay for a fruitless gesture. 

Stretching the architectural analogy, let us question whether the 
vertical structure is sound in a burgeoning woild society that of late has 
greatly increased its special fields of useful knowledge, its geographical 
mobility, and its responsibilities foi the enlightened continuation of the 
human species A structuie composed of neighboring columns has basic 
instability An occasional crosstie helps but does not cure the defect in 
design Why not introduce, deliberately, more hoiizontal membeis? 
Why not devote the whole of the four year libeial arts college to hoii- 
zontal stiuctures which will serve as a capping foi the secondary educa- 
tion and at the same time provide an exceedingly firm flooring foi the 
erection of vertical membeis, if competently desiied, in the giaduate 
school and later ? 

Reading, wilting, and arithmetic are foundations built m the piimaiy 
schools The secondary schools provide sturdy columns of histoiy, mathe- 
matics, language, elementary science (natural and social) , These are tools 
for the students who go fuither, and give intellectual cxpeiience and 
practical equipment to those who do not They aie vertical stiuctuies, 
and — the analogy is good — diey aie separate, they go from the base up- 
wards dui mg the early student years, and they support what comes later 

Now heie is where you will not follow me or beai with me, for vaiious 
reasons, especially if you are a professional college teacher For I suggest 
that physics, government, economics, chemistry, biology, languages, and 
the other usual discrete subjects, be not taught as such in college As sub- 
jects they are proper foi the secondary school student, who is building 
tools for action, and then again, with a diffeient intensity and content 
they aie piopei foi the nairow steeple climbing specialist in the post- 
graduate yeais, although, even there, his succe,ss often depends largely 
on the horizontal tie ups he makes with neighboring specialties My 
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proposal, or lalher exploratory question, is Should not all education- 
defeating vertical columns be eliminated from the college ? 

We have in America now somethmg more than two million under- 
graduate college students A very small fraction go on to higher general 
education What the college does to out millions is naturally important. 
They will get no moie, and they forget fast 
The undeigiaduates have been living integrated lives, and must con- 
tinue to do so daily. They do not live as political scientists, or as students 
of Fiench liteiature, or as medieval histouans, or as biologists; they aie 
citizens, mostly engaged in private enterpiise of one sort or anothei. Why 
not integrated education rather than disparate education? Why not a 
parallelism, in college and out, of die techniques of pioblem approach? 
The ex-student meets daily with problems that could be resolved, and 
tensions that scholarship might alleviate, if it had the capacity and did 
not suffer loo much fiom the handicap of being columnarly specialized 
and uncomprehending, 

What would take the place of the usual courses in this plateau cuiric- 
ulum that is constructed across the usual veitical lines? That should be 
a question foi the professional educator He might find a partial answer 
in the couises I am about to lecommend which ceitainly tend to illustrate 
the unity of knowledge and the attraction, if not the practicality, of the 
integiative appioach. The courses I suggest might be inherently difficult, 
not only to piesent but to study and absoib, but skillful instructors could 
alleviate the pain thiough caieful organization There need be no fear 
of supeificialiLy, unless the instructois aie superficial, the subjects are 
deep enough 

Couise I Societies— kt. fiist blush, one might think that this most 
important of subjects for the current struggling civilization would fall 
wholly m the field of social relations, or perhaps the field of cultuial an- 
thropology, or both But further contemplation leveals that Societies 
should diaw heavily also fiom political science, philosophy, demography, 
entomology, engineering, psychology, ethics, psychiatry, and other areas. 
It IS a great subject, woiihy of two or three course years of undergiaduate 
study It should be oiienled thiee ways — toward the past, the wide pre- 
sent, and the futuie 

Couise 2 Giowth and Decay — The importance of this subject is con- 
cealed and pel verted by any attack through one discipline. Materials for 
Its exploitation and piesentation come from the physical and social 
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sciences and from the humanities, as well as fiom biology, because 
giowth and decay operate on galaxies, interstellar dust, and comets; 
crystals, ideas, biological individuals; on societies and social movements 
It IS moie than evolution. The materials for the course come from phi- 
losophy, chemistry, cosmogony, geology, liteiature, all aspects of biology, 
statistics, calculus, and histoiy 

Course 3. Communications — A basic discipline in the lives of modern 
individuals, this course would diaw fiom folkways, linguistics m many 
phases, biology, political science, clectioiiics, psychology, cryptology, 
philosophy, music, mechanical engineei mg, journalism, navigation, solai 
astronomy, and lonospherics An elemental y phase of Course i would be 
an obvious preiequisite 

Course 4, Past — From philosophy, geology, cosmogony, physiog- 

laphy, paleontology, anthropology, ethnology, mathematics, compara- 
tive neurology, meteoiology, and so on Heie wide integiation is the 
essential key. 

Course 5 Science— Prom human psychology, cultural anthropology, 
logic, mathematics, cosmogony, political science, and, of couise, biology, 
physics, astionomy, chemistry, and so on In a civilization increasingly 
based on science and technology it would be well to examine, at the 
college level, the meaning and natuie of science, its operation, and its 
promise. One can study science and its complications without being an 
embiyonic piofessional physicist, biologist, 01 chemist President Conant 
has especially emphasized the high significance ol science, in the sense 
here indicated, as a pait of a liberal education. 

Course 6 Religion — From human psychology, histoiy, social anthro- 
pology, literature, economics, cosmogony, government, military strategy, 
and, of couise, philosophy 

Course 7 Monev and Bai rei— From folkways, economics, mineralogy, 
chemisuy, international law, sociology, statistics, history, labor, and 
politics 

Course 8 Ait Foiim — From biology, psychology, cultural anthro- 
pology, craftsmanship, music, liieiatuie, architecLuie, fine aits and 
mechanics, and mathematics. 

Couise 9 Induitiy — Fiom geogiaphy, economics, folkways, political 
science, statistics, geology, chemisliy, physics, politics, and many phases 
of ciaftsmanship and cngineeiing science 
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Finally, I list a group of courses that might be called Chronological 
Analyses Heie and there, under titles such as “Civilizations” or “This- 
or-That Centuiy’s Thought,” we have already in our colleges widened 
history a little, and it has been found profitable— a tempting gambit I 
would go furthei and iicher An example follows 

Course 10 The Eighteenth Centuiy — ^Hcre would be involved the 
history and interpretation of the creations and contributions by scholars, 
scientists, artists, merchants, and social and religious leaders, as well as 
the conventional recording of political and military developments Pro- 
fessional historians of politics, and of international political and military 
maneuvers, probably should have little to do with this presentation and 
interpretation of the eighteenth century as a segment of the current world 
civilization They appear to be badly besteepled We should remember 
continuously the work of Shakespeare, Kant, Laplace, Verdi, and Pavlov, 
when we interpret past ages, and should minimize the doings of the 
prime ministers and military strategists of those various times 

Similarly, there could be across the board courses for othei convenient 
time segments, in each of which loutine history would be enriched, and 
peihaps almost submerged, by the contributions from other fields For 
instance, the atomic age, beginnmg about 1897, should not be treated by 
a nuclear physicist alone, or a sociologist, or an economist The atoms 
have invaded literature; they have, at least through measuung, affected 
psychological knowledge; they have transformed cosmogony, they have 
cieated new mathematics. 

One who thus leains of segments of civilization across the fields of 
arts and science might easily live his own segment in a broader way But 
the most lemarkable of the chronological courses could be “Twentieth 
Century, Second Half ” It would involve Utopias (new and old), social 
threats like atomic wai,TVA-ing the planet, world population planning, 
and dreams In all probability it would be too hot to handle in the sobriety 
of the academic groves (Perhaps we must tiy out the education I vis- 
ualize off the campus, wheie educatois aie braver and closei to their sub- 
jects and goals, 01 in Uiiiveisity Extension, wheie we do not nurse our 
rules so tendeily.) 

Them aie, m addition to those just named, several important multi- 
disciplined fields for a college cmnculum— for example Transportation, 
Machines, The Mind, Dwellings, Substances, Civilization, The Renais- 
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sance, and The Gaseous Envelope. All aie thought provoking. Explora- 
tory educators could find diversion and perhaps profit in outlining the 
contents of these and the foregoing couiscs 

In a sense I am simply proposing education on the basis of studies of 
major general problems rather dian studies in traditional specialties— 
problems rather than subjects, if one defines those concepts suitably 

The loudest protests against honzontalism would be those fi om vested 
interests. They always oppose change. The professional university 
geologist, for instance, might be loath to accept the piinciple that the 
serious training of geologists should begin ai the graduate level Fie- 
quently he and his like have sought to make the libei al arts college a trade 
school If he, and his bi others fiom physics, astionomy, economics, 
literature, government, and philosophy, weie confronted with such a 
horizontal curriculum, how would they peisonally fit into the enteipuse, 
especially in colleges where graduate students are 1 datively scaice? They 
would not fit Theirs would theiefore be a justifiable, self-inleiested pro- 
test In colleges, of course, one should not change or pi ogress, if circum- 
stances make it unneccssai y 

But there aie new social situations that aie lapidly affecting oiu whole 
educational business. Industiial machineiy and inci cased elHciency in 
piodtiction are on the way toward creating unemployment on a vast 
scale, the economists tell us, unless new industries aie discoveied or old 
ones vastly expanded How about the old industiy of education^ How 
about educating people for a longer time? On its own meiits, education 
IS supposed to be worth pursuing, and if at the same time it can, a decade 
or two from now, keep several moie millions of Ameiicans off the laboi 
market, it may contribute to the stability of 0111 society 

I have oversimplified the situation, but the stalling of specialized 
education a few yeais later than is now customaiy, on a much strongei 
intellectual foundation, on a much broader contact with the funda- 
mentals, IS worth serious contemplation 

To round out my comments on the horizontal curiiculum, I should 
admit, of couise, that some of the tiade schools of engineeiing, agri- 
cLiltuie, dentistiy, and the like, must go on non-cdticating students and 
tunning them excellently foi eaily specialization in the respective ciafts 
and trades The picmcdiLal icqimcmcnts, foi example, would demand 
of some students ceilain veitical undcigiadu.Uc components in the other- 
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wise houzontal schedule, unless the specialized professional training m 
medicine be prolonged still farther toward middle life And, doubtless, a 
case can be made foi intioducing the horizontal capping and flooring, 
not at the end of high school but somewhat later, for example, by extend- 
ing the preliminary vertical structure up through the ordinary freshman 
year in order to provide better tools (to mix the metaphor) for success- 
fully undertaking the houzontal activities Possibly, mathematics and a 
foieign language must ihiust upward through some of the college years, 
and the neatly inevitable English A would likely appear in Freshman 
year, as a lemindei of the apathetic attitude of American secondary 
school administiatois toward the use of their native tongue But these 
concessions should not be necessaiy if the secondary schools are good 
enough and the college cuiriculum skillfully devised 

My concluding comment on this paiticulai exploiation by a skeptical 
steeple jack is that we should lecognize the fact that the atomic age has 
opened a new woild for educators We should worry about stabilities 
and equilibria and continue to ask if it is an intelligent policy to piomote 
intellectual isolationism thiough the eaily climbing of poorly grounded 
steeples 

I Look highei education and its steeples foi my fii st tilt Let us now take 
scientific societies, but without going into such laborious detail Both the 
large scientific conventions and the oidinaiy meetings of most of the 
technical scientific societies arc places wheie steeple jacks often exhibit 
themselves to no good end except that of exhibitionism 

The 01 dinar y “meeting ioi papers” of the technical scientific societies 
are really dioll in then toleration of steepling This condition probably 
holds to a lesser degree in meetings of philosopheis, but probably less 
among historians, educators, and others who generally keep more remote 
fiom mathematics and the technologies I have sat thiough dozens of 
scientific meetings where I understood less than half of what was going 
on I was lost, fiom the beginning to the too distant end Often it was 
not important that I did not understand The greater part of the audience 
was in my condition, or even woise off It was only vaguely interested 111 
the pai adc of technical minutiae 01 complicated reasoning But still the 
listeners sat, lost in daydreaming, 01 just sitting, or frequently fiankly 
sleeping 

Why do scientists, otherwise intelligent, endure these specialized 
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papeis that are imposed on fifty to five hundred people, when only two 
01 three similar specialists are really interested and profiting? Then 
endurance is, I suppose, in part a gesture of timid good manners; in part 
a bluff, in part a heroic expression of personal goodwill toward the pei- 
foimer But what a waste! If all those who do not leally luideisland, 01 
do not caie to hear the indiffeient presentation of some technical work, 
would only walk out of the scientific meetings, it would result in im- 
mediate reform, possibly revolution. The synthetic dullness of most meet- 
ings drives many a self-respecting man into seclusion at times of meetings 
and keeps him out of contact with his fellow woiLeis He seeks and uses 
shallow excuses for absence 

There are remedies One is to omit most papers from programs. An- 
other remedy that is often applied is that of discoui aging the narrowly 
technical in making up programs of meetings, and of emphasizing the 
symposium and the crossfield confer cnees. Also, the occasional give-and- 
take round table alleviates the situation As ive get braver, ludei, and 
moie aware of the disadvantage of sleepling m public, the wasteful and 
rather stupid technical exhibitions will lose appeal 

1 should not want to be misundeistood about concentiated specializa- 
tion I am all for it, and definitely averse to popiilaiizatinn in technical 
company But since oui biams aie limited and rathei weary, let us prac- 
tice mental economy and, as scholais, go lunnmg up oui chosen steeples 
only when occasion demands 

It IS remaikable how much one can do with technical reporting on the 
level, in plain English, and with simple concepts 1 could illustrate that 
point simply, if there were time Naturally I would fiisL appall 01 annoy 
you, with a technical title such as “The Heitzspiung Effect in Ten-Day 
Cephcids,” and show you magnitude curves of vaiiable stars in the Small 
Magellanic Cloud. As you start to leave the lOom (following my sugges- 
tion of a few minutes ago), I would diop the hint that perhaps Omni- 
potence had made an uneven distribution of hydrogen, boron, and iron 
throughout the universe— that perhaps the great Sowei of the Giams of 
matter had done a spotty )ob and ignored the Uniformity-of-Nature law 
that we in cosmogony like so much — need so much We need it desper- 
ately because, if the laws of gravitation, radiation, and atomic stiucture 
differ from place to place, fiom Lime to lime, oi aie spasmodic in opera- 
tion, what can we pooi moiials do? We depend on oidci and the 
CMstence of tinifoim i tiles thioughout melagakictic space (I thiow in 
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thal woicl metagalaxy to leestablish myself as an astronomer— I was be- 
ginning to sound etliical^) Unifoim laws we needj Chaos defeats us. 
But now )ust look again at this senes of light curves— tiacmgs, they are, 
of the vaiiations m the light of pulsing giant stars, m that sepaiate 
southern galaxy known as the Small Magellanic Cloud In these light 
curves you will notice that when die period, which is the inteival from 
one maximum of light to the next maximum of light, is about seven 01 
eight days, the curves aic smooth with typical Cepheid asymmetry, like 
that of the piototype star Della in the constellation Cepheus. That is, 
theie IS a characteiistic quick rise to a single maximum and a slower fall- 
ing away to minimum light. That holds for periods around eight days, 
and also for peiiods aiound twelve or thiiteen days— a typical Cepheid 
form But between, aiound ten days’ peiiod, the curves show double 
maxima. 

What of iti* you ask And why five yeais’ work, with ten thousand 
photometiic measures and weeks of mathematical analysis? It is because 
of the cosmic impoitancc of this suggestion of non-uniformity, for when 
we look at the Cepheid variable stars of our own galaxy— such stars as 
Delta Ccphei and the North Pole stai— and carry through for them 
similar pholomctiy and statistical analysis, we find (as Heitzsprung 
pointed out) that the double-maxima stars have periods around eight 
days. Foi such pei lods 111 the Small Cloud the cui ves have single maxima. 
We find, thcrefoic, a difference in response to internal pulsation We 
try out anoihei, ncaihy galaxy— the Large Cloud of Magellan; its puls- 
ing stars simulate those of the Small Cloud, with the periods of double- 
maxima Cephcicls between nine and eleven days 
A tiivial mattci ^ Yes, m a sense it is rather routine to one who works 
on variable stais m vaiiable stats But to the cosmogomst, to whom essen- 
tial uniformity is a b.isic assumption, it is only as trivial as the stiucture 
of the Liniveise is trivial, It is indeed one evidence that there is a devia- 
tion from cosmic uniformity in a basic phenomenon of stars Such 
deviations give us a little glimpse into the operations at Creation, or, per- 
haps, a hint of galactic destinies. 

In some billions of ycais, our own galaxy and the Magellanic Clouds 
may have come into agiecmenl in this Cepheid detail, as they appear to 
be in agicemonl in so many otheis, but, for the time being, disagreement 
exists among then Cephcicls In substantiation of this discovery that 
Cepheids may leveal nonunifoim cosmic conditions, theie is further evi- 
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dence diat our much UuiLed “unifoimity assumption” may have to yield 
a little to the sweating technicians who penetrate deeply into little things. 
For, try as I will, I find scarcely a single pulsing star with a period be- 
tween one and two days in the Large Magellanic Cloud, although 
hundreds of its Cephcids with longer periods aie known. On the other 
hand, in the Small Cloud, only ten kiloparsecs away (again for face sav- 
ing I register my technical language — I do not want to be too understand- 
able)— whereas, I was saying, only ten kilopaisecs, that is, two himdied 
thousand trillion miles, away, m the Small Magellanic Cloud, theie aie 
scores of these quick pulsers, with periods between one and two days Do 
di/Ici ent gods, 01 different sets of rules, or different abundances of chemi- 
cal elements prevail in the two clouds of Magellan? They look much 
alike, they are near each other in the sky, they have similar stellai con- 
tent, similar name (They were both discoveied by Pigafetta, the histo- 
rian of Magellan's magnificent cncumnavigalion foui centimes ago, and 
were named, by the eminent notable — if I appeal slightly saicastic, it is 
only deliberately) But still thcie is this diffeicnce of behavior in the 
Cepheid populations wheie we would not expect it— a tiue cosmogonic 
puzzle. We must look fuicher into the theory of gaseous pulsations and 
the mechanism of the lelease of the atomic encigy insidt the Cepheids, 
foi It IS by atomic synthesis and atomic splitting that these .stais maintain 
their pulsations. And we must look iuithei into the ob.servations of the 
Cepheids of our own galaxy 

Well, there you have in biief my papei “The Hcitzspiung Eflect m 
Ten Day Cepheids.” Thanks for not walking out I believe I did not 
ascend the steeple I tried to stay undei, or on top of, the cathcdial loof, 
with the clergy and philosophers In tael, I liicd to laise the roof a little 

It seems to me that the worst abuses by scientific specialists in public 
come at the time of the annual meetings of the Ameucan Association 
for the Advancement of Science The opportunity on that occasion for 
constiLictive synthesis and widespread coopeiation is outstanding, but 
because of the unwieldy giowih of this most populous of all associations 
of scientists, and because in a hundred years its ouginal function has 
been laigely replaced by the laige specialized societies, it now pietty well 
muffs Its opportunity and lesponsibility It is avowedly devoted to the 
advancement of science If steeplmg at the annual meetings weie less 
prevalent, the advancement would be betlci scived 

We aie going to Liy anothei plan This yeai I happen to be the Piesi- 
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dent, and next year the Chairman of the Executive Board My plan of 
mild reform in the nature of the meetings is generally accepted by the 
Executive Committee It will be an anti-steeplmg program The forth- 
coming meeting at Christmas time m Chicago will, however, be of the 
usual “cattle fair’’ type Thousands of scientists will gather in the hotels 
and into the technical sessions, and get very little contact with the men of 
other fields, and not heai and take pait in general integrating discussions 
Theie will, to be sure, as in recent years, be some mterfield discussion 
and some joint symposia But most of the work will be of the sort that 
could be bettei done if the various scientific societies met separately and 
elsewhere, out of the crowds and confusion. 

But a year from now, accoiding to our plan, we shall have oui centen- 
nial celebration m Washington, and the nature, plan, spirit, and slogan 
of the Association’s meetings on that occasion will be Integration Prac- 
tically no technical open sessions will be on the program (There may 
be some small highly concentiated conferences by a few specialists, and 
some intei field symposia ) The score or more of forums and addresses 
will be aimed to present and guide .science as a whole, with emphasis 
on the mterfield woi k, 011 the ciossties, on the multiple-disciplines prob- 
lems— m fact, with emphasis on the major questions foi which scientists, 
as specially trained agents of this woiried civilization, should be responsi- 
ble 

Our experiment a year fiom now may not succeed completely, be- 
cause of ineiiia, or resistance to change, or because integration is not 
now 01 yet as strong an element in the needed reform as I believe it 
to be 

We shall, howevei , involve government officials in oui centennial cele- 
biation The President of the United States will have an opportunity 
to open the meetings. Peihaps Cabinet ministers, a Supreme Court 
Justice, and some Buieau chiefs will preside at particular sessions, as 
they would m India, Mexico, or Russia. By radio and press, the public 
can, if It will, leain fiom competent interpreters m many fields, of the 
“One Woild oi Science,” which is probably to be the central theme for 
the centennial We in science seek to prolong the atomic age the ter- 
iific and dangerous atomic age — in which you philosopheis, snug in ir- 
lelevant histoiy, seem to be sweetly complacent. 

But even if this type of general scientific meeting is not so satisfying as 
we hope, it should at least emphasize some of the evils of isolation We 
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may be tempted to recommend om appioach to operators m other areas, 
suggesting that elsewhere theie also may be too strong a tendency to 
climb the steeples in public, fot doubtless the steepling tendency exists in 
leligious dogma, in the application of social theiapies, and in the grasping 
at straws of inteinational undeistanding and worldwide peace 
The possibility of getting out of our nauow specialties when working 
foi worldwide peace and other social problems, finally leads me, in my 
closing sentence, to state that the thesis of my remarks is that scholarship 
may best be able to contubute to the amelioration of international ten- 
sions by keeping out of the ivory steeples, and by integrating its opera- 
tions over the hoiizontal suifaces wheie both diplomats and common 
men live and work and misbehave. 
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Stuart Mudij, Unieeisity of Pcnnsylviniia, School of Medicine, professor of bacteriology, 
issocnte celitoi, "foiiiiuil of Biictcuology" and "Jouiual of Immunology" 

Smami Nikiiii ANAMiA, Raniiiti is/iiia-l ii’etiiiiaiidii Ccntei of New Yait, founder and 
sjiinlu.il leadei, .uitlioi of sevei.il books on Hindu religion and philosophy 
Hahhv A Ovi iisi nil I , f olhgc of the City of New Yoi/(, professoi emeritus of philosophy, 
authoi, (till hit Minds, mil ollitis 

GiiiAin 1! Phi i an, Unirei illy iif Nolle Dame, director, Ihe Mediaeval Institute 
Aiiiiiun Ui'iiAM PoiM , I he Asm Institute, diicetoi 

PiiMAN 1! Poiiiu, Amciuan Unii'cisi/y, Groziei piofcssor of international law and 
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chairman of the department of international organization, managing editor, "Amoicun 
louitwl of Ink! national Law", author, The Wd Wd Aihtiaiion, and others 
Lincoln Reis, Baid College, pioEessor of philosophy, duiiman, division of social studies 
Elmo Roper, marketing consultant, fortune Survey of Public Opinion, research directoi, 
columnist, New Yoil{ Herald Tiibmie and odicr papers 
Paul A Schilpp, Noitliim/ein Vmveisity, associate professor of philosophy, author, 
Lamentations on Chutmas, and others, editor and contributor. The Libniiy of being 
Phtlosopheis, Theology and Modem Life, and odicrs 
Roi W Sellars, Vmveisity of Miehigan, protessoi of philosophy, authoi. The Philosophy 
of Physical Pealistiij Religion Coming of Age, and otheis 
Harlow Shapley, Hamaid Unweisity, director, Harvaid College observatory, American 
Philosophical Society, vice-president. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
President of the Council 

PiiiRiM A. Sorokin, Hamid Umveisity, piofcssoi of sociology, author, Russia and the 
Viiiied States, Socioctiltiiid Caiisdity, Time, Space, and others 
Mark Starr, Inteinatmd Ladies' Gaunent Woikets Vnion, educational director, author. 
Lies and Hate in Education , eo-authoi, Laboi m Ameiua, and others 
G. H Stevenson, The Oiitaiio Hospital, superintendent 

Donald C Stonl, United States Bitieau of the Budget, Exeeutwe Office of the Piesident, 
assistant director in charge of administrative minagement 
Ruth Sirano, Teacheis College, Columbia Unweisity, prolcssor of education, authoi, An 
Intiodiiitm to Child Study, Piobknn in the Impiovemein of Reading, Exploiation m 
Reading Patterns 

Paul J Tillich, Union Theological Semmuy, Charles A Biiggs graduate piofessot of 
philosophical theology 

Glsiavl E von Grunluaum, Unweisity of Chicago, associate piotessor of Arabic, depart- 
ment of Oriental languages and literatuie 
Julian WninLESEY, Mayei tv Whittlesey 

Henri N Wilman, Viiwcisily of Chicago, Dwmity School, professor of philosophy of 
religion, author, Now We Must Choose, I he Soune of Human Good, and others 
PlowARD E Wilson, Cainegie Endowment foi Inleimitional Peace, associate director, divi- 
sion of education; diicctor, UNESCO Summer Suniiiar on Education, 1947 
Louis Wuuh, Unweisity of Chicago, professor of sociology and associate dean, social 
science division, co-author, Uihan Planning and bind Policies, Uiban Goveinmeiit, and 
others 

Julian L Woodward, research executive with Elmo Roper, author, Poicign News in 
Aineiican Newspapeis, i:o-i\itiioi,lntiodiictoiy Sociology 
Quincy Wright, Unweisity of Chicago, professor of intern itional law, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, president i944-.|6, author, A Study of Wai, and otheis 
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HOW CAN SCHOLARSHIP CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
RELIEF OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS? 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7ih 

3 00 pm 

Meeting of the Board of Directorj and Plans Committee 
(Discussion IS to continue through dinner and into the evening ) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th 
8 30 am 

Breakfast meeting of Chairman and Co chairmen 
(Coral Grill, Benjamin Franklin Hotel) 

To help integrate the Conference discussion, Professor R, M Maciver will 
seive as chairman at each session, with a co-chairman 


10 00 a m 

F Ernest Johnson, Teacheis College, Columbia University, Co-thauman 

Discussion of* 

THE RELIGIOUS CONTRIBUTION 
based on papers by 

SwAMi Akiiilananda, Ramakjiihna Vedanta Society 
Bin Zion Bokseu, Foiest Hills Jeioish Centei 
Nels F S Ferre, Andovei Newton Theological School 
Buell G Gallagher, Pacific School of Religion 
SwAMi Nikhilananda, Ramakiishna-Vwekananda Centei of New 
Yoi\ 

Gumave E von Grdnebaum, Unweisity of Chicago 
Louis Wiinn, Unweisity of Chicago- 

Prepared discussants 

Karl W Deutsch, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ralph T Flewelling, Unweisity of Southem Cahfoima 
Simon Greenberg, Jewish Theological Seminaiy of Ameiica 
Charles Hartshorne, Unweisity of Chicago 



Progiam 

2 30 p m 

Gerald B Phelan, University of Notre Dame, Co-chmiman 
Discussion 

THE EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION 

based on papers by 
Edward L Bernavs^ 

Stewart G Cole, Pacific Coast Council on Intel cultwal Education 
Wesneh Fallaw, Andova Newton Theological School 
Harry B Friedooqd, Umveisity of Calif oinia, Los Angeles 
Simon Greenberg, Jewish Theological Seminal y of Ameiica 
George B de Hussar, Nelson's Encyclopedia 
F Ernest Johnson, Teacheis College, Columbia Unweisiiy 
Alfred C Lane, Tufts College 
Elmo Roper'® 

Julian L Woodward’ 

Piepared discussants 

David Sidney, The Vising Fund 

Irving Lorge, Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisity 

Runi SrRANG, Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisity 


8 30 pm 

Edwin E Aubrey, Crozcr Theological Seminary, Co-chan man 
Discussion oP 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTRIBUTION, TOGETHER WITH 
CONSIDERATION OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ART, 
MUSIC AND LETTERS 

based on papers by 

Rudolf Allers, Catholic Umveisity of Ainenca 
David Baumgardt, Libiaiy of Congress 
Baker Brownell, Noi thwestei n Umveisity 
Ralph T Flewelling, Umveisity of Southein Calif 01 ma 
A Campbell Garnett, Umveisity of Wisconsin 
Paul Kecskemeti, United States Wat Depaitment, Rconentation 
Bi anch 

Giorge Kubler, Yale Umveisity (for the New Yoi\ ait semmai') 
Harry A Overstreet, College of the City of New Yoi\ 
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Lincoln Reis, Bmd College 
Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University 
Roy W SiLLAiis, Univeisity of Michigan 

Prepared discussants 

Thomas D Eliot, Noithwatein Unweisiiy 
PIarry B Frildgood, llnivenity of Califoi nia, Los Angeles 
Philipp Frank, Hat void Uiiivcisity 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER gth 
8 30 a m 

Breakfast business meeting (Coral Grill, Benjamin Franklin Flotel) 
of the members of the Conlerence on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
to transact neccssaiy business of the coiporation, including election of 
officers and new members 

10 00 a m. 

(Discussion may be continued during the alternoon) 

William F Auieigut, Johns Hopkins University, Co-ihaninan 
Discussion of' 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NATURAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

based on papcis by 

Robert C Angell, Uincieisily of Michigan 
David Bidnly, The Vil^iiig Fund 
Quirinus Breen, Umveisily of Oiegon 

Edmund deS Brunner, Tcachas College, Columbia UnwcuUy 
GoTTriiiED Salomon Delatour, Columbiu Unweisity 
Karl W Drinscii, Masscichuscth Institute of Technology 
Thomas D Fi.ioT,Noithti'estein Unwtisity 
Friedrich Engel-Janosi, Catholic Unweniiy of Atnenca 
Mark Graobard, Univcisity of Chicago 
Caryl P Haskins, Union College- 
Ciiarlls S Johnson, F/j/( Uiiiueisity- 
Robeut W King, Bell Telejihonc iMboicitoiu s 
Alexander FI Leigiiion, fohn Simon Guggenheim Mcmoual 
Foundation 
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Clem C Linnenberg, Jr , United States Bweau of the Budget ^ 
Irving D LorgEj 'Teacheis College, Columbia Univei sity~ 

Robert H Lowie, Unweisity of California 
Stuart Mudd, Unmet sity of Pennsylvania 
Gerald E Piillan, Univeisity of Noti e Dame 
Stuart A Rice, United States Buieau of the Budget- ^ 

PiTiRiM A Sorokin, Haivaid Unweisity 

Ruth Strang, Teatheis College, Columbia Unweisity 

Quincy Wright, Unweisity of Chicago 

Prepared discussants 

Nels F S Ferre, Andovei Newton Theological School 
Buell G Gallagher, Pacific School of Religion 
Paul A Schilpp, Noithwestei n Unweisity 


30 pm 

Owen J Roberts, Co-chan man 
Discussion oF 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCIENCES OF ECONOMICS, 
INDUSTRY, LAW AND GOVERNMENT 

based on papers by 

FIeuman Finer, Unweisity of Chicago 
Eli Ginzdeug, Columbia Unweisity 
Roberta Graham, S J , 'Mwei/cfl" 

Malcolm Ross, Unweisity of Miami 

Donald C Stone, United States Buieau of the Budget 

Prepared discussants 

Gottfried Salomon Delatour, Columbia Unweisity 
Caryl P Haskins, Union College 


30 p m 

Thomas S Gates, University of Pennsylvania, piesidtng 
Public Meeting 


HOW CAN SCHOLARS MEET THE CURRENT 
CHALLENGE? 
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Leciimng and Woild Peace 

Addresses by Thomas K Finletter 
and 

Harlow Shapley, Haivaid Unweisity 

Comment by R M MacIver, Columbia Univeuity 
(at the UmversLty o£ Pennsylvania Museum, 33rd and Spruce Stieets) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER loth 

10 00 am 

Alain L Locke, Howaid Univeisity, Co-chauman 
Discussion of’- 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

based on papers by 

W G Constable, Museum of Pint A>ls, Boston 
Jacques Havet, UNESCO, Section on Philosophy and the IIu- 
mamues 

I L Kandel, Teaclieis College, Columbia Unwcinty 

James Marshall, Untied States National Commission foi UNESCO 

Howard E Wilson, Camegic Endowment foi International Peace 

Piepared discussants 

Robert C Angcll, Unweisity of Michigan 
Philipp Frank, Haivoid Unweialy 
Christian Gauss, Piiiiceton Univeisity 
Malcolm Ross, Univeisity of Miami 


I. 00 p m 

Luncheon Meeting (to be continued through the afternoon) 
CRITIQUE OF THE CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 

Discussion by 

William F Alhrigiit, fohns IIop\ins Univeisity 
Louis Finklls'iein, Jewish Theological Scmimiiy of Amcnca 
F Erntst Johnson, Teacheis College, Columbui Uinvcisily 
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Alain L Locke, Howmd Vnweistty 
Robert H Lowie, Univeisity of California 
R M MacJver, Columbia Unwetsity 
Gerald B Phelan, Unwetsity of None Dame 
Roy W Sellars, Unwetstty of Michigan 


PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAM* 

Mdiiiut Ag.i-Oglu 

hwimi Akhihnanda, Kama{iishm Veilanta Soiicty 

William F Albright, Johns Hopkins Unii/eisity 

Rudolf Alleis, Ciithohc Unimsity of Anienia 

RobeitC Aiigdl, Umveisity of Mulligan 

Edwin E Aiibiey, Ciozei Theologtial Seminaiy 

Ghestei I Barnard. New Jeisey Bell Telephone Company 

Alfred H Ban, Ii , Museum of Modem An 

David Baumgardl, Libiaiy of Congiess 

EdwiidL Bernays 

Angelo P Bcrtocei, Bates College 

Peter A Beitocci, Boston Vnweisity, College of Libeial Aits 

Daiid Bidney, The Vising Bund 

Edward W Uhlveinm, Umveisity of Michigan 

W B Blakemore, Ii , Vnweisity of Chicago 

Brand Blanshard, Yale Umveisity 

Ben Zion Boksei, Foiest Hills Jewish Cenlei 

Dwight J Biadley 

Ouiiinus Biecn, Uiiii’cisity of Oiegon 

Robcit Hietall, The Lthiaiy of Liiiiig Theology 

Edgai S Biiglitm in, Boston Vnweisity 

Hakei Brownell, Noithwcttcin Umveisity 

Edmund deS Biunnci, Teaclieis College, Columbia Umveisity 

Lyman Eiyson, Teaeheis College, Columbia Umveisity 

Scott Buchanan, St John's College 

J Stewart Burgess, Temple Univcisily 

I'ngant Burrow, Lifwynn Foundation , 

R C Chalmers, The United Chwch of Canada, Boatd of Evangelism and Social Seiviee 

Beniamin Cohen, United Nations, Depaitment of Public Injoi niation 

Stew irt G Cole, Pacific Coast Council on Intel ciilliiial Education 

George P Congei, Umveisity of Minnesota 

W G Constable, Museum of Fine Aits, Boston 

Ananda K Coomaiaswamy, Museum of Fine Aits, Boston 

Kill K Dai row, Bell Telephone Labot atones 

Moslic Davis, Jewish Theological Scmtnaiy of Ameiica 

Gottfiied Salomon Dclatoui, Columbia Vnweisity 

'Papers and wiitten discussion available in mimeognphed form All oral discussion 
off the rceoicl 

-Te\t not leceivcd bcfoic piogiani m picss 
''In coll iboration 
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W Edwartls Dcmiiig, Untied States Bateau oj the Brrdget 
Karl W Deutsch, Massackiise/tA Institute of Technology 
L Harold DeWolf, Boston JJniPetstty 
Henry L Drake 

Arnold Dresden, Swatthmotc College 

Stephen Duggan, Imtunte of Intet national Edtimtion 

ihomaj, D Eliot, ’Notthcnesteni Umae/sity 

Fuedneh Engcl-Janosi, Catholic Uiiweistfy of ulmenui 

Martin Eshleman, Catleton College 

Wesner Fallaw, Andovet Newton Thcologtial School 

Nels F S Feric, Andovei Newton Theological School 

Herman Finer, Uiuaei siiy of Chicago 

Louis Fmkelstein, Jewish Theological Sentnniiy of Ainenca 
Thomas K Finlciter 

Ralph T Flcwtlling, Unit/einty of Southern Califoinia 
Philipp Frank, Naivaid Vmvemty 

Harry 13 Friedgood, Umveisiiy of Califoi nia, Los Angeles 

Buell G Gallagher, Pacific School of Religion 

A Campbell Gamete, Vnifctsity of Wiscoiinn 

Thfjm«is S GaCts, Univcisity of Pennsylaantn 

Christnn Giuss, Putice/on UniveisiSy 

Eli Ginzberg, Columbia Viuveistty 

Eiwin R Goodcnoiigh, Vale Uniteisi/y 

William D Gould, Dickinson College 

Robert A Giaham, SJ, '^AmeiictP* 

Maik Criubard, Unweisify of Chicago 
H M Giay, XJnweisiiy of llhnots 

Sunon Greenbcig, Jewish Theological Semniaiy of Amaua 
Lennox Gicy, Teacher s College, Cohtmbni Univtisity 
Oliver } Hart, The Dtocii>e of Pennsylvania 
Charles Hartshorne, XJnweiuiy oj Chicago 
Caryl P Haskins, Union College 

Jacques Havet, VNhSCO , Section on Philosophy and the Pin inanities 
Karl F Hcizltld, Catholic Unwcisity of Amenca 
C Lconaicl Fluskins, Univeisiiy of Wiscom^m 
George 13 tic Hussar, “N eUon* s Bncyclopcdia** 

T S Ingnm, WeU Geoigm College 
Charles S Johnson, I'nh Umucisity 

F Ernest Johnson, Teachcis College, Colimibia U ntvci sity 
T L Kandtl, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Stephen S Kivser, The fcwish Museum 

Paul Ktcskcmeti, United States iVai Department, Reoi ictUation Branch 
Robert W King, Bell T clephone Lahoratories 
Cicoigc Kubler, Yale U nivet sity 
John LaF 11 gc, S J , "Amnna" 

A.lfic(I C Lane, Tufts College 

Waite I Lives, UNESCO 

living f Lee, Northwestern Umveisity 

Ale\incIerTI Leighton, /(;/(« Stiuou Gugveuhcrm }\lemoiui] loundaUon 
CkiTi C Linnenbeig, Jj , United States Bureau of the Budget 
Jaeques Lipchitz 
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Ahun L Howai d Vnweisity 

Lcioy E Locmker, Emoiy Umvcisity 

Irvmg D Loigc, 7cachcii College, Columbia Vniveistty 

Robcit H Lovvic, University of Cnlifomia 

Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet Bum College 

B. M Maciver, Columbia Univeisity 

MtiuncL MaiulLlbaum, Swaiihmore College 

Junes Marshall, United Stales National Commission for UNESCO 

Kichaul P MtKcon, Uiui'eisity oj Chicago 

Alficcl Metraux, United States National Commission foi UNESCO 

Adolf Mescr, lohns Hop/^im Hospital 

Cecil M Miller, Kansas State College 

Stuart Miidd, Umveisity oj Pennsylvania 

John C Munay, S J , Woodstock^ College 

John U N(.f, Umveisity oj Chicago 

Swiirii NikhiUnanda, Rainahislwa-X^ivcfiananda Center oj New York. 

William F Ogbuin, Umveisity oj Chuago 

Haiiv A Overstreet, College of the City of New Yoi^ 

Wilhelm Pluck, Umveisity of Chicago 

Anton C Pegis, Pontifical Institute oj Mediaeval Studies, Toionto 

Gciald B Phehn, Univeisity of Notie Dame 

Arthur Upham Pope, The Asia Institute 

Pitman B PoUcr, Ameiuan Umveisity 

Linujln Rcis, Bind College 

M\\ Rhcinstcin, Univcmtty oj Chicago 

N W Rightmycr 

Owen J Robertii 

Elmo Ro])cr 

Milcolm Ross, Umveisity oj Miami 

Reinhold Schairer, World hducatioti Seivice Council 

Harold K Schilling, Pennsylvatua State College 

PiLil A Schilpp, Northwestem Umveisity 

Rov W Sclhis, Umveisity oj Michigan 

Hallow Shapley, Haivuid Univeisity 

Geori^e N Shuster, Huntei College oj the CUy of New Yotk, 

Donald Y Solnndt, University of Coioiuo 
Pitirim A Soiokin, Uaivaid Univeisity 
G H Stevenson, The Ontiino Hospital 

Geoige S Slevcnson, The National Committee joi Menial Hygiene 
Donald C Stone, United States Btiieau of the Budget 
Ruth Strang, Teachcis College, Columbia Umveisity 
Alan M Stroock 

Hilda Taha, Umveisity of Chicago 

George F Thomas, Pmueton Umveisity 

Piul 1 Tilhch, Union Theological Seminal y 

Swimi Vividiskananda, Seattle 

Gusiave L von Giuncbaum, Umveisity of Chicago 

Robeit Wacld or 

Edwin Walker, Ol(lahoma Agncuhtnal and Mechanical College 

Rene Wellck, Yale Univeisity 

Leslie A White, Umvasiiy oj Michigan 
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Julian Whittlesey 
Henry N Wieman, Vtiii'eistty of Chicago 
S R Williams, Amhcist College 

Howard E Wilson, Carnegie Endowment fot International Peace 

M L Wilson, United States Depaitment of Agncultwe 

Louis Wirth, Vniueisity of Chicago 

Anton Wojucki, UNESCO 

Bryce Wood, Rockefellei foundation 

Julnn L Woodward 

Quincy Wright, Vnieeisiiy of Chicago 

Swami Yatiswarananda 

'Writers of papers and comments, and those expected to attend, as of August 27th 
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Abstiactians, 336-337 
Abundance, 76, 77 
Adams, Brooks, 22D. 235 
Addams, Jane, 178 
Adler, Mortimer, 482. 483 
Administrative woik, moral chaiacter and, 

41 

Adult education, 245, 249, 251 
compulsory, 403 

Adults, preventive psychiatry foi, 459- 
4C1 

Afghinistan, 567, 568 
Agi-Oglu, Mehmet, 37t 
Aggression, 145 
iiiban culture of, 346-351 
Agncultural Ad]ustineiu Act, 248-249 
Aklnltnanda, Swami, 
comments by, 497, 306, 566, 569, 570 
Alchemists, 140// 

Alcohol, 164 
Alexantlci, 556 
Alice, Clyde, 166 
Alleis, Rudolf, 292 

comments by, 2, 3, 16, 46, 279, 280, 285, 

361, 364 

Altruism, 115, 163 
Amazon Valley, 631 
Ambition, 542 
Ambivalence, 444 

Amciican English, vocabulary of, 103 
Ameiicanization, theories of, 421-424 
Amciican way, 494 
Amoiality, 400// 

Angell, Robert C, 2, 8i 
comments by, 8, 61-62, 151, 191, 255 
Anglo conformity, technique of, 421- 
422 

Anglo-French alliance, 84 
Annuli of the Amencan Academy of Polih- 
cal and Social Science, 412 
Anti-Scmitism, 420 
A piioli thinking, 640-644 
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Aquinas, Thomas, 196, 293 

Arabia, 567 

Arabic Book, 566 

Arab League, 570 

Arab world, 365-570 

'Vrchaeological exploration, 597-598 

Architectuie, 355 

Ai moments, increase of, 557 

Ainold, Matthew, 492 

Arnold, Tlnirnian, 179 

Artists 

freedom of, 595 
training of, 593, 595 
Alts 

and internationalism, 600 
and UNESCO, 392-600 
college course in, 630 
contcmpoi ary, and the churches, 571- 
576 
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